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PREFACE. 


The plan of this work is nearly the same as that of the Stu- 
dent’s Manual of Ancient History, which has been sanc- 
tioned by public approbation. It is a compilation, which can 
have few clajins to novelty; but it is hoped that most students 
will be gratitied with tlic attention paid to such events as mark 
the progress of civilization, for they form the chain by nhieli 
the histories of the .several nations of Europe are linkid together. 
It lias been the constant aim of the Author to impress upon his 
readers that the Providence of Cod may be traced v ith as much 
distinctness in the moral government of the universe, as in the 
physical uorld; we cannot comprehend all the mjstcries of the 
Almighty's wondrous plan, because “the end is not \e1 but 
we see enough to convince us that there is cvideiit and great 
design in the order of the events which constitute general his- 
tory, and that all the records of our race bear testimony to the 
great truth announced in the revealed word of God — ‘‘ Kighteous- 
nes* exalteth a nation, but siii is a reproach to any pcojile." 

In the narrative of our own times, the Writer has .sedulously 
avoided party views of important questions, and lia.s confined 
hinuelf to a plain statement of facts, without any colouring 
borrowed from opinions. 
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iv PREFACE. 

Colonization is too important a branch of Modem History to 
be omitted, and, at the risk of being charged with something 
like repetition, the Author has thought it right to give a sum- 
mary of the liistor)" of the principal Colonies which have been 
founded in India and America. 

The rise, progress and present state of the Papacy as a 
political system, has been, it is trusted, satisfactorily developed, 
including histories of the Inquisition and of the Order of 
Jesuits. The history* of China has been brought down to the 
present day, and in like manner a sketch is given of the for- 
tunes of the Jews since their dispersion by Adrian. • 


In preparing this edition, a Supplementary Chapter has been 
introduced, which brings down the information to the present 
time. 


January^ 1547 . 
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MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. 


CgifTSt 

COirSEQUEKCSS^OF TOE FALL Or^fH 
WESTERN EMPIRE, 


SEcnoK I.^rArlSbiMt Si)if(dam 

There is no , period in tho mitmIi of bm^ mo wbtcEproseiiio 
to the bistoricul otudent k greater aceno of ^confuioa than ^ 
century oncceeding the orerthrow of. the' WostOrn JEnipi^ %i’ 
ditferent hordes of barbarians, fallowing no definite plan, ad|||MblwdP 
separate jnonarchies in the d'M&teBiberrt.^Ti&cef, 
nary wars that had no object bet |^|umr, and \<MNtloodgMnuit to 
form anything like a jpolitieol lyttestm’- Ttere k mnoetqpe^. « want 
of ,itnity in tlie ^wrratire of a tune, whda notions COaied b boTfr Kked 
.relations towards each<«Aori «Bd history nvst appcar^es^bif <H|d 
Aigressirc until some' site' ktab,' losing inb cptOQuuid, OSSHOb Mi^ 
importance, thot the ftb of aR the otaybe oooneetwLkitii Es 
tdestinies. It is niSCftunry, before entering ^ the Tariow.iKtdektt of 
this .culandtouB time, b take « ,gQogtspbiCai tatref of be-olaets 
occupied by the prmdpal nsdioBS vbo sucocedyd the ItoneMiw the 
iSovcreignty of Europe. _ • , ^ 

Tlie Visigoths, aft^ Jlhea,h^WWiSb^,m begun |feii4ktlr 
to adopt the srefineoknt Aeir new i^jaetej haa 

adranced rapidly in,<iiripptoa w bad 

escaped from muck Of .tdteeoiku^tiba WMBewAilegiitdedlfady,* the 
vconqueron, more adrai^d than aUjr ^'ifou^^btheti.WlMtrisns, soon 
learned b ^appreciate t{k» adhrnubget <lir^ «Bd bma to 

.^cultirate the b%her artf .&! Pai>im% tfa« wrired 

great,unpTOTemei)t£oin^klr .Vkhsiy to .tl|^ one lide, nod 

the court of'Cdsstantiiijiple toungntdi^ 

^Irained b didRcaticm, and thdf Christianity secijwd 

.Ihem the beneits of Gtr^ture, rrbn^^i^^idotoly uBltirabd by 
the deigy. 

Tribes of a yery diffenni dwttsta pteticdisfh (he empire from 
the Qemuui forests,->^ek |ktq|(dtdu|t%<' kid the 
Fnmh% of whom the kst stm long ds^jil^ltod l^u Iheir 
to aQ^rt^ntoMki and dhek e<eia«ve' a|t«i(W to the mllkar/ 
iiuieie hl^btoeat ;^<*re :Sito*M and Angbe; tliey 
mm net nfy mmagmp tjk'et^^ttM sto^icl^giM of the «mp(n>» 



JKkiwiB. 

^ f^Si f^r which 
«^t»&wi forded thm great fiMJiliiuss; their goTem- 
among lerend petty chfefii, was. &ToumbIe to peraonal 
ji^p^dcg^ and fermshed a «triking costrast to the absolute 
iSat h^ in the Boman empire. All the 

C^rmaztie tiflbes were remarkable for the respect which they showed 
to the delicacy of the ^^iemale character; they uei4er treated their 
woiaett like slares, as most <^er barbariaus hare done, nor did they 
^grade . item into mere objects of sensual gratification, like the 
Bomans and Byzantines. The German, woman was the companion 
and counsellor of her husband; she shored his labours as an equal, 
not as a servant. It was from the sanctity* of the domestic circle 
among the northern nations that races of conquerors derived the 
firmness and courage which ensured them victoiy. 

The north-eastern part of Europe was occupied by Sclavonic 
tribes, dhFering from Germans in language, manners and tactics ; 
like tlte^^artars of more modem times, they placed their chief reliance 
on their i^valry; mid they yttre more oppos^ to civilization than any 
of the Germanio nations. Thpir form of government was a kind of 
aristocratic republic, but in war the tribes generally united under a 
single leader. They were very averse to fixed residences, and when 
they occupied a country ..they rarely entered the cities, hut remained 
in their camps or in rude circular fortifications called rivgs. The 
Solavonians hated the Germans, and could rarely be induced to unite 
with them against their common enemy, the Romans. 

After the fall of ibe Western Empire, the court of Constantinople 
sunk into obscurity from which it did not emerge for half a century, 
when itf supremacy was restored daring the memorable reign of 
Justudan, The Itaurian Zeno, raised to the purple by his marriage 
with the PrinoeM Ariadne, pus forced to fiy into the mountains by a 
fierce revolt which bis afto^r-in-law Terina had instigatedi He was 
restored to the throne by the aid qf Theodorio, king of the 

Ostrogoths, who had been carefidly educated as a hostage at the court 
of Constantinople. The turbulence of the Goths, and the faithlessness 
of the Byiaatmes, soon destroyed the ami^ of the two sovereigns; 
a detultery, but Sanguinary wazfiu?e harassed the Eastatn Empire, 
until Zeno purchased peaoe by ceding to Theodorio his right over 
Italy, or rather stimulated the Go^ to uedmlahe the eoiH|ueit of that 
peuiniula. The mardh of Theodoric was dm emigration of an entire 
people; the Goths were aecompaniad hy tbehr wwes, their diildren, 
and thrir aged parents^ a vast midtitide k wagoas c<mvsyad their 
WMMi ^rteiotts cfrots, aid their ^sra ol pcoviskms for a teiisonm 
Btanh undertaken in the depth of iriuter. Odoaoer boMiy prepared 
to aOfS dds fmidaldt mvasiaa; ha took pest maehe riveNBontkw 
(Umm) with a poworfol host; Mwmt laaiAkb to lesiit dte 



4^ cwa^i ««■% 

-«ian pnmwje m fiur u ^ mSl rf T«r^ (*j,. 489). 
er, mn not w<m «iAMt iiirf&er ftmnu klwe 

fiege of mon than «»» yean; feit at Iflifth Odoaeer 
(liB. 408), and yaa aoon aftw aasaaeiaKtc^ *t a mKS^ 

m rml; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rtetwed hh conquert by d^Ibutiny of Ae 

y to bis soMiefli in military teno^. thin was 

Tery little liolenoe to tbe ancient possessors ; CtoAs 
!<i fo spare Ae people, to reverence Ae laws, an^ to lay 
bnrbatxjns e|wtotns of judicial combats an3 private revenge* 
sovereignty was soon extended from Sicily to the Dan^, 
nim'ftM SirmtOm ( SirtiHch ) to tbe AtiantSc OcObn ; Atu inolitdiiw 
fthifeS t portion of Ae Wettem Empire. The ntonmck of tbb n«^ 
Hllgdoes showed great wisdom and moderation id bis eivii govidcw^ 
Heat, but unfortunately his attadiment to tbe Ariaft heresy led Um 
•^persecute the Catholics; it must, however, bo confused that Aeir 
turbulence aflbrded too often a reasonable exeuie fcr hli 
eererity. The legal murder of th6» philosopber Bootbius and the 
Vtoerable SymmaehtM were crimes which admit of no palliation; they 
killed Theodoric 8 death, for remOrse brought him to the grave in 
A'e thirty-third year of his reigp (a.o. T>26). 


Sbcttoit IL— TAe of Juttinian* 

peasant named Justin, who bad travelled on foot to Con^ 
i|iMpl6 in the reign of Ao Emperor Leo, enlisted in the impetial 
wid, during the succeeding reigns, so distinguished himself by 
lir utrengA and valour, that he was gradually raised to Ae com'* 
the household troops. On tbe deaA of Ae Rnpew 
ttjmiitis, Ae eunuch Amantius, anxious to seoxre Ae Ar<me fboP 
aVfttures, entrusted Justin wi A a large sum of money to 
guards; but he used it to paitAaie votes for himself, aud 
Mw elovatod to the mupire (ia>. M8> Totally ignorant hioiMlf, 
not inseamhle of tbe value of eduoatton; he ma^to his 
MMfcfaattBtan hit ussootato in Ae anpiiu; and as thu prince bad 
j^KiMm^ud in all ihe.lotmiag of Ae Aae% bo soon obtained tbe 

deaA of Jnatm (a*n. bS7X JaoAataa ruled aioae; but 
of Mihoxty fried m hmting itwaia on bis leign. 
Iphtoa Ar hit e mp ress, Zheodom^ u woman of mean birth and 
gPjyua^Aw aobliff vtoot bad diymto d ovon a capital to 

Vmmmmit d^Wstont i u ip h . At moot ttogular s^ dis- 



4 jiejiLL <5F 

the the £11^1^1^ tik$d|fpn^ 

Aroie from the colonre worn hj Ao cbnridtem tAo oo^iH^ 
priie of swifAecis. Green mid hteo wm» Uie 0M nuJ^le 
Iw Aeir inretmto hoefilky, fhongh tAlfe ®ad «ed 

* ^ 11 , lioweTCTj wm ikoqinred ft enSetenee^ «nd tbo 
Aiei willingly baiiitdod life Mid foHujie <0 support ArirftTourittt 
cobUf/ Jnstiniim was ft pnrtisim of Ao Must} lii* ia^ftwr UwftrtU 
Am prordVed A« fiostility of the opposite friction, fttid led txi.ii 
sedition wMoh'ftknotthdd C^stantinopld in ashes. The distethaaeii 
first burst forth in the circus; Justininu ordeted the rroter* to fre 
lecuted; both faetions immediately turned iimiitt the moimrA/Ae 
leldim were cniled out, Imt they were unable w contend against" thp 
bitizens in the nattow streets, j^ssailed from Ae tops of the hemsea, 
the barbarian mercenaries flung firebrands in revenge, and A«i 
kindled a dreadfu! conflngration, which destroyed a vast number of 
public and private edifices. Afrer the city bad been for soT«id 
days in the hands of the rioters, Justinian contrived to revive the 
ftueient animosity between the greent and blues; Ae latter faction 
dedored for the emperor, a strong body of veterans marched tp the 
m^podrome, or mce-cemrse, and tranquillity was restored by the 
flftughtef of Airty thousand of Ae insurgents. While Ao hiteraal 
state of the empire was thus disturbed by faction, a costly aud un- 
profitable war was waged agninst the Persianf, until As emperor 
purchased a dtsgrftcefiii nnd precarious truce, which both he and bis 
rital chose to designate ns an endless peace. 

^The mmrpation of the throne of the Vandals in Africa by delimfr, 
who owed his succew chiefly to the support of Ae Arian oiorgf, 
induced Justinian to undertake a war, in which he appeared boA Ae 
generous friend of an allied sovereign and Ae protector of 4he 
Catholic faith, llelisarius, the best general of his oge, waa appointed 
to the command of Ae imperial forces, and a iargfe floet urns assembled 
ibt Ae transport of the army in the harbour of Oonrtantinopio (A.pu 
693). Afrer Ae armament had been Uessed by Ae pntdnroh U sat 
sftiil; and, after a prosperous voyage, Behsarios eiflseted a haidiz^ oa 
the coast of Africa without opposirion. He adimneed towaids 
Carthage, defeating Ae Vandaii an hit mtrA, and htontte barter of 
the city wiA Kt6« oppotitistt. fkliiner made oae effisrt more to 
tars hit hitigdoin; H wat VAfueoet^u}, hh army wat irntrievtU/ 
gained, and he was Slotefy herieged in tha^iaatie rnhmhema^ 
The Unfertmiate klag, af^ havii^ Ixoma AS mosl ixmmtl 
%|fremitie« of famiae, wot fomd to tumnder. mfitaadiAjtodBy; 

Was carried captrre to Oosartantiwifie, wh«to;li# wto M 
1 ll$Bmipha! yr o ce miw B that htmwcd dto ntunf* nf Piffitmlnsi 10 m 
terhtoaed moBwA Aowed no smtdbr frit tofrjl, hstl^taito^ 
eeif by t^ecHois on Ae ^itlthiHty ito»ton-froit|ji| 



ftm 





hmkuai Tiktoit^^ iifoipM BeUmiui ji IHttlexI jor atti^ng the 
Jdagtfteai of lttlf« He eeiied from to Sic%^ end 

liiily elA^mfid Aiil importaiil (4l.o» fi3$3. i:!beod«t^ in 
preneieiMv beeled to otert dbitg^ri bj dederiog bintielf tbe nmti of 
^aitiieon; ibut beertfig io tbe tneon time tbot two 0ji^t)OO 
wd |l>eett defeoted in Dolnmtia bj tbo Gotbio t£ 0 ^ be paued 
fldddeidf from extresie detywir to the height of pmtunp^, and 
iritlulTeir hie allegiiince. MisAriua toon appeared to cbe^ioe hit 
he trasaported hie army acrocs Sicilian itndt^ and ftOected 
n laiubag at Eb^itmi (Reggio)* llie greater part of southern l^jr, 
tncludtiig the important city of Naplee, wna ipe^y nbdiied hy m 
imperial forces; while TbecKlatiis, secui!» within the valte of MoiOf* 
made no effort to protect bis subjeota. At length the Qothti 
by the weakness and incapacity of their soTereigfH lemoTtd Km 
from the throne, and chose the raliaat Yitiges for their king* But 
Vitiges was forced to commence his reign by abgudoniof Rome, of 
which Belisarina took possesdoD without enoottshirhy any oppotidon 
(a.a 537). During the ensuing winter, tho anomblcd from 
erery quarter to save, if possible, their Idngdatu in Italy; a powerful 
army, animated by dauntlew spirit, was soon collected, and Vitiges 
led Ilia followers to the siege of Bk>me. jBelisorius concentrated his 
forces in the Eternal City, which was defended with equal skill and 
braycry; but famine soon appeared within the walls, and the citirens 
become anitous for a captiulaiion. A conspiracy was fommd under 
Ae sanction of the pope, ^IrerioB, for betrayii^ the city to the 
iletka; but it was discovered by on intercepted letter# Beliaarius 
sent Syireiius into banishment, and ordered the bishops to doct a new 
pontifr before, howeyer, a synod could be assembled for the purpose, 
lbs genersl s wife, tbe infhmoM Antoniaa, sold the Holy See to Yigilus 
Ibr a brUw of two bundrod pounds weight of gold# Ueinforcements 
iosm iAer ameed feom the East, and the Goths were forced to mise 
^ siege of R4nae, baring lost one^third of tmir number before its 
WftBc Bshsorint pursued ths rotreating enemy to the marshes of 
Samna, aad would piufauhi^ bare capteed that eity, but for the 
^i^uoy of tbe eonudi Kixsss, whom Jastioian had entiifuted with 
l ls iid^ q^ o ndesrtoomasaiid of a btigo division of tbe Bymmiine army, 
the di foei iBe a botwosu the two lenders were finally adjusted, 
CMHu bod takeu advantage of the, intemd to collect new 
and leu thommad %iqpmdkns, sent to inrodc Italy by 
dH couuaumd of^ lleedobest, of tbe Franks, bad stormed 
obt yMofed )li^ Soon after, Xbeodobert passed the Alps in 
pNfia bt 4o jbift of one IgmdM tho«md men* The Franks 
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MkAt AmtteM l«gan>^ Iwt, ^ «KW»e» 

BMtiMviiM mb* 'tiiefe mip, tj»ty P«(itb«d by ibouiui.d'i. aad T1 »m4»- 

||tietjWMnc«4»j9.]u»iBcie«nB|dirtKMa^ t*i:«)>tet iato t«o«i,<rf 
ilHnliwViiitinii Tiiln fit rmpcinr ])di}sn»d6o|» tb»preMiBg4&^geiV 

t ‘J ±_ I.* L / t 




Ut9); mi A* Qothic kingdom rf lulj 4eatio]p^ 

. Bdwaritis wtiimed to Ooaitotiftople m triftinpk, btd^ pMk 
Idm ilie captire Titigea; he was aeat to conduct the Pertm 
but ww loon recalled aad iuigraoed hy the ungxatefiil Jintiidiaa 
While the conqwita of Brfiaaiim were reitariug the weitem^rennwi 
to the empire, barbaroui hofdei raraged, almoit with the 

north-eaeteim frondem. Unable or utiwUliog to meet the Gepidm in 
the field, Juitiniaa entered into idlianoe with the Loi^obaxdi ox 
Lombards (»o called from their long barU or lancei), who had jmt 
thrown off the yoke of the Hemli, and gave them setUeroenti in Pan- 
nonia. A war of forty years' duration, between the hiombardi and 
Oepidee, protected the empire from the invasions of both hordes ; but 
it was still exposed to the incursions of the Sclavonians and Bulgarians, 
who annually purchased a passage through the territories of the 
tiepidss, and extended their inroads even into southern Greece 
Commotions in the remote east brought Europeans, about this dmc, 
jogutMited with new and more formidable races of barbariaiii., iht 
Avuraasid the Turks, w hose impoitance may justify a short digresamn 
mi Ifaeir origin. 

The Avars, from an unknown age, posses^ the mountains and 
deserts thi^ bolder on the lake Baikal in north-eastern Asitb Thenoo 
thqr adtanced southwards under a monarch ^ named Xulun, and ex- 
tant their empire to the eastern sea, which separates Corea from 
Japan. The conqueror took the title of Chakan ox Chagan, a name 
a^ rnied on the coini of the Turkish sultan. But the prosperity of 
.the Avars was not of long duratioii ; they were assailed by rival tdhm 
fym the north, and at the same time hamhmd by dvii wars; wUb 
thus vdistreued, they were attacked by a new horde, called Thin 
kUi hy Qihme writers, but known to the Europeans as the Tarl». 
13m, Avars wore ovej^thrown by these new competitors for empire, and 
Aiir power lotaily destroyed; but their name was taken by anair 
iiirioa, the Ogon ct Varehonites, who after Wing defeated by the 
l^urkii migrated towards £ni^ by the route ef the Ydga. Thef 
dmie the fidse derignatios, b^use the name of the Avars was stffl 
Jbnri^dili, and prsMrred it on account of the tomr which they 
saw itfsoduesd. 

The %irki Am appear m histaif aa Aashma ^ ^ O rigp f d 
Amuw^ they iahahited ih»#Ml Akatoa mousdaihAaai 
hiwmiktog the arinea isiAatj|ip&9( the fiwgM of fliiftfffiif 

djaiiiflfi, 'Theix ihiU hi ilMarihiV ^apunv^Oiid woaaoBi ntte 


mi mrnim mmmioi 


# 

Mom no ai^ tbot, thtj beoom lord* of «m^ AjAm^ their 
QuiJaato^flitiaaaify a pioot ti iron k tiu ]»tte»oe of the keodi 
i liui Mtei. Undttr tho ga&seo of Dni^men^ tt^y Miettod their 
tfepetdence^ aoid madb skm of their fimner nuuitare* So impid 
\m their p ro g te o^ that dorkg tbe ragai of Tlitt*meii and hie ntc* 
MM Dbalmt, thek empire WM extended fbm the Volga to the Sea 
Japoo, They wen thni hrovght to the frmitiere of the Byiantiiie 
»d Ptfmn dominioot, and engaged in oommereiai reiotioni with 
loth^ by their occnpaticm of the coontrief throngh which the ntk-tiade 
roe conied. 

The great riral of Juetinian woe Chosroee or Nnshinran, the mM 
^lehrated Pertiaa monarch of the Saasanid djmoety; in the early 
^rt of hie i^gii he won the affection of hie iuhjecti, by extirpating 
the pemlctoitft ajstem of policy mid religion which his predec^^osOr 
Kob^ seduced by an ^mpostor named Mazdak, had patronised. Hi« 
next care was to give confidence to the labouring classes by jodieious 
laws securing the righto of industry, and by a sedulous attention to 
^6 administration of justice. Having thus secured the trantjoillUy 
and prosperity of Persia, he directed his attention to the farourite 
prefect of the fiasmaiides, the re-establisbment of the empire of Cyrus, 
and perceiving that the forces of Justinian were engaged in the west, 
invaded Syria, at the head of a powerful army (a.d, 540). His vio* 
torious career was checked for a brief space by Beiisarias, but after 
the recall and disgrace ^ that general, he uiged forward his ootMjuetto 
> with alarming rapidity. Justinian, k his distress, repented of his 
ingratitQde ; ^lisarius was restored to command, and by hk judicious 
exertions, Noshirv^n was forced to return across the Euphrates, loaded, 
however, with the spoils <rf western Asia. His next enterprise was 
the conquest of the Caucakan districto, inhabited by the Lorn, the 
Colchians, o&d other semi* barbarous tribes, which the Byxantmes 
Struggled to prevent, and this led to the tedious Loaie war, in whieh 
the strength of both empires was uselessly wasted. In consequence 
of the Perttan war, Jufdman entered into a treaty with the Abytw- 
aians, whose monareh had subdued the greater ptort of Ambto, in the 
expectation of opening, by hb means, a naval oomntmication with 
CUaa and ln4&; hut the design was firostrated by the rduotonee of 
dk Ethii^an nmnaich to engage in a doubtful contest with the power 
of Pefs». 

Urn provinoes of A&ku and Italy, acquuod by the valour 
Bd^Htaritti, were neoriy lost by the incapaeity and tyranny of hb sue- 
MiMfi. Theii mtkmm fMiokiei ^ Moors to take arms; and, 
tikongh tiioae boiiarioBs wetw teiSy reduoed, the Afiricoa provhme 
wit changed imt a and p s pu letoi oeuatiy kto asovage and 
tOtotodls^ 8tdi aminiiatigstw wMthofev^of dm 
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liM'|!aite]»--.«Bto««gT<^ 4«A»«^' 
jPpii«. <w». Wi w wiw lo ti>»»4hfttf4 of Jii(ijiw ni i^y4ifat»# 
fl|N* 4 ¥to.*Jftr <I» *•» witfc.iMWi*.^fiM*iiy iiBft>«(Mm<iiMi'' 

•ight <rf A«. itaipcml •tMgr<^-9iMi* 4fi;r' 
♦•«» Md the rii geoani 

imMfii^ed, iMiohciteifemiiw^ 
6 an Itidj dkgAoed, Mt m minb I 7 W 
« hf th# {dwidar he had pemiitted AwtunHW •to egcUli fwte 
i» WM teat to de&sd (a.d. 648). fotih^ after Aa de{Hirhtre ■ 
of a^d* made htoMeif luaater of Rome, bat the maritime 

ekito tf Itelf wtoited hii attaid(s,{tnd aupperted iheirapetiel ilMereito 
.tottii thy <e i am i d» 'Kar»ee mu aent into the pentBenla ^a.o, 662). 

loalinMm granted to this favourite wbut he had denied to BeiJ- 
q competent (apply of the mnnUiona of war; alliee were 
'tortlyiiS to (^ contingenu, and mcrcenari^ were hired from the 
htthnipvs tribee, Xhu* (applied, the eunudb eagerly soognt 
!• bring the Goths to an engagement; bat Totila showed eoaal 
addonr for the eeubat, and the hostile force* soon ra'et in the rici.jitv 
ofBame.. In the very commencement of the battle the Got 
ocrahy, hnrriad fWwmd by tlieir impetaosity, admnced so fer heyfe 
tiwir iahutiy, th«t they were sorroanded and cat to pieces beP» 
tbljr aould recira assistnnee. Totila, hasting with a chosen (r<B 
to raakedy the disoider, was struck to the earth mortally woonded, e 
his Mowers instantly fled in confusion. Rome opened its gates^ 
tht oonqueron; bol the i^rial forces, especially the harbaiia 
meiMDariM, trwted tlie city more cruehy than the Gothic con- 
^amon hod done, and inflicted on the citiiens the mingled horror o- 
lust, rapine, and murder. The hrurast of the Goths retired, after thei' 
defeat, beyond the Po, and chose Teias for their king. War was • 
coarse renewed ; bat in a flerce battle, which lasted two entire days 
Taias was slain, and the power of the Ostrogoths irretrie>'ably rained 
Kanes had scarcely time to reoorer from the fatigues of ritis catnpaigo, 
eA« he was summmied to repel an brarion of the Franks and Alle- 
mans; he routed them with great slaughter; and then retunibg to 
®®®*» gratified its clliaens by the sembluce of a trittmtih, Italy sroa 
Ana ladoeed to a Byaantine prerrinoe, gorerned by the eniehs of 
firimaaj and Narses himself, the first and most potwrfef of the 
eSMUmri^ governed the whole peninadia far fifteen years. 

I»*Rie mean time Beliaariui hod been tummoMdlto driRml the 
OMdr* fW»m the dnoMrt with which it vrai menaOed, ^ aft bvnsfnf^ 
of ‘&e Ba^pirisM. Ho goloed a dedsira victory ovar ^ Wtatbaa, 
toma )hl*tottladfiratn' impnaing his advantaMS by the ihlrigtHfi w. 
tfaimndiia ■ tlto Bn^(aiiaria w«* iaductoi to totahi 
Da«*^ Ijr Ib payaent of a large niii«ti«r ilidr(!^eif#t' 
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Hsgma 

4. iBrftt^ftkhtrdMu^ «f MiiMi^ Ml iiiikenot litii 

iiie^iiMptlf fwed^:^ kit frii# 

mi ih tmmmimniit^hfei^ 
Kgk meaki afkrwirdi JwikiMt 
rff^^ iliftftbjook H« wit a pkii* imd ^lil|Alt‘ 
^?«reig»i hit MmAei eiwigy ta cduteiwl tM yictt ^ lit 

Mvt aad Ihe^agt. Hit tdknU «t a i^bkiar an! tN^tesman w«ra 
r«at j hod ite acted on hit own pdMjdot, he w oti d hare turpafised 
pttgaatea, hut he yielded hb poweor t<yiSh$ mbrnoim Iheodora, mi to 
nworthy suniatere who abtued hit ecrnddenee^ and op^iaed the 
mptfe. 


S«cnoN III*-*?## EitablUhtMnt of tie (Ml 

SiJLLY in hii reign Juatinian direct hU auction to the itate ol tne 
aw iu hli empire, and formed the useful project of Abetting into a 
inifonu code the rast mass of laws, rules, judicial »axba^ wkeh 
the Tarioua interests of the Boxnaas axid Byaantinee, their progiets ia 
rirUiaation, and tlie inconstancy of thdr rulots, had prodiwed, during 
the course of thirteen hundred years. He saw th M iho multitude of 
ordinances occasioned confusion and disorder, aid thaS the heap of 
inconsistent docisioas and regulations, formed a Ia%rri8ih in whi(d» 
|ustlce went astrsqTi sad iniquity found arewies for eaeape. The eie* 
pition of this great plan was not worthy of the det^« At the head 
p the oommission appointed to prepare the code was Tribooisn, a 
awyer of great eminence, but unforiunaUly an interested flatterer 
kd corrupt judge ; aceustomed to sell joitke, he attaied, perrerted, 
fr suppressed many excellent laws. He fr^ttsi^ persuaded the 
emperor to dcitrey, by supplementary edicts, caUed NotcU, the prin- 
ciples of right which had been prcrioasly eshfolishsd in the Code and 
the Digest* 

Jasdnisn commenced with tbeX]?ode* In an 4 iot, dated the 3 d 
of February, 588 , addressed to the senak of, Cowknrinoplc, he 
dedatod hU resokthm of cgUecti^ into a singfo ridiime, not taeiely 
the kwi in the prcfjdns codes of Qmgoxy, HemoMiuanui, and 
Theod^i^ bt 4 also the kws that had bow pnblislied hf mptoM 
anthemy since the nf thf ISieodorian code* A oommiiswn 

trften mmncfit fawyons, with Tiibsmiin s 4 its head, was ehaifed wkh 
0 mek«mtfoML,of this Ukf jomitted to stxrorui repe- 
tkkms,,^^ jmorW or obsolete laws, to add what wm 

nspsp^ % fa^iti^,y ^e aj fl ana ri^ ^ to unite, one hw, 





t»*liii^*ii— ^haa m^ftm Ae a 

hAR«^'«l^l^«d^f t(^*pp«w* JuftiawjtA^faai^wt taf^rW 
b»Mw ttmuthoriOTi <A4i. kmmtM % iffclk ♦ wdlto 

tp Ifatnwff, tlwt ynrtinrtCT pffr^^ bi4it«4iitk*«o*piiil<li^ 

te^f md<di* mvfm oa banag fiwuid « 

mjbMcdf kwwriidgei Mid proh^ ; k« pw Ae fcwft 

li liw, oiiiiiiiiTag tibitt Ad ndw oodd ^osd iJwindA ba ciAd w awjrti 
jvtffeM ; «ad he cowmandt the pr»feet to h*Ye Ai» «ade ImMl 
liMMgli the e3spm« 

A DKMre ei^tnittve and Afieok wo% MMiiaed, A coBect Ae 
eied of Bneietit jufitprudeiioe. Jturtimaii, owifided Ats 

Mk elio to Tiiboniai^ and gare him the power ef nominatiiig hia 
eUow oonunweioners. Tribooiap. choee one of the amgistntee who 
Ad afeeady ^ed in the formation of Ae Code, four profawoii rf 
[ariipmdettee^ and elcren adyocatet of high legal repatatioa. Theie 
lerenteen commiBiioners were iaetructed to eearoh oat, oolket, and 
put is order, iH Aa* wae really aseful in tlw boofei of the ja^ooawlls 
who had bees asthorued to make or interpret lawi by precediof avfw- 
Mjgsft ; they were persiitted, as in the caae of the Code, to dmnge, 
au, Of folresch, and to fbc doubtful caset by preciae de&udoiif* Ube 
asyer o r loooawncnded Aem, in settling any point, to regard nekhcr 
Ate siiinber iior*the reputation of the jsriscpoDsnlta who had gfTsn 
0|diBons <m the subject, but to be guided aolely by reason and 
Hirir collection was to be arranged in fifty books, haring aH the 
Miter aimged under thttr respectire AH and was to be samad 
Ae Digest, on account of its orderly classificatioB, or the Pandects, 
because it was to contain all Ae ancient jonepnidence \ But Ae 
eonmtssioikerf seem to hare executed Aeir task with more seal ahd 
speed than exaetnesf. The emperor himself did not expect Aat Am 
work could be completed in less Aon ten years. It was neoemry to 
aXMuaa carefully more Aan two Aousaud rolumea, to discma, eeoi^ 
pare, and reduce into order, an innumerable mtmb^ of deetsiaM i to 
yefbrm some of Aem, to reyerse others, and to olasttfy Ae 
Aat TlrAoidan, wfio knew that in miterpmce whkh engage the YMitj 
Shf prinoea, Ae delay between the deaiga aad'eseMlion is howHf kM 
impatieaee, hurried on the wcAc a»riyi%, AatkfM ffnto|ihtoM 
^totlMfyws. 

! Q« JQA of Decveber, 5SS, JusAAui iaTttkkd Aic e dtt c rt a m 
AiA AeanAanty of Uw, by aooMtituAMiofatot%adAeMd lia lha 
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WiilT tMlBi «rtb« IknlMn m IhiStI toww 

‘ ‘ sanay^toM tUlis, •Ctoa#si^ 


MtoaUsdsMl 

wrn^mm 





BOMHiunfr'Vi immmMfr. -it 

wmj n ii im duw ’rf- M ritnt ^A hm mitoAM % 

tmjUkmg mMi M % mikm 4ys 
arfwfwii rf j<riipnijbiM% iritk 

toA smj mqr fim miigtiiM flc 
^pMnci^’ Hrii ia b ii^ 4»t tfa^^gh iw mwat 
»i»iNdc«ffiMk v«ikiM|pidl«4^ «|dfe 

iiiert%iig|lMrt 0 »lM^^ aoa# of dMM teemutat 

fcriiiopi Ifteeh h#yiwf mUvmneiK SboMmiffmkheknaA 
di(Mtol^or«biOtro, Im wilb'tbatreoome be hid te ^ ioi- 

periai authority, which alone has the power to iaterpsit the 

Im. To pnrent An immituse of dke Mudmt ooofintoB, hj a ^irer- 
of MirthBoatf, he ibrbida aU comawatary^ permittuig cdf ike 
taMbtiofi the lafn into Greeks with the additioo of title# and 
paratitie#^— that » to laj, suBiniariei of their conteiil#* He torhidi 
Iht lie of abhreriathmi in transcri^i^ them, dedaring that the o^y 
in whioh a eontnotion mm foond tbonld be heki of no aothority, aa^ 
duit the ananimber ihoald be pimifhed for forgery. Ail othpr tews 
ate deeteied to be abrogated, and ate even forbidteen to be oked in tiio 
trBnoali; and the jadgee are ordered to eonferm k aU tkisf# to the 
Digest him the day of the date of the tdietr Hie emperor injoins 
tile tiurae pmtortan pnefect# to pahhtk the Digast in their seraml 
gOTemui^ and ooneiude# by stating tint he was anirioni la thare 
thte BMfdiotiotii motetioa effkted daring his third oonaalate, in order 
that a year, which hearem had bleteed by a peaoe with Pertk aadtiie 
oenqnest of Ahrtea, shonld Wftness the eompletioct of tide great edMee 
et ke tews, at a hdy and angint tes^le, in whhdi jnstiee th e n kt 
pitmonnee her orades. 

Whilst the eommistioners laboured at the Digest, the emperor 
dbarged Tribonian, and two eminent professors, to prepare an ele> 
fUentary work on jurtspradence, in four books, as «a hitrodaetion to 
the study of tew. portion of JastiaWs legidation is far the 

most Talaable part ; it was finisbed and pnblitiied a little before the 
Digest, and was named the Institates. 

Hie whole system of ancient jtmspradence ips thus ttmpKfied, 
redaoed to fas aa sentia te, and arran^ in the institutes, ^e Pandects, 
and the Code. Rti, alter their pnbHeatioa, Inctinteiijpabliilieid more 
than two Inmdred tupptementaiy edicts ; and when Ac great cdtee* 
tioos began to be need in tiie conrts, sereral errors and tespseftetions 
ware dteot we ra d, as might feasmiahly be exposed in a wotic of sach 
wapfitiih, mmmtfedwithsioh a mm eesa at y speed. A new oo«tistet<m 
was pppoiifaod to lertea the Code j the reswlt of fas tebonm was a 

" W ' >■ ■■■■ 
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, TALL m THE 
ivltkh reeeired iht hnjpmsltfd ficttdH, iStli, 

to lihnself, in etprtw t%lit of 

at A fttbaeqaant tune, bnt fteparately, fuch a« 

i|]yi6i0a^dg« nemsarj. These \rere called Norek; tfc^ thtoitj 
%hj \ti $bme ii^tasces repeal the Code ; atid iHs this kc^eyencTHhat 
1ih« led to^'ifce tritmcton of Tribonmn and the prince fiariuf 
Ul; Wen' guid^ vj interest and favour, rather than by and 

equity, tireie Nbtela are one hundred and si tty* eight ijin^unbet; 
ibut duly ninety-eight have the force of Jaw, having been ^lleeted 
Into a tolnme in the last year of Justinian'i reign. 

This code itas supplanted in the East by the Basilica or Greet 
constitutions of later epipeTors. In the ‘West, Illyria was "the oiily 
province by which it was received, Until tbe overthrotv of the^GotWc 
monarchy afforded an opportunity for its introduction into Itsdy. 
The Code was, however, superseded by the laws 6f tbe Ltmkaro% 
when their hordes became masters of Baventtn. AftOr ChartertJ^e 
had Overthro^^ the Lombard monarchy, lie Searebed Italy in Tain fcr 
a copy of Jnstiniuni legislation ; it remained Concealed until 
ttrelftb century, whenn copy of tlie Digest was found bn the atjdure 
of Amalfi, by the troops of the Emperor Lotliarre Il.^^nid pifbsehtid 
by hiraAo the citizens of Pisa, wito had aided the imperialists dn this 
expiditiofl. At a later period, a copy of (he Code was discotcfed at 
Ravenna, bnd a collection was made of the Novels which vrere dis- 
persed throughout Italy, Such were the origin and^revolutioiis of 
this celebrated body of legislation, the source of tbe^Vil law th^OUgli^ 
out Europe, and tbe great guide -to the most ciriticed nations in 
fupjllying the defects of their several legal svsttans. 


SnemoN IV. — History of the Hilk-Tmde. ' Intro^ittwn «f 
^ilk-Worm into Ertrope, 

SrtE was known ns an article of commerce, nnd extensively used in 
tbe western world, long beroi*o the insect (bat produces this precious 
iubstonce, and whose nature \rh% unknown, ^v»i brought for the first 
time to Constantinople. Ko one bsfore the age of Ju^uion Iwid even 
contemplated such an cn(er})riM', It was only by long and painful 
joumcyi Lbfough the dangeious and difficult wilds of central Asia, 
ehfttrA merchandise could be procured, which ppopesa of ivealth 
undTOxury rendered almost indispensable to ttm of 

£ttrope, Asio, and Africa, tliat surrounded iJie dUediterqiBMU*: l!ii« 
Asxyrians and M^des, in the carl/ ageji, liad lor^ w/nyon^Jy^ ^ 
commerce ; and hence we find thi garmeoU of wmugbt 4®*;; 
lUUftlly called Alcdian robes by the ancteni Vriterf. Ihk 



THS SIU^TRAPS. U 

tb«. Pemana, tiko attach 

» the tra4e^ nothing that could wdtt«f%m 

(ftr.kiiu4ff« lipgfttjtem the Greek and %riwi ^endiwkt # jUa 
aioh«ied the «iU^ which . th«J tw»«F^ed into (he wcatem c<Hi|t;ritt. 
tabg thxottgh^u^a^^uuiber ofh^^ it wuaof courae scatce and 
ear. During JFuatiuinij V reign, the Byxwitmcs, 5>r, ^ fcb^ ftiH called 
hcmselyeiii, the Roman?^ were eager tq freo tUOT«e}«e|^i)com their 
iepeudauce oai the P^emans for the »uj*p^ of thia^ 4 rti<de. \ tried 

0 lower j^e bj purcharing from otlter -MiatJo 4ttd by 

uahing ^erti'ou* to open a direct. commnnif»rioU- wiA Opuntiy 
u which the rilk i» produced. Tbeir i^iu^co of geogu^hy wag 

1 great impediment to tbeir success they h^. yixy notions 

reipecting the position of the regions where this dogir^blo commodity 
wai procured They contented themselyeft with ioosely describing it 
as part of India, or some veiy remote country in eastern Asia. ' 

A few modem writer* have been misled by the inaccuracy of the 
Bygantina hUtorians into tlu? belief that the country which suppU^ 
tiie ancient world with silk was the Punjab, and Uic districts of 
north$lU India adjacent to Persia, regions where silk Ima never yet 
been produced in sufficient abundance to form an tuticlc of c^omiuerce. 
Ox? the contratj, the circumstances related respecting Serica, the stik- 
growing country, are manifestly ^plicablo to no place but Chinn, 
where riUtis still produced more plentifully than in anj other part of 
the world. Indeed the very name %re3 nppcnt^.to have been deriveil 
from thifi commodity; for Se, or, ^ it is pronor^iccd in the provincial 
dialect#, S^r, is the Chinese name for the rilI^‘*’^'orra. "We also kud 
the Sint? Identifed with the Seres by the artcient geographers, and we 
know that A/w, or CJiw^ ha* been alwuys the name given to China 
by Uie nations of w’estera Asia. In the preceding volume mention 
has been made of tlie embassy sent from the Romans to the Chinese, 
in the agi; of the Anionincs; and it i« only necessary to add^ in proof 
of the commercial relations between this ancient empire and the 
western world, that a tolerably arcumte account of the revolutions 
ia the and Parthian kingdoms may be found in Chinese 

historieth 

The rilk wa# imported froqi China in packages, which caravans of 
ineithwrts biwngbt across th extreme bieiith of Afiu, % a journey 


* Ths kfvstijitm f*!n Uui CWmiw Jtnk, ofth« 8*«umM (lrf>a*tT <n PrrMfi, thfnrf tn' 
wiUi iS*»; iaU» Pemi^ wW* Uw ir«t 

*aff^ to. Uj^ig of Uw lhtr4j<itoHit 4-i>> H'), hy TiniJUii*. U» ^A^l»^«u^an 

^aafthiiy ofwa ^ Abo^ ttoit mre ft n,i. ! t — .l- ^ 

ctSSnv^Mi SftUtjUftliSS w Aiuseuk. Tlw 
cjbk^ Ookaj *fta iMwbaWj vrte of th« 
iwpwy V UW lIoM- fh>m 

sSrU wftln; hi «t fitit w>4wtn 
.WOlip **Krt of iLrtkii^,^ luwaicx I 


*0TWnfn; wtw ga\ft lain the of 

Jurtm, This ttbot# aame itaa 

SlftnOwii, l*rcime lb« (ooiKlrr of ll>»* frtUJtv 
fS the ManiSgtmijMis, irio arA JirsUy Cf^IrfksiJ 4 
ifl AitnenhUi lUstSrr. 
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of hmAr^i and f<^*tbrd6 days, to the of Sjiia. 

Pcniaiis who supplied the Booaans, osimlly made tixeir parchaoee ftoa 
Ike fiegdiaiif, on the banks of the Omis^ and th^r traffic was hable to 
be inteirupted by the White Huns and ^the Turks, who saeoessieety 
eonquered that induitnons people. But the difficnlttei of the road 
between the Sogdian capital, Maracanda (Samarcawiyf and the first 
Chinese city in the prorinoe of Shensi, led to frequent efibrts for 
•pening a new and less perilous route, which, howerer, proTed ufisuo^ 
oestfoL From the time they passed the Jaiartes, the enterprising 
Sogdians had to contend, not only with the dangers and difficulties <rf 
the intervening deserts, but also against the wandering hordes, who 
have always considered the citfzen and the traveller a$ objects Of 
lawful rapine. 

It is recorded as a proof of the vast expense of the magnifieeitt 
spectacles with which Julius Ctesar sought at once to dazzle and con* 
ciliate the populace, that he decorated the actors in his varied pageants 
with a profusion of silk dresses, which were viewed by the Italians 
with equal wonder and admiration. In consequence of the difficulties 
of transit, the vast length of desert which the caravans had to traverse, 
and, probably, the limited supply of silk in China itself, this article 
bore a very high price in Rome, and was often sold for its weight in 
gold. Silken dresses were esteemed too expensive and delicate for 
men, and were appropriated wholly to ladies of eminent rank and 
opulence. In the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, a law was passed 
enacting, ‘"that no man should disgrace himself by wearing a silk 
drew.'' This might, however, have been a religious as well as a 
sumptuary ordinance, for it is a singular circumstance in the history 
of silk, that, on account of its being the excretions of a worm, sever^ 
religious bodies in the East, but more especially the Mohammedans, 
consider it an unclean dress. Indeed, it has been decided by the 
unanimous consent of all the Sonnite doctors, that a person w’earing 
a garment made entirely of silk, cannot offer up the daily prayers 
enjoined by the Koran. 

The profligate and effeminate Ileliogabalus was the first of the 
Roman emperors who wore a garment entirely of silk ; and, in conse- 
quence of his example, the custom of wearing silk soon became general 
among the wealthy citizens of Rome, and even extended to the pro- 
vinces. It teems probable, also, that the price of the article hod 
diminuhed in consequence of its beginning to be imported by the 
maritime route through Alexandria, instead of by caravans through 
the arid deserts of Tnrtary and Turkestan. Chinese histories infimm 
ut, (hot an ambassador from one of the Astomnes cane to tkek 
remote country for the purpose of conclnding a commeroiol tnmtj, 
and this is rendered highly probable by the foot that oriental com- 
modities became both plentifui and cheap under and after their 
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.A»THi»miw MamiUiiai infoma lu, tkai in kU age {a^ 
870) mSit. ww genesi^ worn vrm hy the 4ow*r chuMC 

the restomtioD of « natire 8y&a«tj in Pmia vnder the 
and the eitdb^iBhmeat of the Eaaiem empire at ConaUm^ 
timyihety a loog tenet of wars ensued between the Fenian toTereignt, 
who deemod themtelres le^timate iiiheritmrs of the power of Cyrus, 
-knd the Bjsai^De emperors, who wished themtelves to be considered 
foooesaon of Alei^ander the Great, The command of the sea of Oman 
jfave the Persians a decided adrantagc orer the Egyptnin merchants, 
who were forced to import oriental commodities by the tediona and 
dangerous navigation of the Red Sea. Until the introduction of 
steam aarigation, the Red Sea, or Fnm Supk\ as it is called by the 
Orientals, was universally dreaded by voyagers. The strait at its 
entrance was significantly named by the Arabs Balh^i-^Mandeby or, 
“ the gate of tears and it was a common proverb with Eastern 
iwdlors, Yam-Suph is a double-locked sea; there are six months in 
the year that you cannot get into it^ and six more that you cannot get 
out of it. " But the Persians were not satisfied with this natural 
superiority; having it in their power to molest or cut off the caravans, 
which, in order to procure a supply for the Greek empire, travelled by 
land to China through the northern provinces of their kingdom, they 
laid such onerous transit duties on foreign merchants, that the Greeks 
were forced to abandon this branch of commerce, and purchase then 
ulk from the Persians and Sogdians. These with the usual rapacity 
of monopolists, raised the price of silk to such an exorbitant height, 
that the Greek manufacturers, whose looms depended on a supply of 
this raw material, were thrown out of employment and nearly ruined. 

The Emperor Justinian, eager, not only to obtain a full and certain 
supply of a commodity which was become of indispensable use, but 
solicitous to deliver the commerce of his subjects from the exactions 
of his enemies, endeavoured by means of his ally, the Christian mon- 
arch of Abyssinia, to wTest some {>ortion of the silk trade from the 
Persians. In this attempt he failed; hut when he least expected it, 
he, by an unforeseen event, attained his great object of procuring his 
subjects on abundant supply of silk, independent both of ships and 
caravans. 

Two Persum monks having been employed as Christian mission- 
aries by some of the churches which had been established in India, 
pursued their evangelical labours until ths^ had penetrated into the 
remote country of the Seres, or Chinese (a.d. 65J). There they 
observed the laboars of the silk- worm, the mode in which these ani- 
^msls were fied on the mulbeny-leaf; the care bestowed upon them in 
the leveral periods of insset transformation, and the attentioa necessary 
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to obhuiiing coooonir kayowledge^ tke me$e 

pOM^iim of the iotaet , wotiU .We be^ wUm; fw the 
eiapfet vrliile tke «iik-caterpiU$r if uudc^oing iti dumget f«irie« 
ftcoordiug to the temperatore and the qtiaatit/ of ii<mmhi?ieht jffith. 
which it if supplied ; the heatj^ also of the insect and the suhl^iieBt 
perfection of the silk depend upon the mode itt which these eWgcs 
are made, and the intervals between the successire mottltings of the 
•kin, which t^ike place before the' animal attains its full growth. 
The Chinese calculate that the same number of insects, w hich would, 
if they had attained the full sise in twenty-three or twenty-four days, 
produce twenty-five ounces of silk, would produce only twenty ounces 
if their growth occupied twenty-eight days, and only ten ounces if 
fbrty days* In order, tlierefore, to accelerate their growth, they 
supply the insects with fresh food every half-hour during the first day 
of their existence, and ihen gradually reduce the number of meals as 
the worms grow older. It deserves to be remarked as an unnoticed 
fact in rmturnl theology, that Ihe substance on A\hich this valuable 
caterpillar feeds, is the leaf of the mull)crr}’trce; and Providence, ns 
if to ensure the continuance of this useful species, has so ordained it, 
thxU no other insect n ill partake of the same food; thus ensuring a 
certain supply for the little spinster. 

Having made themselves acquainted with these particulars, the 
monks repaired to Constantinople, and revealed tlie information they 
had acquired to the Etnpeior Justinian. Encouraged by the libcrid 
promises of that monarch, they undertook to bring to his capital a 
sutficieiit number of these wonderful insects to whoso labours man is 
so much indebted. They proceeded to Cliina, and finally accomplibhe<l 
the object of their mission by obtaining a competent supply of the eggs 
of the silk-w'ornn which they concealed in a hollow cane. Having 
returned safe to Constantinople, the eggs were, under their dliection, 
hatched by the artificial heat of a dunghill, and the insects were fed 
oil the leaves of the wild mulberry-tree. Such care was bc&lowcd 
upon them, that they snou multiplied, an I worked in tiie same manner 
ns in those climates where they first became the objects of human 
attention and care. 

Justinian at first attempted to monopolize this source of profit, but 
the rapid increase of tlio w orms opened the trade, A singular cir- 
cumstance enables us to appreciate the sjieedy success of the (ireeks 
in the manufacture ofiNllk. Before the sixth century closed, the 
Turks, descending from the Altaian mountains, conquered Sogdiana. 
The conquered people had found the demand for silk rapidly dimin- 
isliing, which (hey attributed to the commercial jealousy of the Per- 
•ians. They complained of their losses to their new roaster, the 
Turkish khakiui, who sent ambassadors to form a commercial treaty 
with the Persian monarch, the celebrated Nushirr^n. It was obviously 
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unwifC policy to hovl ken 

fortt^d kyond the 0x0$; and Kuc$l[h*?SliNr^ lielide*, eager to open 
a dirtOt eoannonicBtian tvitb Clhmi, iWOagfa the- Pertkn golf. To 
ftliow his contempt for the offen of the So^kns, he purchased up all 
their goiods, and committed thept to thd*^fltoAeB. ^ The Ichalran nest 
sent amhamdora to Jdstiniafi IL, who, after a ioilsomo joumoy, 
reached Constantinople (a.d. 571), Just twenty years after the intro- 
luctlon of the silk-worm ; when, to their great astonishment, they 
ornid the Byzantines in the possession of silk of their o>m growth, 
md so »kiHed in its use, that their manufactures already riralled those 
:)f China. From this time the Sogclian canying-trade declined; it 
was totally annihilated about the middl^Lof tbeminth century, wlicn n 
hnatic insurge it, in China, murdered the foreign merchants, and cut 
]own the mill 'iry-trccs, to destroy the silk that enticed strangers to 
tlie eeJestiul empire. 

For nearly six hundred years, the Creeks were the only Europeans 
uho possessed tlic silk-worm: at len^h, Roger I., king of ^^iclly, 
engngid in war ^^ith the Uyzantinc empire, haring captured sonic 
peisons skilled in the production and manufacture of silk, established 
factories at Pah rnio, Mhieh lose rajadly into celebrity. Tliencc the 
trade «ij»rea<i into Italy, Spam, and France; but in moi>t of those 
eountries the manufacture uas long deemed of greater importance 
than the production of the raiv inatcriai, France owes her present 
supeiioriiy in the tnulc to the patriotic exertions of IFenry IV,, who 
made extensile nurseries of mulheirv -plants, and distributed them 
gratuitously to all desirous <*f (vtahlishing plantations. James I. 
uidr.^vonrcd to introduee the jjroduetion of raw silk, as a trade, into 
England his lino tlo- expt nmcnt lias been frequently repeated, 

hn; it IK V, r l a- h* t n atfenddl aitn comphde success. Similar trials 
h iw- uKo h- e” \Ku in Ireland, hm tln‘ result has not yet answered 
the cxpt''U''lions (u the patriotic pntj<'c:ors. 


SiiTloN — The Muu4ir(In/ of the Franks^ under the 
Met on (in Dijtnuly. 

TiiK hlstuiy of the Franks properly begins with the establishment of 
a I.irge body of tliat nation in Bedgic Guul, under a chief named 
3Kre-nig', from whom the dynasty roceired tlie name Merovinglan^ 
Ho was suixeeded by his son liildcnk*, a brave warrior, but the slave 
of liis pijssions- An insult that lie offered to the wife of one of hii 
t‘ff.ctr.3 occasioued a revolt; Ilildcrik wai dethroned, and a Count 
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6r Gtle», proclaimed king. After aa exile of eigkt jom 
HHderik was restored, and the remainder of his reign appears to haY( 
passed in tranquillity. Hlodo-wig" was the next soTereigB: his haisl 
Oeraisn name was softened bj the Latins into CJodovecus, or Clovis 
the origin of the modem Lndovicus, or Louis. At bis accession 
481), Cloris had scarcely reached his twentieth year; the ardour ol 
youth combined with the circumstances of his position to urge him to 
foreign conquests; for the fertility of the Belgic soil, the purity of its 
waters, and its atmosphere, continually attracted fresh hordes to the 
lower Rhine, who sought admission into the Belgic colony. Clovis 
found it necessary to enlarge his frontiers, and invaded the Roman 
province. Near Soissons he encountered Syagrius, the son of his 
father's rival, Egidiua, and gained a decisive victory. Syagrius sought 
refuge with the Visigoths, but that nation had lost much of its 
martial spirit; Alaric II., unworthy of the name he bore, sent the 
unfortunate general bound to Clovis, by w'hom he was beheaded. 

The conqueror was now the most powerful monarch of his age, and 
the neighbouring princes eagerly sought his alliance: he chose for his 
queen, lllodohilde*, or Clotilda, whose uncle was king of the Bur- 
gundians. Clotilda was a Christian; she lahound earnestly to con- 
vert her husband, and especially urged liim when his crown and life 
were endangered by an invasion of the Germanic confederation of 
tribes, called the Alleraans. Clovis, persuaded that he owed the great 
victory of Tolbiac to the prayers of Clotilda, became a convert, and 
received the sacrament of baptism from the bishop of Rheims (a.i>, 
496). He gave the prelate, as a fee, all the land he could ride round 
while he himself slept after dinner, a gift very characteristic of a con- 
queror, who felt tliat he had only to wake and acquire new dominions. 
Soon afterwards he undertook new conquests. Advancing in the 
direction of Genabum (Orleans)^ he crossed the Loire, spreading every- 
where the terror of his name. The Bretons, long subject to the 
Romans, consented without reluctance to a change of masters. Clovis, 
having traversed their country, entered Aquitaine, pillaged the houses, 
laid waste the fields, plundered tlic temples, and returned to Paris, 
“leaving,” os the cot<'mporarv historian says, “nothing to the ^vrctchcd 
inliabitanU but the soil, which the Franks could not take a>vay." 

The kingdom established by Clovis extended from the Rhine to 
the Pyrenees, from the Alps to the ocean, but its security was very 
uncertain. Wherever the conqueror appared, he met nothing but 
tubmisrion from the varioua races settled in Gaul; as soon, Rowever, 
ai he passed onwards, his nominal ^subjects closed upn his rear, 
retaining no more trace of his march than the furrowed ware does 
of a vetsel's keel. Neither was the Frankish monarch absolute over 
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^ «wn soldierg; his army was composed of free men^ who disdained 
[submit to despotic rale. They gave to their monarch bis tbare of 
^ booty and notbing. more*. When they disapprored of the expe- 
iion foi which they assembled^ they ahando»^ it without scruple; 
' if the monarch refused to undertake a war which they deemed 
visaUe, they forced him to comply with their wishes, not merely by 
enaces, but by actual force^. 

On the death of Clovis 511), his dominions were divided 
tween his four sons, Hildebert® (Childebert), Hlodonier* (Chlodo- 
W,) Hlodher’^ (Clotaire), and Theodoric^', who respectively occupied 
ie capitals of Paris, Orleans, Soissons, and Metz. This distribution 
Lye rise to a new geographical division; all the districts between the 
Ihine, the Meuse, and the Moselle, received the name of Oster-rike'*, 
[nee corrupted into Austrasia; and the country between the Meuse, 
he Loire, and the ocean, was named Ni-oster-riko*\ or, as it was 
Uinized, Neustria. All that was not comprised in this division, 
elonged not to the Merovingian Franks, but retained its ancient 
ame of Gaul. 

Clilodomer and Theodoric engaged in war iNith Gundumer'*, king 
f the Burgundians. In a great battle fought near Vienne (a.u. 523), 
JlUodoraer was slain’^, but Theodoric gained a decisive victory, and 
dded the Burgundian kingdom to his o\^'n dominions. Clotilda took 
he guardianship of her infant grandchildren, but the favour she 
bowed to the three sons of Chlodomer provoked the resentment of 
;}hildebert, king of Paris. lie secretly proposed to Ids brother Clo- 
uire, that they should secure the persons of the young princes, shave 


(Ir^gory of T^nirs fnnnKtu*^ u» i^iih n 
imout •netflott' im ih» wihject “ AImhU 
Im tioje iht* anriT of Cliois juIUikh] u 
itiRilwr of c htirchw atWl houiM'* H u 
ukI ukeii aw*Y, from one of tb« cathtNlralit. 
fk T* 5 ? of (lurprmu#; Yiie anti bcmiit llie 
of Uiti (lit>ce«e nwnit a 0) 

Mtlnim it To thin man, tW king nanl, * F«1 
low at* to SouaoBft, where tti* plunder « ill be 
ihamd, and ihouUi chance give ra* the vane, I 
wUl do what Tour praitle mqttlm. WTien 
tiwy raochad they wei.t u> (he place 

whenp Uip plunder wu piWd. and iho king 
••id, ' 1 entreat you. my braeo wamori, to * 
t« nttt ihM Ta»e U4 adidUion bo my ahare. 
ptm thia, a pnwnmpttKHi* aoVliffr eaclatmrHl, 
f' low ^lal) bara nodiis^ bnt the porthm 
you kf ki '' 

^ ^ Tha biatoTian onoted hi the procedUftg 

'•ote aaya. “ After tiui, Clotaife and ChiW»> 
fcwi of ClcnriR} fptaMd the deem of 

■Nirebiwa ageioel tlw BuygonduuM. Tbmr 
tenUker, Theodoric, wa aaw 0 ing to 
tn Urn npedham, UU the Priiika who fbllow^ 


him, iftiil un(uiitu-niKl \ , ' If >i'U not 
your brothnw, wc will fjtiU you, and choowJ 
anoUier Icadt^r 

** HlMn.U’rtb, ti<irrinr 
• Hbxki-mer, 

HIikI hir,rtiehrat$ii a*t<i r^nfiUfit 
*• I mnKW-nk- />r(n t iiiiwiHjJl (hf 
•• That JA, Ka$ifrn 
'* That i», Is orUi-atutfrH A 
** (iuiHlU'Uier , nm^ ffrml 

i* “ '1 he brofhm joined (hrtr fojrci at 
\'e*erancia, a place aiutalrd In the UTrilory ol 
tW city of Vjcttne, and gare batllo lo Gumln* 
nter. The Burgnndtan having taken to flight 
with hi» army, Chlodomer punned him. awl 
when he wm et a diiUnce from bi frteodv lh« 
Bnrgmifliam, itntuUmg the aignala of th« 
Fra^«, exeUimed, ' Cnwe thw way, we arc 
thme. He bdtwed them, and ajjuirwl hla 
bnrae into the midal of the enemy They 
aUftmeided bite, ent oiT hie head, end fa'ng 
It on a piJte, thepiey ed it to) thetr jwrtnm — 
Gr»ifarf of Toun 
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(bcir mi diride their dotnuuoaa. Clotaire leidiiy joined tn 

the project, and put the two eldest of fau nephews to d^th; the 
ttiTcd by fuithfal serranU, cut off Uii haii* with hU own bauds, 
and entering into a monastery, spent a life of oelihaoy^^ Ten ycara 
after this event, Theodoric died, and was moceeded by his son, Th«>- 
dobert'*, wbo took the title of king of Aostrasb. His uoclei at^ 
tempted to deprive Theodobert of his domijiioni, but being dauated 
by the mere display of his power, tliey turned their arms against 
Spain, hiid waste Arragon, liiscay, and Catalonia, stormed Pampeluna, 
besieged Saragossa, and were only induced to retire by a present of 
the tunic of Bt. Vincent, a relic which, in that superstitious age, was 
deemed an invaluable treasure, 

llie fame of Theodobert extended to Constantinople; Justinian 
endeavoured to win his friendship, by the cession of tJic nominal 
claims which the empire retained over Provence, but the Austnwian 

To ulmvc Uir lioad, lh(' form of tl<- «luit you ]mr# iKgiiu, oihI Utr will n, U at 
Ihhitiin^t » urntTfigu, «( th(« JKTU'*} Anionp you r<^mpMt' }our ) rojtt t ' Iuim«Tialrh, 
Uio curly Frwikt, Uic trmti of Imir ww* tn Cloijurr, takuifl ilit cklMt of thp fhililrem by 
Ujiifii a iMuU)l ol royjJt) lu iliu crowu of tlio unii, tlirtw huu on iho grouutl, uml rUI> 
goM lung linu uti»k*r ibt' put him craeDy 

'Phe Account girm of tlai tran«(ttou by to Hih Imuiicr U-mliwl al the icew*, 

Gri*gnr)r of Tour* in ttw mtcTr*hUiig to be Uirew hinisclf at llai ft«l of Chililnlxat, aiid 
omittci " Clotflirc rmililv Ijtc l»rcK kiwing hi« kmuii, rxcluiiiuMl, * Help me, my 

tiwr’i liitijiiet, arid t'ame to Fun* (’Ijild^'bcrt good falJirr. let me i>ot be munierod like niy 
liad olrcadj ^prrud n rt-port timt In* and liu |KHir I'ruduT ' Then, C’luKlelHrt, Jnelang uito 
brother had ufmKnl u> Invest tlieir neplurw* team, i*«id to f’loUur, ‘<Hi' I entreat }uu, 
wail niyaltj , oiul thev uent a rocHMmger to my renr, Jeer brt>l]ic*r, Imvc the Jtnidncfta to 
('lotUiln, then nJiuliug in the wnue city, w1h» kjHire tin* idiibl* Uk. if yuu couaetii to »p*ro 
•aid, ‘ Setul ruiir gretulHiihlmi, tltat they muy him, I lull utu wbotfver you may de- 
Imt ruiwn] to the llmmc She, joyon», and mniMl' 11m t lotairc.i^rerw helming him a it)i 
knowing nothing ol tiie plot, afl( r liaving rt'proiuhes, sanl, ’ Thruit the child iwav , or 
made the childr.'ti out uml drink, j»eitt tlmm Ui you *hall the ni hi* for you Vttr© litu 

tlinf mifhji. tuMug, '(io. (Inldren, 1 will brat l(» urge me to tin* dried, though ymi mut 

behern dnit tii\ hUt u not lo*i, a h tu 1 aw ymj slinak Ifwu lU compltUott. Then Chlldebert, 
lua ih« throiM Winn tin- thndrtu ram© Iti ularmrtl, puohett Umi clnld oter to (dotairc, 
Uwlr nnclM, Uiey %rere tnk'n nml nrparated who airuck hb dagger Inio the boy » anlf , and 
frtHu iherr M'nanl* ami gorciimra Ibou they aW him on the bodr of bm brother. After, 
almt tlumi up upan.tlir tdnhirtn in wie plae-c, nanU they miirdend Umucnrann gjid tulon. 
adU U» aHeiMUnr* iu anoihtr When tlii# V\ lien tJit'y won* dcud, Clotalrr' motioted bu 
WM ikmr. Child. Urt uml Clmuire wnit Area- hopk», wiihonl *lKm.ng tliy ctmipnnctioJi fbr 
diiu ome ol lloir otlnm lo iIjh ijuren, with the ronrtlur of liia ocjdieaa, amt rttinxl witJj 
tt •cl»\«n and ibttwn aa ord W hui ht rant© Chi)ilebi*rl to die winrirb*. Thf qnreii Ck> 
iWo )i*r prw^te, aimwing Imr drcea, he wiid, lilda, baring ploortl Ibe bodira on a Vi*T, con- 
* Thy atuo.ifor l(»nb, de^iry to ki.o\t tliy ph^i- diKinl them, with htiMiies, rucred aouffi. and 
aure. ifTat.ou* »|i.reu, rra|KH ling iht niMiimu in pn>hni»d gxu f, U» die ilmrth of Si. I'uter'n, 
which tliwi ahimld trtwi Uir chihlrnu Order where limy wtjr* bitrtnl logtulwT On* wan 
ailher Ihcir Uah or tbctr tUroata li> be cut. ten yeoxa old, awl the n Imr m*. 'I'll# third 
AabmiHhy) Ly theae wvwds, awl (uiragvd at mu, muiiad Cluk>akl^wwi aared hyiJwituw. 
Iwdmhhiiit ihi Mia»r» aiwt wnkW awvrd. the fciVfww of ttmw hr««v »ao, c<U^ 4«rw«u. 
'ifttwat gwvc tud to her wmh, oinh »c*ivw Kmiovuiohif bb oarihly hiugdcaa, hr bwcuM 
inowhi|f wUal *Ih' naUl, no tneibUd waa l«rr a cbtrk, and, penaathi^ b g^ w«rJt». SnaUy 
iwttd, iwjvrudeuily rrpianl. *li they arc iwK rf««^ M piW a ordara. Th« two kln^alaoiwd 
to rtrlgw liU their (aitirr, 1 wwidd iwih«r •* oWMiMthem Um anhnifeiacw of Ckdawtr. ' 
thew dead than aU»rw. Then Arcwdki* rr llbaothehart, rrry fcrrWwNi/ /Ar 

tomoil yroaoptly to Unww whoaou hlM, and paopie. 
aoid, ‘ \ on way pcfawrer* , l)»e qiwm a{iprirrr«i 
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entewd mt^ w allmtjee witK Totila, the einperor^s enemj, 
Qssed the Alpi, and qurckij aubdued the greater part of northern 
After hii return^ the army he ikft behind met trith some 
^eisei, and the inflated yanity of dnstinian led him to issue a medal, 
k srhidi he styied himself Conqueror of the Franks. Theodobert 
^ io enraged at this arrogance, that be prepared to lend an army 
WMigh Httngary into Thrace, and assail Justinian in his capibd, but 
daring enterprise was frustrated by his sudden death; he was 
^ed by the fall of a tree (a.d. 548), while hunting the wild buflFlilo, 
\ dangerous spcnb to which he was passionately addicted. 

I Thoodobakl’® succeeded to the Austrasian throne, hut died after 
m inglorious reign of soren years. Cliildcbert soon followed liim to 
die tomb, and thus Clotairc acquired the sole, hut not the undisturbed, 
>os 4 e«gion of Ncustria and Austmsia. His own son, Cliramnt^*®, 
licadoil a rerolt of the turbubmt Brt'ton^, but he was defeated and 


[larbarously put to death, witli bis entire family**, by command of his 
cruel fatloT- The chronick'rs mid, tliat Clotairc died the next year 
[a.d. 561), at Compeigne, on tlic anniversary of his son's death, and 
at the precise liour of the horrid hutcherv, 

Clotairc left four sons — (1iarlberl*\ (Jontram**, Chilperic‘\ and 
Sigeberd\ who shared h s dominion ‘i. Tlie turbulent period that 
followed, is princii>ally remarkable for the troubles occasioned hy the 
crimes of two infamous women, lirunilda and Fredegonda, the wives 


of Sigebert and Chilperic. Fredegmida hud won her w'Jiy to the 
llirone by murdering (iaUwintha, the sister of her rival; and the 
jealousy betweea two ambitious and unprineipb^d w'omen ’was nggra- 
|ratcd, on one side, by the desire of revenge, and, on the other, by 
^he difficulty of maintaining her dignitv, when sho woa changed from 
^ mistress into a wife. During the long perioil over which their 
rwentraeuts spread, it is difliimlt to distinguish anything but murders 
and fissassination*, in the gloomy annals of the time. Fredegonda 
procured the death of Sigeberl, and ntierw.irds of C’hilperic and his 
[two sons, being cbiefly enraged against Merovec**, who hud moriied 
iBrunilda. 


j Childebcrl inherited the kingdom of his father, Slgehert, and that 
!of his uncle, Gontram; aided by Ids mother, Uninilda, he maintained 


** Tl»Ekl*WW, «//. tW Wih KU irlftj (cut ktxHild tw 

Utitin. irafVfi#. 1 Imiw-d TImr ubiit them up In « jintif hu', 

•i ^ 1,1^ nmtiM iiATtttfi HMue to «n m. wtcrc Hnun. ■xt^ndnd an a brtirh, trwk 

gawnnot, Uw omol irf tU» HtMoim rwi •w«v, ■fr«»|rtpd; iiat fire in lUjt himite, ftr»S 

MNi wm lAnm to aftor Hmm ii «« c(mmn^ utib lUl if* — OV- 

tCInBBnii) Wffw I* l»v«na> tb« klitp* bft Tavr*. 
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lo C'lotMfr, uramtl that th# priiKT, •• irsrtiit* 
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a md swiguinary straggle againit Fr©dego]rf%;idl 

jKm^ Cx{<^lr«; but he died early^ karing two 

distracted dominions. Both of these were destroyed 

whose hatred they had provoked by remonstrating againit bWipHj|l 

and after a dreary scene of confusion, France was again 

single monarchy, under Clotaire II., son of Chilperio and 

(a.D. 613). His first care was to punish Bninilda, the wfanmt iHp|j 

of hii mother and hia house: she was exhibited fot ftitffi# dlMl^ 

mounted on a camel, to the derision of the army, subjected 

most cruel tortures, and finally fastened to the tail of a 

which tore her wretched carcase to pieces, in the presence* 

soldiers. ' 


Clotaire published a code of laws, which enjoys some 
hut his administration was deficient in vigour, and during his tcM 
several encroachments w^rc made on the royal power, by thesatthiwii 
nobles. His son, Dagobert 1,^', succeeded (a.d. 628), and hhd ^ 


mortification to see his authority weakened by the growing greattlfews 
of the mayors of the palace: he died, after a feeble and #Moill|e 
reign (a.d. 63^1), but was strangely enough canonized as a saint**. ^ 
The successors of Dagobert were mere phantoms of royidlyj 0jie 
entire sovereignty was possessed by the mayors of the 
finally acquired absolute possession of half the monarchy, 
of Austrasia. Pepin d'Heristal, the greatest of these nominid 
tcr», and real monarchs, governed France in the name of sewi tflk* 
cessive kings. After his deatli (a.d. 71d), his power descended 
grandson, Tlieodobald, a child only eight years of age, who WM 
singularly appointed guardian to a king that was not yet 
Karl*'', tlie natural son of Pepin, better known in history by ftfe 
name of Charles Martel, set aside this absurd arrangement, tod <j&C» 
oeeded tq more than his father's power, dtlis numerous tictcrkf <rtw 
the Saxons, Burgundians, Frisians, &c., have rendered hit na^^dMv- 
trious; but he is more justly celebrated for his triumph over the 
conic invaders of France (a.d, between Tours and Po ig <i <rt, ty 
which he delivered Christendom from the imminent daitgOf if hdftg 
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|)jected to tfao Mol»iBme<!afl yoke. Hi« mi, Pepm, finally eom- 
lied Chilperic III, to abdicate (a.d. 752), and the crown of France 
w thus transferred to the CarloWngian dynasty, from the deacendants 
Cloris* 


SECTfON VI. — The Lombard Monarchy, 

Lombards were encouraged to settle on tbe frontiers of the 
apire by Justinian, wlio deemed that they would pro re a check on 
ke insolence of the Gepidae. While these barbarous tribes were 
flgaged in war, Thrace enjoyed comparative tranquillity ; but when 
Uboin became head of the Lombard tribes, he entered into alliance 
rith the Avars for the extirpation of the Gepida, purchasing their 
id by a tithe of his cattle, and a promise of oil the conquered lands, 
lie emperor, Justm ih, unwisely abandoned the Oepida* to their 

Cunimund, their monarch, hasted to encounter Alboin before he 
tould join the Avars, but he fell in the field A\hich proved fatal to the 
existence of his nation, and Ins skull was formed into a drinking 
ressel by Ills barbarous enemy. Rosamond, the daughter of the 
daugbtered king, iK'caiiie the prize and spouse of the victor; the 
bravest of the surviving Gepida) were incorporated in the array of the 
Lombards. Though tlie Avars had contributed but slightly to the 
mccess of the viar, they received a large share of the spoils; the greater 
>art of ancient Dacia was resigned to them, and in tliis country their 
diagans ruled for more than two hundred years. Alboiu’s ambition 
Tas fixed on a higher objeef ; fifteen years before, a body of Lombards 
lad served under Nurses in the conquest of Italy, and they still pre- 
erred a vivid remeaibranee of the wealth and fertility of the penin- 
pula. Alboin encouraged them to hope that this fmr land might y^t 
own their sway, and to stimulate their ardour, produced some of its 
finest fruits at a royal feast. When his designs became known, 
adventurers flocked to bis standard from the neighbouring Sclavonic 
and German tribes. Having made every preparation for the expedi- 
tion, the Lombards resigned their lands to the Avars, on the simple 
promise of receiving them back, if they failed in the conquest of 
Italy. 

Aa if the court of Constantinople had resolved to aid the projects 
of the invaders, the brave Narscs was contumeliously removed from 
bis post by the Empress Sophia; and Longinus, a person wholly 
unacquainted with It^y, appointed exarch in his stead. Alboin met 
uo army to oppose him in the field ; few even of the cities ventured to 
raiist hU progress; Ticinum, or,ms it began now to be called, Pavia, 
dmoat alone closed its gates against the conqueror, and detained him 
three years before its walls. It was at length forced to yield by the 
pressure of hunger; Alboin threatened a general massacre, but his 
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to stiunbk oi he entered the he heliered thal 
heaven had leat thii omen io warn him figaimi cruelty, and be assured 
the trembling multitude of pardon and safety. Before he could regu- 
lar the affairs of the kingdom he had so easily won, Alboin fell a 
riotim to the reTcnge of his wife. One erening, heated with wine, 
he sent her the skull of her father Ciminmnd, fashioned, as has been 
stated, into a goblet, filled to the brim, with an insulting message, 
that she shqpld rejoice with her sire, Rosamond, stifling lier resenN 
igtent, siiaply^replied, “ Let the will of the king be obeyed;" but she 
secretly resolred on vengeance, and by infamous means procured two 
, officers of the household to murder her husband (a.d. 573). She was 
compelled by the indignation of the people to fly with her paramour 
to the court of Earenna, wdicre she was poisoned by a potion whicli 
she had prepared for the partner of her guilt. 

Cleplm, one of the noblest of the Ixjmbard cliieft, was chosen king 
after the munf^r of Alboin, by the great council of the nation; but at 
the end of eighteen months, he ^^as stabbed by a domestic. His 
cruelty gave the Lombards such a distaste for royalty, that after his 
death, they changed tlielr form of govemment, and for ten years were 
ruled by a federation of thirty-six dukes, each of \\ horn wag chief of 
some important city. During this period, they made sevend efforts to 
nevjuire possession of some part of Gnul, but were invariably beaten 
by the Franks; in Italy, on tlie contrary, tliey Mere generally suc- 
cecsful, adding considerably to tbeir territories at the expense of the 
exftfehate of iiavenna, and the other provinces dependent on the 
Greek Empire, ^ 

* A copfcdeniry lotwcen tlje imperial exarch and Childcbert, king 
of the Franks, so alarmed the JjOtnbards that they chose Autharis, 
ton of Clcpho, fi)r their sovereign. JIc established a perfectly feudal 
monarchy, assigning their duclnes to tlie dukes in perpetuity, on the 
condition of <h«ir glung <m« moiety of their revenue to support the 
royal dignity; they could oot be deprived of their possessions except 
for higli- treason, Imt they hold power only at tl»t sovereign's will. 
A similar Turin of govemment seems to have prevailed among the 
I^anks ftlnv>*t from tlu* foundation of tlieir monarchy; but feudd Ia\v 
recoived a complete form among the Lombards, and the niles 
i^pccting tlie succession, acquisition, and investiture of fiefs among 
<itner nirfiouf), weye generally derived from their code. The new 
tftionarch gtiiwed wreral victories over the Franks, who bad bee * 
d^rfWd td ii^de Italy by tfio Emperor Maurise, and punished tliJ 
Itoftijity^ the Byiimtine by subduing a great part of ancient Sam* 
nima, whkh he formed into the dudhy of Benevento. Autharii died 
without issue (a.d. %^90)j af^er a brief but glorious reign, and the 
<ipwu WM transferred to !Agila!f, duke of Turin. 

Ilith^to the Jjocnbnrds had been either Arians or pj^nui; but 
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bjkifl qxke^ eitaUidied dieCbitlioH^ 

thangt 

f pntvxt lit Hit tw a&d tuficettor^ A^alntdd^ «0Q»pleted 

W triniqii 4rf liM orthodox m circiunttaace ^rluoli tended greatij 
o reowittliieltaliMMtotlwtupfemftejoftbeLoii^Ai^ TiieAntn 
Wty mt, lioiv«Ter, mdkientij powerful to imke utotfaer io tlie ihroile ; 

Uie rivAle, howeyer, died without iseue^ and the general ueeemhly 
^hote BoCbiii for their soTere|ga (xj>. 636). Thie monarchy though 
tainted with the Ariaa heresy, won the affiection of all kis flu bj eats by 
ue wine laws he extacied; he also wrested tone importasit ptaoesirom 
Ihe exarch of Kayenna, and reduced the imperial intereat in Italy so 
low, that it might be said to exist only by the sufFerance of the Lorn- 
wards. Chx bis death ( 1 . 0 . 652), a scene of weakness and revolution 
fibllowed, which was only terminated by the accession of OiiniTald, 
Make of Benevento (jlh. 662). 

[ Grimvald was soon involved in war with the Franls, wto invaded 
Italy, hiU were completely defeated. Scarcely had he repelled this 
invalkm when the Byxantine emperor, Constans, appeared in Italy at 
the head of a powerful army, and laid siege to Benevento. But the 
imperiahtrta, mec6ag a fierce resistance from the garrison, were soon 
forced to retreat, and being overtaken on their march, were routed 
with groat slaughter. Constans fled to Sicily with the shattered rem- 
nant of his forces, and was tourdered in a bath by some of his own 
servants Griravold did not long survive his triumph; he died uni- 
Tersally lamented (a,d, 672), and his death was followed by a series 
of obscure and uninteresting revolutions, which, however, deluged 
Italy with Wood. 

The Accession of Luitprand (a,d. 711), once more restored the 
prosperity of the Lombards; he enacted severij wise laws, rectified 
the evils which dhring the recent dit^turbancH had flitpt into the ad < 
ministration of justice, and won tba^Wtur V the.nflWes who had 
Opposed his elevation by a judicious display of eoibflj|pe and prudence. 
Unfortunately, he was prompted by ambition ta atleidpt the complete 
conquest of Italy; taking advantage of the trouUes oc^ioned by 
the edicts of the Emperor Leo for the destruction of ^sges. The 
exarchate was invaded, and Havenna taken; but Luitprand’s sucewu 
provoked the jealousy of the pope, whjp, though pleased yitk the 
Jgttnuhxnsnt sf the Iconoclasts', was by no meon^ pparified* with Ithe 
of power to the Lombards. At the pontiff's instigation, the 
akiod the exarch to recover Bavenna; but the Empflror 
^ inste a d of showing any gratitude to Pope Gregory IL for hil 
Mmneg, sent emissaries to arrest him, and ho was only awrsd fitun 
pSS by the prompt interference of Luitprand. The Italians, pro- 
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T(^ed at Leo'i fierce zeal against images, began to revolt, and several 
cities voluntarily sabmitted to the {jombitrd monarch, who pretended 
to an extraragant zeal for the Catholic faith. The pope, however, 
Amded Luitprand, and sought a protection in Charles l^rtel against 
the emperor of Byzantium, who was equally hostile to the Lombards 
and the pontiff. Italy was now distracted by religious disputes and 
pohticai jeftlousies, while the death of Luitprand,at this critical period 
(a.i>. 7451)» afflicted the Lombards with a new series of revolutionary 
wars. 

After some minor changes, Astulphus was chosen king (a.d. 751); 
during big reign, the kingdom of the Lombards touched the summit of 
its greatneM; he subdued the exarchate of Ravenna, and changed it 
into a new dukedom, and then led his forces against Rome, which, 
nominally lubject to the emperor, was really governed by the pope. 
Alarmed at the danger that threatened him, Pope Stephen first applied 
for aid to the emperor, but finding that the Byzantine court cared littlo 
for Itely, he appealed to Pepin, the first monarch of the Carlovingian 
dynasty in France. Pepin immediately crossed the Alps with a 
powerful army, besieged Astulphus in Pavia, aj^ forced him to pur- 
chase peace by the cession not only of the places he had seized in the 
Roman dukedom, but also of the exarchate and the marches of Ancona, 
to tlM 5 Holy See. The Franks had to return a second time to compel 
the fulfilment of these engagements; Astulphus once more submitted, 
but secretly resolved to renew the war on a favourable opportunity- 
before his preparations were completed, however, he was killed by a 
fall from ins horse, and the Lombard kingdom distracted by a disputed 
suocewion. ^ 


By the aid of the pope, Dcsiderius prevailed in the contest; but 
tubwquently being expost^d to the jealousy of the pontifical power, he 
tned to secure himself by giving his daughters in marriage to Charles 
•nd <^lom^ the two sont of Pepin. This alliance was of no long 
auction; Charlei divorced his wife under pretence of her barrenness 
and D^n^nus, m revenge, endeavoured to persuade tJie pope to 

Adrian I., who 

tfen filled the pontifical chiur, steadilj refused; Desiderius inraded 
to dominions, and the poi>e, unable to make effectire resietance, placed 

C^ma^ne. The king of the Franks crossed the aL and^ 
af^a brief war put an end to the kingdom of the Lombards by the 
of Parm ( a.ii. 774 ). Desiderius and hit family were sent into 
wh^ they dkd in obscurity; Charlemagne, JcZlmr 
iMOtvvd the utm crown of Xdombardy* ^ * 
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1|pi||l^ Britiln^ ww i^mt^ by the lUmaiit the ooimtry remained 
^io the Bayage iacundoni of the Piets and [Scots; the inhabit* 
to proOec* tbemselTes, and refused aid by the emperors, 
Vere oppressed by other barbarians, deserted their habitatioiiSj 
ilpihdotted their fields, and sought belter in the hills and woods, 
TOcre they suffered equally from famine and the enemy. When the 
at of the barbarians afforded them a temporary respite, they 
: their eneigies in theological oontrorersies arising out of the 
jtan heresy; and when the invasions were renewed, domestio 
iSliStftir ^prevented their combining for their common de&noe. Vorti* 
gijfctti pnnee of Dumnonium, advised his countrymen to seek foreign 
and they, forgetting prudence in the extremity of their fcan, 
iAViled the ^xons to their aid from Germany. 

Tbe Saxons and Angles, from small beginnings, had gradually 
extended their sway from the mouth of the Rhino to the coast (ff 
^land; their piratic|d vessels scoured the seas of western Europe; 
an^ the maritiine cities of Gaul, Spain, and Britain were frequently 
ed by their corsairs, or forced to purchase safety by the pay- 
large tribute. Among the chiefri of their warlike tribes, 
J^^joyed greater authority than the two brothers Hengtit and 
%bo claimed to be descended from Woden, the tutelary god of 
l^itttion. To these leaden the application of Vortigem was made; 
wy|«adily accepted his invitation, and, accompanied by about six- 
tfc«4i hundred of their countrymen, landed in the isle of Tbanet. Tho 
lilts and Scots were subdued with so much facility, that the adven- 
fiirett began to reffect how easily they might conquer a nation unable 
such freWe invaders; instead of returning home, they invited 
IrtSSf fresh hordes of their countrymen, and received from Germany a 
Ifillfill'tement of five thousand men. A long and cruel series of wars 
in which the ^xons and another ^barlmroui tribe, the Angles, 
lAti^irilty supported by crowds of volunteers from Germany, tri- 
Iter the Britons in almost every encounter, and finally ^ore 
de remnant of the nation to seek refuge in the mountains 
dot and Cornwall. The struggle lasted nearly one hundred and 
and ended in the division of southern Britain into seven 
^l^Ungdoms, commonly oidled the Heptarchy* 

W Christian religion was firtt established in the kingdom of 
eaariiest and long the most powerful of tbe iaxon monarchies. 
%Mbert, its sovereign, though a pagan, had married a Christian 
ip i ^s » Bertha, the daughter of Caribert, one of the successors of 
and had promised to allow her the free exercise of her reli- 
Bertha, by the excellence of her conduct, acquired considemble 

C2 
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influence OTer the mind both of her husband and his courtiers; her 
po|mlarity was probably one of the principal na(rtives that induced 
rope Gregory the Great to send missionaries into England ^ Augus- 
tbie the chief of the mission, was hoaouraWy receircd at the amt of 
Ethelbert (a.d. 597)> tmd began to preach the gospel to the p^ple of 
Kent. TliC rigid austerity of his manneri, and the severe penances 
to which he subjected himself, wrought powerfully upon the minds of 
a barbarous people, and induced them readily to lilieve the pretended 
miracles be wrought for their conversion. Ethelbert and the great 
majority of his sahjects were soon received into the church, and 
Augustine was consecrated the first archbishop of Canterbuiy. 

The petty wars between the princes of the Heptarchy are totally 
devoid of interest, and the history of the separate kingdoms is little 
more than a list of obscure names. An exception may be made in 
faTour of Offa, king of Mercia, who zealously laboured to extend the 
power of the Romish See in England, and founded the magnificent 
monastery of St. Alban’s. So considerable were his power and fame 
tW the Emperor Charlemagne sought his friendship and alliance- 
Wo, at his desire, sent the celebrated Alcuin to the court of Char- 
lemagne, and this learned Saxon became the emperor's preceptor in 
Ibo sciences. To Alcuin France w'as indebted for all the polite learn- 

v!J r vu “’c ages; the univerBitie* of 

IwiK, iours, Fuiden, Soissons, and many others, owe to him their 

and mcrease; those of which he was not the superior and 
Cns at least enhghtencd by his doctrine and exiple, and 
enridicd hy the benefits he procured them from Charlemagne. 

ttc Heptarchy when Egbert ascended the throne of Wessex uT 799\ 

iScrciaS'n® broke down the 

Mercian power, aided not a little by the hatred with which the fmn- 

cl ‘‘ V 

unite the realm both enabled him to 

tranquillity within itef ‘\„rie possessing 

P«*t CTcnt occurred (a n mi wTT invasion. This 

L nnivjl of the Atlglo-Saxli 
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CHAPTEE IL 

THE RISE AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
SARACENIC POWER. 


Sbction L — Political and Social Condition of ^ Eati at 
coming of Mohammed. 

The reign of Justin IL, the nephew and successor of Justiman, at 
CoBstantinOple, was remarkable only for disgrace abroad and misery 
at home. At his death (a.d. 578), he be<iueathed the empire to 
Tiberius, whose virtues amply justified his choice ; but the reign of 
Tiberius lasted only four years ; he was succeeded by Maurice, who 
inherited many of his predecessor’s virtues as well as his crown. 
Soon after his accession, the attention of the emperor was directed to 
the unsettled state of Persia, which had been distracted by sanguinary 
civil wars since the death of the great Nushirvan. Hormujs, the son. 
and successor of that monarch, was deposed and slain; Buhrara, a 
brave general, but a feeble statesman, usurped the throne, and Khoini 
or Chosroes, the legitimate heir, sought shelter in the Byawintine 
empire. Maurice levied a powerful army to restore the royal exile, 
and entrusted its command to Narses, a valiant general, who was 
himself of Persian descent The expedition was crowned with 
success; Bohram, driven beyond the Oxus, died by poison, and 
KJbosru, grateful for his recovered throne, entered into close alliance 
with the emperor. 

Freed from all danger on the side of Persia, Maurice resolved to 
turn his arms against the Avars; but the incapacty of his generals, 
and his own avarioe, provoked the reientmeDt of the soldiers; they 
mutinied, and marched to Constantinople under the command of one 
of their centurions, named Pbocas. Had the metropolis continued 
fiuAful, this sedition might have been easily quelled ; but the licen- 
tious populace, disgusted by Uie parsimony of their sovereign, assaulted 
him as he walked in a religious procession, and compelled him to 
seek safety in his palace. The unfortunate emperor was cc<hpelled to 
td>dicate; Phocas was tumultuously invested ^ith thk purple, and 
weteomed into ConstantiDopLe by the Bcclaroaiions of a thoughtless 
paopk. The tyrani cemmetteed his reign by dragging Maurice from 
the sanetitiury wheee he had sought refuge, murdering his five sons 
nmoeastve^ before hk eyes, and then putting the deposed monarch to 
death by torture (a.d. 002), One of the royal nurses attempted to 
am the peiaoe entmatsd to her charge, by presenting her own ehiid 
to the tauKm&Mun in hk stead ; but Mfuu^ refused to aanotitm the 
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^4 M eadi Wow of tho axo Mm the necks of his <*a<ltei 
itdmmei wiih pion$ r^'gnMtim, ^^Migbieomsrt tiwa, OL 0 t^ 
just Ore fhjrjn^gmeiitffr V 

The ufurpatiofl of Phocas was basely ttmcdoned bj Pope GregorJ^ 
wlio received in refnra for his adulation the ti^e of Unimeal Bi^p; 
But the pontiff's flatteries could not save the tyrant from the rescale 
meut of his subjects, who soon discovered their error in preferring' 
fudi a miscreant to the virtuous Maurice. Heraclius, exarch of 
Africa, invited by the unanimous voice of the empire, sailed to CWn- 
sfrintinople ; scarcely had bis fleet appeared in the Hellespont, when 
the citizens and imperial guards entered the palace, bound Phocas in 
chains, and sent him a helpless captive to his rival (a,d. 610). 
Heraclius reproached him with his manifold vices, to which the 
deposed tyrant simply replied, “Wilt thou govern betferr These 
were the last words of Phocas; after suffering much variety of insult 
and torture, he was beheaded, and his mangled body thrown into the 
lea. 

But the death of Phocas did not deliver the empire from the cala^ 
Cities his crimes had produced; Khosni Parris had no sooner learned 
the sad fate of his benefactor Maurice, than he assembled the entire 
strength of Persia to avenge his murder. The unwise system <ff 
persecution which had been gradually established both by the Byzan- 
tine prelates and emperors, supplied the invader with allies in every 
province; the Jews, the Nestorians, and the Jacobites, believed with 
reason, that they would find the worshippers of fire more tolerant than 
the orthodox Christians ; and scarcely bad the Persians crossed the 
Euphrates, when insurrections were raised in their favour throughout 
Syria, Khosru, victorious in two decisive battles, was encouraged to 
undertake the hereditary enterprise of the Sassanid djTiasty,-*-the 
restoration of the Persian empire, as it existed in the age of Cyrus the 
Great. Heraclius had scarcely ascended the throne, when he received 
intelligence of the full of Antioch; and this was soon followed by the 
account of the storming of Jerusalem, Where the Jews, encourag^ by 
the Persians, vsveaked dreadful vengeance on the heads of them 
Chrisitan peTseentoTs (a.d. 614). The fugitives from Palestine sought 
rdugo in Egypt, where they were hospitably entertaiued by the aicli- 
hisbop ofUlexandrio. But Egypt itself, whm the din of arms had 
not been heard sioce the reign of Diodeim, was invaded, conquered, 
and for a time annexed to the Persian empii^ (a^ 616). Aria Mkor 
was subdued wiA equal fiioiiity; m a i^« stBqMdgn, the aisam^ 
the Persians advanoed firom the bankis of the EuphratM te theahataa 
of the Thnmian Boqdmrtta, and during ten jom their hoetiie 
vrat hi right of the towers of ^*wttnthwrple. 

While Khosrd was indidginf he the pride that suoh 
dwqwtto iiupbod, and dearihig Ua tnbjeds by the ^hopiay ofUa 
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jflftgtofioent plttnder, ht aa epi#de from the almost ufitnoffii 

dty bf Metxi^ writtea by ^ ofescmre indiridiwJ, who yet claimed tie 
king's obedience, and demanded to be recognised as the prophet of 
Xbe gtandsioB of IfuiliitTiui was indignant at such a claim; he 
tors fhe kUer to piocet, and flung the fragments to tJm winds. When 
t!us was reported to the writer, Mohammed, then beginning for the 
first time to taste the sweets of gratified ambition, imd to find his 
proi^)ect8 enlarjB^ing fis he ascended the height of power, he exclaimed, 
*^It is thus that will rend the kingdom of Khosrd!** a prophecy 
which, like many others, not a little accelerated its own accomplish* 
ment. 

While the Asiatic provinces were thus a prey to the Persians, 
Constantinople itself was so hardly pressed by the Avars, that Hera- 
clius was on the point of abandoning the capital, and seeking refuge 
with Idb treasures in Carthage. lie was with difficulty dissuaded 
from this dishonourable measure by the entreaties of the patriarch; 
but his prospects appeared to become darker every hour; the Avars, 
by a treacherous attock, had nearly seized the capital, and the ambas- 
sadors sent to supplicate pardon and peace from Khosru, were dismissed 
with contumely and scorn ; the Persian despot declaring, that he would 
not grant peace until either Heracliufi was brought bound in chains to 
his footstool, or had abjured Christianity and embraced the Magion 
religion. 

For about twelve years Heraclius had patiently witnessed the cala- 
mities of the empire without making any effort to protect his subjects; 
but this lust insult roused his slumbering energies, and he entered on 
a career as glorious as liis former inactivity had been disgraceful. He 
did not venture with his raw levies to attack the Persian camp at 
Chalcedon; hut he passed over to the coast of Cilicia, and fortified 
himself on the ground where Alexander had fought the battle of Isius, 
not far from tlie modem town of Scanderooii, whose excellent harbour 
offered a good station for the imperial fleet. A splendid victory over 
the Persian cavalry enabled him to establish his winter- quarters in 
Cappadocia, on the banks of the Ualys (Kizil /rmai)y and to mature 
his plans for one of the boldest enterprises recorded in liistory,— the 
invasion of Persia through its nortberu provinces (a.d. 623). Early 
in the ensoing spring, Heraclius, with a chosen band of five thousand 
me% sailed from Constantinople to Trebisond, assembled his forces 
from the southern regions, and, joined by the Christians of Armenia, 
entered the province of Atropatene (Jzerb^’dH). Tauris ( Tabriz)^ the 
omaeni and modem capital ^ the country, was taken by storm, almost 
jtt sight of Khcistt 8 army, while the Persian monarch had neither the 
courage to haxard a battle, nor the justice to condude on equitable 
peaee« Sevend oquaUy glorioos campaip* foUowed: the greater part 
of Pecna was ovetvnn hy the victorious J&ymtines; they debated the 
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iA^^iyiereTer titty encotmtered them, amd lurched in one dire^ 

m Arm the Cneipiaii, in the other to itpahan, deetroyii^ in their 
^ ff e g reH nB Kho»rh*t splendid palaces, plundering hiei hoarded treasures, 
ind ^ysperviBg in erery direction the countless slares of his pleasure. 
KIkhstu made no efiort to stop the mighty T^orit of ruin, and ye the 
Hijected the terms of peace offered him by the humanity of the con- 
^[teror. His suhjects soon lost all regard for a monarch whom they 
deemed the sole cause of the desolation of his country; a conspiracy 
ww formed against him, he was deposed by his eldest son Shiroueh, 
owt into a dungeon, and put to death, by an unnatural prince, who 
pretended that he was compelled to the parricide by the clamours and 
importunities of the people and nobles of the empire. 

After six glorious campaigns, Heraclius returned to Constantinople, 
bringing with hinfthe wood of the “True Cross/' which Khosni had 
taken at Jerusalem, — a precious relic, which was deemed a more 
splendid trophy of his yictories than all the spoils and conquests. 
The kingdom of Persia, exhausted by the late sanguinary contest, was 
left to perish under the accumulated evils of a dreadful famine, the 
disputes of proud and luxurious nobles, a succession of weak sove- 
reigns, or rather pageants of power, and the attack of a new and 
terrible enemy. The flame which Mohammed had kindled in Arabia 
already began to spread, and to threaten an equal fate to the degraded 
and decaying monarchies of Byzantium and Persia. 

Victory itself was fatal to Heraclius ; the best and bravest of bis 
•oHiers had perished in the sanguinary war, his treasury was empty, 
tuxes were levied with difficulty in the desolated provinc^es, and the 
emperor himself, as if exhausted by his great efforts, sunk into hope- 
less lethargy. While Heraclius was enjoying the empty honours of a 
triumph, the Saracens appeared on the confines of Syria- thenceforth 
the empire sunk rapidly before their fanatic valour ; and in the last 
eight years of his reign, the emperor lost to them all that be had 
rescued from the Persians. 


SficrroN II. — S^ate of Arabia at the corning of Muhavnned. 

Tki peninsula of Arabia is in shape a large and irregular triangle, 
between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Ethiopia; its extreme length is 
about fifteen hundred miles, and its mean breadth about seven 
hundred. Though it contains several lofty ranges of mountains, the 
greater part of country consists of level, sandy, and arid plains, 
which caps support but few inhabitants. Water is difficult to be 
obtained ; there is scarcely any wood to shelter from the direct azwi 
intme rays of a tropical son; wmds, instead of being refreshing 
brosies^ fiK^quent!y ctnae loaded with pestilentiai rapours, or raise 
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^ mtd tiiad hm pmwkilDu^ not only catavant, 
amies.. li%h lan40 tkat bord» on ^ Indian Ooeaa 
by a fn^p^nor aboAdance of vood and iraier, and 
hence thus part of the peninsula has been c«J,led Happy Axabiai but 
the groves, even of dus favoured district, are thinly scattered ; the 
streams, though pure, are small; and the country could only be 
deemed delightful by persons whose eyes were nnaceusiomed to vege* 
tation, and who had often felt the want of a cooling shade or a 
refreshing drink. The northern pari of Arabia is occupied by ranges 
of naked, rocky mountains, which it received the name of Arabia 
oa, or the Stony ; hut notwithstanding its rugged and desert 
t, it was in ancient times the centre of a flourishing trade, being 
great high road of trade between Egypt and south-eastern Asia. 
The Arabs are an original and unmixed race; they boast that their 
country has never been subdued, but the greater part of it has littla 
tu.il ^ aid fempc he cupidity of a conqueror. In the reign of Trajan, 
til' ^ /loans 'Dade Arabia Petraia a province; Yemen, or Arabia Felix, 
h:;s beeu frc(juf utly subject to Persia, and about the time ot Moham- 
med’s appeaiunce the southern part of the peninsula was ruled by the 
Najashi of Ethiopia. The Arab is not very robust, but he is active 
and well made, able to endure great fatigue, and, both from habit and 
ed a at ion, reckless of danger. In his mental constitution, he displays 
V, iJckness rather than inteUigence; his imagination is warm, but his 
judgment is not vigorous. In all his pleasures, dangers, and fatigues, 
he mikes the horse and camel of hia deserts associatoi rather than 
servants, and these animals appear to have obtained an actual superi- 
r'lv 'll Arabiu, from being elevated into the companions of their 
inas^ . •! Tbi‘ horse of .Arabia is equally remarkable fenr speed, temper, 
lu i power (ft endurance; and it is remarkable that the best breeds of 
f s animal in Europe, Asia, and Africa, have been derived from an 
abian stock. The camel and dromedary of the desert arc regarded 
by the Arab as scarcely inferior to his horse. This patient and power- 
Tul animal supplies him with milk for his sustenance, transports his 
property and family from one quarter of the desert to another, and, 
when occasion requires, enables him to pursue or fly from his enemy 
with almost incredible speed. 

The ancient religion of the Arabs was the Sabean form of idolatry, 
which consisted in the worship of the sun, moon, and planets; but 
long before the coming of Mohammed, they were distracted by a great 
variety of creeds; some adhered to the faith of their ancestors, others 
embraced Judaism, and several tribes became Christians. Unfortu- 
nately Christianity, when introduced into the peninsula, had been 
deeply sullied by man s devices ; the different Christian tribes were 
imbued with a fierce sectarian spirit, and hated each other more 
bitterly than Jews or pagans. The vivid imaginations of the Arabs 
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to 'iBti*t%ftte qiiMBoflt ti^yoftd tkft poworti of 
ifci^dhig ; and t^i^ifnee was §0 tiWmdiiit t of ftew 

dtoiytriflei, tBgt one Of the early ftrfhers deidrihed AtkWt tte Ittid 
most frtiitfiil in facresief. 

^ The principal Arabian dries of ancient rimes were in Yemtti; hit 
^dt feme was destined to he eclipsed hy the gkiries of Mecca ted 
Medina, both in the Hejaz, the two great ganctuaries of the national' 
religion. Mecca was a place of considerable trade from the earliest 
ages, being mtnated at the intersection of two important routes, that 
between Syria and Arabia Felix, and that between Abyssinia or Upper 
Egypt and south-eastern Asia. Commerce flourished under th^ 
fanctnary of religion. The temple of Mecca was regarded as the 
national metropolis of the Arabic faith, before Judaism and Christ- 
ianity appeared in the peninsula; its custody raised the Koreishites 
to a rank above the other tribes, and the failure of the attempt laido 
to storm it by the Ethiopians in the very year that Mohammed was 
bom, may be considered the great check that impeded, or rather pre- 
vented, the further extension of Christjanity in the country. Mecca 
h built in a winding valley at the foot of three barren mountains; the 
•oil is a rock, and the waters brackish. The pastures art remote 
from the city, and good fruits cannot be procured at a nearer pkco 
than the gardens of Tayef, which are about seventy miles distant. 

The Arabs believe that Mecca was founded by Adam, and the 
temple erected by Abraham. Its early prosperity they ascribe to 
Ishmael, who fixed his residence there, because, as their traditions 
assert, the brackish well Zemzem was that to which^Hagtar was 
ditected by the angel. It must have been a very ancieut city if, as 
commentators suppose, it was the Mesha which Moses mentions as 
inhabited by the posterity of Joktan‘. 

Medina, calW Yatreb before the appearanee of Mohammed, 
enjoys more natural advantages than Mecca; but it is not so conve- 
niently situated for traffic. Its citisens appear to have been always 
jealous of the supremacy claimed by the Meccans, and this probably 
induced them to espouse the cause of Mohammed when he was 
baniihed by riieir rivals. 

Literatnre was zealously cuhivated by the ancient Andis; they 
Were enthuriasricalfy attached to do^uence and poetry, for boUi of 
^ich their rich, harmonious language afeirds peculiar fiacilities. A 
meeting of the tribes was held annually, at whkh the poets recited 
their compositions, and those which were judged the best, Were 
preserved in the public treasury. Hie most celebrated of these w^ 
seven poems called Moallekat, which were written on %ypri» silk 
in letters of gold, ted suspended in the Kaabft, or of Mecca. 


tm cmma oi ^ 

ibevhiatojy ym 

taWwj^ wfit a rude knowledge of ^ itan a« serred 

to ^ rariatioa of the eeasowj and the luedM^nical arte were 
alnoit wholly neglected. They used to say that JM>d given them 
%sr peouliaiitieSj — turbans instead of diadMaa; tents instead of 
]|nns6s; .fwocds imtsad of fortreggei; and pooou instead of written 


Section III . — The Preaching of Mohammad, 

MenaKKBB, the great legislator of the Arabiant, and the founder of 
religion which has long prevailed over the fairest portions of the 
glolc^ was bom at Mecca, His father, Abdallah, was an idolater; 
hut his mother, Emina, was a Jewess who had been 'Converted to 
Obnstiaaity, and froin her early instructions, he probably derived the 
impressioBi foe which he was distinguished even in boyhood. 
Both his parents died while he was yet a child, but tbeir place vras 
si^pHed ^ his uncles, Abd*^-M<^Ueb, and Abu<Taleb, the latter of 
whom heoame a tender parent to the orphaa. At the age of tbirteea 
he accompanied Aim-Taleb on a mercantile journey into Syria, and 
soon aftes^made hk hrst campaign against some neighbouring tribes 
of predatory Atabs. 

From \his time Mohammed appears to have eng^ed actively in 
trade. He displayed so much talent, that a rich widow, named 
Kadijsb, apj^ointed him/her chief pastor; and after some years, was 
so pleased with his z^l and industry, that she gave him her band in 
marriage, and made him master of her splendid fortune. After his 
marriage Kohammed ranked among the first citijcens of Mecca, and it 
must be added that he wns not corrupted by good fortune. The 
^likst mie he mmle of prosperity was to relieve bis kind guardian 
and uncle Abu-XsTeb, who h^ fallen into distress; he placed Abu* 
Taleb above want, and undertook the education of a portion of his 
fiunily. 

little is known of Alohammed's history during the next fifteen 
years, but there is every reason to believe that this intoral was spent 
m matiuiBg his plans for the great revolution ho contemplated. 
J^vsfj year he retired for a month to a cave in Mount Hiro, near 
Mecosi where ho spent hk time in meditation and prayer. His 
Imrels m a metclnat had made him acquainted with the principal 
hmu of tdigion that then prevailed in East In Syria he met 
C^sttaoi of vwrioas sects, Jews, Hagiant, and Salmant; Arabia 
^pveMikleA to Um eouniless vsneties of idedatry; exiles from the 
Pmkn ssid fiyMntine smpires inkunsd him of the dangerous 
doeWiset prsifihsd by Maai and Maxdak. A singular dream led him 
to beiicre that be was chos^ by the Deity to reconcile all these 
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IotItii cnopli, ni t& «mte aackiid ia w a idbiy pf 
Qoi, bribe tdiilttdrrf te«»re be dr eMtcd *-tb>t Ibeifi^^bbQd 
lype ai efl ee ^ltbi^ wA baikd htaa «• « propket Ga 
mtma»o^ im^Aim i» mho «t oncd i%«eg&iiedJw<kiaB^ 

Her esDUQple was foHowed by Ali, tfee ssfi rf Abo-IUsl^ hf 
Kker, OdmxEtt, and a few friends accmstoaied ta regard AoTedwe rf 
IHra with reyerence* 

These converts were called Mussuhnans, that is, persona refigned 
to the divine will; their faith was confirmed by revdations 
" Mohammed pretended to receive from Gabriel, and whi(^ to he 
did not then know how to read and write, or at least bit iibpef- 
feetly, he cornmnnicated orally to his disciples. . Theta E|ivelar 
tions were preserved by ^em in a volume, which they oidl^ Hit 
Koran, or book that ought to be read. The progress of the new tefe- 
gion was slow; many of Mohammed's friends rejected his propbeliG^ 
claims with something like horror, and three years elapsed before iid 
ventured to annonnce his mission publicly. Having invked his fhandi 
and relatives to a iplendid banquet, he declared to them that God Jhad 
^K>sen him to preach the doctrine of the divine unity; Ali, with the 
generous enthusiasm of youth, warmly offered to support the prophet's 
donas, but many of the other guests doubted or laughed them to 
scorn. 

Undismayed by the imperfect result of his first essay, Mohomaied 
began to preach to the people of Mecca in the market-place. Converts 
were made slowly ; and the guardians of tbo city opposed docttinos 
that threatened to subvert the influence they deifred from the worship 
of the Kaaba Several of the Mussulmans, most remarkable for their 
seal, were forced by persecution to abandon their homes, and seek 
refuge in Abyssinia; but the spirit of Mohammed quailed not; he 
rsfased to quit Mecca, and when asked to suspend hU preaching for a 
season, he replied, ‘‘Were my enemies to place li^ sun on my right 
baud, and the moon on xny left, they would not reduce me to 
silence." 

At one of the great annual fairs held in Mecca, Mohammed 
preached his mission to the merchants assembled from all parts of 
AMhtt. Among his auditors were some citizens of Yatreb, or^ us it 
was offer wards called, Medina, whom peculiar circumstances ^pndfeod 
liletkiire to his claims. The Yatrebites had just conquered a 
Iwhe; they heard their captives boast of their tpeedy^hiMlpr^ 
Ibo coming of the Messiah, and supposing that the new 
h« the expected deliverer, they resolved to conciliate his favMBV 
‘Mohammed profited hj their deluskm; and this appeon to have hoen 
his tot direct step in imposture, though in ^ tangled web of hnoMi^ 
motiWM, it is hard to say where eathusmsm ends and frmid hs^MU 

Inqtod hy his raooets with the Yatre^tes, and some othirtitoi 
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Litk^ pranhed 

ffdnniiakm ^wider pemoutka^ dimi«d bit ditci^ ta 

di^ijl wltea sttadced^ iMtdng that tU wbe died in 

^ieatot ^oC^bas penoa or Ins oroad^ wcmld tasoredlj kberit PtradUe. 

titM be ayetred tbid lie bad )m«q tal^ up iuto hteara 
Gbbnely «id tdaifi^ teapetstuilioter^ww^ tbe Omipoteut 
*fha» Meccaa chiefs, enraged at hit hardihood, took moMuret for hit 
imtnMttioxK and he could cidj mve his life bj a speedy retreat to 
^ went, called Hejira (the flight), oocarred about, the 
of the prophet's ags 622 ), and it the era used by 
ail Jphaaunedaa nations. 

^H&luBRned was received in triumph at Yatreh; he changed its 
id Medinet al nabi (ike cit^ the propket)y or Medina (tke 
it still retains. Converts flocked to Medina, and were formed 
jCwaiiike bands, which infested all the roads to Mecca, and took 
vtrere vengeance for the insult offered to their master. The funder 
wit shared e<][ually among the soldiers; enthusiasm generally insured 
iiiecew; and warriors from all parts of the penintulu were atUacted 
by the hopes of wealth and glory. In one of the fre<iuaiit oncaunters 
b^wcen the Meccans and Mussulmans, near the well Bedr, Mohammed 
was on the point of being defeated, when he stooped doi^ took up a 
handful ‘of dust and flung it towards the enemy, eidaiming, “May 
their fices be confounded r tbb simple action revived the courage of 
his jWfowers; they gaiiied a decirive victory, which he foiled not to 
liotibe to a miracukms ^terpositton. 

iiier ^ success Molfoxnined made a great change in the charactw 
iff hii religion; hitherto he had preached patiwioe and toleration; he 
BOW began to inculcate the doctrine of propagating the true foith bjr 
the sword, and of executing divine vengeance on idolaters and unbo* 
hovers. ^ In the shade of the croeting scimetara,' he declared, “ Pa^ 
dhK is ^eflgured," and this sublinm orientalism was long the fovourite 
afagmfjpj of bis followers. The Jews became special objects of his 
hatred; he seems to have hoped that they would acknowledge him as 
fodr Messiah, but they were too well acquainted with their sacred 
Sod^Bres to believe that the Uberator of Israel should be descended 
fitai the bond-woman. A severe defeat at Ohod increoi^ rather than 
afoitod prido ftnd fonaticism of Mo hamm ed ; he ascribed it to ths 
iw companions in having granted quarter to their enemies on 
mid thencaforward the war assumed a most murder- 
^aagui&ary ohaiacter. The Meccans sufferad mu^ more 
fMsnafy th«r adveriarief; depending for their prospenty, and 
illMsi for their existeaoe, on ooBanerce, they saw their trade almost 
awwihdatod, thefo caravui phmidered, s^ their flocks swept away* 
Thsf Virie «m gvsat to remove theh enemy, and bemeged 

HdhamaAta Msdina, but wot so^fomd to leriso with great fosa 
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“HitUerto thej Uave nought us,** exclaimed tlie prophet, “it in now 
our turn to go in aearoh of them." 

After this defeat, the Meccans seem to have lost all courage; 
Hohammed rapidly became the most powerful prince in Arabm, hii 
followers received his words as the inspired oracles of God, nor wero 
they undeceived by the gross licentiousness in which the pretended 
prophet indulged. At length, he marched against Mecca, but found 
the defiles which led to the city too strongly garrisoned to allow of 
an attack with any prospect of success. Under these circumstances, 
he concluded a truce, much against the will of his followers, by which 
a peaceful admission into the city was secured to him in the ensuing 
year. Feeling that hia power was now established, Mohammed sent 
ambassadors, inviting the most powerful kings of the earth, especially 
the emperors of Persia and Constantinople, to become his disciples. 
Khosru Parviz, who then ruled in Iran, was indignant at receiving a 
letter, in which “ a poor lizard^eater,'’ as the Arab was then called by 
his haughty neighbours, dared to place his name before that of “ the 
king of kings." He tore the paper to pieces, and dismissed the 
ambassador with insult; when this was told to Mohammed, he 
exekimed, “Thus God hath tom his kingdom." The Byzantine 
emperor, lleracllus, treated the message with respect, though he 
declined acceding to the invitation. During the year that preceded 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, Mohammed subdued several of the surround- 
ing tribes that had hitherto spurned his power; but the seeds of 
mortal disease were sown in his constitution by a dose of poison, 
which a Jewess administered as a test of his prophetic pretensions. 

At length the day arrived which was to consummate the triumph of 
Islamisni; Mohammed made his public entry into Mecca with un- 
paralleled magnificence; he did homage to the national faith by 
worshipping in the Kaaba; and such was the efiect produced by his 
pretence, that many of his former enemies, and among others, the 
chief guardian of the idolatrous sanctuary, proclaimed themselves his 
disciples. iSoon after this success he began his first foreign war. 
The ambassador he sent to the Byzantine governor of Bosrah, having 
been murdered at Muta, a little town south of the Dead Sea, an army 
was sent, under the command of Zeid, the freedman of the prophet, to 
avenge the insult. The Mussulman general, and the two offiepw that 
succeeded, were slain; hut the command devolving upon Khi>][^ ^ ^ 
•on of Wnlid, he obtained a decisive victory, and retamed to Medma 
laden with booty. This success induced Mohammed to hreakthii 
truoe with the Meccans ; disregarding their remonstronceis and of«rt 
of submiision, he marched against the city; an entrance was forced by 
the fiery Khaled, and the prophet with difficulty profited Us fol- 
lower* from involving his fohow-citiiens in one protaisouous mmam* 
The Kaaba became the pro|wrfy rf the conqueror; ali Uaoea of 
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idolatry were remoted from this tiatlonnl sawitciary; the only emllem 
of former superstition permitted to remain, was the celebrated Black 
Stone, an a^Ute which the Arabs had renerated from an unknown 
age, Ae rcTerence for which was too deeply graven in their hearts to 
be eJisily eradicated. This success led to the subjugation of most of 
the northern Arabian tribes; ambassadors flocked to congratulate the 
prophet from crery side; the lieutenant of Khosru, at the western 
side of the Euphrates, became a Mussulman; the governor of the 
provinces that the Najishi of Abyssinia held in Arabia, followed the 
cfxample; and Mohammed might be regarded as the undisputed 
sovereign of the peninsula. His two great objects seemed thus to be 
effected; Arabia was liberated from the yoke of foreign powers, and 
the Arabs began to regard themselves as one nation. A second expe- 
dition against the southern provinces of tlie By tan tine, or, as it was 
Btill called, the Roman empire, was crowned with success; and so 
rapid had Wn the progress of iBlaraisra, that when the prophet 
performed his last pilgrimage to Mecca, his followers amounted to 
nearly one hundred thousand warriors, independent of women, slaves, 
and other attendants. 

On his return to Medina, the poison wliich Mahommed had taken 
from a Jewess, who is said to have taken this means of testing his 
claim to the title of Messiah, began to show its effects. He was seised 
with mortal disease; and, at his own request, was removed to the 
house of his favourite wife Ayesha, on whose prudence he depended 
for concealing any incautious avowal he might make under the pressure 
of sickness. On the 8th of June, 632, he died, declaring with his 
last breath that he w'as about “ to take his place with bis fellow- 
citizen on high/' meaning the angel Gabriel. He made no will, he 
appointed no successor, owing to the contrivance of Ayesha, who 
feared that A!i, the cousin and son-in-law of the prophet, would btf 
nominated the heir of his power; and that she would thus be inferior 
to her beautiful step-daughter, Fatima, the wife of AH. 


Skction IV. — Early Proyre$t of the Saractns, 

Tnt fabric of Islamism was shaken to its very foundation after Mo- 
hammed's death, by the disputes that arose respecting the choice of 
a sucoessoT. AH hod the best hereditary daimt, but his literary tastes 
and ascetic manners, rendered him unpopular with the fierce soldiery; 
and be had a powerful enemy in Ayesha, whom he had once chm^ed 
with infidelity. After three days of fierce dispute, the contTOTer<iy 
was decided by Omufs proffering the oath of fidelity to Abh Bekr, 
the^itber of Ayesha, and one of Mohammed • most fkithful followers. 

Ahd Bekr wtUBed the title of Khaliph, or vicary whtdi thence- 
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forth became the defiignalion of the Saracenic emperors. Haring 
superintended the sepulture of his illustnous predecessor at Me&nBi 
the khaliph sent an army against Mosseilama, an impostor, udio, 
Mowing the example of Mohammed, attempted to found a new reli- 
glon. Moflseilama and his followers were extenninated by the ^Hant 
Khaled, sumamed from his fiery Talour ‘‘the sword of God," and 
Islamism was thenceforward established in Arabia. 

Perceiving that it was necessary to find employment for the 
energetic spirits by which it was surrounded, Abu Bekr prepared to 
invade the Byzantine and Persian empires, both of which had fallen 
into a state of deplorable weakness. Osama, the son of Zeid, ravaged 
Syria, while the province of Irak, the ancient Babylonia, was subdued 
by Khaled. The conquest of Syria was a more important enterprise; 
circulars announcing the undertaking, were sent to the principal 
Arabian tribes; and the army which assembled on the occasion was 
the most numerous that had 3 et been raised by the Saracens. The 
Emperor Heraclius, alarmed at the approach of such fonmdable forces, 
sent a large detachment to meet the enemy on the frontiers, which 
was defeated with great slaughter. But the imperialists were more 
successful at Gaza, where they gained a victory over a Moslem divi- 
sion, commanded by Abu Obeidah. The khaliph invested Amru 
with the supreme command of the expedition, but entrusted Obeidah's 
division to Khaled. The latter made himself master of the city of 
Bosra, and after gaining several other advantages over the Romans, 
laid siege to Damascus. 

Jerusalem was regarded with as much veneration by the Mussul- 
mans as by the Jews or Chribtians, and Abu Bekr felt that the capture 
of 80 holy a city would give immense strength to the cause of Islrin. 
In hie celebrated directions to his generals he displays great know 
ledge of the country as well as much political wisdom. But these 
directions are still more remarkable for their almost verbal coincidence 
with a passage in the Book of Revelations (chap. ix. verse 4 ), which 
most commentators have regarded as a prophetic description of the 
Saracens, A reference to the passage w-ill enable the reader to see 
the striking similarity between the language of the Apostle and of the 
khaliph. htui the army was assembled, Abii Bekr addressed the 
chief commander in the following terms, “Take care, Yezid-Abn-Aba 
Safian, to treat your men with tenderness and lenity. Consult with 
yuur offiwrs on all pressing occasions, and encourage them to face the 
enemy vnth bravery and resolution. If you conquer, spare the 
the infirm, the women, and the children. Cut down no pahn-treef, 
deeifoy not the fields of com. Spare all fruit-trees, slay no cattle 
as are abeolutely necessary for food. Always preserve your 
ei^||p|||'^s 9 ieuU inviolate; spare the religious persons who dw^ in 
ladnatterka, and injure not the places in which they wonhip Qoi. 
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Ajs for those members of the synagogue of Satan, who shave their 
crowns, cleaye their skulls, unless they embrace Islamisni or pay 
tribute.** 

But Jerusalem was not the only city to which sanctity was 
ascribed in the Mussulman traditions; it was reported that Mohiun' 
med, after viewing the lovely and fertile plains in which Damascus 
stands, from one of the neighbouring heights, proclaimed it to be the 
earthly Paradise designed to be the inheritance of true believers. The 
fiery Khaled recited this tradition to his enthusiastic followers as he 
led them before the walls, and thus excited their ardour for the siege 
to a fury that bordered on insanity. 

Heraclius sent an army of 100,000 men to relieve the capital of 
Syria, hut the imperialists weie thrice routed; and in the last of these 
battles more than half their number fell in the field. This calamity 
led to the fall of Damtiscus, one side of which was stormed by Kbuled, 
just as the other capitulated to Abu Obeidah. A warm dispute arose 
between the generals as to the claims of the citizens to the benefit of 
the capitulation; but mercy finally prevailed, and the Uvea of the 
Damascenes were spared. Abii Bekr died on the very day that 
Damascus was taken (a.d. 0114), his memory was justly venerated, 
not only because he pointed the ISaiacens the way to conquest beyond 
Arabia, but because he gave their religion its permanent form, by 
collecting the scattered passages of the Koran, and arranging them in 
the order which they hold to the picsent day. 

His character was leiuarkable for generosity and moderation; he 
did not reserve for Jiiinsell any portion of the vast wealth acquired 
by his victorious armies, but distributed his share to his floldicrs and 
to the poor. He was always easy of access, no petitioner tor mercy 
or claimant of justice went unheard from bis presence; both by pre- 
cept and example be laboured to maintain the republican simplicity 
80 remarkable in the early history of the Saracens; and though the 
partisans of Ali regard him as a usurpe r, they still reverence his 
memory on account of his moderation and bis virtue. 

Omar was chosen second khaliph by the unanimous consent of 
the army. Soon after his accession he received the intelligence of the 
capture of Damascus; but instead of evincing his gratitude, he yielded 
to the suggestions of petty jealousy, and transferred the command ot 
the army from Khaled to Abu Obeidah. The conquest of Syria was 
followed by the subjugation of Persia. Aezdijird, the last monarch 
of the Saasanid dynasty, sent a large army to recover Ir^k, uader the 
command of Ferokshad, a general of high reputation. Saad-ebn- 
Wakasi, the leader of the Saracens, relying upon the impetuous 
courage of his soldiers, eagerly sought a general action ; and F efdt- 
•had, after many viun efforts to protract the war, was forced to s 
doculve engagement in the plains of Kadscab, or Kadesia. The 
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battle latted ^ereral days, and ended in the almost total arniihilatiod 
of the Permn array, while the Joss of the Arabs did not exceed ^uee 
thouiand men. The celebrated standard of Persia, originally the 
apron of the patriotic blacksmith Garah, but which had been enlarged, 
by successive monarchs, to the length of twenty-two feet and the 
breadth of fifteen, enriched with jewels of the highest value, fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, and was broken up for distribution. Not 
was this the only rich booty obtained by the ‘‘sons of the desert," 
who were yet ignorant of its value. “ I will give iny quantity of this 
yellow metul for a little white,” was an exclamation made, after the 
battle w\as over, by an Arabian soldier, who desired to exchange gold, 
which be had never before seen, for silver, which he Lad learned to 
appreciate (i.n. (J38). 


Yezdijird assembled a new army in the northern and eastern pro- 
vinces, while tlie khaliph reinforced the invaders with fresh bodies of 
enthusiasts. The battle which decided the fate of Persia was fought 
at Navahend (a.d. 641 ). Noraan, the leader of the Saracens, attacked 
the Persians in their intrenchraents; nothing could resist the fury of 
the onslaught; the Persian lines were completely broken; it was a 
carnage rather than a battle. For ten years Yezdijird, “ a hunted 
wanderer on the wild,” protracted a faint hut unyielding resistance; 
he was^at length slain by a miller with whom he had sought refuge 
(a.d. 651). Thus ended the dynasty of Saasan, which ruled Persia 
fifty years, and the memory of which is still 
chenshed by a nation, whose ancient glory is associated with the fame 
Oi Ardeflhir, Sliah-pur, and Nusliirvan. 

Nor were the Saracens less successful in Syria; Abu Obeidah’s 
cau ion empere the fiery real of Khaled, and rendered victory more 
socur^ tliougU ess rapid. City after city yielded to the Moslems, 
an e army w ich Heraclius sent to the defence of his unfortunate 
subjects was irretrieyaUy ruined in the battle of Yemfik. Inspired 

mon b! ‘o Jerusalem, and in four 

^ “ surrender was 

mission of\l b 1 person to receive the sub- 

of the sinmli'rltv^if ""a* a singular characteristic 

uDon ft prevailed among the Saracens. He rode 

a^dlft « sack of com and water-bog slung from the 

Sf the l7'’'f A wooden pktto 

tom; a «ngle slave constituted his attendance and 
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his ^umphal entry the khaliph marched at the head of Lis troops, in 
familiar cojiTmation with Sophronins, the Chnsfcian patriarch of 
Jerusalem, whom he lioped to protect from the fanaticism of his fol- 
lowers by this exhibition of confidence. Nor was tJiU the only proof 
of good faith displayed by Omar; he refused to pray in any of the 
Christian churches, lest the Mussulmans should take advantage of his 
example and convert it into a mosque. He chose the ground on 
which the temple of Solomon anciently stood for the foundation of tlie 
mosque which hears his name; and as it was covered with filth of 
every kind, he set the example of clearing the spot, to his soldien, by 
removing gome of the rubbish in his robe. 

Aleppo, the ancient Bercea, was the next city besieged by the 
Saracens; it was valiantly defended for four months, but was finally 
taken by assault, and its governor Guklnna, with gevenil of his prin- 
cipal officers, embraced the Mohammedan faith. Antioch and Caesarea 
were taken with less difficulty; the Emperor Hcracliua fl(^d from the 
province, and his son, after a few unsuccessful efforts, followed him to 
Constantinople. In six years from their first appearance in Syria, 
the ^racens completed the conquest of that province, and of Palestine, 
and secured their acquisitions by occupying the mountain-fortresses on 
the borders of Cilicia, Egypt was next attacked by Amni, and sub- 
dued without much difficulty. Alexandria alone made a vigorous 
defence; but it was finally taken by storm, and its valuable library 
consigned to the flames, through the fanaticism of Omar, wlio was 
ignorant of literature and science. In the midst of these triumphs the 
Khaliph Omar was assassinated by a slave (a.d. 643). During bis 
reign of ten years and a half, the Saracens could boost that they liad 
subdued Syria, Chaldea, Persia, and Egypt; taken thirty-six thousand 
cities, towns, and castles; destroyed four thousand Chnstian churches, 
fire and idol temples, and built fourteen hundred mosques. 

Omar's memory is held in the highest veneration by the Soonnees, 
and is equally execrated by the Sheenhs. Ilis severity and simplicity, 
which bordered on barbarism, are strikingly contrasted with the lux- 
ury and magnificence of his successors. He had no state or pomp, 
he lived in a mean bouse; his mornings were spent in preaching or 
pTa 3 riiig at the mosque, and during the rest of the day he was to be 
found in the public market-place, where, clothed in a tattered robe, 
b# administered justice to all comers, directed the affairs of his 
iftoreasiBg empire, and received ambassadors from the most powerful 
laritioes of the East To him the Arabs are indebted for tb# era of 
the Uejira; before hit reign they counted their years from inch epochs 
•t wars, families, plagues, remarkable tempests or harvests of unusual 
pkntj. He was first to establish a police in Medina and the other 
great cities of the eai^ire. Before his reign, the Arabs, accustomed 
to lawloii indepeadenoe, would admit of no restimiiit, and tbe im* 
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menfte con<juests of the Saracens had caused such a concourse of 
strangers in the seats of government, that cities became nearly as 
insecure places of residence as the open country. Omar also established 
a regular system of pay for soldiers in the field, and he also instituted 
pensions for the wounded and disabled soldiers; indeed the old 


companions of Mohammed, those who had borne the dangers and 
difficulties that beset the Prophet in the earlier part of his career, 
having been rendered incapable of acquiring fresh plunder by wounds 
and age, would have peiished miserably, but for the provision which 
Omar made for their support in their declinng years. 

Omar, by his will, appointed six commissioners to elect a new 
khaliph, and their choice fell on Othman-ebn-Afian, whose pliancy 
of disposition appears to have been his chief recommendation. The 
change of their sovereign did not abate the rage for conquest among 
the Saracens. They ceased to limit their exertions to land; a fleet 
fitted out by Moawiyal^ the governor of Syria, subdued the island of 
Cyprus (a.d. 647), while the Syrian and Egyptian armies penetrated 
into Armenia and Nubia. The island of Rhodes was a still more 
important acquisition: it yielded to Moawiyah almost without a 
*ts celebrated Colossus was broken to pieces and sold to a 
Jew, who loaded nine hundred camels ^^ith the metal that it contained. 

thinans weakness soon lendereJ him odious to his warlike subjects, 
Ihe Egyptian army revolted, and marched to besiege him in Medina; 
their discontents were appeased for a time by the exertions of Ali, 
but the insurgents having reason to suspect that the khaliph medi- 
tated vengeance, retraced their steps, and murdered him in his palace 
U D. bob). The Koran, stained with the blood of Othman, is said 
to be still preserved at Damascus. 


Immediately after the murder of Othman, Ali, the cousin and 
"■‘r “'T Pfophet, was proclaimed Khaliph. His accession 

^the signal for disorders, which threatened the speedy ruin of the 
Wn.c empire. His old enemy Ayesha, the widow of Mohammed, 
Aoult \ . V" to arenge the murder of Othman^ 

St in S.r 7"*"*“*** Moawiyah h3 

aathoritT a/l' fi* turbulent army of Egypt set their sovereign’s 

'• wasl^Lst the partisans of 

titer \,;3 ^Llf r.2 

Xgned her a large pe^n^for*^ 

for hi dangei^s enemy. By his affected seal 

the Prophet, whUeTia t ®“}’ of the companions of 
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in indeeisire fikinnishes. At length Moa^vijah, finding his forces 
rapidly diminishing, adopted the following singular eipe(fient, on the 
recommendation of Amru; he ordered a copy of the Koran to he 
fixed on the top of a pike, and directed a herald to proclaim, in the 
presence of both armies, that he was willing to decide all differences 
by this sacred code. Ali’s soldiers forced him to consent to a truce; 
two commissioners were chosen to regulate the articles of peace; and 
AmrCi, who appeared on the part of Moawiyah, contrived to have his 
firiend proclaimed khalipli. The war w^as renewed, but no decisive 
battle was fought. At length some enthusiasts met accidentally at 
Mecca and began to discuss the calamities that threatened the ruin of 
Islamism. One of them remarked that no one of the claimants of 
the throne deserved to reign, since they had jointly and severally 
inflicted great sufferings on the faithful, and brought religion into 
jeopardy. Three of them then agreed to devote theinst Ives for the 
public good, and on tlic same day to assassinate Amru, Muawiyali, und 
All. The two former escaped, Ali became a victim (a.I). 6<31), and 
Moawiyah, without much resistance, became rliief of the Suxacenic 
empire, and founded the Ommiade dymisty of Khaliphs. 

There is a tradition that Mohammed, a little before his last illnesi, 
declared, “The khaliphate will not last more than thirty years after 
ray death;’' if this prediction Avas not devised after the event, it was 
singularly fulfilled hy the muider of his nephew' and son-in-law. 
Ali'g memory is justly venerated by the Mussulmans; be was inferior 
in statesmanship to his predecessors, hut he was certainly the most 
amiable of the khaliphs. Ills mildness, jdacidity, and yielding dis- 
position, Avhich rendered Iiim so htloved in private life, were however 
fatal to him iu an age of distraction and civil warfare. His fwnily 
continued to be revered long after his death ; hut their popularity 
excited the jealousy of succeeding khaliphs, and most of them jierished 
by open violence or secret assassination. Tlio martyrdom of Hassan 
and Hosfiein, the sons of Ali, is yearly celebrated by the Sheeuhs of 
India and Persia with great solemnity; and on these occasions the 
affecting incidents of these events are so vividly represented, that 
travellers would suppose the bursts of grief they witness, to be caused 
by some recent and overwhelming calamity. 

During these commotions the career of Saracenic conquest had 
been suspended ; but under the Ommiade dynasty the military spirit 
of the Arabs was restored to its former strength. Egypt furnished 
an excellent key to southern Europe and western Africa. Thrice 
the Saracens were compelled to abandon their enterprise against the 
countries west of Egypt; but at length their perseverance was crowned 
with ituccess, and the creed of Jloharamed Avas extended through 
norAem Africa to the shores of the Atlantic. 

Count Julian, a Gothic noble, irritated by the treatment he had 
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receired from his sorereign, Roderic, invited the Saracens SpMn 
{ A D. 710). A numerous army of adventurers crossed the strait% aud, 
aided by the resentment of the persecuted Jews, subdued the chtire 
jwninsula, with the exception of a small district in the Astftriati 
mountains. Not content with this success, the Saracens crossed the 
Pyrenees, and advanced through Fiance to the Loire; they evei 
meditated a plan of conquest, w hich would have subjected all Chrfli* 
tendom to their yoke; they proposed to conquer France, Italy, ^ 
Germany, and then descending the Danube to exterminate the Gredt 
empire, whose capital they had already twice assailed. The Taloar df 
Charles ]\IartcI, w ho completely defeated the Saracens in a memOTahld 
battle, that lasted seven days (a.d. 732), rescued Europe from the 
Mohammedan j^oke. Ilis grandson, Charlemagne, drove the SatacCns 
back to the Ebro; and though they subsequently recovered tieir 
Spanish provinces, they w^ere forced to respect the Pyrenees as the 
bulwark of Christendom. 


The revolution which transferred tlie khaliphate from the descend- 
nnta of Moawiyah to the posterity ofjAbbas, the uncle of Mohammed, 
M to the <Iismembei'ment of the empire. Mohammed, the grandson 
of Abbas, bad long been engaged in forming a party to support the 
nghts of Ins house, and from his obscure residence in Syria, sent 
emissaries into the remotest parts of the empire, to secure partisans 
for an approaching struggle. On the death of Mohammed, his son. 
ibraiim, succeeded to his influence and his claims; he sent Abu 
Moslem as the representative of Ids party into Khorassan, and there 
that intrepid warrior for the first time raised the black standard of tho 
house of Abbas. From tids time the parties that rent the Saracenic 
empire were distinguished by the colours chosen as their cognizance; 
black was tlie ominous Imdgc of the Abassides, wddte of the Omrab 
n c8, and green of the Fatimites, who claimed to be descended from 
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the house of Abhas. ‘‘God has icast them down" he exclaimed; 
“ why dost not thou trample upon them?" 

This abominable exhortation fell upon willing ears; Abdallah gave 
the signal to the executioners whom he had already prepared, and 
ordered the ninety guests to be beaten to death with clubs in his 
prescence. When the last had fainted under the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, he ordered the bodies of the dead and dying to be piled 
together, and carpets to be thrown over the ghastly heap. He tlien, 
with the rest of his guests, ascended this horrible platform, and there 
they revelled in a gorgeous banquet, careless of the groans arid agony 
below! 

Abd-er-rahman, the youngest son of the late khaliph, alone escaped 
from this indiscriminate massacre. After a series of almost incredible 
adventures, he reached Spain, ^\here the Saracens, fondly attached to 
the memory of Moawiyah, chose him for tlieir sovereign, and he thus 
became the founder of the second dynasty of the Ommiade khaliphs. 

This example of separation was followed by the E^lrlssites of 
Mauritania, and the Futimites and Aglubites of eastern Africa. 
Bagdad, founded by Almansiir, became the capital of the Abbassidc 
dynasty. The khaliphs of this line weie generous patrons of science, 
literature, and the arts, especially lI.uun-al-Rashid, the hero of the 
Arabian Nights, and liis son, Al Maimiu. The love of learning spread 
from Bagdad into the other Siiraccnic countries; the, Ommiade khii- 
liphs founded several universities in Spain, the Fatimites established 
schools in Egypt, aud the Mahomraedan nations weie diitinguislicd 
for their attainments in physical science, while Europe remained sunk 
in barbarism. The Saracenic empire gradually passed from splendour 
into weakness; the Turkish merc^aries employed by the later kha- 
liphs became the masters of their sovereign; aud the dignity, after 
being long an empty title, was finally abolished (a.d. 125B). 
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CHAPTER m. 

Restoration op the western empire. 


Skction I . — The Life q£ Charleimgne. 

When the ]:ist of the feeble desceiidants of Clovis was dethroned by 
Pepin, France, by being brought into close connexion with the See of 
Rome, became tlie most prominent state in Europe, and the foundation 
hdd for the system of policy which has since prevailed in Europe, 
by tW of the highest eQclcsiastical authority with the most 

erten^V(?" 5 ^il power. Many circumstances had previously conspired 
to give the popes, as the bishops of Rome were called from an unknown 
period, great and commanding authority over the Christian nations of 
the West. Among the most influential was the extravagant claim to 
the ancient sway of the Ciesars, gravely urged by the Byzantine 
emperors, when they had neither means nor ability to support their 
pretensions. Wearied by the pride and cruelty of the Greeks, the 
Italians supported the papal power as a counterp*oise to the imperial, 
and were eager to have the bishop of Rome recognised as head of the 
Christian church, to prevent the title from being usurped by the 
patriarch of Constantinople. Tlie recognition of Pejiin's elevation to 
^thc throne of h ranee w'as something more than a mere form; it was a 
I'BtiflcjUion of his claims by tlie only autliority that was respected by 
tlie nations of western Europe. In return, Pepin gave military aid 
to tb<“ popes, in their wars with tft? Lombards, and openly proclaimed 
himself the cliampion of the church. The French king entrusted the 
command of the armies he employed in Italy to his youthful son, 
Karl, better known by his French name, Charlemagne. The prince, 
thus early In ought into public life, displayed more than ordinary 
abilities, both as a general and a statesman; be acted a distinguished 
part 111 the sulijugution of Aquitaine, and deservedly obtained the feme 
o 1 odding that fine province to the dominions of the Franks. 

epin did not long survive this acquisition ; pursuing the pemicions 
policy which hod already proved so destructive to the preceding 
dynasty, he divided lus dominions between his sons Charles and 
Girlora^. Theu mutual jealousies would have exploded in civil war, 
Hiterference of their mother Bertha, At length 
^riomao died suddenly; bis wifg and children fled to the Lombards, 
hia subjects, with one accord, resolved to have Charlemagne for th^ 

!wi? Tr* inonarchy was again reuniud under a 

WBgle h«d. The protection granted to the famUy of Carloman 
was not the only ground of hoatUity between Charlemagne and the 
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Loinl)ard king Desiderius; Cliarlriniigne had married^ and afterwords 
repudiated, tliat monarchy daugliter; Desiderius lUeiiaced war, hijt 
bad not the means of executing his threats; Charrcmagne was pre^ 
vented from crossing the Alps, Ijy the appearance of a more fomiidablQ 
enemy on his eastern frontiers. 

The Saxons and other Germanic tillros were still sunk in idolatry; 
they frequently devastated tlic fronliei pio\iiicca of the Cliristian 
Franks, and sliowcd particulqi animo'^ity to the churches andniinisters 
of religion. A mibsionar 3 ’,^t. Lihninus, Lad vainly endeavoured to 
convert the Saxons by denouncing the vcngi'ance of licavru against 
their idolatry; irritated b}' his reproaches tliry expelled him from their 
country, burned the cliuich erected at D.ueiitiT and slew tlic Christians. 
The general convocation of the Fmnks, culled fiom the time of meeting 
the Champ de ^fai, was at the time assembled at AVorms under the 
presidency of Charles; its memhcis ng.iidrd the inn^sacre at Daveu- 
ter as a just provocation, and A\ai \^<ls dcclaud against the Saxons. 
As the assenihly of tlie Champ dc iM.n \ias at once a coiiM iitiun of 
the estates and a review of the milit<iiy po\\ei of tiic I'ranks, an army 
was in immediate icadiness; Chaiiemagm- crossed the Jthme, cii])- 
tuted their piincijeil foitiesses, destio^Ml tlicir national idol, and 
compelled tlitiii to g!\e liosUiges loi thcii futuie good conduct, lie 
had scaicely !( tinned home, m lien lie nas hummoned into Italy, to 
rescue the pope from the math of Dcsidciius, nho, cnr.iged at the 
pontiffs refusal to n eogiuse llie ehiim*- of the sons of Carloman, liad 
ac'tuallv laid siege to Itome. Iiik<‘ ILmnilial in .uKieiit, and Aapoleoii 
in modern times, ( harleinagne fomd a pas'-age o>er tlie Alp.s, uiiif 
was actually descending from tlie mouni-iins liefoie the lamihaids 
knen of Ins ]ia\ing coinunnee*! bis mauli. 1 le^idiniis, after vainly 
atti'mpting to ehei k the Franks in tlie d* (ih‘^, aii.ntdoned tlie Indd, 
and shut himself up in ra\ia. The i ii\ was t>tkt n aiter a yeai'n biege: 
duiing the interval, ( hailcmagne Mhited ILoiie, and waBr(H:eiYed with 
great eiilhusiasni h\ the jiope* and the (.itizmi-'. Soon after Ins return 
to Ids camp Pavia ^uireiuleied, De^idmiiis and Inn qutcii were con- 
fined in scpaiate monasteiie«, and tin' non eiown, usually w'oin hv 
the kings of Lombard v, was placed iijiun the bead of tlie irench 
monarch. 

The Saxons and Lombards made several vlgoious (fforts to shake 
off the yoke, but tliGi insuiTCctikns weie easily sujipresscd; while, 
however, alarming discontents {>re\ailetl in holh nations, Charlemagne 
was involved in a new and perilous war. A Saracenic ]ulnce sought 
refuge in the French court, and persuaded tlie nionarcji to lead an army 
over the Pyrenees. The frontier provinces were easily Bulidued, owing 
to the disputet that divided the Moliamnudans in Spam. Charle- 
magne gained a decisive victory over tlie Saracens at Siiragos'^n, hut 
before he could complete his conquest, he was recalled home Iw a new' 

D 
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and more dangerous revolt of the Saxons. The rear-guard of the 
French, commanded hy the gallant Roland, was treacherously assailed 
on its return, hy tlie Gascons, in the defiles of Roncesvalles, and 
almost wholly destroyed’. The celehrated valley of Roncesvalles is 
the line of communication between France and Navarre; the road 
through it is rugged and tortuous, with narrow gorges between steep 
mountains. Whilst the Franks i\ere toiling through these defiles, the 
Gascons and Navarrese formed ambuscades on the summits of the 
mountains, concealed hy the tliick forests with vhich they abound. 
After the gieat«T part of the army had passed, tlie mountaineers 
suddenly rushed down the stce])s, foil upon the icai -guard, and the 
divisions entrustt^d vith the charge of the baggage. The Franks were 
surprised hut not di^Iicai toned; they made a desperate icsistance, and 
vainly tried to cut their way to the imiin body; hut the assailants had 
the advanlage of a liglit e<|iiij)mcnt and a favourable position; the 
whole of the roar-guaid was cut off, and tlie baggage plundered, before 
Charlemagne knen that they were endangmed; and the moun- 
taineers disappeared so lapidly^^ith then booty tliat all pursuit was 
unavailing. Such was the battle of Roncesvalles, vhieh lias been 
Strangidy exaggerated and misi (‘presented by wnteis of lomaiicc. 

Tlut though the h‘gendarv account of Koncesvalles contains a very 
small portion of truth, it is not devoid of hi'^tonciil importance 
be cause tliere never was a lJi'^tOlV ^^lllell posst'ssed vider influence 
than this lomaiitic tale. It i\as by singing the song of Roland that 
the Normans woie oncourag(‘d at the ha(th‘ of Hastings, and the 
Fieiieli insjdred to theii most gloiious deeds. We must therefore give 
an al)stract of the ancient tradition. 

According to tlio legend, Charl<f‘magTK‘, in a w;ir >\liicli la^tod more 
than seven years, liad in'aily comjileted the con(‘|nest of Spain. The 
Moorish monareh, whom the romancers are ]deas(,d to designate 
Marsdes, m diead ot t(»tul ruin, held a council of his piincipal emirs 
and nohh's vho unanimously recommended him to comdliate Charles 
hy immediate sultmission, A Saracen amhas^udoi, vitli the usual 
inconsistency ot lomancc', is .said to have been j)iteljed close to the 
Spanish marches, and ho acldre.ssed the monarch in the following 
words: Ciod protect you' Behold here are piescnts 'which my master 


' Mrn, H.muhus iluH laial ii^ht lu one uf luT ch.Milrous ballaas, fium winch we 

M’ntiire to ipintc a < oiiph* ot -.laii/u-. 


Ill the ^loollt^ Rouccs\a]it s' Ktraii. 

laicrt'arc lit lias mullaiui's il< it 
Aral tho> tloa movfsl ut nmni tliiu* 

On a rH'd of licath ar*^ ioU ' 

'I’Jiere s mauv u fair > 01111^ e 
Which the war halli utnio o ct, 
At iiinny a iMiarU there m kept a plate 
Fot lliose Ujattoinc no more 


There is hast upon Uie jo\ mis brow , 

And o er the ),Tar<*fnl htad . 

And (he war-horsi* will not wake him now. 
Though u bruise his greensward bed' 

I hasp seen the stripling die, 

And the strong man meet his fate, 

W here the luoniUain frinds go sounding bj, 
In the Kt>ntes\alle.s strait 
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sends; and he engages if you withdraw from Spain io come and do 
you homage at Aix-lii-Chapelle.” 

Charlemagne summoned his twelve paladins to council, to de- 
liberate on this offer. Roland strenuously opposed entering into any 
terms with an infidel, and declared that it was their duty to rescue 
Spain from the dominion of the crescent, and place it under the haniier 
of the cross. Two of the paladins, hoAvcver, Oanelon and the duke 
Naimes, maintained that it w.is contrary to the rules of chiv.drv 
to refuse grace to a conquered enemy. C'nai [eniagne, who in tlie 
romances is represented as a perfect model of knightly courtesy, 
yielded to the arguments of tlu' fiiends of jieaety and iiujuiied nliieli 
of his peers would undertake to letiirn witli the amlsissador, and In ar 
back a suitable jrply to the king 5^a^^iles. G. melon jiroftered Ins 
services, but Roland contcmjituously deehired liini unfit for such a 
duty, and offered Inmsclf in liis stead, 

A warm debate arose in tlie oounell. G. melon, initated by tlie Scorn 
with wbif'h Roland treated bis pretensions, and indignant at some 
imputations on Ins fidchty and eouiage, said angnly to bis rival, 
‘‘Take care that some miscbief do<‘S not oveirake you.” Riiland, 
among whose viituous qualities mndeiafion cannot be enumeratt'd, 
replied, fio to^ you speak like a fool ! AVe want men of soiiS(' to 
carry our messages; if the emperor jdeascs, I will go m your place.” 
In great irritation Ganebui rejdied, ‘‘Cbaib’S is commandei Ik to, 
I submit niVNcIf to his will” At these woids Itoland burst into an 
immoderate fit of laughter, Imt tins act of diseourtesy so ofrend(‘d 
the rest of the paladins, tli.it wnb oiu' loicc they recomTinauled 
Ganclon as the most suitable ainlms^ador to be sent to Majsilcs, 

The -Sir.K’enic amb.issadoi bail riMS iu'd piiiato i iifoi in.it ion of tlx* 
angry discussion \Gncb li.id tok(‘n ]>l.ie( in the inqx rial eonm 11. As lie 
returned to bis enurt, lie took evoii oppuitunlts of iMnlmling G.melon 
of the insult Ik* had receded, and tlioiigli In* did not immediately su<'- 
ceed, he certainly weakened (be paladin s bnalty and led him secretly 
to delilierate on the possibility of obt.ilmng leveiige by nn-ans of tieasou. 
At his first interuew with Al.irsibs, he m.amtained the jnide and 
dignity of a Fieinb Che^.dil*r. ‘‘Gbaibs is now old,” said the Afoor 
ish monarch, “ he must be cIow* upon a liundrcd years of age, dm s 
he not tlunk of taking some rejms^ Gunelon firmly lepliul, “Xo’ 
no! Charles is ewer powcHul, so long as In* has round him the twclvi' 
peers of Fiance, but particularly Oliver and Roland, ( liailes m ed not 
fear a living man.” Subsequent conveisations, however, enabled the 
Moorish monarch to work upon Ganeloii's cupidity, and Ids jealousy 
of Roland, so effectually, that he agreed to supply him wiHi sueh 
mfonnation as w^ould enable him to cut off the rear of tlie diristlan 
ftnnj, when it returned to Roncesvalles, according to tlie terms of tlie 
treaty. 
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Ganelon returned to the Christian camp, and informed the emperor 
that ^larsiles had consented to become his vassal, and pay him tribute, 
Charles immediately gave orders that the army should return to 
France; he took the command of the van in person; the rear-guard, 
entrusted with the care of tlie baggage and plunder, followed at a 
little distance through the passes of lloncesvalles. 

In the mean time Marsiles had collected an immense army, con- 
sisting not merely of his own sulijects, hut of numerous auxiliaries 
from Barbary, ^lorocco, and the w'ild tribes in the interior of Afiica. 
According to the instructions of Ganelon, he sent large detachments 
of his men to occupy tlie woods and mountains whicli overhung '‘the 
gloomy Boncesvalles' strait.” 

AVlien the Christians were invulvrd in the pass, they were sud- 
denly attacked, at the same moment, in fiont, flank, and rear. Oliver 
clamhcied iij) a tiee in order to discov(T the number of the enemy. 
Feiceiving that their hosts an ere Aastly <^uperior to tlie French, he 
called out to Boland, “ Brotliei in aims’ the jiagans are very nume- 
rous, and Avo Christians arc fcAA , if you sounded your horn the emperor 
Chailes AAould bring ussuccoui.” Ruland replied, "’God forbiel that 
niy liiK'af^c should be dishonoured liy such a deed! I Avill stiike Avitli 
mygoodsuord Daiandel; and the pagans falling beneatli my bloAvs, 
A\ill discover that they liave been led hither by tlieir evil fate.” 
‘"Sound vour horn, companion iii aini''!” reiterated Oliver; "‘the 
enemies hem us in on every side.” ‘"No!” repiaated Boland, “our 
Flanks me gallant AAaiiiors; they amII strike heavy blows, and cut 
throuub the liosts of the foul ])a}nim.” He then prepaicd his tioops 
for action. Aichliishop Turpin, perceiving tli.it the fight Avould lie 
clespciatc and hloodv, commanded all the soldieis to kneel, and join 
in a geiieial eonfeHsion of faitli, after aa Inch he liCstOAved u]ion tliem 
absolution, and Ins episcopal beiiedietioii. 

The Chiistians made a gallant defence, but numbeis finally 
tiiuni[)bed ovei valour. ] Ioaaji A^ cut many a noble crest; cloven was 

many a ]tlunie(l lielniot. The laiiees Aveie sliivercd in the grasp of 
Christendom's knights, and tlie swords dro]*t fiom tlicir wearied 
arms.” Turpm, Oliver, and Boland still surviAcd, and faintly main- 
tained the fight. At length, Boland turning to OliAcr, exclaimed, 
‘"I A\ill sound iny horn, Chailes aaiII hear us, and Ave may yet hope 
again to sec^ our beloved France,” “Oh* sliame ami di^gface," an- 
SAAcred Oliver, “why did you not '^ouml A\lien first I asked you^'f 
The best wmriors of France liave been saciificed to your temerity: 
we must di‘‘ with them!” Turpin, hoAvcver, insisted that the horn 
fchouldjje bioAvn as a signal to the emperor; and Itohind blew such a 
blast, that the blood spuitcd from his mouth, and his AAounds opened 
nfresli poured forth torrents. Charles, though thiity leagues distant, 
heard the sound, and s;ud, “ Our men are engaged at disadvantage; 
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vtt must haste to their assistance.” “ I <.lo not holieve it,” U'})lu d tlic 
traitor (.lanelon, and dissuaded the emperor. Itoland oik‘(‘ more, nith 
his dying breath, rung a nailing blast from the horn. Cliarles knew 
the character of the sound. “ J’]vil lins come upon us,” he exclaimed; 
“those are tlie dying notes of my nephew Jtoland!” Jlo liastily 
returned to rioncesvalles; hut Roland, and all his companions, lay 
dead upon tlie ]>Iain, and tlie emperor could only honour their corpses 
with Christian bunal. 

Such aie the salient points in the old romance, on wlneli tlie song 
of Roland Ih founded. So late as the close of the fiftcendi ctuitujy 
the narrative was received as an liislorical fact; and nlnn Jo]m, king 
of France, a little before tin* ialal hatth' of i'oifiers, nj'roached his 
nobles tliat there uere jio Rohimis to he found in Ins ainiv» an aged 
knight replied, Sire, Rolands uould not he unntnig, if uc could 
find a Cliai](‘megne.” 

The devastations of tlie Saxons ■\\liich recalled Chaileinagnc fiom 
Sptiin, exceeded anything \\liRh Isurojic liml vilnes'^ed since tlic da\s 
of Attila. AVitikind, jnince ol’ Westphalia, \mis the h adei of tins 
dangerous levolt; he ]in<l iinHed his eoui)tr>men into om^ groat na- 
tional confederacy, and long maintained a desperate struggle against 
the whole strength of the Fiench monarcliy. Jlc was at lengtli iire- 
trievahly routed, and suhinitling to flic coin|ueror, became a Clin^tian. 
Several minor revolts in his extensive dominions troubled the leign of 
Charlemagne, hut he (jUelled them all, and se cured the tiun(|uillity of 
Germany, bolli Ijy subduing th<‘ Saxons, and destioying the lust rem- 
nant of the barbarous A\ais who hail settled in IJungary, The brief 
intervals of trnn{|uillity wcie spent hv this wise monaich in extending 
the blessings of ciulization to his subjects, by ('stublisbing scbools, 
and patronising sennee and litoialiiie. Jn these laljouis he was 
assisted by Alenin, an EnglRh monk, the most accomplished scholar 
of his age, isucli was tlie fame oi the Fiench inunarcliy at this time, 
that cinhas.sies came to tlie court from the most distant coteinj!orarv 
sovereigns. The most rcnmikalile was that sent fiom the lenowned 
Harun-cr-Rasliid, kalipli of Jkigdad; among the presents tiny brought 
were some beautiful pieces ot clock-work, wliicli wcie legaidcd .is 
BOmetliing almost miraculous m w’estern Europe, where the mcclia- 
nical arts w’ere still in their infancy. 

Butin tlie midst of these gloiics, Chmlemagnc was alarmtd by 
the appearance of a new' entiny on the coasts of France, A\]iose incur- 
sions, tliough repelled, filled the monarch's prescient mind Avifh sad 
bodings of futine danger. These were the Northmen, or Normans, 
pirates from the distant shores of iScandinavia, whose thirst ol 
plunder Avas stimulated by the desire of revenging the A\rongs 
that their idolatrous brethren, tlie 8axons, had enduicd. At linui 
first landing in France, they had scarcely time to commit an^ 
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ravages, for they fled on the news of the dreaded king's approach. 
Charlemagne saw their departing ships without exultation, he burst 
into tears^ and predicted that these “ sea-kings" would soon prove a 
dreadful scourge to southern Europe. 

Probably about the same time that Charles was excited by the 
appearance of these pirates, whose feiocity and couiage he had learned 
to dread during his expeditions into the north of Germany, three ships 
6t a similar character to those described, entered one of the harbours 
ou the south-eastern coast of Britain, about a century and a half after 
the Anglo-Siixons had established their dominion over the southern 
part of the island, and given it the name of Angle-Land, or England. 

Here the sight of the strange ships produced the same doubts as 
in France. The Saxon graf, or magistrate of the district, proceeded 
to the shore to inquire who these sti angers were, and what they 
w^anted. The foreigners who had just disembarked, attacked him 
and his escort without provocation, slew tliem on the spot, pillaged 
the neighbouring houses, and then returned to tlicir vessels. Some 
time elapsed before it was discovered that these pirates were the 
Danes, or Normans, names with which the cars of Anglo-Saxons were 
destined soon to form a terrible familiarity. 

Soon after the retreat of the Normans, Cliailemagne was induced 
to visit Italy, botli to (piell the rebellion of the duke of Beneveiitum, 
and to rescue Pope Leo from liis insurgent subjects, lie succeeded 
in botli enterprises, and the grateful pontiff solemnly ciowned his 
benefactor Em Fount or lui: AVkst. A project was soon after formed 
for re-establishing the ancient Itoman Empire, by uniting Charlemagne 
to the Byzantine empiess, Irene, but this w^as prevented by the factions 
of Constantinople; the degraded Greeks dreaded nothing so much as 
the vigorous administration of such a sovereign as the lestoier of the 
Western Empire. 

Charlemagne intended to divide bis dominions equally between 
his three sons; but two of them died wliile the arrangements were iu 
progress, and Louis, the weakest m mind and body, became sole heir 
to the empire. Ilis claims were solemnly recognised in a national 
assembly of the Frank nobility, at Aix-la-Chapelle; soon after which, 
the emperor died, in the se vent) -second year of his age, universally 
lamented throughout his extensive dominions. 


^ TLo jQWiuk uf Si (lull U'l]» us, that mIuii 
C huilfmaguf' 'is ns hxLuI liu’ tauw.' of ihese 
tMra, h# rfpht d. “ Wy faithful do you 

inquire »hy I lhu^ biiurl} ? Aswir- 

pdlj it la not (hat I drviul ain to 

fruni the pintcy of those TVTetcbos . but 


I uni deeply affecUxl to tiud tliat they haic 
dared to WMt Loaals e\en in my life- 

timo. und Moleut gnef overwhelms nj«, when 
1 look furnard to the cTih they will inilKt on 
niv anhjnta " 
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Sfction II . — Decline and Fall of the Carlovtn^tan Dynasty. 

The Western Empire, established by Charlemnfpie, eitended from the 
Ebro in the west to the Elbe and Raab in the east, and from the 
duchy of Bene ven turn and the Adriatic sea to the river Eyder, which 
separated the Gennanic tribes from the Scandinavian hordes, or, as 
they began about this time to be called, the Danes and Normans. It 
consequently included ail ancient Gaul, a great portion of Spain and 
Italy, several islands in the Mediterranean, especially Corsicti, Sardinia, 
and the Baleares, western and northern Germany, with a considerable 
part of Pannonia, or Hungary. No other European pow'cr could 
compete with that of the Franks; the monarchies of Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Poland, and Russia, \\ere not yet founded; hhigland, 
>\as s(ill divided by the lleptaichy; the Saracenic empire in Spain 
disti acted by civil commotions, and the Christian kingdom of the 
Asturias was barely struggling into existence, finally, the Byzantine 
empire was sunk into liopeless lethargy, and owed its continued exist- 
ence only to the decay of the spirit of enterprise among tlie Aiabs, 
after the seat of the Khalipliate w'as removed to Bagdiid. But tUo 
continuation of an empire including so many nations csHcmtially dif- 
ferent in interests, habits, and foellngs, required a superior genius in 
the sovereign. Louis the Debonnairo, the son and successor of Char- 
lemagne, was dtficient in every quality that a lulcr should possess; 
foolish, weak, and superstitious, he could not make liiinHclf beloved, 
and he failed to inspire fear. Yielding to the suggestions of his queen, 
llermengardc, J^uis sanctioned the murder of Jus mq>he\v Bernard, 
and foiced the three natural sons of Chailemagne to assume tlie clerical 
tonsure, by which they were for ever prevented from taking a share 
in temporal aflairs. Tliese ciimes Inid scarcely been committed when 
Louis becamo the \ictlm of remoibC, Lnahle to stifle the reproaches 
of con>cience, he appeared befoio tlie general assembly of his subjects, 
and publicly confessed that he hud been deeply criminal in consenting 
to the murder of Ikrnard, and in foiciiig his brothers to enter reli- 
gious orders, he humbly besought pardon from all present, solicited 
the aid of their prayers, and undertook a solemn penance. This 
strange scene rendered Louis contemptible in the eyes of his subjects ; 
some doubted his sincerity, others questioned bis motives, but all 
believed this public confession a needless sacrifice of the royal dignity. 

Louis chose for his second wife, Judith, the daughter of a Bavarian 
count. His three sons were indignant at a marriage whicli threatened 
to produce new shares in their inheritance, but nearly four years 
elapsed without any appearance of such an event. At length the 
empress gave birth to a child, afterwards known as Charles the Bald, 
who was popularly said to be the son of her unworthy favourite, 
Bernard, count of Barcelona. The three former sons of Louis not 
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only refused to acknowledge their new brother, but took up arms ta 
force their father to dismiss his ministers and divorce his wife. After 
a desultory war I>ouis prevailed over his rebellious children, but the 
fatigues of campaigning broke down his feeble constitution, and put 
an end to his inglorious life. The seeds of discord were thickly sown 
during his life, they were forced into maturity after his death by the 
unwise distribution of his dominions between his three sons. 

Scarcely had Louis been laid in the grave, when his sons Louis the 
Germanic and Charles the Bald took up arms against their elder 
brother Lothaire, and engaged him in a gencnil battle at Fontenay, 
which proved fatal to the flower of the ancient Frank nobility (a.d. 
841). After a desultory war, the brothers finally agreed on a parti- 
tion of the empire, by which Lothaire obtained Italy, and the eastern 
provinces of France; I^uis received his fathers Germanic dominions; 
and to Charles were assigned the provinces of France west of the 
Saone and the Rhone, together with the Spanish marches (a.d. 843). 
Thus Charles the Bald maybe considered as the founder of the French 
monarchy properly so called, for hitherto the sovereigns of the Franks 
were Germans in language, customs, country, and blood. It is unne- 
cessary to detail the petty revolutions in the family of Cliarlemagne ; 
it is sufficient to say, that the empire was momentarily reunited under 
Charles the Fat, younger son of Louis the Germanic (a.d. 884), but 
he being deposed by Ins subjects, its dissolution became inevitable; 
from its fragments were formed the kingdoms of Italy, France, and 
Germany, with the states of Loiraiiie, Burgundy, and Navarro. 

These new states owed their origin loss to the disputes that con- 
vulsed the Carlovingian family than to the exorbitant power of the 
nobles, which had been increasing rapidly from tlie death of Charle- 
magne. The titles of duke and count were not in that age merely 
honorary ; they conferred nearly despotic sway over the provinces. 
The great feudatoiies of the ciowm ivere invested not meiely with the 
administration of justict' and regulation of police in their respective 
districts, hut had also the command of the army and the direction of 
the revenue. It is easy to see that the union of such different and 
important departments of government in a single person must neces- 
sarily have been dangerous to royal authority, and constantly tempted 
ambitious nobles to proclaim their independence. Charlemagne savr 
this evil, and endeavoured to abate the danger by dividing the great 
duchies into several counties; but in the civil wars among Lis poste- 
rity, rival competitors, to secure the support of powerful feudatories, 
offered the restored duchies as tempting bribes, and further weakened 
themselves by alienating the royal domains to secure the favour of the 
church. Taking advantage of this impolicy, the dukes and counts 
contrived to make their dignities hereditary; and this dangerous 
innovation was not only sanctioned by Cliarlea the Bald, but extended 
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to all fie& (a,o* 077)5 ifi a parliament held at Chiersi, towards the 
dose of bis reign. Tlie principle of inheritance, thus introduced, may 
be regarded as the foundation of the feudal system, and the source of 
the calamitous wars between rival nobles which convulsed all central 
and south-western Europe. 

The Normans, like the Saxons and Franks, were a branch of the 
great Teutonic race; but the conversion of the latter to Christianity 
was viewed by their brethren of the north as an act of treason against 
the national religion of Germany, and their indignation was still fur- 
ther exasperated, by the tales of wrong and suffering related by the 
crowds of idolatrous Saxons, who fled to the isles of the Haltic from 
the merciless persecutions of L'liarlcmngiie. The maritime Tcutones 
from the earliest riges were distinguished for their hardihood, their 
ardent passion for adventuie, and their <^ontcmpt of death. They 
navigated the dangerous seas of tlie north with more courage and 
freedom than the Greeks and Romans exhihtted in the Meditenanean : 
they did not despair when they lost sight of land; they did not come 
to anchor when clouds obscured the stars. On board every ves'^cl 
there was a cast of hawks or ravens, and when the adventurers wore 
uncertain in what direction tlie land lay, tliey let loose one of tlie 
birds, knowing that he would make with instinctive sagacity foi tlic 
nearest coast, and by his flight tliey steered tlicir course. Towards 
the close of the eighth ceiiluiy tlie Normans became fonnidabh' as 
}'iiat(‘S to Western Europe; they paiticularly infested tlic coasts ot 
Jhltain, Ireland, and France. Tlicir leaders assumed the proud title 
of sea-kings, though the limits of each roMiIty did not extend beyond 
tiic deck of a single vessel, and all superiority was at an end when 
the expedition was over, A seo-king had only to announce liis inten* 
tion of undertaking some buccaneering enterprise, and ho was sure to 
find crowds of atlventurous youth jeady to volunteer their services 
as his associates. Wlnihei the adventurous sea-king woubl steer, 
provided that there appeared a leasonahle chance of plunder, was a 
matter of perfect indifference to Iiim and his associates. They effected 
a landing when least expected; no mercy was showm to age or sex, the 
fate of those who sulnnitted or resisted was alike, but the special 
objects of their vengeance were the clergy and the churches, becausi* 
they Hoarded themselves as the avengers of the insults oflered to 
Odin, and of the persecutions with which Christian sovereigns afflicted 
tlieir worshippers in their Jomininus. Sir Walter Scott has drawn 
the character of an ancient sea-king with so much poetic force and 
historic truth, that the extract will supersede the necessity of further 
deacription, 

Coimt WUikind cmiie of a regal itniin, 

.Apd roved witJi his Norsemen the land and the mam; 
oe to the realms which he coasted ! for tlieio 

Was shedding of blood and rending of hair, 

T) 3 
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pf'SkitMte and flirf^g^iter of priest^ 
Gathew|t‘Oljateo* and wives to the feast ! 
AVlien lie IwUted Ms otandai'd black, 

Before him was battle, beffind bim wrack ; 

And he bnm’d the churclies, tbfit heathen Dane, 
To light his band to their barks again. 


On Erin’s shores w'as his outrage known, 

The winds of Francejiad Ins banners blown; 
Little Avas there to plunder, yet still 
JIis jffrates had foray’d on Scottish hill; 

But upon ineiry Enghnds coast, 

More frctpient he sail’d, for he won tlie most. 

So far and wide his ravage they knew, 

If a sail but gleam’d wdiite ’gainst the w^elkin blue, 
Liumpet and bugles to anus did call, 

Burghers liastenld to man the w^all; 

Peasants tied inland Ins fury to ’scape, 

Beacons were lighted on headland and cape; 

Bolls were toll’d out, and aye as they rung 
I earful and faintly the grey brothei-s sung, 

Sa^e us, St, Mary, from flood and from flie, 

Prom tuuimo and pest, and Count Wuikmd’s ire.’ 


hierry has collected the inliicipal cliaractcristics ofasea-kint; ftom 
the Icelandic sagas, "lie could govern a vessel as the good lider 
manages Ins Iioise, running over the oais whilst thev were in motion, 
ile would throw ll.ree javelins to the mast-head, and catch tlicm alter- 
nately in Ins hand nithout once missing. Eijual under such a chief 
supposing hglitly tlicir voluntary submission, and the n eight of their 
coa of mail, nhich they pioniised tliemsclves would soon he exchanged 
or an equal wciglit of gold, iLc piiates licld their course gailv, as 
U‘ir 0 songs express it, along the track of the snans. Often iicre 
dlV n dispcised l.y tlie noith sea storm, often 

.1 ^ remain unansweied, Init lliis neither increased 

cares nor diminished the confidence of the survivors, who laughed 
at the uiml and naves from whicli they had escaped unhurt. Their 
song 11, (he mnist of the tempest was- 

J ho force of tlie storm liel|>s the nrma of oar rowera, 
lie liurncaae cs cur,,,ug us the «ay winch wo should go. 

are records of^dveml!h,ii^or?eaIL!rd 

^ The" i I'iS" cfarrnoTogy"" 

thmubeii ScaSinavians 
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by Olaf the saint, who was anxioi^ io ^Cbri^t^ity amdSig 

his countrymen, replied, ‘‘ My brtrtheTB I are neither Chcis- 

tians nor pagans, "We have no fiiith but ih-OtirnTmg, and-mir stt*ength 
to vanquish our enemies, and those %ve have ever found sufficient,' 
So far was the character of a pirate or Yikingar from being disgraceful^ 
that it was eagerty sought by men of the liighegt rank, and was only 
accorded to those who had given distinguished proofs both of their 
bravery in battle and their skill in navigation. An ancient law enacted, 
that a man in order to acquire gloiy^ for bravery, shmild attack a single 
enemy, defend himself against two, aftd not yield to three, but that he 
might without disgrace fly from four. 

Every king, w hether of sea or land, had n chosen band of cham- 
pions, called Kempe; warriors pledged to the personal service of their 
chief, and whose only hope of advanceineiU arose fi'om the performance 
of some exploit, which common lame, and tlie songs of the Skalds, 
might spread over the north. 

Each sea-king laid down the rules for tlie government of his own 
champions, and fame was assigned to him whose regulatioiiH were the 
most strict and ligorous. Thus we are told, that Half and Hiorolf, the 
sons of a Norw’eigan king, both dt‘voted themselves to maiitimc adven- 
ture, or, in plain terms, to j)iracj. 

Hiorolf collected a great number of ships, wliich he manned with 
volunteers of every kind both of serfs and freemen ; lie was defeated in 
all his expeditions. On the other hand his hrotlier Half had only one 
ship, but his crew’ w'ere all picked men. They w (tc at first but twenty- 
tliree in number, all descended from kings; tlic troop w’as subsequently 
increased to sixty. 

To ohtniii admission into the company, it was necessary that the 
champion should lift up a large stone whicli lay in the front of Half’s 
residence, and winch could not he moved by the foice of twelve 
ordinary men. These cliamjnons were foi hidden to take women and 
children, to seek a refuge during a tempest, or to diess their wounds 
before the battle w’as ended. Eighteen years Half’s hand carried 
terror to all the sliorea 'of Western Europe. Finally, when the sea- 
king was returning to enjoy the wealth he had acquired, his vessel, 
overladen with plunder, appeared on the point of sinking witliin sight 
of the Norwegian shore. The brave crew immediately drew lots to 
determine who should throw themselves into the sea, for the purpose 
of saving their chief and the cargo; those on whom the lot fell, 
instantly jumped overboard and swam to shore, while the vessel 
relieved of the weight reached the harbour in safety. 

Sometimes these warriors, like the Malays in Java, were seized w ith 
a kind of frenzy, either arising from an excited imagination, or I'rom 
the use of stimulating liquors. In this state they were called "‘'hemerkcr^'’ 
ft word of frequent occurrence in the sagas. Whilst under the 
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infljKtti^ie uf tfltt mswiness, t»exi|aiiipoofftto#iiw miaest 
raganoes ; Aey danced abnut, foA«i^ M ^ tft&ittli, Mrtth iadiscriiiti- 
ilately at friends and focs^ destro^ wa a»d iifee ibe 

mad Orlmido Traged ^va^ against iflanhmrte'natoi^^eaiTag jip Tocks 
and trees. Sivald, king of 6\^'adejtj, bad fiYe^atms, uli ii whwii.became 
berserk^; >v}ien the fo: ^as on them ik^ Hsed to awdlfow Irtttming 
coals and throw themselves into the fire., and fkdi^’fetbor were 
slain by Hnlfdan, whom fevald Wd -previo^ly dethroned, the notion 
having become infpatient of thg o^jtraxojfaAP^s of the frantic princes. 
Halfclan had a contest with another bemerker, named Hartben, who 
came to attack liira aocompani(?d by t\\'elye -cTiampions. Hartl>en was 
ft 'formidable pirate, but. Vhcii^hellfe^as on him it was as ttMjoh as 
his twelve companions coufd?do m prevent him devastating every 
thing around him. Ilalfdan challenged the pirate ^ddus entire crew, 
Such an insult so inflapiod Hartben, that he was immediately seized 
WitV aht wf frenzy, d^Jiing whicli he killed £x oriiis’^c^iripaHiloHS; he 
rushed against the king witluthe remaining six, but, the pirates were 
slain, by the irresistible blows of the mace of Halfdan. ' 

I he sons of Arngrim, king of llelegoland, tlie most celebrated 
pirates of flieir age, arc dcsciilad as suffering severely from 
madneite; when under its intluence t]i?y slaughtered their crews and 
destioycd (heir shipping; sometimes they handed on desert places and 
vented their fmy on the stocks and stones. After the tit was over tiiey 
lay (tuite senseless fiom slicer exhaustion. 

A sea-king rarely condescended to the blandishments of courtship. 
If lie henid of any nobje or royal damsel celebrated for beauty, he at 
once demanded lier from her fatlier, and if refused, ecjuipped a vessel 
to take lier away by force. He generally brought ay ay, it* successful, 
lier doyiy at the same time, and thus could boast of a double 
victory. 

A Swedish piiato, named Gunnar, having lieard the Skalds celebrate 
the charms of Moalda, a A^orwegian princess, sent to her father Reg- 
nald a peremptory demand for the fair lady’s hand. Regnald rejected 
such a suitor with scorn, luit aware of the ctonsequences of a refusal, 
he made instant preparations for defence, Befoi’e marching against 
the pimtes, he liad a cavern hollowed out in the mountains, within 
which he concealed tlie princess and his clioicest treasures, leaving her 
a proper supply of j roMsir^is, Scarcely were his arrangements com- 
pleted than the fierce Gunnar appeared off the coast; Regnald met the 
pirates on the shore, a des}>erate battle ensued, and the king was slain. 
After this Victory, Gunnai sought out the place where Moalda was con- 
cealed, and carried away the princess with her treasures to Sweden. 

A second and a third conquest of this kind often followed the first, 
for polygamy was sufficiently common among these adventurers. The 
ladies themselves could not view with indifference heroes who risked 
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Am liyes to olrtsia dok Immoiuliaed by 

tifl Valdai, wrrvitii^iii all mi iu all 

SkftiKja fioAJwd‘fli<ialipvei«ry kaSft tbieir hoslilitias; tlieir ligKt barks 
tticaiided th« Seine, the'- Lake, the Garonne, and the Rhone, corr^ting 
fire swer4 into tl« reij centre . 0 / the l^^ngdotj}. Alost of the 
prindipd 01^8 wcise laJ^ ^ai:e;^rori|^ tb/lce fakeu and 

pilla^^ Rrenit^ at length losiltig^itfl^ourage, fefc^ed to meet 

thd northern waBrjart.ip the fleTd, but ^^hased tbek Vetreat >\iih 
lai^ bribes* Thk necx'ssarily ns ineftcacious as ff mas 

dk^^raoeful, for ii kksioiated the barbarituis^ to fresh incursions in the 
hop# of gaifn^ werx) Ibe Normans regardless of permanenl 
.coi^liettA; Rftric^ %.d6fertiir of tjifiiviiil^enttrous bands, founded ibe 
U»e (^jby^c®30Je ninth century; Iceland nas 
colonl*^ aari the §{^er’ part otTieInnd subdued, at a still earlrer 
period; and the ly^rtlfem and wi^stei-t islands of Scotland weie «4C- 
cessively ofe:jjIpTed‘asrV<^nvfhient stations .ibr their imws. 

Finally^ they obt^lin^fd fixed cstahlishjnents in France; the piojriucc 
of Ncusti^'',’"Tio^ called NormaTidy, nas ccd»‘d to Rolf or RnlW^thf? 
tdiiof of *a Jftrge hordo of those northern piiaios, by Charles the Siinj^’ 
the province gained great advantages by the <ficlih^ge^t<^^ 
Rollo beoojjung a ^'hristinn, Vas I>aptizcd by tlm name of Rpj^nt, aintj 
applied Idmself witli dilig(‘nce and success to itnprovc tlie con- 
dition of Jiis ncw^ubjccts* 

Charles also* eded to Rollo all the pretensions of the cro\Mi to 
that part of BKttany ivhieli no longer recognised tlie sovereignly of 
the kings of jirnneo, and Rollo came to the borders of his ii' w jiro- 
vince to peitorm liege homag(‘ and confirm the artiedes of peace. The 
Xonnan .T\vore allegiance to f'lmrh's, ^\ho in return presented his 
daughter to the adventurer, and gave him the investiture of Neu‘strin, 
The Fiench pndates, \\ho assumed the regulation of the ceiemonials 
employed on all solemn oceaKioiis, had intiodueed the degrading pro- 
strations of the Orientals into the forms of European homage; they 
now informed Rollo that uftci recei\iMg a gift of so much value, lu‘ 
should on liis bended knees kiss the feet of the king. ‘‘Nevci," 
replied the hauglity barbarian, “ I bend my knees before anotliCr 

mortal,— -never will 1 kiss the foot of man." As the prelates however 
were urgent, be ordered one of Ids soldiers to perform the ceremony 
in his stead. The soldier advancing, ludely seized the foot of ClKirle<f, 
and by a sudden jerk threw the monarch on (he ground. The Nor- 
mans who witnessed the transaction, applauded their comrade's inso- 
lence, while the French nobles deemed it prudent (0 conceol their 
indignation. The ceremony was continued tis if nothing liad hap- 
pened; the several Norman lords took the usual oaths of allegiance, 
after which the king returned to Laon. He had cliosen this cit\ for 
his capita), because Pari« was included in the fief of one of the great 
vassals of the crown. 
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Tluft «$tabliahment of tlie Normans in Neustria put an end to^the 
system of piracy and plunder which for more -than a century bad 
devastated western Europe; the repetition of pillage had^«x wasted 
Germany, Gaul, and Britain, that tlie plunder to be acquired no 
longer repaid the hazards of an expedition, and as war was no longer 
profitable, Kollo resolved to cultivate the arts of peace. To prevent 
the future incursions of his countrymen, he fortified the mouths of 
the rivers, restored the walls of the cities, and kept his subjects in 
constant military training. Under Kollo the feudal system, which 
had been slowly forming, received its full development; immediately 
after his baptism, he divided the lands of Neustria among his principal 
foyowers, to each of whom he gave the title of count, and these counts 
subdivided the laud among their soldiers. The Normans displayed 
the same ardour in cultivating their new estates w^hich they had 
formeily eliown in devastating them; the peasants resumed the cul- 
tivation of their fields; the priests restored their mined churches; 
the citizens resumed theii trading occupations; strangers were invited 
fiom eveiy country to cultivate the waste lands: and the most rigorous 
laws weie enacted for the protection of person and property. Rob- 
beries w^cie 60 efficiently checked, that Kollo, as a bravado, hung up a 
golden biacelet in a forest iieai the vSeine, which remained untouched 
for thice years. ^ 

While the Normans devastated the coasts, central Europe was 
devastated by the Hungarians, or, as they called*’ themselves, the 
Magyais, who extended thru lavages into Greece and Italy. Geimany 
sufleied most from their hostilities, and was the longest exposed to 
tlioir fuiy. These incurbiuns, to which must be added occasional 
enterprises of the ^Sclavoiiiaiis and Saracens, destroyed the political 
institutions that Cdiarlemagne liad formed, and tlirew Christendom 
back into the barbaiism from whicli it had just begun to emerge. 
England, under the government of Alfred, for a brief space preserved 
the elements ot civilization; he expelled the Normans from the 
island (a.d, restoied the ancient seminaries of learning, and 

founded now schools. But liis gloiious reign was follow'cd by fresh 
calamities, the Haiiish-Normaiis reappeared in England, and spread 
trouble and desolation throughout the country. 

J^rom the reign of Charles the Bald, the royal authority rapidly 
declined in trance, while the pow'er of the feudal lords constantly 
increased, llie dukes and counts, usurping regal rights, raised, on 
the slightest, or without any provocation, the standard of revolt: the 
kings, to gain some, and secure the alh'giance of others, abandoned to 
them successively the most valuable royal domains and privileges, 
until the Carlovingian monarebs, so far from being able to counter- 
balance the power of the nobility, were unable to support the expenses 
of their own courts* A change of dynasty was thus rendered inevit- 
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and tbe throne was certain to fall to the lot of the moat poweiful 
i)r roost droing of the nominal tassals. This erent, which had been 
long foreseen, took place on the death of I^onis the Sluggard, the last 
of the Carloyingian dynasty, who died without issue at the early nge 
of twent)’ (a.d. 987). Hugh Capet possessed already the centre of 
the kingdom ; he was count of Paris, duke of France and Neustrin, 
while his brother Henry held the duchy of Burgundy. It was not 
difficult for so powerful a noble to fornl a party, by whose favour he 
was invested with the title, after having long enjoyed the power of 
royalty (a.d. 987). Charles of Lorraine, the late king’s uncle, took 
up arms in defence of his heieditiiry rlgiUs; hut he was betrayed toliis 
nral by the bishop of Lfton, and ended Jus days in prison. Hugh 
became the founder of the CVpetian dynasty in France, a branch of 
which still retains possession of that crown. But for many years after 
the accession of Hugh Capet, France was an aristocratic republic 
rather than a monarchy, for the royal authonty was merely nominal. 
The domains of tlie count of Pans were indeed annexed to the crowm, 
and thus the Capetians hud greater tcintorial possessions, and con- 
sequently greater influence, than the Carlovingians. But the peers of 
France, as the great feudatories were called, ^till preserved their inde- 
pendence ; and their tacit assent to Hugh’s usurpation was anything 
rather than a recognitiou of his authority. In the soutli of France, 
Languedoc, no notice was taken of Hugh’s elevation ; and the inhabit- 
ants for many years dated their public acts by the noiniiial reigns 
of the children of Charles of Lorraine. 


Skctiqn III . — The Foundation of the ikrmnnic Empire. 

From the first foundation of the (Icimunic empire by the treaty of 
Verdun, the loyal auth(uity was extremely limited, and Ixiuis, its 
monarch, was obliged to swear m a national assembly, held at Marone 
(a.d. 851), that ‘'he would maintain tlie states in all their rights and 
privileges." His youngest son, Charles the Fat, w'as deposed by Jiis 
subjects; and Arnold, the natural son of Prince Cailoman, was elcett d 
to the vacant throne. The custom of electing emperors was thus 
estabJifihed in Germany, and it continued almost to our own times. 
Arnold w^as succeeded by his son Louis; the states chose Connwl, duke 
of F^mcon^f^ as bis successor, to the exclusion of Charles the JSimjde, 
king of France, the legitimate heir male of the Carlovingians. On 
the death of Conrad, the states elected Henry, sumamed the Fowler, 
as his successor (a.d. 919), the first of the Saxon dynasty of kings 
and emperor*, 

Henry L, by hi* civil and military institutions, raised Germany to 
the highest rank among the states of Europe. Profiting by the 
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intestine commotions of France, he conquered the province of Lorraine, 
which he divided into two duchies, that of Upper Lorraine, or the 
Moselle, and that of Lower Lorraine, or Brabant. The former retained 
the name of Lorraine; it was long governed by the family of Gerard, 
duke of Alsace, whose descendants obtained the Germanic empire in 
the eighteenth centmy. Brabant was assigned to Godfrey, count of 
Louvain, whose descendants retained it, with the title of duke, until, 
on the failure of male licirs, it passed by maiTiage into the hands of 
the dukes of Burgundy, who thus Found means to render themselves 
masters of a great portion of the Netherlands. Henry successfully 
repelled the invasions of the Sclavoriians and Hungarians ; by the 
defeat of tlie latter he fieod the Germans from tlic disgraceful tribute 
with which they had been compelled to purchase the forbearance of 
these Laibaiians, and tlie memory of his victoiy was annually com- 
memorated by a grateful people for seveial succeeding centuries. 

The gicat merits of Heiiiy secured the election of his son Otlio to 
the Gci manic thioiie. His leign was disturbed ])y frequent revolts 
of the powerful feudatoiies; tlieii faction and insuboi dination effectu- 
ally prevented hfm fiem giving liis subjects a code of laws, the great 
object of his ambition ; he was forced to yield to the turbulent spirit 
of the times, and leave some more fortunate sovereign to gather the 
hiuiels of a legislator. One incident will serve to mark the eliaracter 
of the age better than any lal^ouied dissertation. During one of the 
iKitional assemblies or diets, it was debated ‘‘whether children could 
inherit tlie propcity of tlieii fatlicrs during tlie lifetime of their grand- 
fathers." After a long discussion, in which the point became more 
olj^cure than over, it was gravely resolved to leave the matter to lire 
decision of a dued. An equal number of combatants, chosen on both 
sides, entered the lists , the cliampions of tlie children prevailed, 
and from thenceforward tlic law of inheritance was considered to be 
fixed. 

Italy had been laistd into a kingdom after the partition of the 
Carlovingian dynasty, and several of its princes had taken the imperial 
title ; but the govenimcnt of tliese feeble rulers exposed the peninsula 
to dreadful calamities; it was harassed by the private wars of the 
nobles mid devastated by invasions of the Hungarians and Saracens. 
Adelaide, the widow of Lotliaire, king of Italy, menaced w'ith the 
‘loss of her dominions by liciengcr, or Berengarius the younger, sup- 
plicated lire aid of Otho, and her request was strenuously supported 
by Pope Jolin XIL (a.d. 951). Otho passed into Italy, conquered 
fe'everal of the strongest cities, and gave his hand in marriage to the 
queen whom lie had come to protect. Berongcr was permitted to 
retain the crown of Italy on condition of doing homage to Otho; but 
the tyranny and faithlessness of this prince excited such commotions, 
that the German sovereign was once more summoned to cross the 
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Alps l)y tlie united entreaties of tlie Italian princes and prelates. Otho 
entered Italy at the head of an army which his riyal could not resist; 
he marched directly to Rome, where he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm (jth). D62). The pope revired in liis favSur the imperial 
title whicli had been thirty. eiglit years in abeyance, proclaimed him 
Augustus, crowned him emperor of the Romans, and acknowledged 
him Supreme Head of the Church. But the pontiff’s gratitude as 
not of long duiation ; enraged hy ihc cmperor’y remonstrances against 
his vicious coui’ses, lie took advantage of Otho’s absence in pursuit of 
Berenger to enter into alliance with Adelbert, the son of his ancient 
enemy, and to form a secret league for the expulsion of the Germans 
from Italy. 

Otho heard the intelligence of John's treachery nitl. great indig* 
nation; he returned to Rome, lieltl a council, in whicli the jmpc was 
accused of the most scamhilous immoialitics,' and on his refusal to 
appear, he was condemned as contuniacioue, deposed, and a new 
pontiff', Leo VIII., elected in his stead. All Italy, as far as the 
ancient kingdom of the I/imbaids extended, thus fell mider the sway of 
the Germans; there w’erc only some maritime places in Lower Italy 
which, with Apulia and Caiahii.i, still remained subject to the Greeks. 
Otho transmitted this kingdom, with the imperial dignity, to liis sue* 
cessors on the German throne; hut from his reign to that of ^laxi- 
milian I., no prince took the title of emperor until he Iiad heen ron- 
secnited by tlie pope. Maximilian designated liimself “Emperor 
Elect" (a.d. 150C), and his example w'as followed hy his successors 
down to our times. 

Otho I. died after a prosperous reign (a.d. 075), and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Otho II. His reign was occupied in sanguinary 
w^ars, whicli harassed Germany and Italy. Otho having married tlie 
Greek princess Thcophano, claimed the provinces of Apulia and 
Calabria as her dow-ry. After .a tedious struggle, the emperor was 
mortally W'ouiided hy a poisoned javelin in a battle with the Greeks 
(a d. P83). His death is said to have been accelerated by indignation 
at the joy which Thcophano showed for the victory of her country- 
men, though it was obtained over her own husband. 

Otho III., when elected successor to his father, was only twelve 
years of age; ambitious rivals prepared to dispute his title, hut tlie 
afiiection of the Germans for his family enabled him to triumph over 
all opposition. His authority wn.s more fiercely questioned in Italy, 
where Crescentius, an ambitious noble, became such a favourite with 
the Roman populace, that he deposed Pope Gregory, and gave the 
ponnheal dignity to John XVL Otho lins'encd to Italy, captured 
Rome, and put both Crescentius and John to death. These seven tit 
did not quell the turbulence of the Italians; fresh insurrections fooh 
compelled the emperor to return to the peninsula, whore he wai 
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poifioaed by the widow of Crescentius, whom he had.fiedaced itlider ; 
promise of marriage (a.d. 1002). He died without issue. 

After some competition, the electors chose Henry, duke of Bavaria 
descended from the Othos in the female line, emperor of the. West 
His reign was disturbed by repeated insurrections, both in German 3 
and Italy ; he succeeded in quelling them, but wa5 so w'earied by these 
repeated troubles, that he seriously designed to abdicate and retire into 
a monasteiy. The clergy took advantage of Iiis piety and liberality 
to extort from him several ricli donations, which proved, in an after 
age, the cause of much evil. His death (a.d. 1024) put an end to the 
Baxon dynasty. 


Conrad IL, duke of Fianeonia, being cliosen by the electors, united 
the kingdom of liurgundyq or, as it w'as called, Arles, to the empire. 
But this w^as an acquisition of little real value j the great vassals of 
the kingdom, the counts and tlie bishops, preserved the authority they 
had usurped in their respective districts, leaving to the emperors a 
meicly nominal sovereignty. It is even probable that the high 
authority possessed by tiie Burgundian lords, induced the German 
nobles to anogate to themselves the same prerogatives. The power of 
the clergy was increasing even more rapidly than that of the nobles, for 
they extorted fresli privileges and grants from cveiy successive sove- 
reign , Conrad, who vas naturally’^ ol a generous disposition.^, impo- 
verished the state by imitating tlie unuise liberality of his predecessors. 
Italy, duiing his reign and that of Conrad’s son and successor, Henry 
in., continued to be distracted by ii\al factions ; but Henry was an 
energetic suppoiter of the im]>erial autboiity ; he deposed three rival 
popes, who claimed succession to Bt. I’cter at the same time, and gave 
the pontifical chair to a German prelate, Clement IL He even exacted 
an oath fiom the Itomans, that they ^^ouId never elect a pope without 
having pi eviously received the imperial sanction. The imperial power, 
wielded hy an eneigetic monarch like Heniy, was still foimidable, but 
Its resources ^^ere exhausted; and when a feebler sovereign attempted 
to exercise the sway over the church ^^hlch his father had held he 
lound the papacy stronger tlian the empire. 

The great struggle between the papal and imperial power began in 
the reign of Henry IV., whose long minority, for he succeeded his 
father \^llen only five years old, necessarily weakened the influence of 
the sovereign. On the other hand, the circumstances of Europe at 
this crisis, were pecuhaily favourable to the policy of the popes. The 
Saxon Ime, restored in England by Edward the Confessor, had lost its 
nationality : Edward conferred the chief ecclesiastical dignities of his 
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kmgliOin on foreigners, or persons remarkable for their foreign attach- 
ments; and thus those who wielded the power of the church in the 
island, were more like missionaries, labouring for the benefit of a dis- 
tant %ee, than clergymen, attentive only to their docks. In Spain, 
the new provinces Avrested from the Moors, when the unity of their 
empire was destroyed by the subversion of the Ommiade Khnliphs, 
became closely attached to the Roman See. The spread of Christianity 
in Norway, Poland, Russia, and the other northern states, gave addi- 
tional vigour to the papal power; for the Noi (herns, with nil the zeil 
of new converts, became eager to prove their sincerity by some enter- 
prise in support of the pontitf, whom tliey regarded as the great 
director of their faith. 

But tlie most potent allies obtained by tlie Church w'erc the Normans 
of England and Italy. Wiliiain, the natural son of Robeit, duke of 
Normandy, had been nominated heir of the Faiglish throne by F/lw^nrd 
the Confessor, who had no right to make any sucli npp<nntment. 
Harold, the son of Godwin, carl of Kent, was tlie favourite of the 
English people, and it was gencmlly known lliat he w’ould be elected 
to the throne on the death of the Confessor. Unfortunately Harold's 
brother W'as detained as a hostage in Normandy, and m spite of the 
ivarnings of King Edward, he crossed the sea m order to obtain hig 
deliverance. The vessel in which tlie Saxon cliief crossed the Channel 
was wrecked near the moutli of the 8omrae, and, according to tin* 
barbarous custom of the age, the court of Pontlneu seized upon the 
shipwrecked strangers, and throw them into prison, for the purpose of 
obtaining large ransom. Ilaiold and Ids com]ninion8 appealed to 
Duke William, who procured their liberation, and invited tliem to his 
court. A grand council of the Norman prelates and noldes was tlien 
convoked, in whose presence AFilliam rerjuired Harold to swear that 
he w'ould support with all his might William's Bucccssion to the 
crowm of England, so soon as a vacancy should lie created by the 
death of Edward. Harold's life was in the duke's power, and he 
consented to take tlie oath, secretly resolving to violate its obligations. 
But an artifice was employed, which, in that superstitious age, was 
supposed to give the oath such sanctity as to render its violation an 
inexpiable crime. By the duke’s orders, a chest w as secretly conveyed 
into the place of meeting, filled with the bones and relics of the saints 
most honoured in the surrounding country, and covered with a cloth 
of gold. A missal w as laid upon the cloth, and at William s summons 
Harold came forward and took the required oath, the whole assembly 
joining in the imprecation, ‘‘So help j’ou God, at Ida holy doom,' 
When the ceremony was concluded, the cloth of gold was removed, 
and Harold shuddered with superstitious horror when he lound that 
his oath had been taken on the relics of saints and martyrs. 

On Edward's death, Harold, notwithstanding his oath, allow'ed 
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himself to be elected king bj the English nobles and people ; but IS# 
papal clergy refused to recognise his title, the pope issued a butt 
excomrauuicating Harold and bis adherents, which he sent to Duk« 
William, accompanied hy a consecrated banner, and a ring, said 
have contained one of St. Peter s hairs set under a valuable diamond 
Thus supported by the superstitious feelings of the period, William 
found no difficulty in levying a numerous army, with which he passed 
over into England, The fate of the kingdom was decided by the 
battle of Hastings, in vliicii Harold and his bravest soldiers fell. 
William found little difficulty in completing the comjuest of England, 
into which be introduced tlie inlieritance of fiefs, and the severities of 
the feudal law. He deprived the native English noliles of their estates, 
wliich he sliared amongst liis own needy and rapacious followers, and 
he treated liis new subjects with more than the cruelty tliat barbarous 
conquerors usually display towards the vanquished. 

About the same time, some Noiman adventurers laid the founda- 
tion of the kingdom (if the Two Sicilies, in southern Europe. The 
provinces that compose it were shared among the Lombard feudatories 
of the empire, the Gre(‘ks, and the Saracens, who harassed eacli other 
with mutual wars. About a liundied Normans landing on the coast 
(v.i). 1010), offered their services to the Lombard piinces, and dis- 
played so much valour, that they obtained from the duke of Naples 
a grant of territory, wheie iWy built the city of Aversa. Encouiaged 
by their success, Tancrod, with another body of Norman adventurers, 
undertook the conquest of Apulia, which was completed by his son, 
Pohert Guiscard. Tliis wariior subdued Calahiia also, and took the 
title of duke of both provinces. To secure liis possessions, he entered 
into alliance nitli tli(‘ pojic, seeming to tlie pontiff homage, and au 
iiiiiiual tribute, on condition of receiving investiture, Nicholas IL, 
who then filled the cliair of St. Peter, willingly ratified a treaty by 
wliicli the papacy gained important advantages, at the price of an 
empty title; he stimulated Guisciiid to undeitakc the com^uest of 
iSicily also, an enterprise in which that adventurer completely suc- 
ceeded. Ihus, at the moment tliat the papacy was about to struggle 
for poucr witli the empire, tlie former liad liecn strengtliened by the 
accession of pouerful allies and vassals, while tlie latter had given 
away the gi eater pait of its strength liy the alienation of its domain®, 
to gratify the Chinch, oi to vjii tlic favour of feudatoiies whose influ- 
ence was aheady formidable. 
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Section IV, — State of the Ea$t from the Ettabliihmmt to the 
Overthrow of the Kkalipkate. 

The liistory of the Byzantine empire, in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries, is little better than a tissue of usurpation, fanaticism, and 
perfidy. ‘‘Externally surrounded by foes, superior in numbers, in 
discipline, and in valour, it seemed as if its safety was guaranteed by 
cowardice, and its security confirmed by defeat. Internally were at 
work all the causes that usually effect the destruction of states:-— 
dishonour and profligacy triumphant in the palace; — ferocious bigotry, 
based at onee on entimsiasm and hypocrisy, ruling tlie church; — civil 
dissensions, er|ually senseless and bloody, distracting the state 
complete demoialization pervading every rank, from the court to the 
cottage; — so that its existence Bcemcd owing to (lie antagonising 
efiect of the causrs that singly produce the ruin of einpin.s,'' In the 
tenth century tliese causes seemed to iiave reacheil then consuramn’ 
tion; omperoi after einpcroi j*erislied by poison, or the dagger of the 
ni'jassin, parricide and fiatriride were crimes of such ordinary occur- 
U’hC., that they caa'isi-d to excite feelings of borroi or disgust. Tbeo- 
l(^gh\d dj'[)Ute^ about (piestioiis that pass the limits of human know- 
and a jealous fn airy between the patriarch of Constantinople 
and tljc pOj)e t'f ivome, produced a di>ision between the Eastern and 
stt'rn (.huK'hes, which tlie disputes respecting the Bulgarians 
\ao 1 .iito a ioimal sclilsni. d'liese barbai ians >veic converted to 
h\ and I^itin missionaries, the patriarch and the 

papa ( oril- iid' it foi (he patronage of the new ecclesiastical establish- 
ments ; tla t(UMk> prevai]e(i in the contest, and forth vritii banished 
tjieir L.itin aa\ wliile (ho court of Itoine look revenge by 

descrlMiig ih* (irtuk- as worso than the worst of tiio lieutben. A 
biicf displav Mgout by Nierpljorus, Plioeas, and John Zimiscos, 
aircsfed (hr piogitN'. th<^ Saiaccns, who were forming permanent 
cstabhslinKiits wulini .‘ijglit of (’onstantinojile. But Zimisces was 
poisoned at ilie ^erv r.ionu'iit when his piet}, courage, and moderation 
had averted miptuivlmg ruin, and promised to icstorc some portion of 
the empire's foriiui s<h ngtli and former glory. Ills feeble successors 
swayed the sceptre with unsteady luinds, at a time wlien tlie empire 
was attacked by the fiercest enemies it bad yet encountered, the 
Normans in Sicily, and the Stdjukian Turks in Asia Minor. 

The names Turk and Tartar are loosely given to the inhabitants 
of those regions wliidi ancient authors included under the designation 
of Scythia. Their uncivilized tribes possessed the countries nortli of 
the Caucasus and east of the Caspian, from the river Oxus to the 
wall of China: hordes issuing from these wide plains had frequently 
Serastafed the empire of Persia, and more than once placed a new' 
race of sovereigns on the throne. It was not, however, until the 
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eighth century that they themselyes were inraded in turn; the Sara- 
ceni, in the first burst of their enthusmsm, passed the Oxus, subdued 
Kharasra and Transoxiana, and imposed the religion and law of 
Mohammed on a race of warriors more fiery and zealous than them- 
selres. Soon after the establishment of the kbaliphate at Bagdad, 
the Saracenic empire began to be dismembered, as we hare already 
stated, and the khaliphs, alarmed by the revolt of their armies, and 
surrounded only by suiijects devoted to the arts of peace, began to 
entrust the guard of their persons and their capital to foreign merce- 
naries. A1 Moutassem w^as the first who levied a Turkish army to 
protect his state's ( a.d. B33); and even during his reign, much incon- 
venience was felt from the pride and insolence of soldiers unconnected 
with the soil they wore employed to defend. The evil went on daily 
increasing, until the emirs, or Turkish commanders, usurped all the 
real authority of the state, leaving to the klialiplis the outward show 
and gewgans of sovereignty, with empty titles, nliose pomp was 
increased as the authority they pretended to represent was diminished. 
The revolution was completed in the reign of El Khadi (a.d. 036); 
hoping to arrrst the progress of the revolution, he created a new 
minister, called the Emir-al-Ornm', to whom far greater powers were 
given than had been entrusted to the ancient viziers. This, ns might 
have been expected, aggravated the evil it was designed to prevent 
The family of the Bowides, so called from their ancestor Buvah, 
u«urp('d tliis high office and the sovereignty of Bagdad; the khaliph 
was deprived of all temporal authority, and was regarded simply as 
the chief Iman, or pontiff of the Mohammedan faitli. 

{Such was the state of the khaliphate, when a new horde from the 
interior of Turkistaii appeared to change the entire face of Asia. 
This horde, deri>iiig its name from Mpik, one of its most renowmed 
chiefs, was invited to cross the Oxns by the Ghaznevid* sultans*, who 
had already established a powerful kingdom in the east of Persia, and 
sulxlued the north of Hindostan. The Seljukians finding the pasturages 
of Khorassan far superior to those of their native country, invited new 
colonies to the ferlile land; they soon became so powerful that Tognil 
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peg proclaimed himself a sultan, and seised sereral of the best pro- 
^nces belonging to the khaliphate. Final! r, having taken Hagdad, 
lie became master of the khaliph's [>er»on (a.d, 1055) and succeeded 
to the power which had formerly l>een possessed by the Iktwidcs. 
Togrul transmitted his authority to his nephew and heir, the formid- 
able Alp Arslan^ This prince renewed the war against the (treek 
mpire, obtained a signal victory over its forces in Armenia, and took 
the emperor, Roraanus Diogenes, prisoner (a.d. IO7O). The distrac- 
tions pioduced by this event in tlie Bvj&antinc dominions, enidded the 
Turks not only to expel the Greeks from ^vna, but also to SR‘ixe some 
)f the finest provinces in Asia Minor. 

Under Malek IShah, the son and successor of Alp Arslan, the Sei- 
jukian monarcliy touched the summit of its grentness. This wise 
prince extended bis dominions from the ^lediternim an to the nal! of 
China. Gunled by tlie wise counsels of (In- Ne/.ani-ab Miilk, 

the gultau ruled this mighty empire with great jusiiee uml modrration, 
Asia enjoyed tranquillity, to wlueh it had bt'en long unaccustomed, 
and learning and civilization began to revive. 

In the midst of this prosperity, a circumstance occurred, >\hich, 
though little noticed at tiie time, became the sour^'e of unparalleled 
misfortunes to the Rast. This was the sciiure of the mountain-castlc 
of Alamut, and the foundation of the order of the Assirssins, by Haggan 
Sabah. This formidable enthusiast had hecomo a coinert to the 
Ismaelian doctrines, in which the creed of Dlam was mingled with 
the darker and more gloomy superstitions of Asiatic paganism. Jlis 
followers, persuaded (hat obedience to the cornraands of their chief 
would ensure their eternal felicity, nevei hesitated to encounter any 
danger in onler to remove hi# enemies Kmissaius from the formid- 
able Sheikh ill Jei)uP went in disguisi* to palne*'# and private houfem, 
watching the favourahle opportunity of striking the blow, to tlioiie wbe 
bad provoked the hostility of tio ir grand master. 80 dretvdful wa* 
this icourge, that Oriental lustonnns, during a long period of their 
sumals, terminate their account of eacli year with a list of the men of 
note who had fallen victims during its course to the daggeni of the 
WBiring. After the death of Malek Shah (a.d. 1092), disjmtes arose 
between his sons, which led to sanguimiry civil wars, and the dismem- 
benuent of the empire. Three powerful sultnnies were formed from 
it* firagmenU, namely Iran, Kerman, and Riim, or Iconiuro. That of 
Iran was the most powerful, for it possessed the rich provincei of 
Uj^CT Aiia, but its greatness soon declined. The emir*, or governors 
rf citw* and provinces, threw off their allegiance, and under the 
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moJeit title of Atta-begs**, exercised sovereign authoritj. Tl^e Selju- 
kians of Rum, known to tbf crusaders as the sultans llJice, or 
Iconium^, were first raised into notice by Soleinian. Tlieit history is 
important only from its connexion with that of the crusades. These 
divisions were the cause of the success wliicli attended the early wars 
of the Christiansin Palestine, and of the qualified independence of the 
late khaliphfe, nho shook off the Seljilkian yoke, and established tbem^ 
selves in the sovereignty of Irak Arabi, or the province of Bagdad. 


CHAPTER IV. 

GROWTH OF THE PAPAL POWER. 


Section I . — The Origin of the Papacy . 

IiiEUE is nothing more remarkable in the clerical organization of 
Christianity at its first institution, than its adaptation to all times and 
all circumstances. AVithout entering into any controverted question, 
we may gefierally state, tiiat in the infant Churcli, provision was made 
for self-government on the one Iiand, and geneial superintendence on 
the other; and tliat, before the Gospel was preached beyond the 
bounds of Judffia, the two great principles of the independence of 
, national cliurches, and the authority of a council to ensure the unity 
of the faith, were fully recognised. Infidels have endeavoured to trace 
t|te form of church government to Constantine, thougli the slightest 
.glance at tlio liistorv of the preceding age suffices to prove that the 
ecciisfestical constitution was, Jong before tliat emperor’s accession, 
perfected in all its parts. The management belonged to the local 
priesthood, tlie government to the bishops, the sup^ntendeuce of 
ttW^o the council. This is the general outline of the apostolic model, 
and w e may see iirit one mark, at least, of a more than human origin, 
its capability of unlimited expansion. 

The best institutions are open to abuse, and the Christian clergy 
were exposed to two diflerent lines of temptation, both, however, tending 
to the same point, acquisition of ])Ower. The emperors of Constanti- 
nople endeavoured to make the clergy their instruments in establishing 
a perfect despotism, while the people looked upon their spiritual 
guides as their natural protectors against tlie oppressions of their tem- 
poral rulers. Under these circumstances, episcopacy formed a new 
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frwcr in riie empire, a p«wer conlinuBlly cxtendinj;, becaute it wa» 
)pa oWiras that n contraon f;uth was tbe only bond which would 
^ #6geiher ontiotis differing in hiiigunge, institutions, and blood, 
tliis poHticnl use of Christmnitj imtunlly su^^ested a gross and 
fclij^fous pemrsion of its first principles; when unity of faith 
Ipjjenred to he of sach grcjit raluc, it tras natunil that toleration 
be refused to any great difference of opinion, and consffjuently, 
jorsecuting edicts were issued against paganism and heresy^ *^is 
iilse step led to a still more dangerous confu^on between spiritual and 
Wijpoftil power; nhen eclesiaslind censures produced civil conse- 
iuencen die priest was identified nith the mngiHlr.ite, and every hour 
t became more difficult to separate tli^dr functions. In the decline of 
^ihe empire, also, the temporal power nas deservedly hated and de- 
spised; a profligate court, a venal magistnicv, ainl a cowardly soidiery, 
jconstituted the ordinary materials of dm impenal government; and 
compred nitli these, the sacerdotal body, in the worst stage of its 
degradation, had pON3errul edaims to respect if not to esteem. 

It is of imprtance to remember that the corruption of the cpisco- 
pi power was produced by the general conuption of the empire, and, 
consequently, instead of furnishing an argument against episcopacy ns 
pn institution, it may rather l>e urged as a proof of its^xcellonce. 
iTho Church had fallen, indeed, from its onginai purity, hat the State 
tma a mass of unmixed e\ils; cccleMiasticni power was frequently 
-♦bused, but the temporal authorities scarcely went right by accident; 
Jirliatever principles of justice and rectitude rmnained in the world, 
bwed thf ir cou'WTvafion to the Christian cb-rgy; and to t)»e examples 
pf ecclesiastical traffic, there might easily f>e opposed a longer and mpfe 
Jionoumhle list of instances, in whicli bishops supported the dignity ot' 
Ifceir order, hv protecting the int<'rc8ts of inomluy against the cra^ of 
bottrtim and iho vices of s^)Terc!gns. 

While the' discipline of the Church was injured by tho 
Mving temporal power forced upon them, — in the fir%t initanc^ 
catt,-*-wit}iout thek iolicitntion, tlie doctrine* oW,^hri*tianity were 
orrupted by a practice arising from the best feelings of our nature, 
fbe »int» and martyr* who had faced danger, torture and death, to 
mralgote Christianity, were remembered with just gratitude, when 
jvligion become triumphant. Their }>one* were remoTcd from 
nmred gmve* to tomb* more worthy of their yirtues, and a 
iHon enjoying tlie odrantage* that their toil* and their blood had 
wed, testified its thankfulness by rich ofFerings at their ihrinea. 
Iwi* the ftfarkiom nnd the designing were tempted to multiply tb# 
rabcf of relics, and to exaggerate their importance, until the feeling 
t tbaiddul rtTereiJce was gradually clianged into one of religious 
toraikiil* These steps in the progress of error were easy, they w ere 
Uwite protitaUe; crafty men propagated stories of miracles wrought 
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at the tombs of the martyrs, prayers were soon addressed to personi 
itipposed to be possessed of such supernatural powers, the in vocation 
of saints and the worship of relics naturally led to the introduction of 
images and pictures, and to the revival of many pagan cereraonieo, 
which had, perhaps, never fallen into complete oblivion. 

But an ecclesiastical estaldishmeiit must not l>ear the entire blame 
of the introduction of image-worship into the Christian Church. The 
deiire of possessing representations of those whom we venerate is 
natural to the human mind, and in an age of ignorance, the symbols of 
a creed were found useful aids in teaching the multitude the historkftl 
facts of Christianity. It must, how'c^ er, be ohser\ ed that the ignorance 
and credulity of the laity had a far greatei sliare in leading to a 
corrupt use of images, than the craft of the clergy; the perversion was 
in many, perliaps in most, instances, forced upon the priesthood by 
the flock, and it wais still further supported by the monastic bodies, 
which have, in every age, ])eeii the most prominent among the origi- 
nators and supporters of every superj>tltioii. 

It is unnecessary to enter here into any investigation of the origin 
of monastic institutions. They appear to Imve begun in Egvpt, the 
fruitful parent of religious corruptions, and to liave been imitations of 
Eastern pngan practicf^s. The liennit>, monks, and anchorets, pro- 
fessed to resign their property, and all care of temporal aflairs, in 
order to devote themselves eieluslvely to tlie contemplation of 
heavenly tilings. Tlie sacrifices they made were remunerated by the 
fame they acquired, it was said that their divine philosophy, acquired 
by simple meditation, surpassed the highe'^^ cxeitions of science and 
reason. Their popularity opened to them the road to power, and 
many of these hermits were violently placed on the episcopal throne; 
the chief bishoprics began to be filled trum the monasteries, and it wa» 
discovered that tlio vow of voluntary ])Overtv opened a sure road to 
wealth and power The monks ow'ed their influence to delusion, and 
could only retain it by the same means; they propagated countless 
stories of the miracles wrought by hermits and ase'ctics, they added a 
fresh host to tlie catalogue of the (Tristian saints, they extended 
everywhere the practice of image-worship, tliey corrupted the evideuee 
of history, they substituted for the Gospels a host of idle k^gends, 
which display the fiction without the graces of poetry. 

The monastics were the first who introduced what is called the 
tolttatary prioclple, into the Christian Church; they were also the 
firrt to allow self-ordnined instructors to interfere with the duties of 
the proper pastors. Fanaticism and superstition were the necessary 
rMttlts of these disturbing forces, and by none was the progress of evil 
meat seriously lamented, than by the parochial clergy imd the regular 
hishopt. 

^4; The duurge of idolatry was justly urged against the Christian 
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Ohtttvh in the beginning of the eighth century, both by the Jewa and 
the Mohammedans^ The latter were far tlie more formidable, for to 
the arguments of trutli they added tire weight of rictory, Tlicre was 
•carcely an Eiibtem city which wrns not forUfie<l by the possession of 
some miraculous imnge, supposed to he the palladium of iU safety; 
but in spite of this protection they had fallen, one after the other, into 
the hiuids of tl»e Mussulmans. Ashamed of the reproaches they 
encountere<l and convinced practically of the inefficiency of these 
objects of their devotion, many of the h^lastcrn bishops l)ogan to oppose 
the worship of images, hut their exertions nere lendered unavailing 
by the influence and ohstinaev of the monks, until Leo tlie Isauriaii 
ascended the throne of Constuntinople 

A lierce struggle ensued: tin* leonoclasts, ns the opposm of 
images were calh'd, made a vigorous (dfort to restore (he purity 
of the (dinstian worship, and at tlu* Svnod of C't>nstii!itinof le (a.d. 
7f)4) three hundred ami thirty-eight bishops pronounced and sub- 
scrllx'd a unanimous decree, *‘that all Msihle symlml!* of Christ, 
except in the eucliarist, w<Te either hla^plu^mous or heretical; that 
imago- worship was n corruption of Christianity, and a revival ol 
paganism; that all such monunumts of idolatry should he broken or 
erased; and that those wlio should nfuse to give up tlie ohjects of 
their private superstition sliould be demied guilty of disobedience to 
the authority of ilie C'hurch and of the emperor." 

d'he enemies of the letmoclasts liave spared no terms of reproach 
in df'noiiiKing the procicflings of tins svnod, hut an im|mrtjul view of 
the authentic lelics of its piocio dingn, whicli have been preserved, 
proves that its meriilKTs displayed more of reason and piety than could 
have l»ecn exf>ect< d in their nge, Tliey s<-om, indio d, to have feJt that 
they wire tighting tlo- battle of cjoscopacy agiimst moimehisiu, and 
that the safetv of their or<ler was rompiomiM d h\ the assumpliong of 
Toluiiteer instauctors; hut they made direr t attnek upott monastic 
institutions, and oril\ uRsailed th» abuses wliieh they encouraged. 

8ix Buecei^sive em]»ereni supported the cause of retwm and religion 
against idolatry in the eastern diureh, but the worshippeni of images 
finally triumphe<l. hitdl, down to a very late period, (liere were pre- 
late* in the East who resisted the corruption, and the Annenians 
especially refused to admit images into tlieir churches even in the 
twelfth century. Kul the content was decidf-d much sooner in Western 
Europe, hy (he promptitude with whieli Pope (iregory II appealed to 
firms against his sovereign and tlic Iconochisti. The ambitious pontiff 
fionnd sufficient support in tbe natiomil enmity l>ctween the Creeks 
find Latins; be had the art to persuade the Italians that there ysini 
tome connexion between the new superstition and their hereditary 
glory; and tlwit, while they supported flic worship of images they 
were iro posing a necessary restraint on Byzantine tyranny. The 
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Lombards embraced the religious pretext to expel the Greeks from 
Italy, hut the pope finding that the conquerors wer0.anxious to impose 
a yoke upon him more grievous than tliat u hieh had just been shaken 
off, invoked the assistance of the Franks. Supported by the arms of 
Pepin and Charlemagne, the popes maintained the independence of 
the lioman territories, and u'ere thus raised to the rank of temporal 
princes. Grateful for the aid they received, the pontiffs, as has been 
already mentioned, decided that it was lawful for the Franks to depose 
nn imbecile sovereign, and substitute in his place one Avho Jiad proved au 
able protector of the state, and a generous benefkctor to the Church ; and 
in consequence of tins sentence, Pepin was solemnly crowned at Paris. 

Tlie proper history of the papacy begins at this union of temporal 
and spiritual jurisdiction. Three transactions combined to give it 
form; the revolt against Leo, the establishment of the Roman princi- 
pality, and tl»e coronation of Pepin. In the first of these, the popes 
A\ere hurried forward by circumstances to lengths which they had not 
anticipated; neither the second nor third Gregory wished to destroy 
completely tlio power of the Byzantine emperor, and they continued 
to acknowledge the successors of Constantine as their rulers, until the 
Lombards subverted the exarchate of Ravenna. But in spite of their 
modeiation, real or affected, they had estalilished to some extent the 
dangerous precedent, tliat the heresy of a sovereign justifies a with- 
draA\al of allegiance in his subjects, thougli they tlicmselves never 
assorted sueh a piinciple, and indeed seem never to have contem- 
plated if. 

The independenc e of tlie Rom.in principality, and the cstahlish- 
inent ot the pope as a temporal sovereign, necessarily lesulted from 
the dread ^\hlch the I^atlns, hut especially the Romans^ had of the 
I^omhards. It nas impossible to revcit to the sovereigns of Constan- 
tinople; independent of tlio unpopularity produced hv their Iconoclast 
propensities, thev wanted tlie power of retaining the Italian provinces, 
even if the government liad been offered them; tliere vas no choice 
between the assertion of independence and submission to the Ijombnrds; 
there were no matcuiids for constructing a national government outside 
the precincts of the Church, and the popes conseqm ntly became 
princes Ijy the pressure of a necessity winch was conft^sed by tlie 
unanimous consent of their subjects. 

In sanctioning the usurpation of Pepin, Pope Zachary pronounced 
Ills opinion more as a statesman than a prelate. Tlicre v\nsnn obvious 
expediency tor dethroning the weak Chilperic, and giving the title of 
king to him who really exercised the functions of royalty. There was 
nothing authoritative in the sentence, — it did not command the Franks 
to dethrone one king and elect another, — it merely declared that con- 
siderations of public safety justified a people in changing its rulers : it 
did nothing new, but it ratified what had been done already. But the 
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new djnagtv eagerly sought in the proceeding for a confirmation of 
their dcfectiye title; it was Pepin and hia friends, rather than the 
pontiff, who perverted the opinion of a casuist into the sentence of a 
judge and the oracle of a prophet. 

Thus popery, like moat human institutions, was founded on opin- 
ions in which truth and falsehood were strangely mixed; and it ig 
fortunately easy to separate the parts. In rejerting the liyMntinO 
yoke, the popes asserted a right to resist, hut not to depose, sovereign#; 
in becoming temporal princes, they declared that there could be a 
union between ci\il and ecelesiastical juiisdictions, hut not that they 
were necessarily connected, and still less that they uea inherited of 
right by the successors of St. Peter; finally, in the most equivocal 
CcibC, the sanction of iVpiirs election, the pope put furwaid the expe- 
diency of Imving an intelligent umj)ire to decide in cases of a dispute, 
not that lie a\:is necessarily that unipiie, luid still less that he had 
authority to act as sujiiemc judge in a eoiiit ol appeal. It is suffi- 
ciently obvious, liowever, that the (ruths arc easily capable of being 
perverted into the falsehoods, and that there \>ere strong temptations 
to flic change. Ere a generation hud passed away, the iiuths si\iik 
into oblivion, and tlie falsehoods were everywhere proclaimed as the 
true foundation of the papal system. 


Sljmon it. — The airlu dcrdupment of the PuUticdl if 

the Pdpaaj. 

Tut Iconoclast cnntro^crsy, and the mutual obligations of the popes 
and llie C.irlovingnm f.innly, form the Important links between ancient 
and mmlern lilstory, as well as between ci>il and ecclesiuoticai affuirs. 
Pepin recogniw‘d tlic p<'pe'« arbitialion as an aulhoiitatlve act, though, 
as we ha^e seen, it was nurely an opinion founded on expcdieni y, and 
furthennore might have been just Ific^d on constitutional grounds, for 
the moimrchy of tlie Franks was originally elective, and tlie piinciplc 
of hereditary right was an innovation gradually introduced )iy ilic 
successor! of rious. Put Ib'jfm iiulurally felt that he A^ould weaken 
the title of liissoiis to the succession, if he rested his claims on popular 
election; and he was tliercfore anxious to invest liin dynasty with tlie 
mysteiious sanction of religion. It is doubtful whether the Kotnan 
pontiffs foroJiaw the importance of the measures lhe\ adopted, Imt 
prudence and prophecy iiuited could scarcely have suggested better 
means for extending (lie papal power. Tliey revived the Jewish (cie- 
monial of anoinling kings ; and Pepin, us well os his succesi-or'’, 
regarded tliis ceremony as an assertion of a divine right to the crown; 
i>hile the |K>pe# repre*sentc*d it, not as a simple recognition, but almost 
an app<nntment of the sovereign. Both the kings and the pontiffs 
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Aared in a profitable frauds which gave security to the one, and power 
to the other; the Frank nobles murmured, without being able to dis- 
cover the exact nature of the principles which destroyed for the future 
their ancient rights of election, though these principles were very 
intelligibly expressed by a new effort of Pope Stephen to gratify the 
new dynasty. Pressed by his enemies in Italy, Stephen HI. sought 
Pepin's court to obtain aid, and gratified the monarch by solemnly 
crowning both bis sons. In Pepin's case, the coronation had followed 
the election, and might have been regarded as a confirmation of the 
people’s choice; Imt, in the second instance it was a substitute for 
election; and thus the popular riglits were abolished almost at the 
moment that they were most strongly asserted. Koyalty and popery 
gained, but not in equal proportions; for though the principles of 
divine right and inheritance by descent were established for kings, the 
higher power of pronouncing on these rights Avas reserved for the 
pontiffs. 

The Carlovingians, grateful for the security thus given to their 
title, enlarged the papal duimnions by territories wrested from the 
Lombard kingdom, — the (iieek exarchate. To secure these acquisi- 
tions, the pontiffs had lecouise to a more daring fraud than any they 
had )et perj'etrated ; a fiuged derd was produced, purporting to he a 
donation from the first f'hiistian emperor, Constantine, to the succes- 
sors of 8t. Peter, of the soveieignty over Koine, Italy, and the w'cstem 
provinces. Thus the gitt of the Frendi monaich was made to appear 
the n'stitutlon of ancient possessions, and the temjioial pow'cr of the 
popes, while yet in its infancy, was invested with the sanction of 
remote antiquity. It is useless to expose the falsehoods of this audacious 
forgery, which is now' coudciuned by cum the most bigoted writers of 
the Romish church; but in its day it was miiversally received as valid, 
and w'as long regarded as the legal instrument by which the papal 
power was established. 

Adrian I. was the pontiff wlio first combined the elements of the 
papacy into a system, lie wms startled at the very outset by a diffi- 
culty wblcii seemed to threaten the foundation of his power. The 
Greek empress, Irene, who administered the government during the 
reign of her son, Constantine the Porphyrogennete, re-established the 
worship of images, and persecuted tlic Iconoclasts. Adrian, however, 
wai naturally reluctant to return under the Byzantine yoke, and were 
he even so inclined, he wouhl probably have been prevented by the 
Romans; the |>opes had tasted the pleasures of sovereignty, and the 
people of freedom; neither, therefore, would sacrifice such advan- 
tages to the Greeks. A closer union was made with the Franks, 
though Charles and bis bishops Imd stigmatized the worship of imltgeg, 
and declared that they should be regarded only as objects of rerer- 
euce. But the pope foresaw that the use of images would soon lead 
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to their adoration, and he courted Charlemagne as a friend and pro- 
tector. 

Leo III, who succeeded Adrian, sent to Cliarlemagne the standard 
of Rome, requesting him to send delegates to receiTe the allegiance 
of the Romans. From the latter circumstance it has been rather 
hastily inferred that the popes acknowledged the sovereignty of Charles ; 
but, in truth, the relations between the pontiffs and the Frank mon- 
archs were purposely left indefinito; any attempt to state them would 
have shown that the claims of both were irreconcilable, but their 
mutual interests required that they should combine, and each aroided 
explanations tliat might provoke a contest. 

Leo soon experienced the bencfitB of his moderation; driven from 
Rome by the relate es of the late Pope, he souglit refuge among the 
Franks; and Charlemagne not only sent him back with n powerful 
escort to hib capital, hut went thitlnr in person to do Iiim justice. 
Leo \Aas permitted to purge hlm''elf by oath of tlie (‘rimert laid to his 
charge, and, in gratitude for his acquittal, lie solemnly crowned 
Chailes, Emperor of tlie Wc'it. Tlu' ceremony was performed on the 
festival of Christmas, in the last \ear of the eightli century; and the 
pontiff who had so recently stood lafore Ids so\en‘ign as a crIndmJ 
making his defence, now appeared an Ids bui>e‘Uor, conferring on him 
the highest earthly title by tlic aullioiiiy of heaven. 

There was obvious danger to papal ambilioii in the estabiishimmt 
of an empire; the successots of tin* C:esars must (»f necessity huvo 
been formidable ri> als to the sinaassors of St. l\ ter; but there were 
many important advantages to be gamed, which did not escape the 
notice of the crafty puititfv Tin* secure enjoMn< nt of their teinponil 
domirdons, as the most honourable speeies of lief or hemTice, wros 
obviously an immediate result, but tlicre w.m a n mote one of much 
greater importaiiec, the change of the preerdi nee, universally conceded 
to the liomisli St e, into an luknow b'dgTneut of its supremacy. 

It is not easy to discover at what iimc the papacy directly fixed its 
attention upon destroying the indt pemlenre of national churches, l>ut 
assuredly the period was not very rtniot*' fiom that which we have 
been considering. The contests Ijctween tlie bishops of Rome and 
Consluntinople, like those of more modem times }>etw<^n the arch- 
bishops of Y^ork and (’unterbury, were struggles for dignity nUber 
than power. The primacy which Boniface III. assumed, by taking 
the title of universal bishop, was nothing more than jtresidency ; this 
waft a good foundation for a future claim to supremacy, but there ii 
no proof that any such claim wnf contemplated by Ikmiface, and every 
probability ii against the supposition. 

Bat when the independence of nations was compromised by the 
establishment of an empire, it was very natural that the indepi ndence 
of national churches should also be endangered. In the age of CTjarlc- 
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lU&gne, law, order, and intelligence, had no sure support but religion : 
the popular opinion identified nith ecclesiastical influence all that 
society enjoyed or hoped for; it was the bond that held the discordant 
parts of the empire together, and the emperor Joined with tlie jK)pe in 
giving it strength and unity. 

The death of Charlemagne relieved the pontiffs from the pressure 
of imperial power; his successor, Louis tlie Debonnaire, had not 
strength of mind sufficient to support the weight of empire, while the 
popes stood ready to grasp the reins of power as they slipped from his 
liaiids; they began to exercise their pontifical functions immediately 
after their election, without w'aiting for the confirmation of their power, 
and Louis, embarrassed by nearer dangers, was unable to punish the 
usurpation. Louis divided his empire among his sons; a fatal error, 
for in their contests for supremacy the sovereign authority was sacii- 
ficed to the feudal lords, and to the spiritual power. 

It must, however, he confessed, that the usurpations of the Church, 
during the sanguinary wars between the successors of Chailemagne, 
were almost rendered necessary by the circumstances of tlie time, 
The competitors for empire were weak and cruel, the profligacy of the 
feudal lords was only equalled hy their ignorance, and the Churcli 
alone preserved tlic smnhlance ot justice. Tlie clergy of all ranks 
profited hy the popular opinion in their favour; usurpation followed 
usuipatioii without pro\oKing o])j)osition: Cliarles tlie Bald acknow- 
ledged the light of tlic hi.shops to depose him, and the bishops of his 
council hound themselves l»y a canon to remain united, for the cor- 
rcctiuii of kings, the nobility, and the j>co[»le.'' This gioss assumption 
Tvas applauded hy tlie laity, at once ignorant, wicked, and devout: it 
was felt by all parties that supreme power should exist somewhere; 
kings, nobles, and commons equally felt the want, and, in a greater or 
less degree, the consciousness that it could not safely be entrusted to 
themsehes. Nicholas I., more bold than any of his predecessors, 
constituted lumself tlic judge of bishops and kings; he deposed the 
orchbishop of Havenna for asserting his independence, and w'ould not 
permit Inm to bo restored until he acknowledged himself a vassal of 
the holy sec; he oven cited the king of Lorniine to appear before bis 
tribunal (a.d. 8(j 0). I^otbuire, king of Lorraine, had divorced his 
first wife, Theutbergn, on a charge of adultery, and, by the ad>ice of 
htf council, chosen u beautiful young lady, called Valradc, fur his 
second queen. The pope annulled the second marriage, and compelled 
Lothaire to take buck his first wife; he persevered in enforcing his 
edict, even after Theutberga herself had submitted to the pretensions 
of her lira!, 

Adrian IL wm chosen •weemor to Nicholas: the imperial ambas- 
sadon were excluded from the election, and their remonstmnees 
treated with negket. He interfered <m the side of justice, to secure 
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Uic iuheritauce of Lorrsune for the emperor Louis IL, but the lumtiff 
wft* foiled by the firmness of Charles the Bald, and his claims to 
decide between the competitors refuted by Hincmar, archbisliop of 
Rheims, Adrian resolred to oonciJiate the prince whom he could not 
subdue, and won diaries to submission by promiiinp him the fcucces- 
sion to the empire. Tliis project was executed by Adrian s successor, 
John VIIL; finding tliat the king of France ^ros determined to hare 
the title of emperor on any terms, he made him stipulate to acknow- 
ledge the independence of Rome and its territory, and to confess that 
he only held the empire by the gift of the pope. 

In an assembly held at Pavia (a.d. 87B), C^niles was recognised 
by the Italian pi elates and nobles, in the following memorable words: 

iSiiice the Divine farour, through the merits of the holy apostles 
and of tlieir vicar Pope John, has raised you to the empire, according 
to the judgment of the Holy Ghost, wo elect you uimnimrusly for 
our protector and lord/’ The poiitdf by no means suffered Charles 
to fuiget that the empire was ids gift: wdien the Baraeeni invaded 
Italy, he wrote to Charles, reproaching him for his delay in affording 
succour, aud desiring him *'to remomWr the hand that had given 
him the empire, lest, if driven to despair, we should change our 
opinion." 

But while the popes were tluis triumphant over the emperors, 
they were severely harassed l>y tlie turbulent feudal lords, who had 
taken advantage of the weakness of their sovereign, to establish a 
virtual independence. They intcifered in the pontifical eh^tioni, and 
generally controlled tiiem; they insulted, imprisoned, and murdered 
the pontiffs; wliilc tiie claims of ti»e apostolic see to complete supre- 
macy were tacitly acknowledged throughout Furope, it was itself held 
in disgracclul servitude by petty tynmts. Two ndutnous prostitutcn, 
b\ their influence wuli the profligate nobles, procured the throne of 
St. Peter fur their |fur<imom-s, and their illegitimate childicu; and the 
disorders of the Church finally attained such a height that the impe- 
rial power was once more raised above the papal, and Pope John XH. 
deposed by the Emperor Otho. 

Tiie vice* of this dark period are not justly attributable to popery , 
they were the result of feudalism, and so far as the papal system was 
able to exert any influence, it was employed in counteracting these 
evils. The great error of the pontiffs waa, that they did not arrange 
a judicious plan for elections; they left their power tlius exported to 
the disturbances of a disputed succession which had already proved 
fatal to the imperiid powxT: had tjie armngemenU been such us to 
prevent any lay interference, ecclesiastical influence would have gone 
on Increasing without interruption. But the vice and violence of th*'* 
Roman nohlcs rendered popery, as a system, for a time iaopcraiir^, 
and prevented a Xieholas from ajiucipiittng a Hildebrand. 

E3 
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Section III. — The Btrui^gle for Supremacy between the Popes and 

Emperors. 

OxHo, deserredly called the Great, was the third emperor of Germany, 
elected by the suffrages of the German princes. His high character 
pointed him out to Pope John XIL as a proper protector for the 
Church and the republic, against the fierce nobles of Lombardy, but 
especially against Bereiigarius, who claimed the kingdom of Italy. 
Otho crossed the Alps, tranquillized Italy, and was rewarded with the 
iron crown of IjOinbardy, and the revived title of Emperor of the 
West. But both the pope and the Romans were jealous of their 
benefactor, and even during the ceicmony of his coronation, Otho 
had to take precautions against the daggers of iissassins. John soon 
found that the German emperor was not content ^\lth an empty title; 
enraged at the progress of tlie imperial autliority, he entered into a 
secret compact with Ad<‘ll>eit, the sun of liis ancient enemy, to expel 
foreigners from Italy, and, at the same time, he invited the Hungarians 
to invade Gcimany. 

Otlio promptly returned to Italy, and having entered Rome, 
he compelled the nobles and pi'oplc to renew their oath of alle- 
giance. Ho then summoned a council the trial of Pope John, 
whose immoralities \>ere flagrant and notorious. The charges 
against the pontiff contained a dreadful catalogue of crimes, but 
we cannot vouch for the integrity ol the witnesses, oi the impar- 
tiality ot the court. There is, however, no doubt, that John was a 
licentious profligate, whose mo(‘S not only disgraced his station, but 
w^ere shocking to humanity Tlie pope refusing to appear before the 
tribunal, was condemned as contumaeious after having been twice 
summoned in vain. Juo VIIL was elected to the papacy, in the room 
of John, and lie not only took an oath of obedience and fidelity to the 
cmpeior, but issued a bull, ordaining that Gtiio and his successors 
should have a right of appointing the popes, and iinesting bishops 
aud arehhibliops , and that n(>ne should dare to consecrate a bishop 
without tJie permission of the einj>eror. 

This f.ital blow to the jiapacy was unpopular with the bishops; 
they complained that Leo had subverted, at one blow, the structure 
which his predecessors had toiled to raise during two centuries. When 
John, after the emperor's departure, returned to Itome, he eiisily pro- 
cured the deposition of Leo, and the acknowledgment of his own 
claijQ&. ITe restored pope begun to exercise great crueltiet against 
hifl opponents; but in the midst of his career, he was assassinated by 
a young nohlcniau, whom he had riralled in the affections of his mis- 
tress. Such liorrox hud this pontiff* s crimes inspired, that many of 
the Koxnons believed that Satan ui proper person had struck the fatal 
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blow ^vliich sent him to his dread account, “ with all bU in^perfcctions 
on his head,” 

The adherents of John still refused to acknowledge lico, and 
without consulting the emperor, they chose Benedict to succeed the 
murdered pontiff. But the return of Otho threw them into confujjion: 
Benedict hastily tendered his submission to Leo, l>y whom he was 
banished; and the Ronmn nohiiity and clergy promised the emperor, 
tJiat they would never confer the j>apnl dignity on any hut a native of 
Germany. On the death of Iao, the elector^ obedient to their pro- 
mise, chose John XIII. by the emperor’s j>erniisdon. The pope was 
too grateful to his sovereign, to resist the encroachments of the impe- 
rial power on the city and the C’hureh: the turbulent Romans revolted 
and threw John into prison, hut <)(ho soon came to suppress these 
disturliances. He re^tured John, and hryerely punished the authors 
of the revolt. Thus the pfilitual system of poperv fteemed utterly 
ruined, the pontiff ruled tlie Roman ^{ates as a lieutenant instead of 
a prince, and far from being regarded ns the supreme umpire of 
monarchs, he was reduced to tlio condition of a subject. 

We have seen that the papviey (>\^ed its first success to the national 
hatred between the Ijitins and the Bvzantines; strength for a new 
struggle to retrieve its fortunes was derneil fiom the animosity with 
which the (fciniaiis wore legaided by the Italians. Tlie death of 
Otho (a. I). l*7d)i the signal for new couMilsions in Italy; the 
feuila! lords aimed at iiulepiuidenc* , tlie cities tried to estaldish free- 
dom ; Pope John tried lo uphold the nnpenal lause, hut he was 
arrested by Cinciu^;, the heatl of the popular j>ait_\, and strangled in 
prison. 

Cmcius and Ins faction (diose Bonlf.ice VI 1 for thnr spiritual 
head, the aristocratic j>ari\, lo aded by the eimnlH of Tuscany, elected 
Benedict VII., the forniei was himui driven fiom the ca[»ital, he siiught 
shelter at C'oiiHtantuuiple., he stn iiuoufil} urged the Grrek 

emperors to invade Italy, Thche pnnees to<‘k liis advice, and, uniting 
themselves with the Saracens, subdued Apulia and Valabna. Otho JL 
vanquislu'd tliese enemies; but win n he i<turne<i to Germany, Boni- 
face came haik to Italv, made himself master of Rome, and threw 
hi* rival into a prison, where he was starM^d to dcatli. Four months 
afterwards, the munierer died sudilenlv, and was succeeded by 
John XV. 

So low had the papacy now sunk, that the entire of John's n-ign 
WM occupied by a itruggle for the goveninumt of the city of Rome. 
CretcentiuR, an ambitious nolile, eager to liitaldiiih hi* own despotism 
under the name of freedom, persuaded the citizens to reject the autho- 
rity l)oth of the pope and the emperor. Otho IF crushed fhc revolt, 
and *0 firmly cftablithed the imperial authority, that he was en.sbhd 
to nomuiate one of bis creutures successor to John ; and the cardinals 
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receired as llieir head Bruno, a Saxon stranger, who took tiie title of 
Gregory 

Crescentius had little trouble in exciting a new insurrection; but 
the Italians were too feeble to contend with the entire strength of the 
empire; they were defeated with ruinous loss; their leader was cap- 
tured and beheaded. On the death of Gregory, Otho nominated 
Gerbert to the papal dignity, and be was installed under the title of 
Sylvester II. Although he did not foresee the consequences, Sylvester 
may be regarded as the first who made any progress in resoling the 
power of popery. His personal virtues removed thfe scandal which 
had long weakened the iiifiueiice of his see, his patrimage of learning 
restored to the Church its superiority in intelligence, and, through his 
intimacy with the emperor, he obtained a renewal of the temporal 
grants which Charlemagne and Pepin had made to bis predecessors. 
Tlie popes now began to support the imperial cause against the turbu- 
lent nobles of Italy; in return they were aided by the emperors in 
their struggles with the Roman princes and citizens; but by this 
alliance tlie pontiffs were tlie principal gainers, for the emperoCs 
attention was distracted by various objects, w’hile*tlie popes w’erc 
always on the spot to secure the fiuit of every victory. tSo rapidly 
had their pow^-r been retrieved, that wben Benedict VIII. crowned 
the Emperor Henry, to whom he owed tlic preservation of liis dignity, 
he demanded of his benefactor, befoie he entered the church, ‘"Will 
you observe your fidelity to me and my successors in every tiling^'' 
and tlie emperor liad tlie weakness to answer in tlie affirmative. 

But the factions of tlie Roman nobles and citizens ]>reTentcd the 
papal power from being consolidated; tlnce rival popes, each remark- 
able for bis scandalous life, shared the revenues of the Church ]>otweon 
them (a.o, 10-15); they weie finally persuaded to resign liy Jolin 
Gratinn, a priest of piety and learning, and he was elected to the 
vacaTit tlirone by tbo title of Gregory VI. The Emperor Henry 
procured the deposition of (Jrpgory, and (be election of Clement II. 

The most remarkable of the deposed popes was Benedict IX.; he 
^vai the son of a Tusculan count, and was raised to the chair of Bt. 
Peter at the early age of ten years. His vices induced tbo Romans to 
raise rimls agaiiift him; but, supiwrted by the aristocratic faction, be 
would proWbly liave held Ids place, had lie not l>een bril>ed to resign 
in favour of Gregory. The agent in this transaction was Hildidwand, 
the ion of humhle ..parents, who had raised himielf hy the force of 
hii ahilitiei and Ids reputation for piety to high rank in tlie Church, 
and commanding influence in the state. Gregory vrai undoubtedly a 
l^Hter ruler than his immediate preilecewors; he expelled the robbers 
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and freebooters wbo infested the roads around Home; lie epemd a 
secure passage for the pilgrims who uished to visit the Bhritic of St, 
Peter, and he rigorouslj exerted himself to refwrm the adininistmtion 
of justice. It Was imprudent in the Emperor Henrj to depose such 
a man at (he instigation of the enemies of order; Clement 11. fi-lt 
great aversion to the proceeding, and very reluctantly consented to hit 
own elevation. 

ifc&egory and Hildebrand, to the great regret of the Italian people, 
a»l the citirens of Rome, were driven into exile; they 

retired to tipcHibrated monastery of Clugni, where Gregory died of 
Vexation, leaving^Iildebmnd the heir of his wealth and his rosrnt- 
raent. Cloment was poisoned hy an emissary of lienedict nine 
months after his consecration; and his successor, Damasus IL, shared 
the same fate. When tlie news reached Hildebrand, he immediately 
depart ( hI from the imperial couit, hoping to iia>e some inDuemv in 
the nomination of the next pope, liut on the rojid he learned that the 
Diet at Worms, directed by the emj>eror, hud elected Uruno, bisliop 
of Toul, under the title of IX. 

e have now* reached nn important crisis in tiie struggle betuvf'ii 
the papal and the imperial pouer; the latter had touched the higli(*«t 
point of its greatness, and was destined to fall by ^le dauntless 
energies of one man, Hildebrand, the humble monk of tNxino by 
birth, the controller of the destiny of n.itions by talent and position. 


Sk( tjov J V , — Rititiil of the Papal Pvjrer, 

t RiiM A l> lu IM 1 (I A J> I't'e 

u hare seen that papal usurpation began by an attack on tiie power 
ot the G’reek empire, and prevailed over the llysantine court, Wc.mse 
it uas supported by the public opinion of Western Euro|>e. To 
secure its acquisitions, the papacy entered into alliance with the 
Cariovingian dynasty on terms favourable to both; but in the struggle 
that follow'cd the partition of Ch.iricmagne’s empire, it wms shorn of 
its strength, for the growth of it* greatness was too rapid to l>e perma- 
nent. ^ hen the nohles of Italy )ia<l attained the rank of petty 
princes, the territorial possessionn of (he Church naturally exf imd 
their cupidity, and when the Grmian omjicron had extendi'<l tht ir 
swfty beyond the Alps, tliey felt that a controllirig influence in tlie 
papal elections was necessary to the pcTinanoiice of their power. Had 
both coBibtoed, the papacy would have been annihilated, the pope 
would liave been a mere vassal of the emperor, and hi« ti mp jr.d 
dominions would Imre been rent in sunder hy ririj prince^. Hut 
even when the papacy was enslaved, either to aristocratic factions, or 
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to despotic autocrats, it was secretly collecting materials for its libe- 
ration and future triumph. It was generating an opinion which gave 
Uie papacy, as an institution, greater strength and surer permanence 
dian it possessed in the days of its former prosperity. 

It was under the pressure of the feudal system that the (nganiza- 
tion of popery was completed and defined; opposed both to princes 
and emperors, it was throv\Ti for support entirely on the people. By 
its numerous gradations of rank, the Church of the middle ages linked 
itself with every class of the community: its bishops were the compa- 
nions of princes; its priests claimed reverence in the baronial hall; 
its preaching friars and monks brought consolation to the cottage of the 
suffering peasant. Great as nere the vices of individuals, the organi- 
zation of tlie clerical body continued to be respectable, and this was 
an immense advantage when every other portion of civilized society 
was a mass of confusion. When tJie distinction of caste was rigidly 
established in all the political forms of social life, the Church scarcely 
knew any aristocracy hut that of talent; once received into holy 
orders, tlie serf lost all traces of his bondage; he was not merely 
raised to an cfjuality with the former loid, but he could aspire to 
dignities which threw those of temporal princes into the shade. The 
clerical \\us jj^us identified with the popular cause, and the bulk of 
the laity not only received the claims ol the priesthood, but gave them 
ailditioiuil extension. 

Hildcduaiid w'as the first who perceived tlie tendency and the 
strength of this current, aiul he probably w,is sincere in his belief that 
the Cliuicli supplied the only means by which the regeneration of 
Europe could be effected. Feudalism^ the worst of foes to social 
onlci, stood opposed to the soveieigiHv of tlic monarch and tlie liberty 
ot the su])ject; the emporors were too weak, the peoj)le too ignorant, 
to struggle against it; and the wise aiiangements of Providence, by 
wliii'h good has been so tiequently wi ought out of evil, made the 
revival of popery the Instrument by which Europe was rescued from 
barbansni. llildebiand’s personal diameter is really a matter of no 
importance; his measures in the piesent age would justly subject him 
to the charge ot eitravagant ambition and blutidenng tyranny; but 
iu the eleventh ccntuiy, eveiy one of these measures was necessarj" to 
counteract some evil principle, and milder or more justifiable means 
would Hot have been ade<juate to the occasion. Wo must not pass 
sentence on un institution without exHiniuing the opinion on which it 
is founded, luid before we judge ot tlie opinion, we must estiznata 
the circumstances by which it was engendered The disorganised 
state of Europe produced a strong opinion that some power for appeal 
and protection should be constituteil, — a power with intelligence to 
guide its decisioiw, and sanctity to enforce respect for them: the 
revived papacy seemed an institution suited to these conditions, and 
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ofldef circiuttAtAiicefl it xfm capable of being rendered tbe great 
fer vo^oraing ciril society* 

HildeWaadi own writings prove that bis design was to render the 
papacy such an iostitution ns we have described; it was indeed a 
beautiful theory to base power upon intelligence, and concentrate 
both in the Church. But Hildebrand did not make a discovery winch 
too often has eluded reformers and If'gislators, lliat his pinn was suited 
only to peculiar circumstances, tliat it was only applicable to a p<!riod 
when state power w^as corrupt and popular i»telli|>ence restricted, 
and that to give it permanence was to cxicikI us duration beyond 
the period of its utility, and consequently prepaie the way for its 
becoming just as mischievous as the evils U h<ul been devised to 
counteract. 

This general view of the state of societs will enable us to form a 
better judgment of the struggle in which liildehraiid engaged than 
could be done if we confined ourselves to a siiiiplo narrative; wc 
shall now proceed to relate the course adoptoil hy the enterprising 
monk to exalt the spiritual power. 

Leo IX., on whom the eiii[KTor, os we ha\e said, conferred the 
papacy, W'os a prelate of virtuous pniicifiles and strict integrity, Imt 
he was a man infirm of purpo»<.\ and weak in uuderstai^ing. liilde- 
barand was w'ell aware of the udv.uU.iges that might be derived from 
the pope's character, and in his first Intirview lie gamed sucli an 
ascendaiicy over o’s mind, that lunceforih the pope was a passive 
instrument m the hands of his adviser. The pontilV naturally dreaded 
that the circumstance of his liaung hcen nominati d hy the emperor, 
and elected by a German diet, would lender him unjvopular in Italy; 
but Ilildebrund feinooiiod (he wav, and by tins personal intlueneo 
secured l^eo a favourable rccejUum at Home. Tiiis service wjis 
rewarded by an accumuUtion of dignitus; llibb brand soon unittd in 
his person the titles mid offices <»f cardinal, nub-deacou, abl*ot of JSt. 
Paul, and keeper of the altar and Ireiuiury of Peter. The clergy 
uid people of Home applauded these proeeevimgs because the favourite 
imd induced Ia'o to gratify the nalmnnl vamiy, by feubmitiing to the 
ibnn of a new election immediately after hi« arrival in the city. 

Leo made unremitting exeruoiia to reform the clergy and (he 
uuumstic orders; but in the fifilt yiar ot his reign, he marched ngairrst 
the Normans, who wtre ravaging the south of Italy, and was unforfu- 
nately taken prisoner. Though the conquerors showed every respect 
to their captiye, the misfortune weigiicd heavily on his proud spint; 
amd bis grief was aggravated by the reproaches of i»ome of his clcrgy. 
wbo eondemned him for desecrating bis holy office by appearing in 
anns. He died of a broken heart im>od after his hberalion, and the 
deposed Benedict IX, seized the opportunity of reascendmg the popal 
th.rone. 
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Hildebrand was opposed to the imperial inflaence, but he hated 
iJaore intensely the nearer and more dangerous power of the Italian 
nobles, and therefore he became an active and energetic opponent of 
their creature Benedict. The monastic orders supported one whom 
they justly regarded as the pride and ornament of their body, and by 
their means Hildebrand gained such a commanding influence over the 
Koraaii people, that lie could truly represent himself to the emperor as 
their delegate in choosing a new pope. Henry nominated a German 
bishop to the dignity, wlio took the name of Victor II., and the cardinal- 
monk hoped to exercise the same autliority in the new reign that be 
had possessed uikUt Leo IX. The nen pope, ho^YeYer, soon became 
weary of having “a viceroy over him;” lie sent his ambitious minister 
into France with the title of legate, under tlie honourable pretext oi 
correcting the abuses that had crept into the Galjicau Church. 
Hildebrand performed his task A\ith more rigour than it would have 
been prudent for a less popular minister to display; lie excommuni- 
cated several immoral priests and bishops, and even sentenced some 
monks to death for a breath of their monastic vows. After a year's 
absence he returned to Itome more powerful than ever, and Victor 
was content to receive him as iiis ehiei advisor and director. 

In the mean time tlie Emperor Henry died, and was succeeded by 
his son of the same name, wlio was yet an infant. Ilildohrand was 
too sagacious not to discover the advantage with which the papal 
pow'cr would struggle against the imperial during a minority, and he 
secretly prepared fur the contest. Tiie death of Victor, speedily 
followed by that of liis successor, Stephen IX., delayed, but did not 
alter, tlie cardinal-monk’s intciitions, foi circumstances compelled him 
to ajipear us an advocate of the imperial authority. 

On the death of JSte]>hen, tlie aristocratic faction, presuming on the 
minority of the emperor, rallied at ingiit, with a body of armed men, 
into the A’aticaii church, where they declared John, bishop of A^ehtri, 
one of their body, pope, with the title of Benedict X. Hildebrand 
received this intelligence as he returned from Germany; it wag 
biouglit to him b> tlie terrified canhuals and bishops who had fled 
from Itomo; he assembled the fugitives at Sienna, and prevailed upon 
ihcm to elect the bishop of Florence, who took the name Nicholas IL 
The emperor’s sanction was easily procured for the latter election, and 
the imjwrial court w'us persuaded that it was supporting iU own inte- 
rests wiien it placed Nicholas upon the papal throne. 

Circumstances soon occurred to prove that the Geniians bad been 
deluded; Kicbolas ussonibled a council at Rome, in which it was 
decreed tliut the cardinals alone should in future have a voice in the 
election of the }>0]>e; but to avoid any 0{>cn breach with the emperor, 
a clause was added, reserving to him oil due honour and respccL A 
less eijuivocal proceediug soon followed; the Normans, who had 
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settled ill tlie south of Italj,had Wouieniore amenable to the Church 
than they had been in the days of Leo. ITie lust of conquest ivas 
abated, and they were norr anxious to obtain some security for their 
possessions; they therefore tendered their alliance and feudal allegi- 
ance to pope, on condition of his con6nning their titles. By the 
adviee of Hildebrand, Nicliolas gave to Richard Guiscard the princi- 
pality of Capua, and granted Robeit (luiscard the title of duke, 
the investiture of all the lands he Imd conquered, or should conquer, 
in Sicily, Apulia, and Calabria. 

The pope readily granted that to uhich he had no right, a pro- 
ceeding that might have cost liim dear, if the old emperor hud sur- 
vived: the Normans, in rolurn, lent their aid to punish the enemies 
of Nicholas in the Konmii tenitory. The lands of the turhiilcnt 
aristocracy i>ere ravage<l with un«?p;iring cruelty, and it is to the deso- 
lation thus produccnl, that the depopulation of the countiy luund 
Rome, even at the pr<‘8ent day. must he attributed. 

While Hildebrand ivns muturiug his plans for rc-estahlisliing the 
papacy, many circumstances occurred, nliicli proved the cxpi'dieiicy of 
establishing a central controlling power in the Church. The ecclesi- 
astics of Milfui had been, for nearly two hundred years, iiulej^emUnt 
of tiie Holy vSee, and their church had become the scandal of Italy. 
Benefices were openly sold, immoralities flagrantly practised, until at 
length a respectalile portion of the laity requested the interference of 
the pope. Peter Damian was sent as a Ir^gate to Jfilan, hut tlie 
populace, incited by the priests, raised a formidable insurrection, and 
threatened to murder him for menacing their independence. Pttcr, 
undismayed, ascended a pulpit in one of their principal churches, and 
made such an efl'eclive discourse, that tlie rioters not only submitted, 
but encouraged him to pursue his task of inveitigiition. Tlie uiqiiliy 
proved, that nearly every priest in Milan Imd purchased hi i prefer- 
nient, and lirtsl >Mth a eonculnnc. Tiie nrehhisliop, after an ol»sliiiaie 
rt^sistance, was brought to confess, that he had transgresiW'd the canons; 
hut he was pardoned by the legate, on condition of swearing, with his 
^'Icrgy, to observe the ecclesuLsticiil rules for the future. Scarred v, 
however, Imd the legate departed, when tiie clergy assaihd the arch- 
bishop for betraying the rights of their church, and comptdled him to 
retract the conditions to wiiich he ha<l so recently swoni. The trouldi s 
in Milan burst out afresh, and the jwofligacy of the clergy seemed to 
hare Wen increased hy the temponiry interruption. 

Ere Nicholas could make any effort to termiunle these disord< 
he was seixed hy a mortal disease , his death made a great change m 
the political aspect of Italy, for the Church party, encouraged hy Hilde- 
brand, set both the emperor and the aristocracy at defiance. The 
cardinals ami bithopt, without wmiting fur the imperial sanction, < - n- 
fcrrod the papacy on Anseltuo, bishop of Lucca, who t(^k t]i • tith < ( 
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Alexander II.; on tbe other hand, the countB of Tuscany, hoping to 
recoTer the lands that had been wrested from them by the Normans, 
declared that they would support the emperor’s right of nominatioiL 
The Roman nobles had hitherto owed their partid success to their 
haring supported a national prelate ; they soon found that their strength 
was gone, nhen they gave their aid to a foreign competitor. Supported 
by a German and Lombard army, Cadislaus, who had l>6€n chosen by 
the emperor, appeared before the gates of Rome, but the citizens 
refused him admission. At fiist the imperialists gained some advan- 
tages, but the arrival of Duke Godfrey, with an auxiliary force of 
Normans, changed the fortunes of the war, and Cadislaus was com- 
pelled to make a hasty retreat. He sought refuge in the castle of St 
Angelo, where he was closely besieged. Soon afterwards, the young 
emperor, having been removed by a stratagem from the protection of 
his mother, was placed under the contiol of the archbishops of Bremen 
and Cologne; at their instigation he lecognised Alexander as the 
legimate pope, and Cadislaus, finding himself abandoned by his 
principal protector, fled in disguise fiom the castle of St. Angelo to 
his native diocese, where he died in (d)scunty. 

During the brief reign of Alexander, Hildebrand was the real 
governor of the Churcli. As soon as the wai with Cadislaus was 
ended, he directed liis attention to the alTairs of Milan, excommuni- 
cated the perjured aichbibhop, and ordering that all the priests who 
were married, or wlio lived in concubinage, should he ejected from 
their cures. JSupported by the populace and a large body of tlie nobles, 
the pap.d legate not only eiifuiced tins <iecree, but obtained from the 
clergy and people a solemn oath, that, for the future, they would hold 
no election of a bishop v«ihd, unless it was confirmed by the pope. 

The excommunicated archbishop resigned his sec, and sent the 
insignia of his (tffice, the pastoral rod and ring, to the emperor. 
Godfrey, ii deacon of Milam was appointed to supply the vacancy, by 
tbe imperial council, hut the citizens of ^Milaii refused to receive 
him, and chose for tlu ir archbishop, Alto, a nominee of the pope. A 
fierce war ragod latween the rival prelates, and Alexander, indignant 
at the su})port that Godfrey received fr<>m the emperor, summoned 
that prince to ajipear before his tribunal, on a charge of simony, and 
granting irivestitures without the approl>ation of the see of Rome. 

Neiiliei the ambition nor the cares of Poj>e Alexander, or rather 
his instigator Hildehnind, were confined to the Italian peninsula. By 
meant of the popularity which the pretensions of the mendicant friars 
had given theit order throughout Europe, he established an interest 
for himself in erd^y part of C'bristendom. Faithful agents kept a strict 
watch over the pw>ceeding8 of the Emperor Henry, legates were sent 
to Denmark and Norway, the allegiance of the king of Bohemia was 
secured by penniainon to wear the mitre, and the virtual bdependence 
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rf th« ADgkv-Sftxon Church was destroyed by the Norman conquest, 
to the success of which the interference of the pope and of Hildcbrmid 
raateriaHy contributed. 

The pretexts of the pontiffs are characteristics of the su|)er8titioni 
of the age. Harold, the last *Saxon monarch of England, bad, during 
an accidental risit to Normandy, been forced to swear that be would 
fiiTOur the succession of William, whose claims were founded on a 
real or pretended promise of Ed\>ard the Confessor. This compul- 
sory oath, it seems, would not have been considered binding, had not 
Harold unwittingly sw'orn it on a chest of relies, collected from all the 
surrounding churches. When, tliereforo, on the deatli of L^lward, he 
accepted the crown, proffered to him hy the fuc voice of the Anglo- 
Saxons, he was regarded, not as a patiiot resolved to muintjun hit 
country's independence, hut as a jHojured wretch wlio hud tnunpItHl 
cm the most solemn obligations. Hildebrand eagerly seized thif 
opportunity of C'stabli.shing the jiajK'd supremacy over a natnuuil eburch, 
whose claims to independence liad long gi\(‘u ulLnee* at Rome. At 
his instigation, the claims of the Norman duke to llie English crown 
were solemnly recognized by the j>apal council , a bull contiiining tliii 
decision was sent to AVilliam, togrthor with a consccnited standard, 
and a ring, said to contain a liau trom the bend of St. Peter, inclosed 
in a diamond of cousidrrable value. Hut we leani fiom a letter, 
subsequently addressed by Hildebrand to the (’onqueror, tliut there 
were some in the concl»*ve wlio ojq>oscd this iniquitous iiitcrferdico 
with the rights of nations, and sevt-rei v reproat hed the cardinal* monk, 
for adrocuting the cause of u tyrannu'al UMirpcr. 

But Hildehrand did not extend to the Normans in Italy tlie same 
favour that he showed to their brethren in ICnglaiid. Aided )>y the 
forces of the Countess Matlbh^ a devoted adheient of tlie Church, and 
heiress to a considerable territory, he forced them to resign the districts 
they had wrested from the Holy See. Anxious to retain lliis fove- 
reignty, Hildehrand violenliy opposed a marriage hetween the Countess 
and Godfrey Gobbo, a son whom her step-father had hy a former wife, 
before his marriage with her mother, h a union, indeed, was war- 
ranted by the strict letter of tht‘ canonical degrees, but still it was, in 
some degree, revolting to the fi^elingx. Gohho was excommunicated, 
but Hildebrand secretly hinted, that he might he reconciled to the 
Cktirch, on making proper submissions. 

But all these political straggles were cast into the shade, by the 
dftntig citation of the Emperor Henry : every one regarded it as a 
deckration of war between the spiritual and temporal aulboritics, and 
it aiiut have been obvious to all, that the death of Alexander H. only 
Mayed the contest. More had been done during the reign of this 
pope to extend the authority of the papacy, than in any former ponti- 
but this must not be attributed either to the faults or to the 
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merits of Alexander, who was a mere instrument in the hands of BJ| 
oralntious minister* The monks, to raise Hildebrand’s fame, publisliei 
tales of the numerous miracles he wrought, which were gieedily 
ceived by the superstitious populace, and tended greatly to ^Xtem 
bis influence: we have taken no notice of these legends; a 
miracle than any they record, is, that rational beings should he 6;^ 
sulEciently credulous, to believe and repeat such monstrous absurdifieir 


Section V . — Pontificate of Gregory VI L 
From a.d. 1073 to a.d. 1080. 

There were few statesmen in any part of C’hristendom, ^^ho did not 
dread the accession of Hildebrand to the papacy, but tliere were none 
piepared to provoke his resentment by intjtrtering to prevent his elec* 
tion. The iiregular and precipitate manner in nliicli he was chosen, 
seams to prove, that some oj»position was dreaded l)y his partisans; 
and Hildebrand Inrnsi If found it necessary to disarm Iiostility, by an 
affectation of submission to (be emperor. He wrote to Henry, that he 
had been chosen against his nill, that he had no wish for the office, 
and that lie ^^o^ld not be consecrated without the imperial sanction. 
Deceived by this hypocrisy, Henry ratified the irregular election, and 
Hildebiund was enthroned with the title of (Tregory VJI. 

No sooner was he secured on the throne, than he began to put in 
execution liis favourite plan for securing the independence of the 
Church, by j>reveiiting lay interference in the collation of benefices* 
Before be had been a month elected, ho sent a legate into Spain, to 
refoim the ecclesiastical abuses of that kingdom; but principally tO 
claim for the Apostolic iX*e all the eoiujuests that hud recently been 
made from the Moors, under tlie pretence that the Spanish peninmla, 
befoir the Sanicenic invasion, liad been tributary to the successors of 
St. I'eter. Henry was so much daunted by this and similar displays 
of vigour, that lie sent a submissive letter to the pontiff, acknowlcagmg 
his former errors in lus dispute with Alexander, which he attributed 
to his youth and the influence of evil councillors, desiring hilfl tO 
arrange the trouhh s in tlie church of Milan at his discretion, and 
promising to assist him in everything with the imperial authority. 

The two great (d)j(>cis of tlie pope were, to enforce the celibacy of 
the clergy, and the papal right to the investiture of bishop#. Tlie 
former of these projects was a mutter of discipline, defended on plau- 
sible grounds of cx|K}diency. Its advocates pleaded, that a clergyman 
unincumbered with the cares of pi family could devote his whole 
HUention to the flock intrusted to hii charge; and that a bishop wlthottr 
children would be free to cxen*is<j hi* patronage w ithout being warped 
by domett ic affection. On the other hand, men were thus forced to 
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sacrifice the noblest and best of huronn feeltiift; thej were denatura- 
liied, cut off from the influence of social life; the C’hurcli became the 
country and the home of every person who emlnnccd the ecclesiastical 
profession. After ordination, the priest and the bishop were no longer 
Germans, Spaniards, or Englishmen; they were Romans; — rainisten 
and peers of a mighty empire, that claimed the dominion of the whole 
globe. Like the envoy or minister of any foreign government, a 
member of the Romish hierarchy obsen'es tlie ljn\s of the state in 
which his master may have placed liim, and respects for a time the 
authority of the local magistrate: but bis order is his country, the pon- 
tiff is bis natural sovereign, and their welfare and their honour are the 
appropriate olijrcts of his public care. The constant sight of such a 
sacrifice of the natural feeling of mankind was obviously calculated 
to tlie respect of the laitv, and gain credence for the superior 
sanctity that nas supposed to invest the chanicfor of a priest. 

The pope’s dctermiuation to destroy the practice of lay investiturci, 
was defendetl on more plausible grounds. The administration of 
ecclesiastical patioimge by the cfnpcror and other teni|K)ral princes, 
was liable to gieat abuses, and had actually led to many: (lay supplied 
vacancies with the ignorant, the depraved, and the violent; they 
Rouglit for the qualifications of a soldier or a politician, when they had 
to elect a hishoj). In a dark age, when roonaichs and noble# were 
mrely able to wTite tlicir own names; when the knowledge of the 
alphabet, even in aristocratic farnilieg, was so rare, as to he deemed a 
spell against witclicmft; and when the fierce qualities of a warrior 
were vaiued more liighly tlian the Christian virtues, it seemed almost 
necessary to render appointments in the Church independent of the 
state. But to this obiious expediency, (iregory VJl, a<ldcd a bias* 
pheraouft claim of right, as Christ’s vicar on earth, and inheritor ofhii 
visible ihroiH*. While, however, we condemn such impious ass ump* 
Rons, we should not refuse to Iijld<*hrand the credit of higher and 
purer motives, than those of personal aggnuidiitdnent, mingling in his 
schemes for extending his own jiower and that of his successors. It it 
undeniable, that the corporate authority be procured for the Church 
became, in many Kuropc.m countries, u source of much benefit during 
the middle ages, overawing the vjoient, protec ting the forlorn, mitiga- 
ting the prevailing ferocity of manners, and supplying in various ways 
the defects of civil institutions. 

Gregory having assembled a general council at Rome, ordained, by 
consent of the bishops present, that if any one should accept investi- 
ture from a layman, both the giver and the receiver should be cxcom- 
oaimtctted; that the prelates and nobles who advised the emperor to 
dalm the collation of benefices should be excommunicated; and that 
nil married priests should dismiss their wives, or be deposed. These 
decjree# were communcicaied to the sovereigns of Europe by Oregotj 
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himself, in letters that must ever remain a monument of his consum- 
mate abilities. His monstrous claims for the universal supremacy of 
the Church and of tlie Itomish See are proposed in a tone of humility 
and candour, well calculated to win the nnthinldng and unwary; his 
dictations assume the form of affectionate suggestions, and his remon- 
strances resemble those of a tender and affectionate father. 

But the pope did not confine his exertions to mere words; he 
obliged the Normans to quit tlteir conquests in Campania, proposed a 
Crusade against the Siiracens who were menacing Constantinople, and 
offered a province in Italy to Sweno, king of Demark, under the 
pretencr that tlie inhabitants were heretics. The Emperor Henry was 
not deceived by trregory's j)rofcssions; he hated the pontiff in his 
heart, and had good reason to believe that the enmity w'as reciprocal. 
It was tlierefore nith mingled jealousy and indignation that he saw a 
new poiNcr established which more than rivalled his own, and he 
entered into a secret alliance with the Normans against their common 
enemy. In the mean time, a conspiracy was formed against the pope 
in Home itself by some of tlie anstocrary, whose privileges he had 
invaded. Cincius, the preh et of the city, arrested the pontiff while he 
Wfis celebrating mass on Christ mas-day, and threw him into prison; 
but the populace soon rescued their favourite, Cincius would have been 
tom to pieces but for Cregory’s interference, and all ivlio had shared 
in this act of violence were banished from the city. Soon afterwards 
Gregory cited the emperor to appear lieforc the council at Home, to 
answer to the charge of protecting excommunicated bishops, and 
granting investituri^ witliout the sanction of the Holy See. Henry, 
enraged by the insult, and relieved from his anxieties in Germany by 
a recent victory oier the Siixons, resolved to temporize no longer; he 
awemblcd a 83nod at A\ orms, of the princes and prelates devoted to 
his cause, and jirocured sentence of deposition against Gregory, on a 
charge of simony, muider, and atheism. 

Gregory was far from being disheartened by the emperor b violence; 
he assembled a council at Horae, solemnly excommunicated Heniy, 
absolvtHl his subjects in Germany and Italy from their oath of fdiegi- 
azKe, deposed several prelates in Germany, France, and Lombaidj, itod 
puhlikhed a series of papl constitutions, in which the claims of the 
fioraan pontiffs to Bupremacy over all the sovereigns of the earth 
OBtierted in the plainest terms. 

The most important of these resolutions, which form the haauiof the 
political system of poperv, were: — 

That the Homan Pontiff alone can be ciJled Universal. 

That he alone had a right to depoae bishops. 

That his legates have a right to preside over all biihi^ aiMkliled 
ia a general oounciL 

That the pope can depose absent prelates. 
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That ht alone has a ri^^ht to use iraperinl ornaments. 

That princes are bound to kies his feet, and his only. 

That he has a right to depose emperors. 

Tliat no synod or council summoned without bis commission can 
be called general. 

That DO book can he called canonical \Nithout his authority. 

That his sentence can be annulled by none, but that lie may annul 
the decrees of all. 

That the Roman Church has been, is, and will continue, infallil*lo. 

That whoever dissents from the Itoraish C’hurch ceases to be a 
Catholic Christian. 

And,^bat subjects may be absolved from their allegianco to wicked 
princes. 

Some cautious prelates advised (»ro 2 :orv nrit to be too Imsty in 
excommunicating bis sovereign, to tlieir reimmstrances be made tbc 
following memorable reply, — U lien Cbnst trusted bis Hock to St. 
Peter, siiying, ‘ Feed m\ sheep,’ did ho oxei |>t kings ( h vbni he gave 
him the power to bind and loos<‘, did bo withdraw any one from bis 
Tisitation? lie, therefore, who says that lie cannot l>e bound by the 
bonds of the Church, must confess that lie cannot l>e ahsolvod by it, 
and he who denies tliat doctrine, sepaiatas himsrlf from (Hiriit and 
his Church." 

Both particfi now prepared for war, hut all the advantages wore on 
tlic ride of (Iregory. At the very comnu nceinent of the stniggle, 
Gfobbo, tbc most vigorous supjjorler of the imiperor, died, and his 
widow, the (’ountess Matilda, ]>hired all Iut reseurr es at tlie disposal 
of theponlitf. So coni|>let( Iv, iioleed, did (his princess devote hentcll 
to support the interests of (Jugorv, tliat tluir mutual attachment was 
tu*p«^ted of liaving transgrcsHf'<l tlie limits of innocence. The duke 
of Dalmatia^ gratified by the titb- of king, and the Norman monarch 
of Sicily, proffered aid to tlie poiitiH’; even (lie Molmmmedan ornfHTor 
ci Morocco courted lus favour, and j'rcscnted him with the liberty of 
the Christian slaves in his dominions. 

Henry, on the contrary, knew not where to look for impport; in 
every quarter of his dominions monks and friarn preached against their 
•OrereigB, and the prelates by wliom he had been supported; the 
8ax<m nobWf eagerly embraced a religious pretext to renew their insur- 
rection; the dukes of Suabia and Carinthia demanded a change of 
dyntsty; even the prelates who had been most lealous in urging 
Henry forward, terrified by threats of excommunication, al>andoned hih 
caufc. A diet was aascrahled at Tribur, attended by two papal 
Iwatet, in which it was resolved that Henry should be deposed, unless 
withiii a Smited period he presented himtelf liefbre the pope and 
abtainad alacdotion. 

The pretates and nobles of Lombardy akme maintained their 
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co«m{re, and boldly retorted the excommunications of Gregory. Ani- 
mated by the hope of obtaining their efficient aid, Ileniy resolved to 
crOM the Alps instead of waiting for Gregorys nrriral in Germany. 
The hardships which the unfortnnate monarch underwent during this 
journey, in the depth of a scTcre winter, — the dangers to which he 
was exposed from the active malice of his enemies, — tlie sight of the 
sufferings of his queen and cliild, who could only travel by being 
inclosed in the Irides of oxen, and thus dragged through the Alpine 
passes, — would havj broken a sterner spirit than Henry's. He entered 
Lombardy completely dislieartened, and though joined by considerable 
forces, he thought only of conciliating his poweiful enemy W submis- 
sion. Having obtained a conference with the Countesfl^Iatilda, 
Henry prevailed upon her to intciccde for lilm with the pope; and 
her intercession, supported by the principal nobles of Italy, induced 
Gregory to grant an interview to his sovereign. 

On the 21 st of January, 1977» Henry proceeded to Canosa, where 
the pope resided, and w^as forced to submit to the greatest indignities 
tliat were ever heaped upon imperial majesty. At the first barrier 
he was compelled to dismiss his attendants; wLen he reached the 
second, he wais obliged to lay a'^ido his impoiial robes, and assume tlie 
habit of a penitent. For three entire days he was forced to stand bare- 
footed and fasting, from morning till niglit, in tlic outer court of the 
castle, (luring one of the severest wdiiters that liad ever heen known in 
nortliern Italy, imploring pardon of his traii'^gresslons ftom God and 
the pope. Ho was at length admitted into the presence of the haughty 
pontiff, and, after all lus submissions, obtained, not the removal, but 
the suspension of the excommunication. 

Such harsh treatment sank diep into Henry’s mind; and his 
fiO'itilitv to Grcgdry was exasperated ))\ the pontiff accepting a grant 
of the Countess Matilda's possessions for the use of the Church, which 
would legally i evert to the empire after her decease. The reproaches 
of the Lombards also induced him to repent of his degradation, and he 
rencw'ed the war by a dishonourulde, and ineffectual, attempt to arrest 
Gregory and iMatilda. In the mean time the discontented nobles of 
Germany had assembliHl a diet at Fercheim, deposed their sovereign, 
and elected Uodulph, duke of Suahin, to the empire. This proceeding 
greatly embarrassed the pope ; he dared not declare against Henry, 
who was powerful in Italy, and if he abandoned Itodolph he would 
ruin his own party in Germany. He resolved to preserve a neutrality 
in the contest, and in the mean time he directed his attention to the 
rnternal state of the Church, which bad for some time been distracted 
by the controversy respecting the eucharist. 

It if not easy to determine by whom the doctrine of transubstan- 
was first broached: Sedden very justiv says, opinion if 
'OWfrbotoric turned into logic,*'^ and it is easy to see how the spiritual 
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o£ orar Setiour in the IJoly Communion might, in a dark and 

r rant age, be represented as an actual change of the cons<‘cmted 
^ lents into his material substance. We are not concerned with the 
th^ogicii errors of this doctrine; onr subject only requires \is to 
the political purposes to which it was applied. No article of 
better calculated to exalt tlie power of tho priesthood; it 
r^resented them os daily working a miracle equally stupendous and 
mysterious; true, its nature was incomprehensible, but tliis ciicum- 
ttance, instead of exciting a suspicion of its absurdity, only increased 
the rerercnce with which it was regarded. We*must not tJien be 
stn^rised at the zeal that the Romish priesthood lias ever manifested 
in defcaibig opinion which Las so materially strengthened its 
influence. The confessor to the queen of Spam is said to have 
rebuked the opposition of a nobleman, by saying, “ You should respect 
the man who every day lias your God m las liatids and your queen at 
his feet." In this brief sentence the purpose of the doctrine is 
distinctly slated, it conferred political power, and was therefore to bo 
defended at all hazards. But common sense frequently revoked at a 
doctrine contradicti-d by sight, feeling, and taste ; in the eleventh c^n- 
tury it was ably exposed by Berengarius, a priest of Tours, who 
assailed it at once wuth ridicule and with argument. But in liis eightieth 
year, Borcqigarlus w'as prevailed upon by Gregorv to renounce Ins 
fofmer opinions, and transubstantiation was generall} received as an 
article of faith. 

A victory obtained by Rodolph induced Gregory to depart fiom 
Ids cautious policy ; he excommunicated Ileiirv, and HL*nt a cri>wn of 
gold to his rival. The indignant emperor Bummoned a council in the 
mountains of the Tyrol, pronounced Oregon's deposition, and pro- 
claimed Gilbert, archbishop of Ravenna, pope, by the n.iinc of 
(!^eroeDt III. Gregory immediately nwle peace with the NoimaiiB, 
and, supported by them and the Countess Matildn, he bade his enemies 
defiance. But in the mean time Rodolj>h was cbTeated and slain, llic 
dSacontented Germans were forced to submit to the imperial aulliorif s, 
nod Henry, at tho head of a Tictorious army, cross**d the Alps. Tiie 
Norman dukei, engaged in war with the Greek emperorq neglected 
thdf ally, and the forces of the Countess Matilda woe unable to c^pc 
Wfitb tbt imperialists. Twice was Henry driven from befoie the w.Ju 
but the third time he gained an entrance, by a lavish diti- 
tfibtttion of bribes, and procured the solemn installation of (‘leinc nt, 
caiperor s departure left his partisans exposed to the vengeance of 
Gregory; the pontiff returned at the head of a Xorman army, mid 
ffm the city to be pillaged by his barl>arous auxiliaries. JlaTing 
reduced Rome almost to a mass of ruins, Ore^ry retired to Sulerno, 
irttefi# llfr itus aeixed with a mortal disease, lie died unconquered, 
his latest breath the excommunications whkh he'''ilid 
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hmiled againit Henry, the antippe^ and their adherent!. He riewed 
bi« own conduct in the struggle with complacency, and frequently 
boasted of the goodness of his cause. ^ I hare lored righteousness 
and hated iniquity,” he exclaimed, ‘^and it is therefore I die an 
exile,” 

Gregory may be regarded as the great founder of the political 
system of popery ; and therefore, while he is extolled by some his- 
torians as a saint, others have described him as a disgrace to humanity. 
But the character of this remarkable man was formed by his age, and 
dcTeloped by the circumstances that surrounded him. He was the 
representative both of popery and democracy, principles apparently 
inconsistent, hut which in ancient and modem times have frequently 
been found in close alliance. AVitli the sanctity of the Church he 
shielded the people ; with the strength of the people he gave stability 
to the Churcli. In the course of his long career as the secret and as 
the acknowledged ruler of the papacy, he displayed unquestionable 
abilities of the highest order; his pretensions to ascetic piety gained 
him the enthusiastic admiration of the multitude; the soldiers re- 
garded him as a brave wiirrior and successful general ; the higher 
ranks of the cleigy yielded in the council to his fen’id eloquence and 
politiciil skill, liis very faults became elements of Lis success ; he 
was severe, vindictive, and inexorable, he knew not what it was to 
forgive: none of his enemies could elude the patient search and the 
incessant vigilance with which he pursued those against whom he 
treasured wratli. It was his custom to witness the execution of those 
whose death ho decreed ; and it was awful to contemplate the serenity 
of his countenance and the placidity of his manners while he pre- 
sided over tortures and massacies. It cannot, therefore, be a matter 
of wonder that the power of such a man should hare swept over 
Christendom like a torrent, and hurried everything into the vortex of 
his new and gigantic institutions. 


Secpiov VL — The War of Ifivettiturei, 

From a. d lOOtJ to a. d. 1152. 

Henry galniHi only a hnef respite by the death of his formidable and 
inTCtemte antagonist. Victor III. was elected by the cardinals, and 
during bis brief reign he gained several advantages over the imperial 
party. He was succeeded by Urban II., the friend and pupil of 
Gregory, who commenced his pontificate by sending an encychcal 
letter to the Christian churches, declaring hii resolution to adhere to 
the political system of his deceased master. Sapported by the Ncht- 
saiUkty Urban entered Rome, and assembled a cooiKal of one hundisd 
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and €fteen bishops, in ’i’fhich the emporor, the antlpope, and their 
adherents, were sotemnly eicommonicafed. At the same time he 
negotiated a marriage between Guelph, son of the duke of Barjirla, a 
distinguished supporter of the papal cause in Germany, and t)ie 
Countess Matilda. From this union, the present dukes of Brunswick 
and Lunenhurgh, «and tlie reigning family of England, trace their 
descent. Henry marched into Italy, and though rigorously opposed bv 
Guelph, gained sereral important advantages; but the papal intrigues 
raised enemies against him in the bosom of his family; his eldest son 
Conrad rebelled, and was crowned king of Ital\ by Crban. This revolt 
compelled Henry to abandon his recent acquisitions, and rt‘tire towards 
the Alps * 

A council was summoned to meet at Placentia, and so large a 
number of bishops assembled, that no church could contain them, and 
they were forced to delil><^mte in the open air. Most of Gregory’s 
decrees were re-enacted ; but, in addition to the atfair of inrestitures, 
the attention of the council was directed to the rapid progress of the 
^Mohammedans in the I^ist, and the dangers that threatened the 
empire of Constantinople ( \.n. The tales of the pcrsecutinna 

to uhicli the C'hristian pilgrims \>ere exposed by the ferocious Turks, 
who had become masters of the Holy Land, bad excited general 
indignation throughout Europe. Peter the Hermit, a A\ild fanatic, 
preached everywhere tlie necessity of rescuing (he faithful fiom the 
infidel Saracens, ns he ignorantly called the Turks, and fiueh a dame 
was kindled hv his exertions^ that a decree wns I'^sui-d hy the council 
of Clermont, authorizing the first crusade , and at the same time tlie 
king of France, in whose dominions the council met, ^^as excom- 
municated, and could only obtain absolution hv humiJiating submis- 
sions. 

The general insanity diffused through Europe by the preaching of 
the first crusade, the multitudes had abandoned their homes to follow 
Walter the Pennvicss or fitaii^rald the Fanatic, the massacres of the 
Jews, the sufferings and exploits of the diM’lpIined nilventurers that 
marched under the banners of (iodfrey, will form the subject of the 
next section ; it is enough here say that the general fanaticism 
proved of essential service to the papal cause, and that the partisans 
of Henry suffered s^-nrely from the fury of the Crusaders in their 
pafsage through Italy. 

Piiachal II. was the successor of l^rhan, and, like him, steadfastly 
panned the policy of Grt^ory; he easily triumphtnl over the antipope, 
who died of a broken heart, and be urged a iiecond general crusade, 
which the rererse* of the Christians in the Holy rendend 

neceitary. To contolidfite the papal structure, he asaemhlcfl a council 
at Rome, and procured the enactment of a new oath, to l^e taken by 
all raoki of the clergy. By thia oath they abjured all herciy, they 
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promised implicit obedience to the pope and his successors, to affirm 
lYhat the holy and universal Church affirms, and to condemn >ihat 
she condemns (a.d, 1104). Soon after, the old emperor, Henry, was 
treacherously arrested by his own son Henry Y., and deprived of Jiis 
imperial dignity; he subsequently escaped, but before hostilities made 
any progres'?, he died of a broken heart. The bishop of Liege 
honourably interred the body of his unfortunate sovereign, but papal 
enmity pursued Henry beyond the grave ; the benevolent prelate was 
excommunicated, and could only obtain absolution by disinterring the 
corpse. 

Though Henry Y, owed his tlirone to papal influence, he would 
not }iold the imperial right to granting investitures, and his example 
was followed by the kings of England and France. Tlie form in 
which monarchs gave investiture by bestowing a pastoral ring and 
staff, was regarded by the popes as an interference with their spiritual 
jurisdiction, and when the form was altered, they gave no furtlier 
trouble to the English and French monarchs, but, in their disputes 
wdth the cmporois, they not only foibado ecclesiastics to receive 
investiture from laymen, but even to take an oath of allegiance to 
them. 

The fifth Henry proved a more formidable enemy to tlie papacy 
than Ills father; he led an army into Italy, made Paschal piisnner, 
com}>elled him to perform the ceremony of his coronation, and to 
issue a bull securing the right of investiture to the emperor and his 
successoiw. Put the lomonstrances of tlio cardinals induced the pope 
to annul the tieaty, and he permitted Henry to be excommunicated 
by several provincial councils. The pontiff, however, did not ratify 
the sentence until the death of the Countess Matilda, and then disputes 
about lior inheritance, created fresh animosities between the empire 
and the Holy See. 

The death of Paschal prevented an immediate war. His succes- 
sors, (u'lasliis H. and Calixtus IL, however, supported his policy, and, 
after a long struggle, the emperor w'as forced to resign his claim to 
episcopal investitures, hirt he was permitted to retain the investiture 
of the temporal riglits belonging to the sees. 

During the pontificate of llonorius IP, the successor of Calixtus, 
the Church of Ireland, for the first time, was brougiit under the 
supremacy of the pope by the exertions of St. Malachi, a monk of 
great influence and reputation. Tlie greater part of the reign of 
Honorius was spent in a contest with the Normans in southern Italy, 
whom he forced to continue in their ailegiance. 

Innocent JL and Anacletus, elected by rival factions, were both 
entlironed the same day, and the papacy was consequently rent Ijy a 
Bchism. Anacletus was the grandson of a converted Jew ; ho pos- 
sessed great wealth, was a favourite with the Roman populace, and 
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bad an undoubted majority of the cardinals in bis favour^ *y€tibe is 
stigmatized as nn antipope. This was principally owing to the exer- 
tions of the celebrated St, Bernard, who warmly espoused t!ie cause 
of Innocent, and procured liim the support of the king of Friuice and 
the German emperoi. On the death of Anaclctus, Jus party elected 
another anlipope, but lie soon made his submission to Innocent, and 
the schism was appeased, 

A general council nas soon afterwards assembled at Koiue (a.d, 
11159), at which no less than a thousiuid bishops were present; several 
ordinances w'cre made for completing tlie ecclcsitistieal organization 
of the Church. Tlie opinions of Arnold of Brescia were condemned 
at this council; they were derived from the celebnited Abelaid, wliose 
controversy with tSt. Bernard began to excite universal attention. 

Abelaid was generally regaided as the most aeeonifdjslied i*choIar 
and the best logician in Euroj>e , cro^^dh of divcijdes flcH’kcd to bear 
bis lectures, and tbougb lie di<i not break ibrougli tlie tnunmels ol 
fiebol.istic pliilo^o])hy, be gave an impulse to tlir spirit un|Uiiy 
wliuii, in a futuie age, produced beneficial ellects IWrmird, 

whose opinions were invested by the bishopi* with a kind of ujiostolic 
nutiiority, accused Abelard of teaeliing InTetical opinionH respecting 
the doctrine of liie Tiinitj. Abelard denied the imputation, and the 
dispute turned on motapliyiical subtleties, to an Inch neither piuty 
affixed a dotinite meaning. Abelards opinions \>ere condemned by a 
council at iSens, but be was permitted to retire into the monastery uf 
Glugny, where be died in peace. 

This obscure controversy wa^ the first s\in})fom of tiic struggle 
betw(eu scholastic diMiuty and philosopliv. Abdard was subdued, 
imt lie bequeathed lits caust‘ to a succession tjf fuitliful djvcijdi's, nbo 
gradually einanciputcd knowledge from the eonfiiieim nt ol the cloister, 
ami liberated the human mind from the (linil<b)m of popeiy. Abelard's 
opinions were purely theological; liis disciple, Arnold of BrcMicia, 
abandoning liis master’s m\sUcisn), directed ins attention to the leform 
of the Cliurch ami of tlie governimnt. lie declared that the political 
power and wealth of the clergy were imonsistent with the wmclity of 
tluir profession, and be began to preach these doctrines in Italy and 
Cierinany; to great was his influence, that he was invited to Uome. in 
order to revive the republic. Innocent II., Celesline 11 , Lucius IL, 
and Eugenius III., bad to struggle with “the politiciauK,” as the fol- 
loAvers of Arnold were called, for the maintenance of their domestic 
power; and during tiiU period the aggressiont of popery on tlie rights 
of king! nnd nations were suspended. Rome set the examplo of 
resistance to the pontiffs; Italy, for a brief space, furnished the boldest 
opponents to the papal usurpations; but when Europe began to profit 
by the example, the Italians discovered that the overthrow of the 
papacy would dumnish the prohts which they derived from the pay- 
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meut^^nade hy superstitioa and ignorance to tbc Eoiiiaa exdiaq^Ojer; 
and they lent tkeir aid to the support of the lucratire delusion they 
had been the €r»t to expose, and even yielded their liberties to the 
pontiffs, on condition of sharing in their unhallowed gains. 

The claims of the popes to spiritual and temporal power, the 
means they enaployed to effect their object, their struggle against 
royal power on the one side, and national independence on the other, 
form the most important part of European history during several 
centuries. A calm and careful examination of the origin and grow th 
of the papal system is therefore neccssaiy to a right understanding of 
the social condition of Europe in tlie ages preceding the Reformation. 
To render this portion of history satisfactory to the student, it is 
neccssaiy' to trace back tlic early liistory of Christianity, and point out 
some of the conuptioiis by which its puiity was early disfigured. 


SEcnoN VII . — The CmswJu. 

TnE w'ars undertaken hy the crusaders for the conquest of Palestine, 
at the instigation of the popes, form an essential part of the history 
of the great struggle between the spiritual and temporal powers. To 
understand aright the influence they exercised, it will be necessary to 
cast a retrospective glance at tbeir oiigin, and at the state of society 
in the eastern and western w'orld, when first this great movement 
began. 

Pjlgrimages to Jerusalem, and the localities that had been hallowed 
by our blessed Saviours presence, were common in the earliest ages of 
tlie Church. Ihey began to multiply veiy rapidly at the beginning 
of the eleventh cciituiy, in consequence of an opinion very generally 
diffused, that the end of the world was at hand; many persons sold 
their estates, and migrated to the Holy Land, to wait there the coming 
of the Loid. Whilst the iSarac^ms remained masters of Palestine, 
they eni'ouniged and protected visitors whose arrival brought them 
considerable profit, hut when the Seljukian Turks wrested the country 
from the khahphs of Egypt, the pilgrims were subjected to every 
extortion and outrage that fanaticism and ignorance could dictate. 
Their sad recital of tlie calamities they were forced to endure excited 
universal indignation, and Gregory VII. was the first to propose « 
general arming throughout Christendom, for the purpose of driving 
the lurks bejond the Euphrates. The time was not propitious for 
guch an undertaking; the wars of the empire engaged the attention 
und employed the arms of the chief military leaden. But when the 
Normans had completed the conquest of England and the two Sieves, 
when the imperial power had sunk before the popes in Italy ano^c 
feudal princes in Germany, vast hordes of military adrenttinen 
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renieaj&d wiilioitt ei&plofm«iit, reftdj to emWftce any cauw thai 
premised to gratify their lore of glory and plunder. At this momeni 
an eathnsUfltic nook, usually called Peter the HermiC indignant a 
the oppression of toe Christians, which he had witnessed in Paieetine 
began to preach the duty of expeHing the infidels from the patrimonj 
of Christ, and by his energetic labours, widely diffused his owi 
fanaticism. 

Peter's neal was Tigorously seconded by Pope Urban II.; the 
pontiff went personally to Franco, and held a council at Clermont 
(a.D. 1093 ), where the war was sanctioned with great enthusiatm, and 
multitudes assumed the badge of the crosa, as the symbol of their 
enlistment. The first hordes of crusaders were ignorant fanatics, 
guided by men of no note or experience. They raaitdied without 
order or discipline, pillaging, burning, and plundering the counfries 
that they traversed. So great was the delusion tluit wiiole faniiiics 
joined in these wild expeditions; farmers were seen driving carts con- 
taining their wives and children in the line of march, while 1k>vs In ariug 
mimic implements of war »port*‘d round, mistaking every stranger for 
a Turk, and every new towu for Jerusalem. Most of these wretches 
perished by fatigue, fiunine, dm'use, or the swords of the people they 
had outraged, but not before their excesst's had mdelibly stigmatized 
the cause in which they were eugageil. The Jews along the Rhine 
suffered most severely from these fanatics, who were p<jsuaded that 
the sacnfice of this unfortunate race would lie the Wt propitiation 
for the success of their expedition. Myriads of tlic hapl<‘s« Jew's 
were massacred with every toriure and indignity that malice could 
suggest; whole fsTmlies coraniiUed suicide hy mutual iigr»‘ement, o 
few submitted to be baptized, aud put chased safety bv apontacy. The 
tichbisbop of Muyenoe exerted all tlie meiuis in his |>ower to protect 
the wretched victims, but had the mortihcation to witness the murder 
of those who tougltt refuge in his own jialace. 

At length a regular anny was organized, under the command of 
(iodfrey of Bouillon, duke of Ix)wer Jxirnnne, one of the most oeie- 
br&ted generals of the age. No sovereign joined his standard, but 
the leading nobility of Chriticndoni were enrolled among his followers, 
among whom may be mentioned^ Itobert, duke of Normandy, eldest 
son of William the Conqueror, Uugh, lifotber of the king of France, 
Bohesnood, prince of I'afentura, aad lUymoiHl, count of Toulouse. 
When the di visions of this formidable army arrived near f onstanti- 
Bopk, Akxif, who then mlod the Byzantine empire, was naturally 
teertfied by the ^pearance of hosts too powerful to be received as 
stmiliaries, and too Ibn&idable to be rejected as enemies. The crafty 
€U||gk hod reoottrae to tmebery and dissimulation ; after a diifusting 
tobi of fnadotoitt segotMiioQs, the Latin wArriors pMsod into Aua, 
toMFSDg behtad theoa wmwe ewenttM in the Christioiis of the Byzantine 
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mpire, whom it was part of their object to protect, than the Turks 
they had come to assail. Their early career in Asia was glorious, but 
purchased at an enormous expenditure of life. Nicen, the capital of 
th« sultany of Rum, was taken; a great victory over the sultan 
Soleiman, opened a passage into Syria ; Antioch was captured after a 
siege of unparalleled difficulty, and finally, Jerusalem, which had 
been recently wrested from the Turks by the Egyptians, fell before the 
arras of the crusaders, and became the capital of a new kingdom 
(a.I). 1099). 

Jerusalem was obstinately defended by the Mussulmans; they 
hurled beams and stones on the heads of those who tried to scale the 
walls, and flung burning oil and sulphur on the moveable towers and 
bridges employed by the assailants. The crusaders displayed equal 
energy, but on the second day of assault, just as they were sinking 
under the united effects of weariness and a burning sun, Godfrey 
declared that he saw a celestial messenger on the Mount of Olives, 
cheering the Christians to the combat. The enthusiasm awakened 
by such a declaration bore down every obstacle : the crusaders made 
good their lodgement on the wall, and the Mohammedans fled into 
the city. Amid the most rapturous shouts of triumph the banner of 
the cross was planted on tlie towers of Jerusalem, and as it unfurled 
itself in the wind, many of the bravest w^arriors w'ept for joy. But 
the triumph was sullied by an indiscriminate and unsparing massacre; 
a helpless crowd souglit shelter in the mosque of Omar, but the gates 
were speedily forced and the fugiti>os butchered; the knights boasted 
that they rode in Saracen blood up to the knees of their horses. The 
massacre lasted oil day, hut when the shades of evening began to close 
around, the crusaders suddenly recollected that they Avere in the midst 
of those places w'hich hud been hallowed by the presence and suffer- 
ings of their Saviour. As if by some common and supernatural 
impulse, the savage Avarriors Averc suddenly changed into devout pik 
griins; each linsted to remove from his person the stains of slaughter; 
they laid aside their na capons, and in the guise of penitents, with hare 
heads and feet, streaming eyes and folded hands, they ascended the 
hill of Calvary and entered the church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Berricos of religion were performed by the clergy of Jerusalem, who 
bulled their deliverers Avitli enthusiastic gratitude. 

Godfrey of Boudlon was chosen sovereign of Palestine; he refused 
the title of king, dechvring that Christ was the true monarch of the 
Holy Land, and declined to wear a crown of gold, where his Saviour 
had home a crown of thorns, Baldwin, his brother and successor, 
was less scrupulous; he assumed the royal ensigns and and 
transmitted the throne to his coudn, Baldwin du Bourg, 
posterity continued to reign in Palestine until the kingdom was over- 
thrown by Saladin (a.i>. 1 187). Several minor states were established 
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bj the crusaders, of which the most remarkable were the county of 
Edeesa, the principality of Antioch, the county of Tripoli, and, ut a 
later period, the kingdom of Cyprus. None of these states had long 
duration; the Christians of the Eist, continually assailed by powerful 
enemies, could not be persutvded to unite cordially for mutual defence; 
victories were scarcely less calamitous to them than defeats, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining leinforccments from Europe; and though 
tlie crusading enthusiasm endured for tno centuries, its heat gradually 
abated, and nothing would ha\e kept it alive but the privileges and 
grunts made by the jiopce, and the j)rincipal European potentates, to 
those who joined in such expeditions. Six principal crusades followed 
the first great movement; they were all either unsuccessful or pro- 
ductive of advantages as fleeting as they were trivial. 

Forty-eight years after Jerusalem had been taken by tlie Christians, 
the emj)eioi, Conrad 111., and Louis VIl., king of Friincc, undertook 
a second ciusade to support the sinking fortunes of their brethren in 
Falestiue (A.n. 1117)* The Aita-beg Zenghi, w ho had, by big superior 
j row css, obtaiiuul the chief command over the Turkish tribes in Irak, 
attacked the Christian territories bi‘\ond the Euphrates, and made 
liiinself master of Edessa, justly regarded as the bulwark of the king* 
dom of Jeiusaleni. Coniad prweeded to ('onstan(ino]»le without 
wailing foi his ally, lie had to eiieounter the treacherous hostility of 
the Byzantine enipiToi, which pioved fatal to an army containing the 
flower of (lerman cliivaliy, including u troop of noble ladicj who 
fentdin tiie attitude and armour ul men. Manuel, who then held 
the tlirone of Constantinople, gave tlie sultan secret intelligence of the 
Gel man line of march, and furnisln d Coniad with treaclierous guides. 
After a glorious but unsuccessful battle on the banks of the ^Imander, 

( onrad w.m forced to retreat; he met iln Fiench advancing from the 
Bosphorus, and the contrast of his own cmidltion with the pomp of 
led him to desert the cause. The French, undismayed and 
unwaiiitd, pursued their march with inconsiderate speed; their rear- 
guard was surprised by the Turkish troops, while the van was at a 
considerable distance, and the greater part put to the sword. Tjouis 
brought the shattered remnant of Ids forces by sea to Antioch; the 
Chrislimifl of Palestine joined him in an unsuccessful siege of Damascus, 
after which the monarch returned to Europe, dishonoured by a faith- 
less wife, and deserted by ungrateful allu^. This di^ruceful termina- 
tion of an expedition from which so much had been expected, diffused 
feelings of melancholy and surprise throughout Europe. Bernard, 
abbot of Cloirvaux, through whose influence the crusade w^as under- 
taken, had to encounter the storm of public indignation: he was stig- 
matized as a lying prophet, who, by pretended inspiration and false 
miracles, had lured myriads to a miieruhle doom. But Bernard was 
not daunted by these reproaches; be replied to those accusations by 
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failur«, the fbilies aad tmwi oi the 
aMerted that a new expedition, undertaken 
rf would be crowned with sucoew; and he urged the 
Cbriitendpin to combine in one great effi>rt for securing the 
ksfcgdobi of JerUBaleiJ^. His efforts to rerire the crusading spirit were 
unarailing, and death surprised him in the midst of his 

^JW^ipng. 

Noureddin*, the son of Zenghi, destroyed the dynasty of the 
Patimitc khaliphs in Egypt. His favourite, Saladin*, usurped the 
/ovemment of Egypt, and, though a Kurd by descent, became the 
favourite hero both of the Turks and Arabs, On the death of his 
ancient master, Saladin invaded the Christian territories, and, after a 
brief siege, made himself master of Jerusalem {a.d. 1187). The loss 
of the holy city filled all Europe with sorrow; the emperor, Frederic 
I., the lion-hearted Richard of England, Philip Augustus of France, 
and several minor princes, assumed the cross, while the maritime states 
of Italy, by sending immediate reinforcements to the garrisons on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, arrested the progress of Saladin. Frederic 
advanced through the Byzantine territories, harassed at every step 
by Greek fraud and treachery. Having wintered at Adrianople, he 
crossed the Hellespont, defeated the Turks in several engagements, 
•od stormed the city of Iconium. But in the midst of ids glorious 
career he was drowned in the river Cydnus (a.d. 1190). The army 
peraevered, and joined the eastern Christians in the famous siege of 
Acre. 

While Acre was closely pressed by the Christians, the besiegers 
were, in their turn, so strictly blockaded by Saladin, that they suffered 
more than the garrison. The kings of England and France, however, 
followed by the flower of their dominions, appeared together as com- 
panions ill arms, and reached Palestine by fiea. The siege of Acre 
was so vigorously prosecuted after the arrival of the English that the 
town wns soon forced to surrender, and the Christians began to indulge 
the hope of recovering Jerusalem. Their expectations were frustrated 
by the jealousy which arose between the French and the English; 
Philip, unable to brook the superiority which Richard acquired by his 
wlitary prowess, and perhaps, in some degree, by his wealth, returned 
Koine, leaving a part of Ins army under the command of the duke of 
Burgundy, for the defence of the Holy Land. But the animosity 
between the French and English parties w«s increased rather than 
abated by the departure of Philip; the envy of his companions ren- 
dered the valorous exertions of Richard unavailing; he entered into 
a treaty with Saladin, obtaining for the Chriitiant free access to 
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JamiklM and the BolyBtjnMae, and thm 
fcii donioions from tlie aUacks of hk aaQi«i*;Ara| ( 4 ^ llWjI, 1 ^^ 
his return, the English monarch was seiied a&d mpriiooed )afw 
duke af Ausina, wjboro he had grieroftsly suited io Palettii^; he 
lias sttbsequentlj resigned to the custody of emperor of G^- 
auttj, from whom he had to purchase his ithtfiibon by the paying 
of a large ransom. The illustrious Saladin dia*not tong surriye the 
departure of the royal onsader; he died at Damascus, and the dis- 
putes that arose respecting his inheritance, prerented the Mol^- 
modans from completing the destruction of the Latin kingdom of 
P destine* 

The fourth crusade was undertaken at the instigation of Innocent 
ill. (a.d. 1202 ), aided by a fanatic preacher, Kouiico of Neuiily. 
The fervour of entliusiasm hud now abated ; no great sovereign joinad 
in the enterprise, hut several of the most potent feudatories olfrred 
their services, and Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, was chosen 
com mandcr-iu -chief. The crusaders ohtamed transports from the 
Venetians, by conquering Zara, in Dalmatia, for the republic of 
Venice, in spite of the threats and remonstrances of the jKipe, who 
was justly indignant at seeing their first efforts directed against a 
Christian city. But this departure from their original design was 
followed by a still more remarkable deviation; luslead of procce<iing 
to Palestine, they aailed against Constantinople, to dethrone the 
usurper, Alexius Angelas. The crusaders succeeded in restoring the 
lawful €in]>eror, Isaac, to his cmpin*; but tlir reward they claim«*d for 
their services were extravagant, and liaac’s efforts to comply with the 
stipulations provoked such resentment, that he was deposed by lus 
subjects, and put to death, together with his son. Tlu' crusaders 
instantly proclaimed war agumst the usurp«‘r, Moursoufie, laid siege 
to Constantinople, took the city liy storm, pillagt*d it with remorseless 
cruelty, and founded a new Latin empire on the ruins of the Byzan- 
tine (a.d* 1204). Baldwin, count of Fiande^^ was ciiosen sovereign 
of the new state, which, under five l^Un emperors, lasted little more 
than half a century. CoitHlantinople was recovered by the Gieeks 
( A.D. 1 2 tii ), and the hopes of uniting the eastern and weatem churches, 
which the possession of the Byzantine capital had inspired, wen^ 
biighted for ever. 

The fifth crusade was conducted by tbe king of Hungary* Two 
hundred thousand Franks landed at the eastern mouth of the Nile, 
persuaded that the conquest of Egypt was a uecesttory preliminary to 
the recovery and safe possession of Palestine (a-U* 1218). After 
bavtng obtained some important successes, their cause was ruined by 
the arrogance and presumption of the papal legate, who ossuoied the 
dtrectioii of the army. They purchased some trivial concessions, by 
cTacaating all Uiefr conqoasU; and the pope, who at first proposed 
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c(3em in pe^n to .tiiei): iiMtawKi,^ ^ W in 

checking the progress of beregj, la ^Ipe^tioiL |o 

£aleitin% 

. Frederic IL, emperor p("Genanny^ ^ if||irjnM(j8}e Mmf: to 
l^iJesime» afUr having been exoomminrieakd f ope Gregory IX. 

his eipO^tion, a sentence whict wa^ -renewed J»ccaa«o he 
tfentured to safl without waiting for the papal prdei^ (aj?; 1828 ), 
This war exhibited the strange anomaly of a champion of the oroia 
exposed to the bitterest'hostility of the Churth. Frederic war every- 
where victorious, but the papal legates and the priests harassed him 
by constant opposition; a crusade was preached against him in Italy, 
and^fforts were made to weaken his authority in his own hereditary 
dominions. On receiving this intelligence, Frederic concluded an 
equitable treaty with the Sultan Melek Kamel, crowned himself at 
Jerusalem, for no ecclesiastic would perform the ceremony, and returned 
to Europe, after having eflfected more for the Christians of Palestine 
than any of their former protectors. Gregory again hurled anathemas 
against a prince who had made a tieaty with the infidels; but Frede- 
ric's vigorous exertions soon changed the aspect of affairs; lie reduced 
tliosc who had rebelled during his absence, dispersed the papal and 
Lombard tioops, and won absolution by bis victories. 

Tranquillity, which endured fifteen years, raised the Latins of 
Palestine to a prosperous condition; but a new and more formidable 
enemy, issuing from the deserts of Tailary, subverted the kingdom 
which had been founded at such an expense of blood and treasure. 
The Khorasmian Turks, driven from their native deserts by the Mon- 
gols, threw themselves upon Palestine, stormed Jerusalem, subverted 
the Larin principiilities, and the small Turkish states in Syria. Jeru- 
salem, and the greater part of Palestine, was subsequently annexed to 
the sultnny of Eg}q)t. 

Louis IX., of France, commonly called St. Louis, led the ninth 
crusade. Egypt was the scene of his operations; after obtaining some 
importnnt triuuij)h8, he was defeated, made prisoner, and forced to 
purchase his freedom by the payment of a large ransom (a.d. 1250). 
The pope's inveterate hostility to Frederic wras one of the chief causes 
that led to the ruin of this crusade. At the moment that Louis sailed, 
Innocent wat preaching a crusade against the emperor in Europe, and 
the Dominicans were stimulating their hearers to rebellion and 
assassination. The lamentable loss of the French army, the captivity 
of the “most Christian king," and the utter ruin of the Latin king- 
dom in Palestine, failed to shake the obstinacy of the pontiff. It 
teemed even that the death of Frederic redoubled his fury, at if his 
prey haiescaped from his bauds. *‘Let the heavens rejoice, and let 
the earth be glad,*' was his address to the dergy of Sicily, ‘*for the 
lightning and the tempest, wherewith God Almighty bM so long 
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fej die <leath of this man, 

&t#^re£ni^g wj^rs ftfrtffititg daws.- 

Untaught by catamU^f fi)r a second crusade ; on liia 

tojuga in w ^ k ll p j | il ? .TWeyoaft, Jit #a6 in<hioed*tO steer to Tunis^ 
ift the ifiH hopa ^ king (a.d. 1270)4 Instead ^f u 

‘Wtpelytef tottis fcmhi tedious siege, and a^iiartal disease*, Cfcdiis 
mlb, thfe reawiaat of his army was led back to Europfvithout mnklfig 
mf further efiFort The fate of Palestine was for a time delayed hy 
the valour of Edward 1., of England, who extorted a three years' 
truce from the Mohammedans. At length, some excesses of the Ijatins 
provoked the resentment of the Mameluke sultan, Khalil; he re»oIve<l 
to expel them completely from Palestine, and laid siege to thd^* last 
stronghold, Acre (a.d. 1291 J. The city was taken after a tedious 
siege, and after its fall, the title of King of Jerusalem, still preserml 
by the Christian princes, became an empty name. 


SncTiON Vin. — T^e Cnnf(vh* a<jahist the Allujenieg* 

It has been already mentioned that the gronth of heresy was beginning 
to alarm the advocates of papal Buprcrnacy in (he reign of Alexander 
llL,aud that a general council had pronounced afiolemn decree ogalnst 
the Alhigenses, But the feudal lords of France and Italy wore slow 
in adopting an edict v^hich would have deprived them of their l>evt 
Tossals, and the new opimons, or nitlier the original doctrines of 
Chri'itianity, were secretly preached tlirougiiout the greater part of 
Europe. It may be conceded to the defentlcu of the juipal Sjsfcm 
that there were some among the pieachers of a reformation who li:ul 
giren too great a scope to their nnaginattons, and rt*vi\ed nmiiy of 
tlie dangerous errors of tiic Mmiichivans and Paulicians. There seeing 
no just cause for doubfing that a few cnthuslast’i ascribed the 01»l 
Testament to the principle of E\il; because, as they asserted, (,io<l 
is there described os a homicide, destroying the world liy w ater, H'>doin 
tmd Gomorrah by fire, and the l-^yptiuns liy the OYcrilow of the Uetl 
Sea." But these were the sentiments of a very small minority; the 
bulk of the Aibigensian reformers protested simply against the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, the socramenU of confirmation, confession, and 
marriage, the invocation of saints, the worship of images, ami tln^ 
temporal power of the prelates. Their moral character was confessed 
by their enemies, but while they acknowledged its externid jmrily, 
they mTented the blackest calumnies respecting their secret practices, 
Yfithout ever bringing forward a shadow of proof, and consequently 
without incurring the haxard of refutation. The progress^f rrforni 
was silent; for the efiTorts of the paitnnty or Aibigensian tcnclirrs, 
were diitcted ratlnur to fomuog a moral and pure society within tlm 
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C%arck,Oianto Uie efftaUifihmeatiof XlMif madrs 

to bold the same relation to the Komish estaUKhinent that John 
Wealey designed the Methodiats to keep towards the Church of 
England, Their labours generated an mdapeadenoe <i£ spirit md 
freedom of judgment which would probably have led to an open revslt, 
had^ot Innocent III. discerned the danger to which the papal syateiu 
was exposed, and resolved to crush freedom of thought before ite 
exercise would subvert his despotism. 

Innocent's first step was to enlist cupidity and self-in terest on his 
side ; he abandoned to the bardbs the confiscated properties of heretics, 
and ordered that the enemies of the Church should be for ever banished 
froinf the lands of which they were deprived. He then sent commis- 
sioners into the south of France, to examine and punish those suspected 
of entertaining heretical opinions, and thus laid the first foundation of 
the Inquisition. The arrogance and violence of these papal emissaries 
disgusted every class of society; finding that their persecutions were 
unpopular, they resolved to support their power by force of arras, and 
they were not long in discovering the materials of an army. 

Raymond VI., count of Toulouse, was engaged in war with some 
of the neighbouring barons, and Peter de Caetelnau, the papal legate, 
offered to act as mediator. He went to the barons and obtained from 
them a promise that, if Raymond would consent to their demands, 
they would employ all the forces they had assembled to extirpate 
heresy. Ciwtelnau drew up a treaty on these conditions, and offered 
it to Raymond for his signature. The Count was naturally reluctant 
to purchase the slaughter of his best subjects, by the sacrifice of his 
dominions, and the admission of a hostile array into his statee. He 
peremptorily refused his consent, upon which Castelnau excommuni- 
cated Raymond, placed his dominions under an interdict, and wrote to 
the pope for a confirmation of the sentence. 

Innocent III. confirmed the legates sentence, and began to preach 
a crusade ; but his violence transcended all bounds, when he learned 
that Castelnau had been slain by a gentleman of Toulouse whom he 
bad personally insulted (a.d. 12G8). Though Raymond appears to 
have had no share in this murder, it w^as against him that the papal 
vengeance was principally directed: he was excorarounioated, his sub- 
jects absolved from their oath of allegiance, and the French king was 
invited to despoil him of his estates. 

Philip Augustus was too busily engaged in wars with the king of 
England and the emperor of Germany to turn hi* attention to the 
extirpation of heresy ; but he permitted a crusade againit the Albigenses 
to be preaclied throughout hi* dominioufL, and the monks of Citeaax 
became the chief nussionahes of this unholy war; they promised tbe 
pardon of oU sin* committed from tbe day of birth to d^h, to thaee 
who fall in the war, unlimited indolgenoe, the protection of tbe 
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dmdkj mki a lavgtt tharo of apotl to who «arviT€4. Whilst the 
monks sfere enlisting ferocious bands of wretches, who believed that 
they might expiate their former crimes by the perpetration of fresh 
atrocities, Innocent was prtparmg a new mission to Languedoc, whose 
garage brutalities exceeded even those of the crusaderx A new mo- 
nastic order was instituted, at the head of which was plaoed a 
^aniard named St. l>ominic, whose special object was to extirpate 
heresy, by preaching against the doctrines of those who dissented from 
the Church, and punishiBg with death those who could not be con- 
vinced by argument This institution, too well known by the dreaded 
name of the Inquisition, appears to have been originally planned by 
the bishop of Toulouse, who introduced it into his diocese about ssren 
years before it was formally sanctioned by Pope Innocent at the 
council of Lateran. 

^ Kaymond VI., and his nephew Raymond Roger, viscount of Albi, 
alarmed at the approaching danger, presented themselves before the 
papal legate, Arnold, abbot of Citeaux, to avert the coming storm by 
explanations and submissions. They proteste^i that they had never 
sanctioned heresy, and that they bad no share in the murder of Cas- 
telnau. The severity with which they wen* treated by the legate, 
convinced the young viscount that notinng was to be hoped from 
negotiaiion, and be retunied to his states, resolved to defend himself 
to the last extremity; the count of Toulouse showed less fortitude; he 
promised to submit to any conditions which the pope would impose. 

Raymond's ambassadors were leceived by the pop<; with apparent 
indulgence; but the terras on which absolution were olffcred to the 
count could scarcely have been more ficvcre. He was required to make 
common cause with the crusiiders, to aid them in the extirpation of 
heretics, — that is, his own subjects, — and to give up seven of hU best 
castles as a pledge of hi» intentions. Innocent declared that, if Riiy- 
roond perforraed these conditions, he would not only be abaolved, but 
taken into special favour; yet, at the very some moment, the pope 
was indexibly resolved on the count's destruction, as appears by the 
following extract from » letter addresK'd by Innocent to the abbot of 
Citeaux. 


** We advise you, according to the precepts of the apostle Paul, to 
use cunning in your dealings with the count, which, in the present 
case, should rather be deemed prudence. It is expedient to attack 
those aeparately who hare broken the unity of the Church ; to spare 
the count of Toulouse for a season, treating him with wise iliswinu- 
iatfoin, in order that the other heretics may be more easily destroyed, 
•nd that we may crash him at our leisure when he stands alone. ' 


It is remarkable that when the Roman ponrifii, especially Gregory 
Vli. and Iniiooeat IlL, bad any pernicious design to recommend, they 
were lavish in their appeals to feenpture, as if they had studied the 
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Bible merely to find an excuse for sacrilege. It has been truly said by 
England’s bard, — 

The devil can quote Scripture for his purpose. 

An evil soul producing holy witness, 

Ib like a villain w^itU a smiling cheek; 

A goodly apple rotten at the core. 

In the spring of the year 1209, all the fanatics who had taken arras 
at the prcacliiiig of the monks of Citeaux, began to assemble on the 
borders of Languedoc; the land was spread in beauty before them, ere 
long it was to be a howling wilderncbs. Eaymoiid YL sank into 
abject cow'ardice; he yielded up his castles, he promised implicit 
submission to the legate^ he even allowed liiraself to be publicly beaten 
with roils before the altar, as a penance for his errors. As a rewaid 
for his humiliation, he was pcimitted to serve in the ranks of the 
crusiideis, and to act as their guide in the w'ar against his nephews 
Uaymond Roger showed a bolder spirit; finding the papal legate 
implacable, he summoned his barons together, and having stated all 
his exertions to pieservc peace, made a stirring appeal to their gene- 
rosity and their patriotism. All resolved on an obstinate defence; 
even those who adhered to the Church of Rome justly dreaded the 
excesses of a fanatical horde eager to shed blood, and gratify a rudiaii 
thirst for plunder. The crusaders advanced: some castles and fortified 
towns weie abandoned to them; otlieis not subject to the imputa- 
tion of heresy were allow'cd to ransom themselves; Villcmur was 
Imnn-d, and Cliassi'iieuil, uft(‘r a vigorous defence, capitulated. The 
garrison was pcnnitteil to retiie, but all the inhabitants suspected of 
licresy, male and female, wcie eoinnutted to the flames amid the 
fciocious shouts of the conquerors, and their property abandoned to 
the soldiery. 

Beziers wms the next object of attack; the citizens resolved to 
make a vigorous resistance, but they were routed in a sally by the 
advanced guard of the crusaders, and so vigorously pursued, that tlie 
con([Ueiois and conquered entered the gates together. The leaders, 
IrcTore taking advantage of their unexpected success, asked the abliot 
of Citoaux how they sliould distinguish Catholics from heretics; the 
legate's memorable answer was, ‘'Kill all: God will distinguish those 
wlio bdong to liimself.” His words were too well obeyed ; every 
inhabitant of Beziers was larthlessly massacred, and when the town 
was thus one Immense slaughter-house, it was fired, that its ruins and 
ashes might ht^ome tire monument of papal vengeance. 

Carcasonno was now the last stronghold of Raymond Roger, and 
it was gallantly defended by the young viscount. Simon de jfontfort, 
the loader of the crusaders, found himself foiled by a mere youth, ami 
was detained for eight days before he could matter the suburbs and 
invest the town. 
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teeter II., king of Arragon, whom the \iscount of Albi mul 
Beiiers reeognised as his saiierain, took advantage of this delay to 
interfere in behalf of the young lord, who was his nephew as well as 
his vassal. The legate, unwilling to offend so powerful a sovereign, 
accepted his mediation, but when asked ^^hat terms would be grim ted 
to the besieged, he required that two-thirds of Carcasonnc should he 
given op to plunder. Raymond Roger spurned such conditions; Peter 
applauded bis courage, and personally addressed the garrison. You 
know the fate that waits you; make a bold defence, for that is the 
best means of finally obtaining favourable terms.” The prudence of 
this advice w'as proved by the legate's consenting to a capitulation; 
but when the viscount, trusting to (he faith of the treaty, presented 
himself in the camp of the crusader^, he ^^us trcacherouvly arrested, 
and thrown, ^^i^h his attendants into prison. 'Warned by the f.He of 
their leader, the citizens of Caicasonno evacuated the towii during 
the night, but some of the fugitives were overtaken hy the cavalry of 
the crusaders; the legate selected a sujiply of vietims from his pri- 
soners; four hundred of them burned alive, and about fifty 

were hanged. 

It seemed that the object of the crusade was obtained ; the count 
of Toulouse Imd submitted to every condition, houever liurniliating; 
the viscount of Narbonne Hbandoncil every notion of resistance; atid 
the gallant lord of Beziers was a pri<;oner. Tlie cnisadius, too, begun 
to grow weary of the war, the Premdi lords were ashamed of the 
cruelties they had siuictionod, and flic faith tliey hud violated, the 
knights and common soldiers, having completed ilie teim of tlieir 
service, were anxious to revisit tlicii home*. Put tlie legato, Armdd, 
was still unsat is fi ckI ; he summoned a council of (lie crusaders, and 
tried to induce them to remain, in oidcr that they might protect tlieic 
conquests of Deziers and Carcasonne, the investiture of which he 
conferred on Simon de Montfort, car! of Leicester. Ikt the greater 
part of the brench nobles refused to remain longer, and Montfort had 
to defend his new acquibitions with the vassals from hit own eHiatos. 
Tlie gallant Raymond Roger was detained a close prisoner in bis own 
baronial bull at Carcasonne, where he soon dictl, tlie victim of a 
dysentery, produced 1>) grief, or, as was generally Busi>ected, by poison. 

The armies of the crustiders withdrew; they left a desert, and 
called it peace; but the sufferings of the Albigenscs were not ex- 
hausted; the monks of the Inquisition, attended by trams of cxtcu- 
tioners, went at their will through the land, torturing and butclienng 
all who were wtpected of heresy. Nor were the monks of Citeaux 
idle , they had found honour and profit in preaching a crusadt', and 
they were not disposed to redinquish the lucrative emplovnoent, Tims 
a new crusade was preached when there was no enemy to comUl, imd 
new hordea of &aatica were poured into Languedoc. They forced their 
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chiefi to renew tiie war, that tfee eiertioni of thoie who preAtwi by 
preadiing ertermination shouid not be lost, and that the bigolary of 
thooe who hoped to purchs^ their salvation by murder dhoold not 
remain un gratified* 

Strengthened by these reinforcementi, Simon de Mootfort Aww off 
the masL of moderation, and declared war against the unfortunate 
count of Toulouse. Raymond was once more excommunicated, and 
his dominions placed under an interdict. But the earl of Leicester 
soon found that he had been premature in his hostilities ; the king of 
Airagon refused to receive his homage for the viscounties of Beziers 
and Carcasonne, declaring that he would support the claims of the 
legitimate heir, Raymond Trencanel, the only son of the unfortunate 
Raymond Roger, a child about two years old, who ’was safe under the 
guardiansliip of the count de Foix. A dangerous insurrection was 
raised in the states so recently assigned to Montfort ; and out of the 
two hundred towns and castles that had been granted to him, eight 
alone remained in his possession. 

The count of Toulouse was too much afraid of ecclesiastical 
vengeance to defend himself by arras; he sought the protection of the 
king of France, and he >vent in person to Rome to implore absolution. 
Innocent promised him pardon on condition of his clearing hiraseH* 
from the cliarge of heresy and of participation in the murder of 
Castelnau; but w'hen he presented himself before the council, he 
found that his judges bad been gained over by his inexorable enemy, 
the abbot of Citeaux, and instead of being permitted to enter on his 
defence, he was overwhelmed by a series of new and unexpected 
charges. Ilis remonstrances were neglected, his tears afforded theme 
for mockery and insult, and the sentence of excommunication was 
formally ratihed. 

lu the mean time the crusaders, under Simon de Montfort, pursued 
their career of external nation ; those whom the sword spared fell by 
the hands of the executioner ; and the miinsters of a God of peace 
were found more cruel and vindictive than a liccHtioui soldiery. EJvcn 
the king of Arragon became alarmed, and sought to secure the friend- 
thip of the papiil lavourite, by affiancing his infant son to a daughtes* 
of De Montfort- The monarch probabiy expected that, by this con- 
cession, he would obtain more favourable terms for Raymotid, and he 
accompanied the count to Arles, where a provinrial council wan 
aseembled. The terms of peace fixed by the legate were so extrava- 
gant, not to say absurd, that even Raymond rejected them, and 
aaaretly witlidrew from the city in oompany with the king of Arragoo, 
Once more the ooiwt was exotusununicated, pronounced an enemy flf 
the Church and an apostate from the hath, and decLai«d to have ior* 
felted his title and estates. 

The war was now resumed with fresh vigour ; afeer a long siege, 
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De Mooifart took the strong castle of Laraur by assault, hanged its 
Lsare governor, the lord of Montreal, and massacred the entire 
garrison. ‘‘ The lady of the castle,"' says the Romish historian, who 
was an execrable heretic, was by the earl’s orders thrown into a well, 
and stones heaped over her: afterwards, the pilgrims collected the 
numberless heretics that were in the fortress, and burned them alive 
with great joy,” 

The same cruelties were perpetrated at every other place through 
which the crusaders passed; and the friends of the victims took 
revenge, by intercepting convoys, and murdering stragglers. It was 
not until he had received a large reinforcement of pilgrims from 
Germany, that the earl of Leicester ventured to Jay siege to Toniousc. 
Raymond, in this extremity, displayed a vigour and courage, which, if 
he bad manifested in the earlier part of the w ar, would probably ham 
saved his country from rum, 11c made so vigorous a deferce, thnt 
the crusaders were forced to raise the siege, and retire with some 
precipitation. 

The friendship between the monks of Citeaux and the crusaders 
soon began to be interrupted by the ambition of the former. Under 
pretence of reforming the ecclesiastiCiil condition of J^nguedoc, they 
expelled the pnncipal prelates, and iwuzcd for themselves the richest 
sees and benefices. The legate, Arnold, took for his share the arch* 
hitJiopric of Narbonne, after nhicii he abandoned Moiitfort, and went 
to lead a new crusade against the Moors in Spam. Innocent II L 
himself paused foi a moment in his career of vengeance, and, at the 
instance of the king of Arragon, promised Raymond the benefit of a 
fair trial. But it is easier to rouse than to allay the spirit of fanatl* 
cUm ; disobt^^ed by his legates, and reproached by the crusaders, ths 
pope was compelled to retrace he* steps, and abitudun Raymond to the 
fury of hii enemies. 

The king of Arragon came to Uie aid of his unfortunate relative, 
wid encountered the lormidable army of the crusaders at Muret; but 
lie was slain in Uie ix^nning of the i>attlc , the Spanish chivalry, dis- 
heartened by his fail, took to fiiglit; and the infantry of Toulouse, 
tbofl forsaken, could offer no effective resistance. Trampled down 
by the pilgrim-kiiights, the citisens of Toulouse, who followed their 
•overcign to the field, were eitlier cut to pieces, or drowned in the 
waters of the Garotuic. 

I’hilip Augustus had triumphed over his enemies, the king of 
EagUnd and the emperor of Germany, just when the victory of Muret 
•asms to hsve confirmed the power of De Montfort. But the am- 
bitious adventurer den red liule profit from his sucoesi, for the court 
of Rome began u> dread the power of iu creature (a.u. 121 fi). His 
mfiuencc with the papal legates and the prelates who had directed 
the crusade, waS| kowern:, stUi very grmU, and he procured from the 
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council of Montpellier the investiture of Toulouse and all the con* 
quests made hy the Christian pilgrims/' Philip Augustus was by no 
means disposed to acquiesce in this arrangement ; he sent his son 
Louis with a numerous army into tlm south of France, under pretence 
of joining in the crusade, but really to watch the proceedings of De 
Montfort. Louis sul)sequently icturned to accept the proffered crown 
of England, and the quarrel in wliich this proceeding involved him 
with the pope diverted his attention from Languedoc. 

Arnold of Citeaux, liaving returned from Ids Spanish crusade, took 
possession of his archbishopric of Nurboniie, where he began to exer- 
cise the rights of a soveieign prince. tSimon dc Montfort, who had 
taken the title of duke of Narbonne in addition to that of count 
of Toulouse, denied that his old companion in arms iiad a right to 
temporal jurisdiction; he entered the city hy force, and erected his 
ducal standaid. Arnold fulminated an excommunication against De 
Montfort, ami placed tlie city under an interdict whilst he remained m 
it; he found, how'cver, to lus great surprise and vexation, that these 
weapons were contemned hy the formidable champion of tlie Church. 
But a more vigorous enemy appeared in the person of Paymond VIL, 
son of the count of Toulouse, who in conjuction with his father 
made a vigorous etlort to recover the ancient inheritance of his race, 
fciimon de Montfort, contrary to his own better judgment, w'as induced 
by houlke, bishop of Toulouse, to treat the citizens with treacherous 
ciuelty foi showing some symptoms of affection to their ancient lord; 
the consequence was, that they took advantage of his absence to invite 
Itaymoml to resume his power; and on the J3th of September, 1217, 
the count was publicly received into his ancient capital amid universal 
acclamations. 

Simon, by the aid of the papal legate and the clergy, was able to 
collect a large arniv^ hut the bravest ot the crusaders had either fallen 
iu the preceding wars, or letuniecl disgusted to their homes. Every one 
now knew that iieiesy was extinguished in Languedoc, and that the 
war w'ivs maintaimHl only to gratify private revenge and individual 
ambition. De Montfort laid siege to Toulouse, hut he w'as slain in a 
willy of the inhabitants, and Ins son Almeric, after a vain effort to 
revenge his death, retired to Carcasonne. 

llic Alhigensian w ar w as not ended hy the death of its great leadec* 
Almeric de Montfort sold his claims over Languedoc to Louis A HI., 
king ot hmiice; and though this prince died in the attempt to gain 
possession of loulousc, the war was so vigorously supported l>v the 
queen-regent, Blanche, that Pimnond VII. submitted to his enemies, 
and his dominions were united to the Crown of France (a.o. 1229), 
The Inquisition was immediately established in these unhappy coun- 
^es, w hich have never since recovered completely from the calami de# 
inflicted upon them by the rnuusters of papal vengeance* 
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Secttion IX . — Consequences of the Crusades. 

Though the popes did not succeed in establishing their supremacy 
over the Eastern churchea, as they seem to have expected, yet they 
derived very important advantages from the wars of the crusaders. 
Not the least of these was the general recognition of their right to 
interfere in the internal management of states ; they compelled 
emperors and kings to assume the cross ; they levied taxes at their 
discretion on the clergy througliout Christendom for the support of 
these wars - they took under their immediate protection the persons 
and properties of those who enlisted, and gninted privileges to the 
adventurous warriors, which it would ha\e been deemed impietv to 
contravene. Tiiose who joined in these wars, frequently hoqueathed 
their estates to the Church, in the not impinhuble case of (heir death 
without heirs ; those whom cowardice or j>oliry detained at liome, 
atoned for their ahsence by founding ecclesiastical endowments. The 
po|>e«, willing to improve tliesc advantages, ]i^^‘achod new crusades for 
the north and west of Europe, warriors invitial to attack the 
I^Ioors of kspain, the emperors and kings uho <li>,pl(‘aK<*d the pope, the 
pagan nations ^^hlch surrounded the Ikiltie, and the lIuRSite heretics. 

Willie the papal jiower increased, (lint of nmnarcliR de clined ; in 
Germany, the Hohenstauffen giaduallN lost all itdluence; in England 
the haroTifi extorted a charter tioin John, and the Hungarian chiefs 
placed similar restrictions on their sovereign. Uecuhar circumstances 
led to a contrary result in Eniure; m.mv of tlio ^rrent feudatories 
having fallen in a distant land, the mouarelis wr re enaliled to rxlcnd 
their prerogatives, wlnle tlicir doiuains acre iiu'ieafi<*d by seizing the 
properties of those v\lio died uitliout feiula! lieir*^, or of tho^c who 
ivere suspected of lieretical opinnaiK. The Chtjstiaii kings of Spain 
and northeni Europe derived also some juofit from tlie fanatitiKUi of 
tlie age, iK'ing aided by troops of wailike adventurers, in extending 
their dominions at the expense of their Moliammednii and ptigan 
ueigli hours. 

Chivalrv, though older than the crusades, derived iU cliief iuHucnco 
and strength from these wars. The use of siuiiamcs, coats of arms, 
and distinctive banners, became necessary in armies composed of men 
differing in language, habita, and feelings, collected at hazard from 
every Christian kingdom. Tournaments were the natural result of 
pride and courage, in warriors naturally jealous of each othcr’i* fame, 
while the institution of the military orders invested knighthood with a 
mysterious religious sanction. The first of these was the order of the 
Uospitallcrs, or Knights of fck. John of Jerusalem, known subsequently 
as the Knights of Malta* They were formed into a confraternity by 
Pope Pasclud (a.d* 3114), hut their order was greatly enlarged by Pope 
Calixtuf. They bore an ociagonol white cross on their block robes, 
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and were bound to wage war on infidels, and attend to sick pilgrims. 
After the loss of the Holy Land, they removed successively to Cypras, 
Ithodes, and Malta. Their order held Malta until a.d. 17^8, wbeti 
liiey were deprived of their last possession by Napoleon. 

The Knights Templars, distinguished by the red cross, were insti- 
tuted soon after the Hospitallers. Their original duty was to keep the 
roads free for the pilgrims that visited the Holy Sepulchre, but as their 
numbers increased, they became the great bulwark of the Chrktimi 
kingdom of Palestine, and the possessors of rich endowments in every 
part of western Europe^ At length their wealth excited the cupidity 
of monarchs; they were overwhelmed by a mass of forged accusations, 
many of the noblest knights were put to death by torture, and the 
order wholly abolished at the council of Vienne (a.d. 1312). 

The Teutonic order was originally a confraternity of Genuaft 
knights, formed during the siege of Acre, for the relief of the sick and 
wounded. It was formally instituted by Pope Celestin III. (a.i>. 
1192), and a code of regulations prescribed for its direction. Their 
ensign was a black cross, on a white lobe. They subdued the kingdom 
of Prussia (a.d. 1230), of which they held possession until the pro- 

? yes8 of the Reformation gave that country to a protestant prince 
A.D. 1525). The lust great order was that of St, Lazarus, instituted 
originally for superintending the treatment of leprosy, a loathsome 
disease which the crusaders introduced into Europe. It soon became 
military, like the jireceding, hut never rose to similar eminence. 

Tlie Italian niaritime states supplied tlu* crusaders with transports, 
and conveyed to them provision and the munitions of war. This 
traffic led to a rapid increase in the commerce and navigation of the 
Mediterranean ; u taste for spices and other articles of Oriental luxury 
was gradually diffused throughout Europe, and trading depots were 
formed by Venice, Genoa, and other Italian po^^e^s on the shores of 
the Levant, and the coasts of the Greek empire. Several French towns 
imitated this example, and in the remote noith an association was 
formed for the pr^ttection and extension of commerce, between the 
cities of Luheck and Hamburgh (a.d. 1241), which laid the foundation 
of the Hanseatic league. The progress of industry, the encouTE^inent 
which sovereigns found it their interest to grant to trade, and their 
anxiety to check the arrogance and rapacity of their feudal vassals, led 
to a great change in most European countries, the establbhment of 
municipal institutions. 

Before this period, the inhabitonts of towns were as much serfs iftd 
Tiwoli to tlieir feudal superiors, as the peasantry. The counts^ 
govfmors of citiet, having rendered their power hereditary, soon made 
it despotic. They used their power cruelly, and drove the atice^i 

' Tb« T*»nplc 10 IxttJikm WWngi^] tu tb« I a a^eudKl prtoepiory qi 
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at length to form aasociatioM for mutual defence. In Italj, the 
maritime cities erected themselm into repuWics, and their example 
ymB followed by the cities of Lombardy, during the wars between 
the popes and the Emperor Henry IV. The French communes owed 
their civil liberty to both the policy and the want of Louis the Fat 
IKW). He sold to his sahjects the right of self-gov ernnienh his 
example was foUowed by most of his powerful vassals, and in a very 
short time there were few cities which did not possess charters of 
incorporation. In England, the cities and boroughs were not only 
protected by the sovereigns against the baron'^, but their deputies were 
invited to take a share in the national councils (a.d. 1366), an example 
anbaequentiy imitated in France and Germany. 

The royal authority gamed considerably by the extension of ninni- 
Cipal freedom. It checke<l the plundering habits which were naturally 
formed by the private wars of the harons, and it placed a restt*aint Ofx 
the ambition of the nobles, who could no longer usurp privileges with 
impunity. The cities and towns saw that the so\creign was the jicrson 
most interested in protecting their growing freedom, and they there- 
fore gladly gave him their support in his struggles with the aristocmey 
aad the clergy. The eraancipntinn of the serfs was a ronsetjuenoe 
municipal freedom. The free cities grnnt<‘d prolection to all who 
sought shelter within their walls, and the nobles saw tlmt they must 
cither ameliorate the condition of their vassals, or witness the depopu- 
lation of their estates. Lilierty thus gradually n^overed its right; 
civilixation consequently l>egan extend its blessings over sotnety, 
and to chate away the darkness which ignorance and superstition hud 
spread over Europe. 

The imperial house of Ilohenfitauflfen fell from its pndc of place 
on the death of tlie Emperor Fre<leric II , the great opponent of the 
papacy (a.d. 1250). 11ih son (’onrad frll It vH'tnn t'> diHciise, after a 
brief hut troubled reign , and the anarchy w Inch suc^ ceded in Germany, 
is justly named the calamitous peroxl of the greot interregnum. The 
wars between rival pnnees filled the country with plundering hands; 
there would have lx*eu no security for lite or prop^Tty had not the 
cities combined for mutual defence, foundnig the confedenaion of the 
Bhiixe, and greatly extending the Hanseatic league. The chief feudn- 
tories azid great officers of the crown arrogated to themselves the right 
uf election, which had been previously shared by all the Gennan 
princes; they sought to bestow the sovereignty on princes too feeble to 
lesist tile progress of their ambition ; William of Holland, and an 
IS tt gttsh piinee, Richard, earl of Cornwall, were successively elected 
emperofs mad enjoyed little more than the title. At length, Kodolph, 
OOV&t of fiiqisbQrgh, wa* cbosen (ad. 1273), and showed fainwelf 
ISOvihy of tile crown by hit energy in suppressing the predator)* wars 
tihot wwe Waged hj his tumIs. la the mean time, the 
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defiance ol the riglits of the Hohenstauffen, had bestowed the kingdom 
of Naples on Charles, duke of Anjou, brother to the king of France. 
That prince hastened to secure his new grant; Manfred, natural son of 
Frederic 11., ^Yho acted as regent during the minority of young 
Conradjn, was defeated and slain near Beneyento; Charles became 
master of tlie two Sicilies, where his cruelties soon rendered him 
detested. 

The cnieltlos of the duke of Anjou, the insolence and exactions of 
his followers, and the denial of ledress to the injured, led the Italians 
to invite young Conradin to assert the hereditary claims of his family. 
At the ago of sixteen this brave prince entered Italy, where he was 
enthusiastically received. He pursued his course in spite of papal 
excommunications, and obtained possession of Rome. But the Italians 
were not able to compote with the French in the field; when Conradin 
encountered Chafles, \m followers broke at the first onset, and he 
icmaiued a prisoner. The duke of Anjou subjected the young prince 
to the raockciy of a tiial, and commanded him to be executed. On 
the scaffold Conradin hehuved with a courage worthy of his cause and 
of bis race. lie saw, wiiliout a shudder, the head of his cousin, 
Frederic of Austria, struck olf by the executioner ; and before he 
Hooped to the fatal blow, he threw bis glove into tlie midst of the 
c^o^^d, a gage of defiance and of vengeance. 

Thus fell the last prince of the house of Suabia, whidi liad long 
been the most formidulile obstacle to papal usurpation. The triumph 
of the papacy appeared complete : Italy was severed from the German 
empire ; hut the peninsula recoverea its independence only to be tom 
in sunder by factions ; tlic Churcli did not succeed to the empire, and 
tlic pontiffs found that the spirit of freedom, which they had themselves 
nuituied, v^as a more formidable foe tliaii the sovereigns of Germany. 


t^ECTIOX X.- Formation and Constitutional History of the 
Spa n ish M o n a rcliy . 

Foil several liundred years after tlie great Saracen invasion in the 
beginning of the eightli century, Spain vrns broken up into a number 
of sinnll but independent states, divided in their interests, and often 
in deadly liostility with one another. It was inhabited by races most 
dlssiimlar in their origin, religion, and government, the least important 
ot nhieh hns exercised a considerable influence on the character aod 
institutions of its present inhabitants. By the middle of the 
century, the number of states into uliicU the country* liad been d&ftded 
was reduced to four ; Castile, Arragon, Navarre, and Jtho 
kin^om of Granada. The last, comprised^ within new^ tjbo <0^^ 
limits as the modern province of that name, was all tbf t; 
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the MoBlem* of their once vait p6aMiions in the penlnanla. lt« con* 
cealrfttcd population gare it a degree of itrength altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the exteiit iU territory; and th^e jmifuw magnific^ce of 
ke court, which riyalled that of the ancient khalipba, wa* supported 
hy the labours of a sober industrious people, under whom agriculture 
and scTeral of the mecbaivMj arts Lad reached a degree of perfection 
probably unecjualled in any other part of Europe daring the middle 


ages. 

The little kingdom of NaTarre, embosomed within the Pyrenees, 
had often attracted the avarice of neighbouring and more powerful 
ftateB» Hut since their selfish schemes operated as a mutual check 
upon each other, Navarre still continued to maintain her independence 
when all the smaller states had been absorbed in the gmduallv increas- 
ing dominion of ('astiie and Aragon. Ihis latter kingdom coinpre-C 
bended the province of that name, together with Catalonia and \"alenci^ 
Under its jiuspieious climate and frte ]KduicaI institutions, its inhubi- 
tonU displauMl an uncommon share of inlelleetual and moral energy. 
Its long line of coast opened the way to an extensive and flout ishing 
commerce, and its enterprising navy indemniiied the nation for the 


scantiness of its territory at Lome by the important foreign conque^ 
of Sardinia, Sicily, Naples, and the Balearic Isles. 


Tile remaining jirovmces of the peninsula fell to the crown of Castile, 
which, thus extending its sway over an unbroken line of country from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Mediterranean, st‘emed, by the magnitude of 
it* territory, to be entitled to so^e supremacy over the other states of 
the peninsula, especially a* it was there that the old (jothic monarchy 
may he said first to hare revived after the great t^racen invasion. 
This claim, indeed, appeal's to have been recognised at an enily |H‘riod 
of her history. Aragon did homage to Castile for her territory on 


the left bunk ol the Ebro until tlic twelftii eenturv, as did Navarre, 
Portugal, and, at a later peruKl, (be Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
And when at length the various states of Spain were consolidated into 
one monarchy, the capital of CaBtiie became the capital of the ^w 
empire, and her Ij^iiguage the language of tlie court and of literature. 

The Saniceni, reposing under tho sunny skies of Andalusia, so 
coi^enial with their own, seemed willing to relinquish the sterile 
Wifioo* of the north to an enemy whom they de*pi*ed. But when the 
SpaniAind*, quitting the shelter of their mountains, descended into the 
plain* of Leon and Castile, they found themsclre* exposed to the 
pl'edatary meurrions of the Arab cavalry, who, sweeping over the face 
^ eoitittry, carried off in a single foray the hard-earned produce of 
toil. It was not until they had reached some natural 
vMWod^, *• the river Douro, that they were enabled, by constructing 
et SUtifleatioiis behind this natural fence, to secure their con- 
an effeetsud resistance to the destructive inroads of 
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tlirir enemies. Their own disteniions were another cause of their 
tardj* progress. The numerous petty states which rose from the ruins 
of the ancient monarchy, seemed to regard each other with even a 
fiercer hatred than that with which they riewed the enemies of their 
faith ; a circumstance that more than once brought the nation to the 
brink of ruin. More Christian Wood was w'asted in these national 
feuds then in all their encounters with the infidel. The soldiers of 
Fernan Geneses, a chieftain of the tenth century, complained that 
their master made them lead the lires of rery devils, keeping them in 
the harness day and night, in wars not against the Saracens, but one 
another. 

These circumstances so far checked the energies of the Christians, 
that a century and a half elapsed after the invasion before they had 
-penetrated to the Douro (a.d. 850), and nearly thrice that period 
before they had advanced the line of conquest to the Tagus (a.d. 1 147 ), 
notwithstanding this portion of the country had been comparatively 
deserted by the Mohammedans. But it was easy to foresee that a 
people living as they did under circumstances favouraWe to the deve- 
lopment of both physical and moral energy, must ultimately prevail 
over a nation oppressed by despotism, and the effeminate indulgence to 
which it was naturally disposed by a sensual religion, and a voluptuous 
climate. In truth, the e<u*Iy Spaniard was urged by every motive 
which can give energy to human purpose. Pent up in his barren 
mountains, he beheld the pleasant valleys and fruitful vineyards of 
Lis ancestors delivered over to tJie spoiler, the holy places polluted by 
abominable rites, and the crescent glittering on the domes which were 
once consecrated by the venerable symbol of his faith. His cause 
became tlie cause of Heaven. The Church published her bulls of 
crusade, offering liberal indulgences to those who served, and paradise 
to those who fell in the battle against the infidel. The ancient Cas- 
tilian was remarkable for his independent resistance to papal encroach- 
ment, hut the peculiarity of his situation subjected him in an uncom- 
mon degree to ecclesiastical influence at home. Priests mingled in the 
council and the camp, and, arrayed in their sacerdotal robes, not 
unfrequently led tlie armies to battle. Miracles were received by the 
credulous Spaniards almost as ordinary occurrences, so frequent were 
the announcements of their repetition. The violated tombs of the 
sainU were said to have sent forth thunders and lightnings to consume 
the invaders; and when the Chnstuuts fainted in the fight, the appari- 
tion of their patron St, James, mounted on a milk-white steed, and 
l>earii|g okfi the ^ner of the cross, was averred to hare been sew 
hovering in the air to rally their hrokea squadrons and lead them on 
to victory. Thus the Spaniard looked upon himself as ia a peptdiar 
manner the care of Providenoe. For him the laws of nature 
suspended* He was a soldier of the cross, fighting aol only fiar his 
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eottntry K«t for <3iristeiidoin. lodecd, rolmteert from the remotwt 
pert* of Christian J^irope «iger!y thronged to wnre under his banner^ 
and the cause of religion was debated with the same ardour in Spain 
Man the plains of Palestine. 

r To the extraordinary position in which the nation was plac'd may 
|be refisrred the liberal forms of its political institutions, as well as a 
miure early development of them than took place in other countries of 
JSktrope. From the exposoro of the Castilian towns to the predatory 
Jncmifjons of the Arabs, it becarfe necessary, not only that they should 
4p9 strongly fortified, but that erery citizen should be trained to l>eur 
arms in their defence. An immense increase of consequence was 
given to the burgesses, who thus constituted the roost etfeetire part of 
tho national militia. To this circumstance, as well as to the policy of 
inviting the settieraent of frontier places by the grant of extraordinary 
privileges to the inhabitants, is to be imputed the onrly date, as well 
as the liberal character of the charters of community in ('astile and 
Leon. These, although varying a good deal in their deUils, generally 
eostceded to the citiaens the right of electing their own magistrates for 
the regulation of municipal affairs. Judges were appointed ))y this 
body for the administration of ciril and criminal law, suliject to an 
appeal to the royal tribunal. No |>erson could be affected in life or 
property except by a decision of this municipl court; and no cunse, 
while pending before it, could l)e evoked thence into the superior 
tribunai* In order to secure the hamers of justice more efft^ctually 
Against the violence of power, so often •u|>erior to law in an imperfirt 
state of society, it was provided in many of the charters that no nobles 
abottld be permitted to acquire real property within the limits of tho 
municipality; that no fortress or palace should he en'Cted by them there ; 
that such as might reside within the territory of a chnrteretl etty or 
borough should be subject to its jurisdiction ; nnd ibnt ntiy violemr 
offered by the feudal lords to its inhabitants might be resisted with 
impunity. Ample and inalienable funds were provided for the nmiiite- 
rwoce of the municipal functionaries, and for other public expenses, A 
large extent of circumjacent country, embracing frequently many tow nn 
and vilhiget, was annexed toeach city, with the right of jurisdiction ove r it. 
An officer was appointed by the crown to reside within each municipality, 
whose povince it was to superintend the collection of the annual and 
ffxed tribute paid in lieu of arbitrary taxes, to maintain public order, 
and to be associated with the magiftrates of each city in the command 
)«f the forcei it was bound to contribute towards the notional defence. 
Tkn*^ while the inbabitsints of tbe great towns in other parts of 
Europe were languish lug in feudal iervitude, the C^istilian corporations, 
Itring under tbe protecdos of their own laws and magistrates in time 
of pem^aad commanded by their own officers in time of war, were 
«ijeyiaeat of ali the eMcotiai rights tnd privileges of freemen. 

a 2 
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It ii true that they were often conmlsed by intestine fends; that 
the laws were often loosely administered by incon^etent judges; and 
that the exercise of so many important pririleges of independent 
states, inspired them with feelings of independence which led to mutual 
rivalry, and sometimes to open collision. But with all this, long after 
wmilar immunities in the free cities of other countries, as Italy for 
example, had been sacrificed to the violence of faction or the lust of 
power, tliose of the Castilian cities not only remained unimpaired, but 
seemed to acquire additional stability^with age. This circumstance is 
chiefly attributable to the constancy of the national legislature, which, 
until the voice of liberty was stifled by the military despotism of the 
house of Austria, was ever ready to interpose its protecting arm in 
defence of constitutional rights. 

The earliest instance on record of popular representation in Castile, 
occurred at Burgos in 1169; nearly a century antecedent to the first 
convocation of the English house of Commons, in the celebrated 
Leicester parliament. Each city had but one vote whatever might 
be the number of its representatives. A much greater irregularity 
in the number of cities required to send deputies to the Cortes on 
different occasions prevailed in Castile than ever existed in England; 
though previous to the fifteentii century, this does not seem to have 
proceeded from any design to infringe on the liberties of the people. 
The nomination of the deputies w as originally vested in the householders 
at large, hut was afterwards confined to the municipalities; a most 
mischievous altenition which subjected their election eventually to the 
corrupt influence of the crown. Tliey assembled in the same chamber 
with the higher orders of the nobility and clergy; but on questions of 
importance retired to deliberate by themselves. After the transaction 
of other l)U8iness, their own petitions were presented to the sovereign; 
and his assent gave them the validity of law s. The Castilian commons, 
by neglecting to make their money gnmts dependent on corresponding 
concessions from the crown, relinquished tliat powerful check on its 
operations so henoficially exerted in the British parliament, but in 
Tain contended for even there until a period much later than that now 
under consideration. Whatever may have been the right of the 
nobility and clergy to attend the CWtes, their sanction was not deemed 
essential to the vnlidity of legislative acts; for their presence was not 
©Ten required in many assemblies of the nation which occurred in the 
fourteentli and fifteenth centuries. The extraordinary power thus 
committed to the Commons was, on the whole, unfavourable to their 
Bberties. It deprived them of the sympathy and co-operation of the 
peat orders of the state, whose authority alone could have enabled 
them to withstand the enactments of arbitrary power, and who in fiset 
did eTcntually desert them in thtir utmost need. 

But notwithstanding these defects, the popular kanch of the 
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Castilian Ck>rtea, rerj booh after its admission into that hodr, assumed 
functions and exerciW a degree of power superior to that enjoyed by 
the Commons in other European legislaturet. It was soon recognised 
as a principle of the constitution, that no tax should be imposed 
without the consent of the representatives of the people; and an 
express enactment to this effect was suffered to remaiu on the statute- 
book, after it had become a dead letter, as if to remind the nation of 
the liberties it had lost The Commons showed a ndse solicitude in 
regard to the mode of collecting the public rerenue, often more 
onerous to the subject than the tax itself. They watched carefully 
over its appropriation to its destined uses; they restrained a too 
prodigal expenditure, and more thiui once rentured to regulate the 
economy of the royid houscliold. A vigilant eye was kept on the 
conduct of public officers, as well os on the right administration of 
justic^T and commissions were appointed by the Cortes to inquire into 
any suspected abuses of judicial authority. They cnfertHl into nego- 
tiations for alliancei with foreign powers, and by determining the 
amount supplies for the mmnfenivnce of troojn in time of war, 
preserved a salutary check over miliUiry operations. The nomination 
of regencies was subject to their approbation, and they defined the 
nature of the authority to be entrusted to them. Their consent was 
esteemed indispensable to the validity of a title to the crown; and this 
prerogative, or at least the shadow of it, long continued to survive the 
wreck of their ancient liberties, Fiiiallv, they more tlian once set aside 
the testamentary provisions of tlie sovereign in regard to the succession. 

It would be improper to pass ])y witliout notice an anonudous 
institution peculiar to Castde, which sought to secure the public 
trjjnquillitv by means which were themselvf^i warcely compatible with 
civil *ul>ordination. This was the celcl>ratr{l hiermandad^ or “"Holy 
Brotherhood," which was designed as a substitute for a regularly 
organized police. It consisted of ii confederation of the principal 
cities. Wund together by solemn league and covenant f<»r the defence 
of their liberty in seasons of civil anarchy. lu affairs were conducted 
by deputies, who awembled at stated intervals for the purpose, trans- 
acting their hosineis under a common sea!, enacting laws which they 
were careful to transmit to tlie nobles and the sovereign, and enforcing 
their measures by an armed body of dependants, lliis wild kind of 
justice, BO characteristic of an unsettled state of society, repeatedly 
received tlie legtslorive sanction; and however formidable such a 
popular engine may have appeared to the eye of a raonorcb, he was 
often led to countenance it by a feme of hi* own impotence, os well 
as of the ovenreening power of the nobles, against whom it was 
principally directed. Hence these associations, though the epithet may 
•eem somewhat orentmiued, have received the app^lntion of ** ( ’ortes 
Ertraorduiary.” 
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With these immunities the cities of Castile attained a degree of 
opulence and splendour unriralled, unless in Italy, during the middle 
ages. At a very early period indeed their contact with the Arabs had 
familiarized them with a better system of agriculture and a dexterity 
in the mechanic arts unknown in other parts of Christendom. On 
the occupation of a conquered town we find it distributed into quar- 
ters or districts, appropriated to the several crafts, whose members 
were incorporated into guilds, under the regulation of magistrates and 
bye-laws of their own appointment. Instead of the unworthy dis- 
repute info which the more humble occupations have since fallen in 
Spain, they were fostered by a liberal patronage, and their professors 
in some instances elevated to the rank of knighthood. The excellent 
breed of sheep which early became the object of legislative solicitude 
furnished them with an important staple; which, together ^^it}l the 
simpler manufactures, and the various products of a prolific soil, formed 
the materials of a profitable commerce. Augmentation of wealth 
brought with it the usual appetite for expensive pleasures; but tbe 
surplus of riches was frequently expended in useful public >vorks. 

The nobles, though possessed of immense estates and great political 
priTilegos, did not consume their fortunes or their energies in a life of 
effeminate luxury. From their earliest boyhood they were accustomed 
to serve in the ranks against the infidel, and their whole subsequent 
lives were occupied either with war, or those martial exercises which 
reflect the image of it. Ix>oking back with pride lo their ancient 
Gothic descent, and to those times when they had stood forward as 
the peers, the electors of their sovereign, they would ill brook the 
slightest indignity at his hand. With these haughty feelings and 
martial habits, it may readily be conceived that they would not suffer 
the anarchical privileges of the constitution, which seemed to concede 
an almost unlimited licence to rebellion, to remain a dead letter. 
Accordingly we find them perpetually convulsing the kingdom with 
their schemes of selfish aggrandisement. The petitions of the Com- 
mons are filled with remonstrances on their various oppressions, and 
the evils resulting from their long desolating feuds. So that notwith- 
standing the liberal forms of its constitution, there was probably no 
country in Europe, during tlie middle ages, so sorely afflicted with the 
vices of intestine anarchy as Castile. These were still further 
aggravated by the improvident donations of the raonarchs to tbe 
aristocracy, in the vain hope of conciliating their attachment, but 
which swelled their already overgrown power to such a height, that by 
the middle of the fifteenth century, it not only overshadowed that ^ 
the throne, but threatened to subvert the liberties of the state. 

The overweening self-confidenee of the nobles, however, proved 
their min. They disdained a co-operation with the lower orders m 
defence of their privileges, when both were assailed by ftie Austrian 
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and relied too utdiestatingly on their power ae a body, to 
feel je^ous of their exclasioa the ruttional le^pelature, where 
alone they could muke an effectual itand against the uiurpatious ot 
the crown. Spain was ^oliarlj the land of chiralry^ and knighthood 
was regarded with espe6al favour by the laws of Caatile. The respect 
for the fair sex, which had descended from the Visigoths, was mingled 
with tlie religious enthusiasm which hod bceu kiudled during the long 
wars with the inhdel. An example of the cxtrarogance to which 
this chiralrous spirit was carried occurs in the fifteenth century, when 
a passage of arms was defended at Ochigo, not far from Compostella^ 
Ly a Castilian knight named Lenonea, and his nine cojupanious, 
ogainst all comers, in the presence of John II. and his court. lu 
ol>ject was to release the knight from the ohligation imposed upon 
him by Ids mistress of wearing publicly un iron collar round hii neck 
every Thursday. The jousts continued for thirty days, and the cham- 
pions fought without shield or target, with weapons heming points of 
Milan steel. Six hundred and twenty-seren encounters took phwe, 
and one hundred and sixty-six lances were broken, when the empnjc 
was declared to be fairly achieved. 

The long minorities with which Castile was afflicted, perhaps 
more than any country in Europe, frequently threw the government 
into the hands of the principal nobility, who perverted to their own 
emolument the high powers entrusted to them. They usurped the 
possessions of the crown, and invaded some of its most valuable 
pnvileges ; so tliat the sovereign s subsequent life was frequently 
spent in fruitless attempts to recover the losses of his minority, lie 
Bometinies indeed, in the impotenee of other resources, resorted to 
such unhappy exj^edicnts as treachery and assassination, A pleasant 
tale IS told by the 8pmibh histori.uis of the more innocent divice of 
Henry III. for the recovery of the estates extorted from the crown by 
tile rapacious nobles during his minority. 

Heturriiug home lute one evening, fatigued and lialf famished, 
from a hunting expedition, he w-as chagrined to find no refreHhment 
prepiiied for him, and still more so to learn from his steward that he 
had neither money nor credit to purchase it. The day's sport, how - 
ever, fortunately furnished the means of appeasing the royal appetite, 
and vriiile a hasty dinner was being prepared, the steward took 
occasion to contrast the indigent condition of the king with that of 
his nobles, who habitually indulged iu tlie most expensive entertain- 
ments, and were that very evening feasting with the archbishop of 
Toledo. The prince, suppressing his indignation, determined to 
inspect the afflur in person, and assuming a disguise, introduced him- 
self privately into the archbishop's palace, where he witnessed wiih 
his own eyes the prodigal magnificence of the banquet, teeming with 
costly winei, and the most luxuriant viands. The next day he caused 
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a raiQour to be circulated through the court that he had fallen sud- 
denly and dangerously ill. The courtiers, at these tidings, thronged 
to the palace, and when they had all assembled, the king made his 
appearance among them, bearing his naked sw^ord in his hand, and 
with an aspect of unusual severity, seated himself on his throne at 
the upper extremity of the apartment. After an interval of silence 
in the astonished assembly, the monarch, addressing himself to the 
archbishop of Toledo, who was primate of the kingdom, inquired of 
him, How many sovereigns he had known in Castile^” The prelate 
answ^ering Four,” Henry put the same question to the duke of Bene- 
vente, and so on to the other courtiers in succession. None of them, 
how'^ver, having answered more than five, “ How is this," said the 
prince, “ that you who are so old, should have known so few; while 
T young as I am, have beheld more than twenty? Yes," continued 
he, raising his voice to the astonished multitude, “you are the real 
sovereigns of Cafstile, enjoying all the rights and revenues of royalty, 
while I, stripped of my patrimony, have scarcely wdierewithal to 
procure the necessaries of life." Then giving a concerted signal, his 
guards entered the apartment, followed by the public executioner, and 
bearing with them the implements of death. The dismayed nobles, 
not relishing the turn the jest appeared likely to take, fell on their 
knees 1>efore the monarch, and besought his forgiveness, promising in 
requital, complete restitution of the fruits of their rapacity. Henry, 
contented with having so cheaply gaiued his point, allo\yed liimself to 
soften at their entreaties, taking care, however, to detain their persona 
as security for their engagement, until such time as the rents, royal 
fortresses, and whatever effects had l>een filched from the crown, should 
be restored. 


Sk‘Tion XL — Surtey of the Constitution of Aragon. 

Ahaoon ^^a8 first raised to political importance by its union with 
C’atalonia, including the ricli country of Barcelona, and the subsequent 
conquest of the kingdom of Valencia. The ancient country of Barcelona 
had reached a higher degree of civilisation than Aragon, and was 
distinguished by institutions evm more liberal than those we have 
described in the preceding section us belonging to Castile, It was in 
the maritime cities, scattered along the coasts of the Mediteiranean, that 
the seeds of liberty, both in ancient and modem times, were implanted 
and brought to maturity. During the middle ages, when the people of 
Europe generally maintained a toilsome and unfrequent intercourse 
with each other, those situated on tlie margin of this great inland aea 
found an easy mode of communication across the great highway of its 
waters. They mingled in war too, as well as in peace, and this Jong 
period is filled with their international contests, while tbc other free 
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cities of Cbifttendmn were wM^g them»l?e« m ciril ftudi wid 
degrading domeetic broils. In this wide and mrioas collision, their 
moral powers were qaickened by constant actiritj; and more enlarged 
eiewg were formed^ with a deeper coosciougnesi of their own strcnj^^ 
than could be obtained Hj those inhabitants of the interior, who were 
conrersant only with a limited range of objects, and subjected to the 
influence of the same dull monotonous circumstances. Among these 
maritime republics, those of Catalonia were eminently conspicuous. 
By the incorporation of this country therefore with tlie kingdom of 
Aragon, the strength of the latter was greatly augmented. The 
Aragonese princes, well aware of this, hlxTally fostered the institu- 
tions to which the country owed its prosperity, and skilfully avnyed 
theraselres of its resources for the aggrandize mo nt of their dominions. 
They paid particular attention to the navy, for the more perfect disci- 
pline of which, a body of Ians was prepared by Peter IV. in Iliad, 
which was designed to render it invincible. No allusion whatever is 
made in this stern code to the mode of surrendering to or retreating 
from the enemy. The commander, who declined attacking any force 
not ncecding his own by more than one vessel, was ]mnished with 
death. The Catalan navy disputed the empire of the Miditerraucun 
with the fleets of Pisa, and still more with tliuse of Genoa. AVith its 
aid the Aragonese monarchs achieved successfully th<' conquest of 
fSicily, Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles, which they anneied to their 
empire. It penetrated into the farthest regions of the Levant, and a 
Catalan armament conquered Athens, giving to their sovereign the 
classical! title of duke of that city. 

But though the dominions of the kings of Aragon were fhii.s ex 
tended abroad, there were no sovereigns in Europe whose authority was 
so limited at home. The national historians reler the origin of their 
government to a written constitution of alK>ut the middle of the ninth 
century, fragments of which ore still preserved in certain ancient docu- 
ments and clironiclef. On the occurrence of a vacancy in the throne 
at this epoch, a monarch was elected by the twelve principal noblea, 
who prescribed a code of laws, to the observance of which he was 
compelled to swear before astuming the sceptre. The import of these 
laws was to circumscribe within very narrow limits the authority of 
the oovereignty, disiributing the principal functions to a Ju//icta or 
justice ; and theoe peers were authorized, if the compact should be 
riokted by the monarch, to withdraw their allegiance, and in the bold 
language of the ordinance “to substitute any other ruler in his sU*ad, 
even a pagan if they listed.*' The great barona of Aragon were few in 
immber, theydatmed descent from the twelve electoral peers we have 
described, and they very reluctantly admitted to equality those whom 
the favour of the sovereign raised to the peerage. No baron could be 
divested of his fief mileti by public leuteuce of the justice and the 
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Cortes, The nohles filled of right the highest offices in the state; they 
appointed judges in their domains for the cognixance of certain civil 
causes, and they exercised an unlimited criminal jurispdiction over cer- 
tain classes of their rassnls. They were excused from taxation except 
in specified cases ; were exempted from all corporal and capital pun- 
ishments; nor could they be imprisoned, though their estates might be 
sequestrated, for debt. But the laws conceded to them privileges of a 
still more dangerous character. They were entitled to defy and pub- 
licly renounce their allegiance to their sovereign; with the whimsical 
privilege in addition, of commending their families and estates to his 
protection, which he was obliged to protect until they were again 
reconciled. The mischievous right of private war was repeatedly 
recognised hy statute. It was claimed and exercised in its full extent, 
and occasionally with circumstances of peculiar atrocity. An instance 
is recorded by Zurita of a bloody feud between two of these nobles, 
prosecuted with such inveteracy that the parties bound theraselvcs by 
solemn oath never to desist from it during their lives, and to resist 
every effort, even on the part of the crown itself, to effect a pacification 
between them. 

The commons of Aragon enjoyed higher consideration, and still 
larger civil jirivileges, than those of Castile, For this they were 
perhaps somewhat indebted to the example of their Catalan neighbours, 
the influence of whose democratic institutions naturally extended to 
other parts of the Aragonese monarchy. The charters of certain cities 
accorded to their inhabitants privileges of nobility, particularly those 
of immunity from taxation ; while the magistrates of others were per- 
mitted to take their seats in the order of the lesser nobles. By a 
statute passed in 13G7 it was ordained that the Cortes should assemble 
trieniiially. The great officers of the crown, whatever might be their 
personal rank, were jealously excluded from their deliberations. The 
session was opened by an address from the king in person, a point of 
which the Anigonese Cortes was always very tenacious: after which, 
the nobles, the clergy, and the commons, withdrew to their separate 
apartments. The greatest scrupulousness was manifested in main- 
taining the rights and dignity of the body; and their intercourse with 
one another and with the king was regulated by the most precise forms 
of parliamentary etiquette. The subjects of deliberation were referred 
to a committee from each order, who, after conferring together, 
reported to their several departments. It wat in the power of any 
member to defeat the passage of a bill, by opposing to it bis vtto or 
dissent formally registered to that effect. He might even interpose 
his negative on the proceedings of the bouse ; and thus put a stop to 
the prosecution of all further business during the settion. During the 
interval of the sessions of the legislature a committee of two frotn each 
department was appointed to preside over public aifidn, particDlarly 
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in regard to the revenue and the eecuritj of justice ; with authority 
to convoke a Cortes extraordinary, whenever the exigency might 
demand it. 

The Cortes exercised the highest Sanctions, whether of a delibcrn- 
live, legisiatiTe, or judicial nature. It had a right to be consulted on 
ail matters of importance; especially on those of peace or wan No 
law was valid, no tax could be imposed without its consent; and it 
carefully provided for the application of the revenue to its destined 
uses. It determined the succession fo the crown ; removed obnoxious 
ministers; reformed the Jiousehold and domestic expenditure of the 
monarch ; and exer^jsed the power in the most unreserved manner of 
withholding supplies, as well as of resisting what it regarded as on 
encroacliraeut on the liberties of the nation. 

The governments of Valencia and Catalonia were administered 
independent of each other long jiftcr they had l>een consolidated into 
one niOnarcliy, but they boro a very near resemblance to the constitu- 
tion of Aragon, The city of Ikircelona, which originally gave its name 
to the county of which it was the capital, was distinguished from a 
\ery early period by ample municipal privileges. Under the Aragoncs4^i 
moiuuchs, Ikircelonu liad so well profited by the liberal administration 
of Its rulers as to liavc reached a degree of prosperity rivalling that of 
any of the Italian republics. iShe divided witu them the lucrative 
commerce with Alexondriii, and her port, thronged with foreigners 
from every nation, became a principal emporium in the Mediterranean 
for the spices, drugs, perfumes, and other rich commodities of the East, 
whence they were diffused over the interior of Spain, and the European 
continent. Her consuls and her commercial factories w ere established 
in every consideiabie port in the Mediterranean and in the nortir of 
Europe. The natural products of her soil, and her various domestic 
furies, supplied her with abundant articles of export. Fine wool was 
imported by the merchants of this city in considerable quantities from 
Englmd in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and returned there 
manufactured into doth; an exchange of commodities the reverse of 
that existing between the two countries at the present day. Tho 
wealth which flowed in upon Barcelona, and the result of the activity 
and enterprise which the raerchonU of the place exhibited, was evinced 
by the numerous public works in which it set on example to all Europe, 
dangers who visited Spain in the fourteenth aRd fifteenth centuries, 
expatiate on the magnificence of this city, its commodious privato 
edifices, the cleanliness of its streets and public squares, and on the 
amenity of its gardens and cultivated environs. 

But the peculiar glory of Barcelona was the freedom of its muni- 
cipal inititntioiUL The government consisted of a senate or council of 
one hundred, and a body of corregidored or counsellors, varying at times 
from four to si* in number ; the former entrusted with the legislative, 
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tended the defenft'B of the city tn^ time of" Wfi proirW^ tJe* 
security of trade; granted letters p(*iT^eal agate*t any fiatiot^o 
might riolate it ; and raised andf appropriated ^uUfar money iir Ac 
construction of useful works, or the encourageni|nt d( such commier- 
cial adventurers as were too hazardous or expensive for u^mdua! 
enterprise. The professors of the different art% as the’ tradeh tW^e 
called, organized into guilds or companies, constituted so many inde- 
pendent associations, whose members were eligiHe to the ^highest 
municipal offices. And such was the importance attached to -these 
offices, that the nobility in many instances, resigning the privileges of 
their rank, a necessary preliminary, was desirous of being trolled 
among the candidates for them. 

Under the influence of these democratic institutions, the burghers* 
of Barcelona, and, indeed, of Catalonia in general, which enjoyed 
moic or less of a similar freedom, assumed a haughty independence of 
character, beyond what existed among the same class in other parts of 
Spain ; and tliis, combined with the martial daring fostered by a life 
of maritime adventure and warfare, made them impatient, not ffierely 
of oppression, but of contradiction on the part of their sovereigns, 
who have experienced more frequent and more sturdy resistance from 
this part of their dominions than from any other*. Navogiers, the 
Venetian ambassador to Spain early in the sixteenth century, although 
a republican himself, was so struck with i^hat he deemed the insub- 
ordination of the Barcelonians, that he asserts, ‘‘The inhabit^ts have 
90 many privileges that the king scarcely retains any authority (wer 
them ; their liberty,'' he adds, “ should rather go by the name of 
licentiousness." One example among many, may be given of the 
tenacity with which they adhered to their most inconsiderable 
immunities. 

Ferdinand I., in 1416, being desirous, in consequence of the 
exhausted state of the finances on his coming to the throne, to evade 
the pavinent of a cer^n tax or subsidy, commonly paid by the kings 
of Anigon to the city of Barcelona, sent for the president of the 
t?ouncil, John Fiveller, to require the consent of that body to this 
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hit tK»9M^e» ^rwl4 norer Jfetray the libertief^totmted to them. 
JRerdvhijtd^ . ittdifnaat a6 ^ir language, ordef^d the patriot to with- 
droW into aitpthtrtipaftmcntf whera he remainoa in much uncertayity 
no lo tlfcrooiifoqu^lpDes of hia temerity. But the king waa diaauaded 
ftdm ^lent measures, if be ever contemplated them, by the represen- 
hfa roortyrs, wlio warned him not to reckon too much on 
tho patience of the people, who bore small affection to his person, 
from little fadliliarity with which he had treated them, in corapa- 
tgith their preceding monarclis, and who were already in arms 
to protect their magistrate. In consequence ol' these suggestions, 
ferdiflhnd deemed it prudent to release the councillor, and withdrew 
abruptly rtom the city on the ensuing day, disgusted at the ill-siu'ooa 
of hia enterprise. 

{Such, in the earlier stages of Spanish history, were the free con- 
stitutions of Castile and Aragon; but when these two kingdomsg^ere 
united into one great monorcliy, it became the settled policy of the 
sovereigns to destroy all the institutions by which the liberties of the 
people were secured. As the power of the Mohammedana grew 
weaker, the kings of Castile had less reason to grant municipal privi- 
leges on condition of defending the frontiers, and their nobles, conti- 
nually engaged in mutual dissensions, were unable to check the 
4liroadi of the crown on their anstorratic privileges. Tlic nobles of 
Aragon indeed were always ready to combine m a common cause, 
and it Ivas aptly said by one of the moniirchs, m refenoice to these 
two aristocracies, that it was equally difficult to divide the nobles of 
Aragon and to unite those of Castile. But union availed little to the 
Amgonesc noble*, when the seat of government was placed beyonff 
the sphere of their influence, and when (,'astilian armies were reiidy 
to crush the first appearance of insurrection. It is also to be 
remarked, though rather in anticipation of what we shall have to 
discuss hereafter, that the conquest of America not merely gave the 
kings of Spain vast supplies of gold, without their being compelled 
to have recourse to their parliaments or cortei, hut it alto enabled 
them to create many lucrative roonopoliej, for which the Spanish 
nobles bartered the privileges of their order and the rights of the 
people. There is a closer connexion between freedom of trade and 
freedom of institution than k generally imagined ; every protected 
interest exists at the expense M all the other classes of the commu- 
nity, and being itself has^ on injusriee, must connive at injustice in 
other*. Profpectire Iom, however great, k constantly hixarded by the 
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ignorant and unthinking for immediate gain, howem small, and it 
was this selfish folly which mainly enabled the Austrian line of 
Spanish monarch s to oYorthrow the ancient constitution of their 
country, and to render Spain a memorable and sad example of the 
great truth, that a land of monopoly soon becomes a land of slavery, 
and eventually a land of misery. 




Section XIL — State of Wef^terii Europe at the comnerwemeTU of 
the Fourteenth Century^ 

RoDOLPn of Hapsburgh had no sooner obtained possession of the 
empire than he resolved to strengthen the sovereign authority, by 
annexing some of the great fiefs to tlie crown. The usurpation the 
duchy of Austria by Ottokar. king of Bohemia, aflbrded him a pretext 
for interfering in the disposal of that province ; he defeated Ottokar, 
and deprived him not only of Austria, but also of Styriu, parinthia, 
and Camiola, which were formed into a new principality, and the 
investiture given to Albert, the emperor's son (a.d. 1282), who 
founded the imperial house of Austria. 

But while the emperor's authority was extended in Germany, it 
was almost unknown in Italy, whore the republican cities generally 
withdrew even nominal allegiance from their former masters. Of 
these commercial states Venice was the most important. This city had 
been originally founded by some refugees who sought shelter in the 
islands and lagoons of the Adriatic, from the ferocity of the Huns 
(a.T). 452); but it first rose into importance under the doge Pierre 
Urseolo II. (A.n. 992), who obtained freedom of commerce for his 
fellow-citizens from the Byzantine emperor and the sultan of Egypt, 
and subjected the maritime cities of Istria and Dalmatia. In the wars 
between the empire and the papacy, they had generally supported the 
latter; Pope Alexander III., as a reward for their services, conferred 
on them the sovereignty of the Adriatic, and hence arose the singular 
ceremony of celebrating annually a mystm marriage between that sea 
and the Venetian doge. The crusades tended greatly to extend the 
power of the republic, especially the fourth, in which, as we have 
already stated, the Greek empire was dismembered. On this occasion, 
the Venetians received from their allies several maritime cities in 
Dalmatia, Albania, Epirus, and Greece, the islands of Crete, Corfu, 
Oephnlonia, and several others in the Ionian duster. 

But the increasing wealth of Venice led to a fetal change in its 
political constitution. The government w'as originally democratic, the 
power of the doge being limited by a council, who were freely chosen 
by the dtiaens. Several tumult* at these election* furnished the doge, 
Peter Grandenigo, with an excuse for proposing a few abrogating 
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aiuml tleeiioiiit and rendering the dignity of councillor hcroditary in 
tbe fitiniUes of tboee who were at the period members of the legulutive 
aMemUy (a.d« 12^). This establiahment of a close arittocracy led to 
sereral reroltg, of which that headed by Tiepolo was the meat remark* 
able (a.p* 1310). After a fierce battle within the city, the iniurgentt 
were routed; ten inquisitors were chosen to inrestigate the conspiracy, 
and this commission wag soon rendered permanent under the name of 
the Council of Ten, the most formidable tribunal ever founded to 
support aristocratic tyranny. 

Genoa, like Venice^ owed its prosperity to its extensive commerce, 
which flourished in spite of the gereral political convulsions that agi- 
tated the republic. The Genoese embraced the cause of the Grt*ek 
emperors, and helped them to regain Constantinople, Their services 
were rewarded by the cession of Caflfa, Azov, and other ports on the 
Black Sea, through which they opened a lucmtire trade with China 
and India. They obtained alio Smyrna, aud Pera, a suburb of C’on- 
stantinople, together w ith several important islands in the Archipelago. 
Nor were they less successful in extending their power in Italy and 
the western Mediterranean, though they had to contend against 
powerful rivals in the citizens of Pisa. The mutual jealousies of 
these republics, and the anxiety of both to possess the islands of 
Corsica and Sardinia, led to a long and sanguinary war. It ended 
(aj). 1290) in the complete overthrow of tlie Pisans, whose commerce 
was annihilated by the loss of the island of b^lba, and the destruction 
of the ports of Pisa and Leghorn, 

Charles of Anjou did not long enjoy the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, llis subjects justly hated him for tlio murder of Conradin, 
and the insolence of the French soldiery confirme<l their aversion. 
An atrocious insult offered to a Sicilian lady» provoked tlie cclebrate<l 
insurrection, commonly called the Stribun Vespers^ (a.d. 1232), in 
which all the French residents in Sicily were massacred, with the 
exception of William Parcellet, whose virtues honorably distinguished 
him from hii countrymen. The islanders placed themselves under 
the protection of the king of Aragon, and Charlei, though aided by 
the pope, was unable to regain his authority over them. 

Pope Martin, who was warmly attached to Charles of Anjou, 
excommunicated the king of Aragon, and placed his kingdom under 
an interdict ; and, finding these measures ineffectual, he preached a 
crusade against him, and gave the investiture of his states to the 
Count of Valois, second son of the king of France. He proclaitne<l 
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Charles of Anjou ehampion of the Holy C%tirch^ aad declared that 
this ttu 3 guinary tyrant a prince chosen by God himself The 
pope, who thus bestowed crowns, and exonerated subjects from their 
aUegtance, was unable to maintain himself in His own capital; and, 
while he hoi^d to humble kings, could not enforce the obedience of 
the Roman citizens. But this is not the only instance of a similar 
anomaly in the history of the Peter of Aragon, feigning 

obedience, excliaiiged his title of kiiyfor that of a simple knight, 
retaining, ho^^cvcr, all the power of royalty; but dreading the suc- 
cours that the king of France sent to his uncle more than the papal 
menaces, he sought out means of gaining time to organize the defence 
of Sicily. Knowing the Tain-glonous disposition of his rival, Peter 
proposed that (’harlea and he, with a hundred knights at each side, 
should decide their respective titles in a combat, near Bordeaux. The 
^uke of Anjou, dated by the hopes of a duel with a prince who 
added to his modest title, ‘‘Knight of Aragon," the sounding designa- 
tions, “Lord of the tSt'as, and Father of Thiee Kings,"* accepted the 
terms; and, while ho prepared for the expected field, neglected his 
preparations for war. Martin fulminated against the duel, single 
combats being forbidden by the Church; but Peter had never intended 
to expose himself to the chance, and on tlic npjxyinted day, Charles 
discovered, from the non-appearance of his adversary, that he had 
been baffled by superior policy, perhaps we should rather aay, pei*fidy, 

Afartin more than shared the indignation of his favourite ; he 
rcnGv^cd the preaching of the crusade against Peter, gninting to all 
wlio fought in the papal cause the same indulgences assigned to those 
w ho joined in the expeditions for the recovery of Palestine ; and he 
sent nmbnssadors urging tlie P'ronch king to hasten the invasion of 
Aragon. It is not easy to conceive how monarchs could be blind to 
the consequences of accepting those proffered crowns; they thus 
recognls<*d the principle of the pope's right to depose sovereigns, and 
sanctioned a power which might at any time be employed against 
themselves or their .successors. But tlie lessons of 'prudence are slow 
in piictraling hearts fascinated by ambition or fanaticism. 

Tlie anathemas of Martin did not deprive Peter of his crown ; 
they scarcely even checked the current of his fortunes. All his sub- 
jects, vlergy, nobles, and commons, ostentatiously displayed their 
attachment to their sovereign, and laughed the pap^ decrees to scorn. 
The Aingonese admiral defeated the fleet of the duke of Anjou 
within sight of Naples, and made his son, Charles the Lame, a pri- 
soner (a.p. 12H4). This scion of a detested race would not have 
escaped the fury of the Messenians, who wished to sacrifice him in 
rerenge for the murder of Conradin, only for the generous interfer- 
ence of Queen Constance, Manfred's daughter, who resened him from 
the fury of the populace, and sent him for security to Catalonia. 
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CkAtlo/ of Anjou did not long turrire thii cnlamttj ; the remembrance 
of li|. former triuroplis and proeperit/, hU pride, hit contempt for 
htt ^Aemiei, and shame for naring been baffled hy policr, aggra- 
Yated the mortification of a defeat which he no longer had power to 
retricTe, 

Spain continued dirided into teYcral small kingdoms, Christian 
and Mohammedan, To the belonged Nayarre, Aragon, and 

Castile, of which the two last were gradunllj extending themselyei at 
the expenae of their Mohammedan neighbours. The Castilian mo* 
narch, Alphonso L, capturtHl Madrid and Toledo (a.i>, lOBT*), he 
would probably hare expelU-d (he Moors from Spam, had not n new 
burst of fanaticism in Africa supplied the 3Ioliammc<ians >^itli hordei 
of enthusiastic defenders in the moment of danger The -Moors not 
only recovered their strength, but became so formidable, that Pope 
Innocent HI, published a erusatle agiunst tliem. A numerous Chris- 
tian army assembled on the confines of C'astile and Andalusia ; they 
encountered their enemies near (he city of Ul>edii, and inflicted oa 
them a defeat, from which the Spanish Mohammedans never recovered 
(a.d. 1212). Ferdinand III., king of C'ostilo and Ijcoh, profit-ed by 
the weakness of the Moors, sulwlued the little kingdoms of Cordova, 
Murcia, and Seville (a.d. 125(5), so that the Mohammedans were 
reduced to a single kingdom of Granada. 

The crusades in Spain bid to the foundation of a new kingdom in 
Europe, Henry of Burgundy, a racrnlier of the royal family of 
France, was so eminently distinguished by his vabmr in the Moham- 
medan wars, AlpIioiiHo VI., king of Ca-jtib', ga\c him his daughter 
in marriage, with the investiture of (lie eounlry of Portugal os her 
dowry. Henry enlarged bis territory at (be expense of the Moham- 
medans, hut bis fame eclipsed by (hat of las non Alphonso, wbom 
his soldiers proclaimed king on the glorious field of Iwittlc in which 
the power of the Mohammedans was destroyed {a.i>. 1131)). To 
secure his new royalty, Alphonso placed himself and hU kingdom 
under the protection of the Holy See, and detl.ired lumsi If a liege 
subject of the pope. His successors found the Koman pontiffs by no 
means slow in availing tbemselves of the power thus ceded to them ; 
several violent struggles were made by the kings to free them»elv<^ 
from the yoke, but the power of the popes prevailed, and u treaty 
was concluded, by which the Portuguese clergy were secured in exten- 
iive possetaioni, almost royal privileges, and a complete exemption 
from secular jurisdiction (a.d. 12(11)). 

As tlje goremmentj of France and England began to assume a 
stable form, rivalry arose between the two nations, which M to a long 
senes of sanguinary wars. From the time of Capet's usurpation, the 
polkj of the French kings had been to lessen the power of tlie great 
feudatoriet : and it was a perilous error in Philip I. <o sanction the 
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date of Normandy's conquest of England, for lie thus permitted M 
yassal, already dangerous, to become bis rival sovereign. The dai^fflf 
was greatly increased when Louis VII, divorced his faithlasii 
Eleanor, the heiress to the provinces of Guienne, Poitou, and 
She married Henry II., king of England, and thus enabled him to, add 
her inheritance to that of the Plantagenets in France, which ioclttd^ 
the duchies of Normandy and the counties of Anjou and UaifiC 
(a.I). 1152). The vasstil w^as now more powerful than his sorereifm; 
the throne of France indeed would scarcely have been secure, had not 
the family disputes of the Plantagenets, secretly fomented by the 
wicked Eleanor, caused Henry's sons to revolt against their indulgent 
father, and brought that able sovereign with sorrow to his grave. 
Philip Augustus was the founder of the greatness of the French 
monarcliy. The Plantagenets of England sank rapidly before his 
superior talents. Richartl I. was nothing more than a brave wamor, 
and unable to compete with the policy of his rival ; his successor, 
John, was neither a soldier nor a statesman ; he provoked the resent- 
ment of all his subjects, and while assailed in England by the discon- 
tented barons, and menaced abroad by the pope, he was deprived of 
most of his continental dominions by the w'atchful king of France. 
Philips neighbours, and many of his vassals, were alarmed at the 
vast increase of his power after his conquest of the Norman provinces; 
they formed a league against him, but at the battle of Bouvines 
(a.d, 1214), he triumphed over the united forces of the Germans, the 
English, and the Flemings, and by this victory secured the possession 
of his acquisitions, 

After the death of Nicholas (a.d. 1202), tlio papacy, as if ex- 
Imusted by its own excesses, seemed to have fallen into a lethargy. 
The Holy ISee remained vacant for two years and tlirec months; an 
intervals which the heads of the Church might have improved to 
accommodate the ecclosiaBtical system to tlie improved state of intel- 
ligence, and the consequent changes in the wants and wiabea of 
Europe. But, in an evil hour, tliey had adopted the doctrine of in&l- 
libUity, and helieved themselves bound to keep their system stutionafy 
while everything around was in progress. In a former age the papacy 
had taken the lead in tlie advancement of intelligence ; the clergy and 
the friars were tlie missionaries of knowledge ; but the Chur<di had 
now fallen into tlie re4U'; kings, not pontiffs, were the patrons of 
learning; in the new contest between the spiritual and temporal 
powers, we shall find the latter conquering, because on their side 
were ranged all who took a share in the advancement of drUisatiott. 
Intelligence, emancipated from the cloister, found a temporary abode 
in the palace, and finally spread even to the cottage ; the popet became 
its enemies from the moment it quitted their protccrion, but they 
were necessarily vanquiahed in the struggle ; one age beheld mouarchi 
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jlespite the deposing power^ the next witnessed the pope's authority n 
nockery, and his xery name a repmeh in one-half of Europe. 

S The Tacancy in the papacy beottne the signal for ciril wars in 
fetome, and throngliout Italy superstition attributed these calamities 
to the cardinals^ who left the Church without a head : an insane hermit 
itimulated the populace to menace them with death unless they pro- 
ceeded to an election, and they chose a feehle, ignorant, old fanatic, 
who took the name of Celestine IV. Though destitute of any other 
qualification, Celestine had at least the pride of a pontiff, — the bridle 
of the ass, on which, with blasphemous imitation, he made his public 
entry into Aquito, was held by two kings, (’hnries 11., the peijured 
lOTweign of Naples, and his son Charles Martel, nominal king of 
Hungary, But the cardinals soon became wenry of an idiot monk 
Forced upon them hy on insane hermit ; Benedict Cajetan W'orked 
upon the weak mind of Celestine to resign a dignity which he was 
ttnable to maintain, and, having previously gained the* suffrages of the 
college, ascended the throne under the name of Honifree VUI.‘ In 
its altered circumstances, the papacy thus found a ruler who had forti- 
tude and courage sufficient to maintain its pretensions against the 
Itings who had now begun to discover their nghfs ; but the defeat of 
the pontiff added one to the many examples that history affords of 
ihe failure of antiquated pretensions when opposed to common seiifo 
and common honesty. 


4SLmo\ XI! I . — Pontificutf if Ihmiface VIII. 

Most historians assort that Bonificc bad rocourse to very trcarliorous 
artifices, in order to obtain the resignation of (Vlo^tino : liowovcr this 
may be, the alidicnted pontiff was immediately shut up in a prison, 
lest his scruples, or his remorse, should trouble his successor. Boni- 
face, to the ambition and despotic character of Gregory VII., added a 
more crafty manner, and more dissimulation, than liad been recently 
teen in the ohair of 8t. Peter. He aspired to universal sovereignty 
OTcr ecclesiastics, princes, and nations ; and he diligently sought out 
means for rendering them suhmisrivc to hii laws. Aware that it 
would be impossible to revive the crusading pawion in Europe, he 
TCfolfed to make the recovery of Palestine a pretext for interfering in 
the quarrels of sovereigns. lie wrote to Philip the Fair, king of 
Ftanoei to Edward 1. of England, and to Adolphus, emperor of 
Cknnmny, commimding them, under pain of excommunication, to 

• akasMS <b# •ntj- tUag in tb* ‘ celh in tb* pbMVr wtirr** a wfw it*** 
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accommodate their differences ; and he mediated a peace between the 
•OTcreigni of France and Aragon, 

Jamet, king of Aragon, anxious to conciliate the pope, resigzted 
hU pretensions to Sicily ; but the islanders, detesting the home of 
Anjou, and despising the commands of a sorereign who had ao weildy 
ab^doned his rights, crowned Frederic, the brother of James, ^ 
Palermo, and expelled the papal legates. Excommunications were 
fulminated against the Sicilians, and the eorereign of their choice; 
eren the feeble James was induced to arm against his brother, and 
aid in bis expulsion from the island ; and this violation of natural 
ties W'as rewarded by the cession of Sardinia and Corsica, ow which 
the pope had not a shadow of right. But the ambition of Bonifece 
was not limited to bestowing islands and Italian principalities; he 
resolved to establish his authority over the most powerful sovereigns 
of Europe. 

Philip the Fair was one of the most able monarchs in Christttsdom; 
resolute in establishing his influence over the great rawals of the 
crown, he strengthened himself by the support of bis people, and 
resolved that the nobles and the clergy should, from henceforth, form 
classes of his subject. Feudal anarchy disappeared, and equal juri»- 
dictiou wiis extended over all ranks ; the lower classes were delivered 
from the most galling burdens of vassalage, and the despotism of the 
sovereign became a blessing to the nation. In the midst of his career 
he received an emliassy from the pope, commanding him to spare a 
conquered vassal, to abstain fiom taxing the clergy, and to submit hi§ 
disputes \Mth the count of Flanders to the arbitration of the Holy 
See. Philip spurned those demands, upon uliicb the pope issued tbc 
celebrated bull, called, from the words with which it commenooc 
CVennv /oicoT, excommunicating the kings who should levy eccLcmal^ 
tical subsidies, and the priests who should pay them, and withdmwij^ 
the clergy from the jurisdiction of lay tribunals. 

Tins attempt to establish a theocracy, independent of monarchy, 
excited gimeral indignation. In England, Edward ordered hii judgai 
to admit no causes in whieh ecclesiastics were the complainant*, bwt 
to try every suit brought against them, averring that tho^ who refuf*d 
to contribute to the »upp<3rt of the state, had no claim to the ptot««t- 
tion of the law Tins expedient succeeded, and the English ecdftiiftl- 
tics hasted Li pay their subsidies, without further compulsion. Flul^ 
the Fair exhibited even more vigour; he issued au edict proIdliittiBg 
the export of gold, silver, jewels, provisionR, or rounidufii WIT, 
without A licence ; nnd he forbade foreign merchants to tlttjHilh 
themselves in hia dominions. Boniface, aware that these 
would destroy the revenue which the court of Borne deriwttt from 
France, remonstrated m urgent terms, explained away the mott offnt* 
sire parts of hk former bull, and offered sererai advutiifot (o thd 
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if be would luodify bin edicts. Philip allowed himtelf to be 
iTSoaded; the bull Clencis laicos was rendered lew strin^ut; Louis 
Sm was canonised^ and Philip could boost of haring a saint for an 
lesetor; finallj, the pope promised that he would support Charles of 
"alok, as a candidiae for <he empire. Ihixzled hr these boons, the 
peacb monarch accepted the arbitration of the pope, in his disputes 
^ the Jting of England and the count of Fljuiders. But Boniface, 
» bis asioflislimcnt, decided that Guicnne should be restored to 
l^laad, that all bis former possessions should be giren back to the 
losmtof Flanders, and that Philip himself should undertake a new 
ttUiade When tins unjust sentence was read in the presence of the 
I'xe&cb court by (he bislioji of Durbarn, bMward's nml>assador, the 
btog Ustened to it with a smile of contempt, but the count of Artois, 
Banged at such insolence, snatched the bull, tore it in pieces, nnd 
Bong the fragments into the fire. This was the only anf^wer returned : 
Philip, heedless of tlie pop's anger, renew< <1 (be \'ar. 

Boniface VIII. little dreamed that Philip's renistanoc would W so 
Oicrgetic, or of such dangerous einmple : but he prejHwed for the 
coming struggle, by securing hi« authonty in Italy, and especmlly in 
Borne, where the papal power had heon long controlled by the factious 
nobles. Immediately after his elevation to the pontificate, he hud 
caused himself to be elected senator, but the (ihil>ellines rendered the 
dignity of such a magistrate >eiy precarious; it was necessary to 
destroy them, nnd in this instanct' |auHt>nal vengennee w'as united to 
the projects of ambition, d he leaders of the < ilnbelline faction at 
Boaoie were the illustrious family of theColonna, two canlinais of 
that name hmi strenuously resisted the alKlicalion of CVIestine. and 
bsd long beiui marked out as victims. I ndcr the pretert of their 
with the kings of hicily and Aragon, they were summoned 
to before th«^ papa! tribunal ; but justly dreading that their 

doom wos predetermined, they fled to their castles, protesting against 
tbo sentence of him whom they diined to \>i> a legitimate pope. 
Boikibce hurled the most tern bb' aiiatlipm, is against them, declaring 
tbsm infamous, ci communicate, and imnpable of any ]>ublic charge, 
to ibe fourth generation: he devoted tlum to the fires of the Inrjuisi- 
tion, and preached a crusade for their destruction. Intiinidatcri for n 
BHAnent, the Colonuos subraiited, and surrendered tbeir tow n ol Paltit- 


IliftB as A pledge of their fidelity. No sooner wiis Iionifac<* master of 
fiUs •tzoagbold, than, regardless of his oaths, he Irveihd the fortress 
pwu. d, forbade it to be rebuilt, renewed his pcrsccntions 
H^nEt m Colounas, and compellM them to fly from Italy. ITtey 
Ittmfki Aelter at the court of France, where they were hospitably 
by Philip, who thus gave a iigual proof of his independence 
4^ kit fineroiity. 

BobUbps was olanned, but not dtsmayed; he resolved to lull the 
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king'i vigilance by etimulating his ambition: for thii pnrpoBC be 
proposed to dethrone Albert, emperor of Germany, and give the 
crown to Charles of Valois, whom he had already created imperial 
vicar, and captain-general of the Holy Church. Philip turned a deaf 
car to this tempting proposal; he even entered into alliance ivith 
Albert, and cemented the union by giving his sister in marriage to the 
emperor s son, Rodolpb, duke of Austria. Boniface was enraged by 
this disappointment^ but his attention was diverted by the institution 
of a Jubilee to mark tbe commencement of a new century (a.d. ISOO)# 
lie published a bull, promising full pardon and remission of all sins 
to those who, being confessed and penitent, should visit the tombs of 
the a])oitle8 at Home, during fifteen days. Alultitudes of pilgrims, 
anxious to obtain the benefits of the crusades, without the perils of 
war, flocked to the city, and by their liberal expenditure, greatly 
enriched the Homans. This profitable contrivance was renewed by 
the successors of Boniface, at interv als of fifty years, and proved to be 
an efficacious means of recruiting the papal treasury. 

Scarcely had the Jubilee terminated, when the disputes between the 
pope and the king of France were revived, in consequence of the rival 
claims for supremacy, between the archbishop and the viscount of 
Nnrbonnc. The king supported his vassal ; the prelate appealed to 
the pope, and Boniface promptly responded to the call. A legate ^vafl 
sent to Philip, and the choice of an ambassador was almost a decla- 
ration of >var. The pope's messenger was the bishop of Paraiers, a 
rebellious subject, whose treasons were notorious, and whose insolence 
to liis sovereign excited general indignation. The seditious prelate 
was driven from tiic court; but the king instead of bringing him to 
trial, complained to his metropolitan, the archbishop of Narbonne, 
mnl demanded justice. Boniface addressed an insolent bull to tlio 
king, summoned the French bishops to meet at Rome, to coniuU 
respecting the doom that should be pronounced on their sovereign, 
and mviied Philip himself to ho present at this unprecedented 
conclave. But the king, supported by the legists or professors of the 
low, a body rising rapidly into importance, defied the papal power and 
appealed to the good sense of his people. Boniface had sent a huH* 
known in history by the name of AnMc^lla fU\ to France, in which alt 
the delinquencies of Philip, not only towards the Church, but every 
daw of his subjects, were portrayed with apparent moderation, Wt 
with great rigour and eloquence. Peter FJotte, the royal chniice)k«4 
presented an abridgment of this document to the great coundi of the 
nation, craftily culling out those passages in which the papal preteiM 
sions were most offensively put fonvard. ThU doenroent caBsd “A# 
iitlie buH,’” was as follows;— 


» Llifc tt* •»; a® voeSi with wkirb \\ tmtMCJtA. 
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** bitbop, serrant of tho lemati of Qod, to Philip, 

Iriilg of the Fnmke. Fear Qod and keep his commandments. Ws 
difct yoa to know that you are subject to us in temporal us well 
lulia l^iritual affairs; that the appointment to benefices and pre- 
liitis belongs not to you ; that if you hare kept benefices meant, the 
must be reserred for the legal successors; and if you hare 
biMrtowsd any benefice, we declare the appointment inmlid, and reroke 
it If exocut^. lliose who oppose this judgment shall be deemed 
hWetics/’ 

' Philip ordered this declaration to be publicly burned, and he 
pttUithed a memorable reply, which, ho^verer, was probably nercr sent 
to Rome. It is a rery remarkable proof of the decline of the pjipnl 
power, that such a manifesto should be issued, and presented to the 
States^general of France, as their monarch's answer to the supreme 
pontiff. The letter of the king is thus given l>y historians: — 

^Philip, by the grace of Ood, king of the French, to Ikmiface, 
claiming to be pope, little or no greeting. May it please your sublime 
•tupidity to learn, that we are subject to no person in temporal affairs; 
that the bestowing of fiefs and t>enefices belongs to us by right of our 
crown; that the disposal of the revenues of vacant sees is part of our 
prerogative; that our decrees in this respect are valid both for the 
post and for the future, and that wo will support, with all our might, 
those on whom we have bestowed, or shall bestow benefices. Those 
wboi)ppose this judgment shall be deemed fools or idiots.** 

Tlie manifestoes sent to Rome l)y the three orders of the 8tate*;- 
getieral, the nobles, the clergy, and the commons, are of greater im- 
jmrtanee to the historian than ‘‘the little hull" or tlm royal reply, 
Tbtt of the French barons was addresseil to the c^lh'ge of cardinals; 
it Openly accused the pope of having p<Tillcd the unity of the Chureh 
by hit extravagant ambition, and it dcujpd in tlic strongest terms, his 
right to appellate jurisdiction over the kingdom of France. The 
dergy addressed Boniface himself in a measured and respectful tone, 
but ^ey declared that they had taken a new oath to their sovwign, 
flwi they would maintain the independence of his crown. The docla- 
TUftioQ of the foraroons has not l)een j»rcserved, hut like that of the 
iwblet, it appears to have been addressed to the college of cardinals. 
Tbo court of Rome was alarmed, letters of explanation were sent to 
tie different orders, but the pope declared he would not write to the 
king, whom be considered subject to the sentence of excommunication. 
Whilst Bonifiice VIII. was thus engaged with France and its 
rBisr, be did not lone sight of bis pretensions over other kingdoms. 
Siward o€ England, having overcome the feudal turbulence of his 
was about to undertake the conquest of Scotland, when the 
Holy See forbade the enterprise^ Edwaid in reply traced hi* right to 
Soothfld, up to the age of the prophet Samaclf and a synod of the 
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JiBglith clergy declared, tliat the claims of their sorQrei|i^1l|^ better 
founded tbari liiose of the pontiff A legate, by Boniface, 

laboured to pacify Hungary, which was divided between the graadwm 
of Charles the Lame, king of NaplA and Andrew the' V^etian. 
On the death of the latter prince, the |lungarian barons, fearing tbe 
loss of their liiiertics under a king imposed upon them by the Church, 
elected for their sovereign the son of the king of Bavaria, and he was 
solemnly crowned by the archbishop of Colreza. The pope wrote 
fierce denunciations against the election, and even commanded the 
king of Bavaria to dethrone his own son. But though Hungary 
refused submission, tbc obedience of Spain consoled the pontiff; he 
declared the marriage of Sancho the Brave valid, after his death, and 
in consequence of this decision, Ferdinand IV., the eldest son of that 
momiich, was permitted to retain the kingdom of Castile. 

Though Philip had ordered tlmt the goods of all the clergy who 
quitted the kingdom sliould be confiscatt^d, many of the jjrelates, 
braving the pcmulty, proceeded to the couit of Rome. Conscious that this 
disobedience portended a stiaiggle between the spiritual and temporal 
pow'er, the Piench king to()k the unexpected pieonution of denouncing 
the horrors of the InquiMtion, and thus representing royalty as the 
shield of the peo]tlc against the tyranny of the priesthood. Bonifa«e, 
encouraged l)y tiie j.restnce of the Fiench loshops, yielded to the 
impetuosity of Ins passions, and issued the famous bull Dunn sanclam^ 
in wliieli the claims of tlie papacy to uinversid dominion are it^ted 
with more stu-ngtli and precision (ban the court of Rome bad yet 
Tcntuied to use. Aftei tins document bad been sanctioned by the 
council, u legate was sent to France, whose instructions contained 
the demand that the king should not oppose the prelates who wished 
to travel, the disposid of benefices by tin* Holy »See, or the entrance of 
legates into his kingdom, that he should not confiscate the properties 
of ecclesiaBtics, nor bring them to trial, before civil courts; that the 
king shou# apptar in person at Rome, and answer the charge of 
having burned a bull sealed with the effigies of the holy apostles; 
and finally, tliat he sliould recompense the losses occasioned by the 
depreciation of llie currency, and aliandou the city of Lyons to its 
orchbiiLop, as an t cclebiastieul fief. Philip tlie Fair, undaunted by 
the threat of e\ communication, peremptorily rejected all these demands, 
und in his turn causerl Ikmifucc to be accused by William dc Nogaret, 
the i^yal advocate, of usurpation, limsy, and simony. The advocate 
required that a general t'ouncil should be summoned to inrettigate 
theae charges, and that the pope should he detained in prison until 
hil guilt or innocence should lie decided. 

Boni^ce was now scTiously alarmed ; when he ascended the 
throne, Celestbe had declared ♦‘This cardinal, who stole like a fox into 
the of 8t. Peter, will have tbc reign of a lion, and the end of a 
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« in tbe itniggla with the king of France tended to 
miiR bbtJi predictions. But it wm neccaiary to obtnin allic*, and 
¥Sedcridt, king of Sidiy, wag won ow to declare himself a Tawal 
,af the Holy See, by obtaining the recognition of his royal title, und 
absolution from the many anathemas hurled against biro. The Em- 
peror Albert was similarly prerailed upon to rocognige the extrayngont 
pretensions of tlie papacy, on obtaining a bull confirming his election; 
be eren issued letters patent confessing that the imperial power naK a 
boon conferred at the pleasure of the Holy See. Thus strengthened, 
Boniface laid aside all appearance of moderation, and solemnly excom- 
municated the contumacious king of France. 

Philip on the other hand assemblwl the states of his realm at the 
Louyre, and presented to them a new act of accusation against Boni- 
face, in which he was charged with the most detestable and unnatural 
crimes. It was voted that on appeal should In? made to a new {wjm 
and a general council, and so general was the disapprobation of the 
pontid^B ambitious schemes, that the greater part of the French eccle- 
siastical dignitaries, including nine cardinals, sent in their adhesion to 
the a]>peul. 

Boniface met the storm with firmness ; he replied to the charges 
l&ged against him with more temper than could have I>een anticipated, 
but he secretly prepared a hull of excommunication, depriving Philip 
of kis throne, and anathematizing bis posteirty to tl)e fourth genera- 
tiolf This final hurst of hostility tvas delayml until the 8(h of Sep- 
tember (ad. when the Romish church celebrates the nativity 

of the blessed Virgin, and Boniface awaited the day iu the city of 
Anugni. 

On the eve of the Virgin's nativity the pope had retired to rest, 
having arranged his plans of vengeance for the following day , he wo* 
suddenly roused hy cries of **I>ong live I^hilip! Death to Boniface!’* 
Nogaret, at the command of the king of France, had eu(|tcd Anagni 
with tlircc liundred cavaliers, and being joined by some of the towns- 
men, Wits forcing his way into the palace. Seiarra Colonua and 
Nogaret rushed together into the chain In r of Ihmiface ; they found 
the old man clothed in his pontifical rolieg, seated on hii throne, 
waiting their approach mth unsliaken dignity. They made him their 
prisoner, and prepared for his removal to France until a genend 
coundL But Nogaret having unwistdy delayed three days at Anagni, 
the citizens and the neighbouring peasants united to lil)erute the 
pontiff; Colouna and his French ^lies were forced to abaudon their 
prey, and could only save their lives hy a rapid flight. Boniface 
hastened to Rome; hut fatigue, anxiety, and vexation, brought on a 
Tiolent fever, which soon put an end to hit troubled life* 

The reign of Bonifaoe was fatal to the papal power; be oxoggcroled 
Its pietensioni at the moment when the world had begun to discover 

H 
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the weakness of its claims; in the attempt to extend his influence 
further than any of his predecessors, Ee exhausted the sources of hia 
strength, auJ none of his successors, however ardent, ventured to 
revive pretensions which had excited so many wars, shed so mucli 
Llood, and dethroned so many kings. The priesthood and the empire, 
fatigued by so long and disastrous a struggle, desired tranquillity, but 
tranquillity was for the court of Rome a political death. The illusion 
of its own omnipotence vanished with the agiutions by which it had 
]>een produced, and new principles of action began to be recognised in 
its policy. 

The (lea til of Bonlflice marks an important era in the history of 
popery; from tliis time we shall sec it concentrating its strength, and 
husbanding its lesources; fighting only on the defensive, it no longer 
provokes the hostility of kings, or seeks cause of quarrel with the 
emperors. The bulls that ternfied Christendom must repose as literary 
ruriosities in the archives of St. Angelo, and though the claims to 
universal! supremacy will not he renounced, there will he no effort 
made to oufuiee them. A few pontiffs ^\ill be found now and then 
revising the claims of Cfrogoiy, of Innocent and of Boniface; but their 
attempts ^\ill lie found desultory and of brief duration, like the last 
flashes, fitacr ljutfew, that break out from the ashes of a conflagratiorf. 

Benedict: XI., tlie successor of Boniface, hasted to exliibit proofs 
of the mod^uation wliicli lesults from defeat. AVithout waiting for 
any solicitaiem, he absohcil Philip the Fidr from the anatlieraas ful- 
minated against him hy Boniface ; lecalled the Colonnas fiom exile, 
and encouraged tht‘ Itomari people to restore the ancient inheritance 
of (hat ilhistiious family; finally, ho exerted himself to reconcile the 
Uuel]>lis and Chihelliues in Tuscany, hut unfortunately ■v^ithout effect. 
Ills oaily diath jirepaied the way for a new crisis, in nliich the 
political system of tlic papacy was destined to suffer greater shocks 
than any to. winch it had l)een yet exposed, and to give fresh proofs 
that it could not be improved, even hy the stern lessons of adversity. 


SECTION XI V. — of Enqla mi and the NoriJurn Kingdoms 
at ihf (\muu ucement of the Fourteenth Centnrii. 

WiLMAM the (\mqucTor reduced the Saxon population of England to 
the most degrading state of vassalage, but ho could not destroy the 
love and memor) of their ancient laws and liberties retained by the 
nation. 11 h ^ons, AVilham Rufus and Henry L, were successively 
onaUed to seUo the tlione in prejudice of the rights of their cider 
brother R’>b« rt, by promising to restore the ajicient laws of the king- 
dom. Henry, to conciliate the English more effectually, married a 
princett of Saxon descent ; on his death he boftueathed the crown to 
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the fiurTiting child by this marriage,^ Matilda, the irife of Oeoffry 
Plantagcnet, exirl of Anjou* This arrangement was defeated by the 
usurpation of Stephen: England was convulsed by a civil war, which 
was terminated by Ste[dien*8 adopting Henry, Matildas son, as hit 
successor* 

Henry IL, the first of the Plantagenct dpnsty, on ascending tlie 
throne, united to England the duchy of Normandy, the county of 
Anjou, and the fairest provinces of north-western Erance (A.fi. llol)* 
To these he added the more important acquisition of Ireland, partly 
liy a papal donation, and partly hy right of conquest. 

Ireland was at this period di\ided into five petty sovereignties, 
whose monarchs harassed each other ]>y mutual wars, and could rarely 
be induced to combine for their common interest. The island had 
been frequently devastated, and once completely sululued, by the 
Hams; several septs of tbese foreigncH rettiincd possession of tlio 
eliuf commercial cities, and even tbe king of Man was foriuidablc to 
a country distracted by intestine wars. When tlielr Norman brethren 
conquered England, the Danes in Ireland entered into a close corie- 
^.pondence with AViUiam and his succo’-sors, u circumBiance which 
piohaldy first suggested to Henry the notion of conquering the island, 
lie applied to the pope for a sanction of liis enterprise. Adrian, tho 
only Englishman that ever filled the papal throne, was at that time 
the reigning pontiff, lus dcsiie to gratify his natiie soviTcign was 
stimulated by his anxiety to extend the ]»aj>al auihority. The Irish 
Cburch had been long indepmident i>f Runie; and tlic conneetion 
bit ween its prelates and the jnqiacy wa'< as yet inseeuri’, it ivas there- 
fore on the condition of subjecting Ireland to tlu' jinisdiction of tlio 
Hoinish church that a bull was issued, granting ibmrv jiermisHion to 
iinade tbe country. The bittiw fi nds in the riantagenU family, and 
the ‘‘(ate of his continental doniini'»n«, long prevented the English 
monarch from availing himself of this p<Tmission. At length Dermod, 
king of I>dnster, driven from hi« dmninions I'V a rival SOTertugn, 
Bought English aid, and was j^ermllted to engage tbe lervicci of Strong- 
bow, and some other military ad> enlurers, on condition of dfilng 
homage for his kingdom to Henry. Tlie rapid sucf’esscs of Strongbow 
awakened Henry '« jealousy ; be went to Ireland in person, and received 
the submission of its principal sovertdgns (a.o. 11 7-). He returned 
without completing tbe conquest of the country, a circumstance pro- 
ductive of much misery and bloodshed through several successive 
centurieB. 

The reign of Richard I. wa« a period of little importance in 
English history; but that of bis brother and successor, the profligito 
dobi), led to the most Important results. The lmron% provoked hy his 
tj'Tanny and hi* vlcr^, took up arms, and compelled him to sign (ho 
Great Charter, which laid the first permanent foundation of Dnluh 
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freedom; the pope forced him to resign his crown, and to receiTe it 
hick again, only on condition of rassalage to the Holy See, while 
Philip Angnstus took advantage of these circumstances to deprive the 
English monarchs of most of their continental possessions. Johns 
death saved England from' becoming a province of France: absolved 
by Pope Innocent III. from his oath, he ventured to abrogate the 
Great Charter, upon whicli the English barons proffered the crown to 
Louis, tlfe eldest son of Philip Augustus, who invaded England with 
the fairest prospects of success. John was completely defeated (a.d. 
121tJ); he iled towards Scotland, but died upon the road. The 
English, already disgusted with their French allies, embraced this 
opportunity of rallying round Prince Henry, and Louis was glad to 
conclude a treaty for abandoning the island. 

Henry HI. was a monarch wholly void of energy; it was his 
misfortune to fill the throne at one of the most turbulent periods of 
English history, without talents to command respect, or resolution to 
enforce obedience. Daring his long reign, England w'as engaged in 
few foreign wars, but these were generally unfortunate. On the other 
hand, the country was agitated by internal commotions during the 
greater port of the fifty years tliut he swayed the sceptre. The dis- 
content of the prelates and barons at the favour that the king showed 
to foreigners induced them to form an association, by which the king 
was virtually deposed, and the supreme authority vested in a com- 
mittee of peers, with the earl of l^eicester at its head. Leicester 
introduced an important change into the constitution, by summoning 
representatives of counties, cities, and boroughs, to unite with the 
barons in the great council of the nation (a.d. 12(15). This innovation 
laid the basis for the House of Commons, which hencefourth had an 
increasing share in English legislation. The t}Tanny of the baroni 
being found less endurable tlian that of the king, Henry was restored 
to his former power; and his authority seemed fixed so permanently, 
that Prince Edward led an armament to the Holy Land, in aid of the 
last cru5(i(le of St. Louis. Henry died during his son s absence (a.d. 
1272), but though two years elapsed before Edward’s return home, 
the tranquillity of the country continued undisturbed. 

The chief object of Edward's ambition waa to unite the whole of 
Or«at Britain under one sovereignty. Under the pretext of the 
Welsh prince, Liowt-lyn, having refiiaed homage, he invaded the 
country, and completely subdued it; but not without encountering a 
desperate resistance. The English monarch staid more than a year in 
Wales to complete its pacification, and during that time his queen, 
Etaanor, gave birth to a tion in the castle of Oamarron (a.d. 12B4)« 
The Weli^ claimed the child as their countryman; ami he was dedared 
Ptinoe of Wales, a title which has rrer since been borne by the eldest 
warn of the English kings. 
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The failure of the direct helm to the crown of Scotland gare 
Edward a pretence for interferhig in the aflhin of that kingdom. 
Three competitors, Baiiol, Bruce, and Hastings, laid claim to the 
crown; to arert the horrors of ciril war, they agreed to leare the 
decision to Edward; and he pronounced in favour of the first, on 
condition of Baiiol s becoming a vassal to the king of England. Balioi 
soon grew weary of the authority exercised over him by Edwurd, and 
made an effort to recover bis independence; but being defeated and 
taken prisoner, he abdicated the throne (a.d. 12thi), and was confined 
in the Tower of London. The Scottish nation, though vanquished, 
was not subdued; several insurrections were raised against the hhiglish 
yoke; but after the defeat and capture of the Scottish hero, Sir 
William Wallace, all hope of independence seemeil to have vanished* 
At length, Robert Bruce raised the standard of revolt, and was crowned 
king at Scone (a.d. ]3(K>), Edward once more sent an army into 
Scotland, and soon followed in person to subdue that obstinate nation. 
His death on the border (a,d. freed Bruce from his most dan- 
gerous foe; and in the following reign the independence of Scotland 
was established by the decisive battle of Bannockburn (a.I). 1314). 

The northern kingdoms of Europe, in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, offer little to our notice but scenes of horror and carnage. 
The natural ferocity and warlike spirit of- the Xorllimen, thi- want of 
fixed rules of succession, and the difficulty of finding employment for 
turbulent spirits in piratical expeditions when the increase of civili* 
lation had given consistency to tiie governments of the south, and 
enabled them to provide for the protection of their subject*, multiplied 
fictions, and prcKlacc-d iunuiucnible civil war^. (_ Vusades, however, 
were undertaken agumst the 8ciavonian and other pagan nations, by 
which the kings of Denmark and Hweden addcil considerably to their 
dominions, and gave them a high riuik among the states of Europe. 
Prussia and Livonia wen* sulnlucd by tbe knights of the Teutonic 
order; and Hungary, after having been almost ruined by the Mongolian 
hordes, began gradually to recover its importance after the retreat of 
these barbarians (a.d. 1244). 


Section XV . — Jletohtiont in the Ead in comequence of tk^ 
Mongolian Intation. 

TnxftE It no phenomenon more remarkable in lii story than the rise, 
progress, and extent of the Mongolian empire. It was thought that 
no human power could ever surpass tbe conquests of the Arabs, who 
in less thou seventy years extended their sway over wider territories 
than the Romans acquired in fire centuries ; but the Mongols, or, 
as they are more coiam<^y called, the Moguls, from as htmibic an 
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origin, obtained greater dominion in a less time. Jenghii Khan, in a 
single reign, issuing from a petty principality in the wilds of Tartary, 
acquired an empire stretching about six thousand miles from east to 
west, and at least half that space from north to south, including within 
its limits the most powerful and Mealthy kingdoms of Asia. 

Tlie vast and varied countries, loosely called Scythia by ancient, 
and Tartary by modern writers, are tenanted by liordes differing in 
manners, language, and even physical constitution, but which are fre- 
quently confounded with one another. Divided into numerous tribes, 
the several hordes are almost incessantly engaged in mutual wars, 
unless when some great leader arises, whose renow'n spreads through 
the nation, and then all the tribes hasten to range themselves beneath 
his standard. When they invade a country, they have no option 
between victory and death; for other hordes, from more remote dis- 
tricts, press forward to occupy the pastures they have quitted, and thus 
cut off the possibility of their retreat; but these, at the same time, 
form a body of reserve, ready and willing to supply the losses of war. 
The armies of a regular state contend against such hordes at an 
immense disadvantage ; a defeat is ruinous, for they give no quarter; 
a ^ ictory useless, fur tlie invaders have neither wealth nor country to 
lose, and arc not conquered unless tliey are exterminated. 

Tlie Mongolb >\ere first raised into eminence by Jenghiz Khan; bis 
original name as Tern uj in, and hcM\a9 the chief of a small horde 
which his father's ’valuur had elevated above the surrounding tribes. 
At an early age he was iinited to the court of Vang Khan, the 
nominal head oi the tribes of the Tartarian deserts, and received the 
hand of that potentate’s daughter in mnrriiige. Mutual jealousy soon 
led to a war between Temujin and las father-in-law; the latter was 
slain in battle, and Temujin succeeded to his authority. On the day 
of Ills installation, a pretended prophet named Kokzii, addressing the 
new' sovereign, decl.ired tliat he was inspiied by God to name him 
Jenghi* Khun, that is, supreme monarch, and to promise him the 
empire of the universe. 

Inspired by this propliecy, which, however, he is suspected of 
having buggested, Jenginz zealously lul>oured to establish military 
discijilnie among the vast hordes that Rocked to his standard; and 
when lie had oignnized an army, he invaded those provinces of nor- 
thern China called Kiiatui by the oriental writers, and C athay by our 
old English authors. In five yean this extensive country waisuMued. 
and Jenghiz direc(cd liis arms w'cstward, provoked by on outrage of 
the sultan of Kharasm. Tliis kingdom of Kharasm was among the 
most flourishing iu central Asia; the literary eminence of Bokhara, 
and the commercial prosperity of Samarcand, were celebrated through* 
out the Kast. The sultans Mohammed and hit son and successor. 
Jalaloddin, were mooarthi of dauntless bruTcry, but nothing could 
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withstand tht ftiry of the Mongols, and not onlj Khnm^m, Lut the 
greater part of northern and eastern Persia, fell ander the «.wny oi 
Jenghis. Astraehan wot taken by a Mongolian detachmeuL und toa\e 
of the hordes pushed their incursions as far as the confines of liussia, 
Jenghii died in his serenty-sixth year (A*n. 1227)> contiimhig bii 
career of conquest almost to the last hour of his life. Few coriquerora 
hare displayed greater military abilities, none more savage fenxify. 
He delighted in slaughter and devastation; his maxim was to slaughter 
without mercy, all that offered him the least resistance. 

The successors of the hlongolian conqueror followed tlie course lie 
bad traced. They completed the subjugation of Oh inti, tin y overthrew 
the khaliphate of Bagdad (a.i>. ISoH), and rendered tlu suifnns of 
Iconlum tributary. OktaV Khan, the immediate sucecssor of Jenghir, 
sent two armies from the centre of dunii, one against tlie peuinsuta 
of Corea, the other to suMue (he countries north and east of the 
Caspian. Tliis latter army, under the guidunce of Batii Knan, pene- 
trated and subdued the Russian empire (a.d. Piil/); thence tlie 
Mongols spread into Hungary, Poland, and Silesia, and e\en reached 
the coasts of the Adriatic Sea. The duchy of Wladimir was the only 
native Russian dynasty that preserved its existence; it owed it* good 
fortune to Alexander Newski, whose prudent measun's conciliated the 
favour of tlie conquerors and secured hima tranquil reign. After the 
death of Kublai Khan, tlie grandson of Jiuighix, the M(Ujgoliiin empire 
was partitioned by the provincial governors and gnidually sunk 
into decay* 

The overthrow of the Seljukinn sultans and the Fotiinitr khalijdi*, 
by Noureddin and *Saladin, has been already mentioned. Tlie duiftsly 
of the Aydbites was founded by S.'il.uiui's d<‘WTndan(s in Nyiia and 
Egypt, and this, after having been dnnh d into several states, was 
overthrown by the MnniHukesin (be tlnttu'nili n-ntury. 

The ALunelukea w< re Turkish captives, whom tlie terot imis Mon- 
gols sold into slavery ; great numhers of them were mipoiled into 
Egypt in the reign of Sult.m Sibb, of (lie Ajiihite d\ nasty, 'i'hii 
prince purchased multitudes of the younger captives, nhom he formed 
into an army and kept in a camj) on (he sea-coast, where they received 
instruction in inilit.iry discipline'. Fnun this they were removed to 
receive the charge of the royal person, and the superintendence tV' 
officeti of rtate. In a short time, these iluves l>ecame so nuiiJcruuH 
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and 10 powerful that they were enabled to usurp the throne, haring 
murdered Tiiran Shah, the son and successor of Saleh, who had vainly 
endearoured to break the yoke which the Mamelukes had imposed 
upon their sultan (a..d, 1250). This revolution took place in the 
presence of St, Louis, who had been taken prisoner at the battle of 
Mansurah, and bad just concluded a truce for ten years with Turan 
Shah, The Mameluke insurgent, named at first regent or alta-beg, 
was finally proclaimed sultan of Egypt. 

The dominion of the Mamelukes over Egjpt lasted for more than 
two centuries and a half. Their body, constantly recruited by Turkish 
and Circassian slaves, disposed of the throne at its pleasure; the 
boldest of their chiefs, provided he could prove his descent from 
Turkestan, was chosen sultan. Notwithstanding the frequent wars 
and revolutions necessarily resulting from the licentiousness of military 
election, the Mamelukes made a successful resistance to the Mongols, 
and after the death of Jengluz Khan's immediate heirs, con(juered the 
kingdoms of Aleppo and Damascus, which the Mongolian khans had 
taken from the Ayuhites (.^.D. 12(iH). The surviving princes of the 
AjTjhite dynasty in Syria and Arabia tendered their submission to the 
Mamelukes, who were thus masters of nil the ancient Saracenic pos- 
sessions in the Levantine countries, with the exception of the few 
forts and cities n Inch ^^erc still retained by the Franks and western 
Christians. The Mamelukes soon resolved to seize these last memorials 
of the crusades. They invaded the principalities of Antioch and 
Tripoli, which were subdued without much difficulty. A fierce resis- 
tance was made liy the garrison of Acre, hut the town was taken by 
assault and its gallant defenders put to the sword. Tyre soon after 
Surrendered by capituhition (a n. 121)1), and thus the Christians were 
finally expelled from Syria and ralestiiie. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE REVIVAL OF LITERATURE; THE PROGRESS OF 
CIVILIZATION AND INVENTION. 


Skction oftU Papal Power. The Great Schim 

of the West, 


CtEKENT V., derated to the papacy hy tlie influence of the French 
king, Philip the Fair, to gratify his patron, ahstained from going to 
Rome, had the ceremony of liis coronation performed at Lyons, and 
fixed his residence at Avignon (a.p. L'KH)). 

Philip further insisted that the memory of Honifaco should In 
stigmatized, and his Imncs disinterred and ignominiously ImmeA 
C iemont uas afraid to refuse, hut, at tlie SJiine time, he dreaded th® 
scandal of such a proceeding, and the dmiger of such u precedent ; be 
therefore resolved to temporize, and persuaded Plnlip to adjourn tho 
matter until a general council should l>e absomhled. Put some sacri* 
fice ^vas necessary to appease the royal thirst f^r vengeance, and the 
illubtrious order of the Templars was sacrificed hy the head of that 
Church it had l>een iostitiUed to defend. On the Idih of October, 
1307, all the kniglits of that order ^^ere siimiltaneously arrested; they 
were accused of the most horrible and improbable crimes ; evidence 
was bought I)v every means tlmt revenge^and cupidity could suggest; 
the torture of the rack nas us<-d uith unpralleled violence to extort 
confession , and scntincc of condeinmiiion ^\as finally pronounced oa 
these unfortunate men, whose only crime was the wealth of their 
order, and tlo ir adherence to the papal cause in tin* irign of IVuiifuce. 

The assassination of tiic Emperor Albert jnspind 1 hilip with the 
hope of pr(»curing the crown of t’harb magne for his l/rollier, and be 
hastened to Avignon to claim the promi(K*d aid (»f tlu* pope. Hut 
though (dement had ahandom d Italy to tyrants and factions, he had 
not resigned the hoj>e of re-estublishing the ],a]ad power over the 
pniinsula, and he shuddered at the jwoKpect of a French emperor 
reconciling the (Juelphs and ilhibelhncs, crushing opposilion by the 
sud of hts royal brother, and fixing the imperial authority on a per- 


manent luisis, he therefore secretly insfigati^d the (icrman princes to 
hasten the (lection, and Henry VJI. of Luxemburg was chosen at hi« 
suggestion* Though Henry possessed little hereditary influi nco, Ini 
character and talent* secured him obedience in (Jennany; he had thus 
leisure to attend to the affairs of Italy, which no emperor had visiti^d 
during the preceding half century. 11® crossed lh(' Alps with n band 
of fiiitbfal followeri; the cities and their tyrants, a* if impressed by 
magic with unusual respect for the imperial majesty, tendered him 
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their allegiance, and the peninsula, for a brief space, submitted to 
orderly government. But the rivalry of the chief cities, the ambition 
of poTreiful barons, and the intrigues of Clement, soon excited fresh 
commotions, hich Henry had not the means of controlling. 

The council of Vienne bad been summoned for the posthumous 
trial of Boniface YIII., and an examination of the charges brought 
against the Templars (a.d. 1309). Twenty-three witnesses gave evi- 
dence against the deceased pontiff, and fully established the charges 
of profligacy and infidelity; hut Clement’s own immoralities were too 
flagrant for him to venture on establisliing such a principle as the for- 
feiture of the papacy for criminal indulgences, and the confession that 
Christianity had been described by a pope ns a lucrative fable, was 
justly regal ded ns dangerous, not only to the papacy, but to religion 
itself Pliilip was persuaded to abandon the prosecution, and a bull 
was issued acquitting Boniface, but, at the same time, justifying the 
motives of his accusers. The order of the Templars was formally 
abolished, and their estates transferred to the Hospitallers, or Knights 
of ISt, John of Jerusalem; but the Hospitallers were forced to pay 
such largo siiins to Philip and the princes who had usurped the 
Temple lands, that they were impoverished rather than enriched by 
the grant. Tlie council passed several decrees against heretics, and 
made some feeble efforts to reform tbo lives of the clergy; finally, it 
ordained a new crusade, which had no result but the filling of the 
papal coflVrs >\itb gifts from the devout, bribes from the politic, and 
the piirebnso-moncy of indulgences from the cowardly. 

IVlien tlie Emperor Henry VH. was cro\Micd at Rome, be esta- 
blisbed a tribunal to support his authority over the cities and princes 
of Italy; sentence of forfeiture was pronounced against Robert, king 
of Naj>les, on a charge of treason, and this prince, to the great indig- 
nation of the French monarch, was placed under the ban of the 
empire. Tlie pope interfered to protect the cousin of his patron, 
Philip ; the v^ars between the papacy and the empire were about to be 
renewed, when Henr)' died suddenly at Bonconventio, in the state of 
Sienna. It was generally believed that the emperor was poisoned by 
his confessor, a Dominican monk, who administered the fatal dose in 
the cucharibt. Clement fulminated two bulls against Henry's memory, 
accusing him of j)erjur}" and U8uq»ation; he also annulled the sentence 
against Robert of Naples, and nominated that prince imperial vicar of 
Italy. 

The death of Henry exposed Germany to the wars of a disputed 
succession; that of Clement, which soon followed, produced alarming 
dissensions in the Cliureb. Philip did not long survive the poirtiff, 
and his successor, Ixiuis X., was too deeply sunk in dissipatHm to 
regard the concerns of the papacy. Twenty-seven months elnpted in 
contests between the French and Italian cardinals, each anxious to 
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hare a pontiff of their own nation. When firtt they met in conclave, 
at Carpcntnis, tlw town waa fired in a battle between their serTuma, 
and the cardinals, etcapin^ fi^m their burning palace through the 
windows, dispersed without coming to any decision. At length, Philip 
the Long, oount of Poictiers, assembled Uie cardinals at Lyons, having 
Tcduntarily sworn that be would secure their perfect freedom. During 
their deliberations, the death of Louis X, gave Philip the regency, 
and Boon after the crown of France; the first use he made of his 
power was to shut up the cardinals in close concbvc, and conipi I 
them to expedite the election. Thus coerced, they engaged to choose 
the pontiff who should be nominated by the Cardinal dc Porto; tins 
prelate, to the great surprise of all parties, namc<l himself, ami was 
soon after solemnly installed at Avignon, under the title of John 

xxu* 

Europe wai at this period lu a mlscnihle stute of distraction, 
Italy was convulsed by the rivil wars hetween the and 

Ghihellines, whose animosities were secretly msliguted by the intiigucs 
of the king of Naples; iSjKun and Portugal >>erc haiaMcd hy the 
struggles betw'cen the Chnstians and the Moors; England and Fiance 
were at war with each otlier, while both were distracted by intunal 
commotions; two emperors unfurled their liostile banners in (iennany , 
and, finally, the Ottoman Tuiks were steadily advancing low.uiU 
Constantinople, in tliese dilheult John displayid great policy, 
he refusetl to recognise either of the rivals to the cni]>irc, and look 
advantage of their dissensions to revive the jihjmiI cluinm to the &u]'rc- 
jnacy of Italy. But the battle of Mulildorf having cslabbslied L"uis 
of Bavaria on the imperiol throne, John, who hud pK vieusly hem 
disposed to favour the duke of Auntna, v.unly attcmptid to gain over 
the successful sovereign. IjOUis sent cflieient aid to tlie Oliibcllines, 
and the papal party in Italy seemed on the point of being dcKtroved. 
John, forced to seek for allies, resolved to offer the imperial crown to 
Charles the Fair, who had jubt sucended Ins brollnr Plnlip on the 
throne of France. The Germans, ever jealous of the I'lcnch, wire 
filled with indignation when they heard that the pope was endeavour ^ 
ing to remove their popular emperor; IjouIs summoned a dut, in 
which he publicly refuted the diargcs brought against him by the 
court of Avignon ; several leaniej men published lieatists to prove 
the subordination of llie ecclesiustieal to the iniprriiil uuliionty; the 
chapter of Freysingen expelled the bishop for hin nttaolimcnt to the 
pope; and the citizens of Strasliurg threw a priest into (he Ulunc, f'r 
daring to ofiix a copy of John's condemnation of Louis to the gntt s ct 
the cathedral. Even the religious orders were dividt^l; foi, while the 
iHmunieaus adhered to the pope, (he Franciscans zealously supp‘*rit<l 
the cause of the emperor. 

Irritated rather than dUcoumged by anathcm.i', Lou»s It 1 n y 
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into Italy, iraTersed the Apennines, received the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy at Milan, and, advancing to Home, found a sdiijsmatk bish<^ 
willing to perform the ceremony of his coronation It was in vain 
that John declared these proceedings void, and issued new bulli of 
excommunication ; the emperor conciliated the Guelphs by hii real or 
pretended zeal for orthodoxy, and, confident in his strength, ventured 
to pronounce sentence of deposition and death againat John, and to 
procure the election of Nicholas V. by the Roman clergy and people. 
The Franciscans declared in favour of the antipope, who was one of 
their body; and if Louis had shown prudence and forbearance equal 
to his vigour, the cause of Pope John would have been irretrievably 
ruined. But the avarice of the emperor alienated tlie affections not 
only of the Homans, but of many Italian princes, who had hitherto 
been attached to the Ghibelline party ; he was deserted by his chief 
supporters, and he embraced the pretext afforded liim by the death of 
the duke of Austria, to return to Bavaria. Nicholas, abandoned by 
his allies, was forced to surrender to the pope, and only obtained his 
life by submitting to appear before John, with a rope round his neck, 
and to ask pardon of the pope and the public, for the scandal he had 
occasioned (a.d. Ki30). Though hy this humiliation the antipopo 
escaped immediate death, he was detained a close prisoner for the 
remainder of his days, ‘‘ treated," says a contemporary, ‘‘ like a friend 
but watched like an enemy.” 

The emperor would doubtless have suffered severely for his share 
in the elevation of Nichohis, had not the Church been disturbed by a 
religious controversy. In a discourse at Avignon, tlie pope maintained 
that the souls of tlie blessed would not enjoy the full fruition of 
celestial joys, or, as he termed it, tlie beatific vision,” until the day 
of judgment. The University of Paris, and several leaders of the 
mendicant orders, declared that such a doctrine was heretical ; Philip 
of Valois, who had only recently obtained the crown of France, 
required that the pope sliould retract his assertions, and John waz 
compelled to appease his adversaries by equivocal explanations. The 
dispute afforded the emperor a pretext for refusing obedience to the 
papal bulls, and appealing to a general council ; new wars were about 
to commence, when John died at Avignon, leaving behind him the 
largest treasure that had ever been amassed by a pontiff. 

It was not without cause that the Italians named the of 

the popes in Avignon, “ the Babylonish captivity.'’ The strength of 
the papacy was shaken to its very foundation, when its poese^K)r8 
appeared mere dependents on the kings of prance, tlic instruments of 
war and of power, whose possession monarchs contested, while they 
spumed their authority. The successor of John owed his election to 
bis promise, that be would not reside at Home : he took the title of 
Benedict XII., and began his reign by an attempt to restore peace to 
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tbe Ch«rdi tad to empire, Philip of Vmioii had other intererte^ 
■ad hf® compiled the pope to adopt hU Tiewn, Edward ill. wai 
preparing to assert hU dabns to the crown of France., and Philip 
feared that he would be supported bj bis brother-in-Uw, tlie emperor ; 
be therefore tbreateued Beimdict with his Tcageance, if he should 
enter into negt^tkms with Louis^ and, as a proof of hU earnfstneas, 
he seixed the reTenues of the cardinals. The king of England and 
the German emperor, aware that the pope was a mere instrument in 
the hands of their enemiet, disregarded his remonstrances and derided 
his threats. Benedict had not courage or talents adequate to tlie 
earisis; his death delirered the papacy from the danger of sinking into 
contempt, under a feeble ruler, who sacnficed everything to his lore of 
ease; the cardinals, in choosing a successor, sought a ]>ontilf i^bose 
energy and ambition might again inu'st the ( hurch with political 
power. 

Clement VL, unonimoualy chosen i»y the electors, commenced his 
reign by claiming the restoration of those rights of the Holy Seo 
which bad fallen into abeyance during the gOYornment of Ids feeble 
predecessor. The Romans sent a deputation to ret^ucst that he would 
return to the city, and appoint the celebration of a Jubilee at the 
middle of the century’; Clement granted the latter request, but he 
refused to visit Rome, through dr<‘ad of the turbulent spirit of its 
inhabitants f A. D, 1^143), But Clement did not neglect the afHiir^ of 
Italy, though he refused to reside in the country: lioger, king of 
Naples, at his death bequeathed his kingdom to his daughter June, or 
Joan, and named a council of regency; f’lenunt insjstrd that the 
gOTeraroent, during the minority of the princcsn, bebmged to the Holy 
Sec ; be, therefore, annulled the kings uiil, and 8<‘nt a papal legate to 
preside over the administration. The Emperor Ivouis W sent an 
ambassador to the pope, soliating absolution; Clement demanded 
humiliating submissions, which W'ere indignantly refused ; upon which 
the analhcroiu were renewe<l, and the Gennan electon were exhorted 
to choose a new sevcreign. As if resolved to bravo all the princes 
that opposed the king of France, Clement itotninatcd cardmuls to the 
vacant bem-fices in England; but Edward III., supported by his clergy 
and people, refused to admit liie intruders; nor could any threats of 
eccletiiwAcal censure shake his re«wdatton. Al>out the same time, 
QtaKHM^ouferred the sovereignty of the Canary Islands on Prince 
Sotth of Spain, as Adrian had given Ireland to the English king 
these grants,'* says Henry, *‘thc pretensions of the jmpes seem to 
be less remarkable than the credulity of princes. ’ 

The pusillanimity of Ixmis V. is more suqmsing than the credubtr 
of those who obtained papal grants to contirm questionable tub**; 
though supported by all the princes and most of tbe prclatett in (i^r> 
many, the emperor sought to purchase pardon by submission; but the 
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Diet would not allow the extraragant claims of the pope to be recog- 
nised, and the humiliations to which Louis submitted alienated his 
friendfi, without abating the hostility of his enemies. 

But Italy was now the theatre of events calculated to divert public 
attention from the quarrels of the pope.*# Jane, queen of Naples, had 
married Andrew, brother to the king of Hungary, n^hose family bad 
ancient claims on the Neapolitan crown. Political jealousy disturbed 
the haemony of the marriage; a conspiracy was formed by the courtiers 
against Andrew ; he was murdered in his wife’s bed, and she was 
more than suspected of having consented to the crime. Clement 
shared the general indignation excited by this atrocity, and, in his 
cliimericiil quality of suzerain of Naples, ordered that a strict search 
should be made after the murderers, against whom he denounced 
sentence of excommunication (a.d. 1346). Jane soon conciliated the 
pontiff, and purchased a sentence of acquittal, by selling her preten- 
sions to the county of Avignon for a very moderate sum, which, it 
may be added, was never paid. But the king of Hungary was not so 
easily satisfied; he levied a powerful array to avenge the murder of 
his brother; and the emperor of Germany gladly embraced the oppor- 
tunity of venting his resentraent on the Gueiphs and tlie partisans of 
the king of France, to whose intrigues he attributed the continuance 
of the papal excommunications. 

Clement saw' the dangei with which lie was menaced by the Hun- 
garian league; to avert it, he negotiated with the king of Bohemia, 
and prevailed upon some of the German electors to nominate that 
monarch's son, Charles, marquis of Moravia, to tlie empire. The 
new sovereign agreed to recognise all the extravagant claims of the 
popes, w'bich his predecessors had so strenuously resisted; but no real 
authority was added to the papacy by this degradation of the empire: 
even Clement was aware that his authority should be supported by 
artifice and negotiation, rather than by any direct assertion of power, 

'While the princes of Europe w'crc gradually emancipating them- 
selves from tlie tliraidom of the pontiffs, a remarkable revolution 
wrested Rome itself from tbeir grasp, and re vi veil for a moment the 
glories of the ancient republic. Rienzi, a young enthusiast of great 
learning, but humble origin, addressed a pathetic speech to his country- 
men on the deplorable state of their city and the happine* of their 
ancient lil>erty. Such was the effect of his eloquence, tliat the citixeni 
immediately elected him tribune of the people, and conferred upon him 
the supreme power (a.d. 1347)* He immediately degraded the senators 
appointed by the pope, punished with death several maiefocton of 
high rank, and Ixmished the Orsini, the Colonnaa, and other noble 
families, whose factions had filled the city with confusion. The nief- 
soitgert sent hy the tribune to announce liis elevaUon were every wbere 
receiTed with great respect; not only the Italian dtiea, but even 
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foreign princet, longbt Lit nlUaoce; tbe king of Hungary ami tba 
queen of Naples appealed to him as a aa^iator and jadge^ the 
Emperor Louis sought his friend^ip, and the pope wrote him a letter 
approring all hU proceedings. Suck unexpected power intoxicatcil 
the tribune ; he summoned the candidates for the empire to app<^ 
before him, be issued an ediet declaring Rome the metropolis of the 
work), and assumed several strange titles that proved both his weak- 
ness and his vanity. This extravagance poved his ruin; Etiemii was 
excommunicatod by the pope, the banish^ nobles entered Rome, the 
fickle populace deserted the tribune, and, after wandering about for 
tome time in various disguises, he was arrested by the papal ministers, 
and sent to Angnon, where be was detained a ckwe prisoner. 

In the mean tunc the king of Hungary biul entered Italy; Jane, 
whose recent tnarringe to the duke of Tarenturo, one of Uio murderers 
of hex husband, bad given great offence to her subjects, abandoned the 
Neapolitan territories at Ins approach, and sought refuge at Avignon. 
Hut a dreadful pestilence, which at this tim« desolated soulhem 
Europe, compelled the king of Hungary to abandon the Icrritoriei 
he had so e/isily ac<juired. About the same time, the death of the 
Emperor Ix>uis left (’liarles without a rival; and Element resolved to 
take advantage of the favourable juncture to restore the papal authority 
in Italy. He ordeied a Jubilee to be celebrntr^d at Rome; he excom- 
municated Visconti, arciibiahop of Milan, but afterwards sold abseil u- 
tion to this prelate, who was formidable os a stutcsniuii and a soldier; 
finally, lie persuaded the king of Hungary and the (jucen of Naples 
to submit their differeneeH to his rirbitralion. Hut tiie court of Avignon 
was devoted to the house of Anjou; it did not venture to pronounce 
the queen innocent, but it declar< d that a weak woniun could not 
resist the temptations of evil spirits, and decided that die shoold l>e 
restored to her kingdom on paying a subsidy to tin- king of Hungary. 
That generous prince refused the money, declaring that he hud taken 
up anns to avenge the murd<*r of his brother, not to gum a paltry 
bnl>c. Thus the pontift’ still seemed the arbitnitor of kings ; some 
years before he had engngr d Humbert, a prince of s^iutliern France, to 
bequeath his dominions to the French king, on the condition that tlie 
eldest son of that monarch should take the title of Usuphin; he had 
been victorious, though by accident m his contest with the Emperor 
Louts, and at his death Clement left the papacy in full |>ossesiion ot 
ull its titles to supreme power. 

Hut while the nominal autliority of the papacy was ns great os 
ever, its real power was coruiderubly weakened. Irmcxent C]., un- 
able to escape from the yoke which the kings of Fmoce had iinpos*' 1 
on the popes daring their residence at Avignon, rc»oivc<i to rerarcr ihc 
ancient patrimony of 8t. Hetcr; Hieiixi was summoncii from dun- 
geon, and was sent back to Rome with the tide of senator. Jiut da- 
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turbuknt Komans booh grew weary of their former foroorite, 
Eienai wa* murdered by the populace, at the time he w«i moft 
otttly labouring to chastiie the disturbers of public tranquillity, 
reicue the people from the oppression of the nobles 13$4).. 
Soon afterwards the Emperor Charles IV. entered Rome, and, 
permission of the pope, was solemnly crowned. This feeble |»rum 
negotiated with all parties, and betrayed all; he sold liberty to thfi, 
cities, because he had neither the military force nor the political powtnc 
to defend a refusal, and be submitted to receive a passport from tlm 
pope, and to abide in Rome only the limited period prescribed by 
jealousy of the pontiff. 

But though the popes, during their residence at Avignon, favoured 
the discords of Italy, stimulated the mutual animosity of the Guelph# 
and GhibellineB, and encouraged civil war in the empire, they were 
desirous to terminate the sanguinary struggles for the crown of Franco, 
and made several efforts to reconcile the English Edward to the home 
of Valois. Fxiward W'as riot to he checked in his career of victory; 
the glory of the French arms was destroyed at Crecy, and the king of 
France himself became a prisoner at Poictiers. It was through the 
mediation of Innocent VI. that King John recovered Lis liberty, and 
the wtiT between England and France was terminated by the peace o£ 
Dretigny. 15oon after his delivenmce, John, distressed for money, wa# 
induced by a large bribe to give liis daughter in miurriage to Visconti, 
the most formidable enemy of flic (’hurch, w'hilc Innocent was too 
occupied ijy nearer dnngeis to prevent an alliance so injurious to his 
interests. Tlic numerous bands of imTcenariea, who were thrown out of 
em})loyment by the restoration of peace, formed themselves into indepen- 
dent hands, called Free Companies, and, quitting the southern digtrict# 
of France, already desolated by frequent campaigns, directed their 
march towards Provence. Th(‘ anathemas hurled against them neither 
retarded tlicir progress nor diminished their number; a crusade was 
vainly preached; no soldiers w'ould onhst, when the only pay was 
indulgences, the plundering hordes approached Avignon, and tha 
treasures ot the ecclesiastics were on the point of falling into the 
of these nns<Tupuloufl spoilers. By paying a large bribe, and givifig 
them alifi'dution for nil their sins, Innocent prevailed upon the PfCO 
C'ompunifs to turn aside from Avignon and enter into the Bervicc rf 
the marquis of 3fontferrat, who was engaged in war against the 
Visconti. 

Urlam X . succeeded Innocent, and though, like him, inclined to 
favour the king of France, he heenme convinced that the resideiK^ of 
the popes nt Avignon was injurious to his interests. The empem 
solicited I rl>nn to visit Rome, and the Free Companies haring agiOA 
extorted a large bribe, for sparing Avignon, the pope basted to leav# A, 
residence w here he was exposed to insult and subserrient to 
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aathority. The pope was receired in Italy with great joy, the Emperor 
Charlei haatened to meet him, and gave the last example of imperial 
degradation, by leading the horse on which the pontiff* rode when he 
made hi* triumphal entry into Rome (a.d. 1368). This spectacle, 
mtead of gratifying the Italians, filled them with mge; they treated 
the emperor wiA lo much contempt, that he soon returned to Ger- 
many; and Urban finding that he could not check the rej>ublican 
Ikentiousiets which had so long prerailed in Rome and tJie other 
cities of the patrimony of St, Peter, hegJin to languish for the more 
tranquil retirement of Arignon. The only advantage hegaiiu'd by hii 
Tisit to Italy, was the empty honour of seeing the emperor of the Ei^8t 
bow at his footstool, and offer, as tlie rc\>ard of aid against the Turks, 
the union of the Greek and Litin Churches. Hut rrh.m could not 
perail upon the western princ<‘s to couihino in defence of (V)nstauti- 
nople; and the Greek emperor would have been unable to gain the 
consent of bii subjects to lay aside ( itber tlie peculiar ceremonies or 
doctrines that had scverctl their Churcli from the papacy. The 
renewal of the war between France tind England, when Charles V. 
succeeded the imbecile John, afforvled Urban u pretext for returning 
to Avignon. Death wdzed him soon after he reached the city, and 
Gregory XI. was chosen hia successor. 

Gregor)'*s great object was to break the poo'crof the Visconti, who 
had become the virtual sovereigns of uojthern Italy; but he did not 
neglect the general interests of the Church, exerting hirnsidf diligently 
to suppress heresy, The nnperoi creatc<i the jionliff his riair, and 
Gregory to support his authority, t<K>k Home ot llu‘ Fr( c Com]>.imes 
into pay, and among the rest a band of EngliHlimen t omniandod by John 
Hawkwood. It was of importance to gain over the city f)f Florence; 
the papal legate thought that this object could best be obtained by 
producing a famine, and blimuluting the citi^eub by the jtn Shurc of 
want to rise ogainst their gOTcrnment. In pursuance of thu infamous 
policy, means were taken to cut off the imiKfri f>f corn, wlnlr Hawk- 
wood ravaged the territory of the city und destntyed tlic harvests. 
Of ail the Italian people, the Morentines had Ix'cn the most constant 
in their attachment lo the cause of the Holy See, — their indignmion 
WM therefore exceasivc, and their hate implacable. 

A general revolt against the papal power was soon organized 
through Italy by the outraged Florentines; they enihroidcred the word 
LuuuiTAa on their standards in letters of gold, white their emissaries 
preadiod freedom in the cities, in the castles, and in the cottages; the 
mmBona was ei^erly heard, and the slates of the Church K>on refusi d 
to recognise the soveteignty of its hetid. Gregory sent new legates, 
and menaced the confederates with excommunication; he pronounced 
tefitenee of excommunication against the Florentines, exhorting all 
pfineec to coofiscate the property of those who shouhl Iw fyund in 
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their seTeral dominions, and to sell their persons into alaveiy; — an 
iniquitous edict, which was partially acted upon both in France and 
England; — new liordes of mercenaries were taken into pay, and whaa 
the citizens of Bologna applied to the legate for pardon, he replied 
that he would not quit their city until he had bathed his hands and 
feet in their blood. The Florentines were undaunted, but the dis- 
union and mutual jealousies between the other confederates proved 
fatal to the national cause; the citizens of Rome w ere anxious to hare 
the pontifical court restored to their city, and to obtain this desirable 
object, they willingly sacrificed their claims to freedom. In their state 
of moral degradation, indeed, they were unable to appreciate the 
advanLiges of rational liberty, and unfit to exercise its privileges. 

During tliese commotions in Italy, Gregory being informed of the 
reformed doctrines, or, as he called them, the heresies published in 
England by John 'Wicklifie, wrote to the chancellor and university of 
Oxford, severely reproving them for permitting such opinions to be 
promulgated, and oulering that Wieklitfe should be brought to trial 
before an ecclesiastical tribunal. Similar letters were sent to Richard 
IL, the young king of England, wlio Lad just succeeded his grand- 
father, Edward III., but the duke of Lancaster and several other nobles 
took the reformer under their protection; Wickliffe was rescued from 
the malice of his enemies, uhile his doctrines rapidly, though secretly, 
spread not only thiougli Italy, Imt through Germany. The chief 
articles he was accused of teaching were, ‘‘That the wafer in the 
cucharUt, uflcr consecration, is not the real body of Christ, but its 
figure only, that the Ibjmau churcli had no right to be the lieadof all 
cliurches; that the pope has no more authority than any other priest; 
tliat lay patrons may, and ought to, deprive a delim^uent church of its 
tempural j)ossessioii8 ; that tlie gospel was sufficient to direct any 
Christian, tliat no prelatt* of the church ought to have prisons for 
punishing delinquents. " The publication of these sentiments enraged 
Gregory, who had, from the vc»y commencement of his reign, shown 
Limselt u virulent persecutor, and procured the burning of several 
unlortunatc wretches accused of heresy, both in France ajid Germany. 
Scmcely had lie made Ins triumphal entry into Rome, when he pre- 
pared to take some eflectivc measures for checking the progress of 
iuuoYation. But domestic troubles soon engaged his attention; tho 
Romans, who had received him on his first arrival with so much 
enthusiasm, soon began to brave hU authority and disobey hiiodicts; 
bttffied in his expectations of peace and power, be even contemplated 
returning to Avignon, where part of the papal court still continued* 
Bui before taking this step, he resolved to secure the tranquillity of 
Italy, and, if possible, avert the divisions which he foresaw would 
probably trouble the church after bk death (a.i>. 1378). A c<«i|ies| 
was opened ut ^nuana, but before iu deliberations could fsuduec 
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imj\ortant result, Gregory was teiied trilU mortal Ubtesa, and all 
lidpet of peaoe were destroyed liy the schism which arose respecting 
the choice of his succeasor. 

The death of Gregory XT. was the commencement of a new rm 
for the ancient capital of the world, from which the popes had Wen 
absent duiing so many yean. Pride, interest^ end self-love, combined 
to attach the Romans to the papacy; had they combined with the 
Florentiiiet, it is possible that the cities of Italy might have formed n 
confederacy sufficiently strong to defy an absent ]H)pe, and an emperor 
powerless and distant; perhaps they might even have solved the 
problem which still continues to baffle statesmen, and fetrmed a fede- 
rative union in Italy. But the Romans were incapable of such pro- 
found views; they looked to nothing beyond the lalvnntages to be 
derired from the residence of the jmpal court; nnd, instead of aiming 
at reviving their ancient gb>r>\ tiny contentt^l themselves uilh dis- 
puting the profits that had lutiuiio W»n enjoyed hy the city of 
Avignon. 

No sooner bad the onrdinaW the majority of \\honi Wdonged to the 
French party, shut themselves np in a conclave, than the Homans 
were filled with alarm lest a Trunwdpino prelate should W chosen, 
who would establish his court nt Avignon. They assembled in arms 
round the Vatican, and by their inenares sent terror into its inmost 
recesses. They demanded tliat the new pope should be an Italian; 
this was the only virtue (hoy re^jinred m the successor of 8t. Peter. 
The French cardinals, already disurnrefl, were intimidated by these 
elamoun; they gave their votes to a Neapolitan archbishop, who took 
the title of Urban VI. 

The cardinals seem to have expected tlnit Urban, who was cele- 
brated for hii raodt^sty, liis humility, and his skill in the canon law, 
would have acknowledged that his election was vitmted by the force 
that had been used, and that he would therefure have aWicated the 
pontificate. But Urban soon convinced them of their error; he not 
only showed a determination to retain his power, but openly set the 
discontented cardinals at defiance. In a public discourse, immediately 
after his coronation, he severely reprehended tlieir pomp and luiurv, 
threatened to punish those who hud been convicted of receiving bribes, 
and rejnuacbed some of them by name for corresponding with the 
enemies of the Church. Exasperated by tliis austerity, the discontented 
cardinals fied to Anagni, proclaimed the late election void, sent circu- 
hut to aB CSirisdtn prinoes warning them not to acknowledge Url>an, 
took a body Bretons into their pay, and relying on the protection 
of this niihtary fc^rt^ eorsoomiinicated the new pope ni an npostafe 
ttMorper. The duke of Brunswick, the husband of Jane, queen of 
Nap^ abnnsd at the prospect of a seb inn, attempted to mediate; 
hut hi* to effect a reconciliation were baffled by the resentment 
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of tho cftrdiixalB asd the haughtiness of Uiban. On all sides proposals 
vere made to assemble a general council, but the pope, the cardinals, 
and the emperor, disputed the right of conrocation; the fortune of 
Far could alone determine the fate of the Church. ^ 

Urban showed no desire to conciliate his opponents; he announce 
a speedy creation of new cardinals to overwhelm their rotes, and 
dxreatened the queen of Naples for granting them protection. He 
showed similar severity in his conduct to the Roman aristocracy, and, 
on a very slight pretext, ventured to deprive the count of Fondi of 
hii ificfs. The count at once declared himself a partisan of the 
cardinals; he gave them shelter in the town of Fondi, where, pro- 
tected by Neapolitan troops they proceeded to a new election. It is 
said by many historians that they would have chosen the king of 
France, Charles V., had not liis being maimed in the left arm incapaci- 
tated him from performing the ceremonies of the mass; but their 
selection was scarcely less swayed l>y temporal motives when they 
gave their votes to Cardiiiul Robert of Geneva, assumed the titi# 
of Clement VII. This prelate had served in the held, and even 
acquired some reputation as a warrior; but he w'as generally and 
justly hated by the lUilians for having massacred all the inhabitants 
of Cesenn duiing the Florentine war. 

The death of the Ihnperor Charles IV. added new troubles to th« 
complicated policy of Europe; that despicable slave of superstition 
Lad purdiased from the venal electors the nomination of his son 
Wenceslaus as his successor; and the young prince, from the moment 
of his accession, gave lumself up to the practice of the meanest vices, 
and n allowed in disgusting debauchery. These crimes, however, did 
not prevent him from enjoying the favour of Urban, whose cause he 
warmly espoused, — a merit which, in the eyes of the pontiflF, com- 
pensated for the want of all the virtues. 

The queen of Naples declared in favour of Clement, and invited 
him to her court. Bo great, however, was the hatred of a French 
pontiff, that, in spite of the turbulent disposition of Urban, the defec- 
tion of the cardinals, the authority of the queen, and the jealoasy o( 
the itatea so recently at war with the court of Horae, all Italy declared 
agmiait Ciement, ami the Neapohtnns showed ruch hatred to hiscaote, 
that was forced to escape by sea to Marseilles, whence ho prt> 
ceeded to esUibliab his court at Avignon. 

The king of France, Charles V., had eagerly espoused the cmne of 
the cardiuais who hod elected the antipope; most of them were hli 
•uljccts, and all were devoted to the interests of France; he there fo re 
dechtred himself the partisan of Clement, trusting be would 
obtain important poUticnl advantages by the resideDoe of the pope at 
Avignon. Unfortunately the first resuh was to involve his kh^doB 
ift a raiaoui war, which long doomed France to loes and ealtnhf. 
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'v'tWian't Tengesnce waa prompdj directad the queen of 

Nill|dAi| wbote nippoecd mardfr of her huibandq thirty jc;irs before^ 
HIM ttfliembered to her disadraQUifi^e ; he declared that ehe had 
Burfieited her right to the throne, which he conferred on her comin 
CksiM of Dnraxio ; and to support this king of hii Tengeance, he 
MlOBijfOld ecdeiiostical benefices, but pledged the plate lielonging 
H Ae chiirchef. Jane, driven from her kingdom, adopted the duke 
of Anjoa at her son and Buccessor; the French monarohs l^elieved 
besuKlres bound to support his claims, and exhausted their resources 
in tho efibrt 

All Europe was divided by the schism: Italy, Holland, fiermany, 
Bohemia, Poland, Hungary, Flanders, and England, declared (for 
Urban; while Cienoent \mis supported by Spain, Navarre, Scotland, 
Sbctoj, Lorraine, and France. The rival |K)pes hurled anathemas 
against each other; excommunication was answered by exconraunica- 
tion; and both prepared piles to bum the partisans of their adversary 
m heretics. Charles V^ set the example, by i^^iulng an edict confis* 
oatiitg the property and life of thow who ventured to recognise Urban 
& his dominions. Urban retorted, by preaching a crusade against 
Ofaftrici; the English eagerly seired this pretext for renewing war 
Hguinst France, and a powerful army entered Brittany to support its 
duke Against his liege lord. 

The death of Charles V., and the minority of his son (liarles 
VI., added to the emljarra.Hsmcntg of France; the duke of Anjou 
•esxed the royal treasures to support bis claims on Napb^s; the new 
tnxes imposed upon the people provoked insurrection; the revolters 
mte punished with remorseless cruelty, and they, on tlic other hand, 
JtHCtked horrible retaliations whenever tliev bad an opportunity, 
dutfles Ihmzio, in the mean time, found little difoculty in taking 
posteition of the Neapolitan tcrritoncs; Jane, abandoned by her sub- 
jects, was forced to surrender to her cousin, and, by his command, 
Wm strangled in prison ( a . i >. lyiuit of Anjou imincdiately 

fiwiDsd her inheritance, and having obtained the invcktiture of Naples 
&Mn Clement, entered Italy at the head of fifteen thousand men. No 
ttipoiritioB was oflfered to the French in tlieir jmsiage , Louis reached 
tiO frontien of the Ahruizi in i,ifety, and was there joined liy loverol 
WiMpolitaa aobles attached to the memory of Jane, and anxious to 
«mge her death, t 

Xtemxae was osahle to meet his enemy in the field ; but he gar- 
stone d hii foctresses, encouraged the peasantry of the Aluuxsi to 
toMi to FtmA hj a guerilla warfare, and destroyed all the forage 
tto pnmatoi in the opes oountry. Famine and pestilence wasted 
to gaUaat cUfaky of France; the duke of * Anjou fell a victim to a 
whose •emity was aggearated by his diiappointinent, hit army 
and many noble oaroas, who had joined his banners, were 
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forced to beg their way home, amid the jeers and insults of the 
Italians. The English, commanded by the bishop of Norwich, made 
n feeble attack upon the schismatic French ; they were defeated, and 
the bishop returned with shame to his diocese. 

Urban disapproved of the cautious policy of Durazzo, and pro- 
ceeding to Naples, began to treat the king as his vassal; Charles 
temporized, until the death of the duke of Anjou delivered him from 
pressing danger, but then he refused all obedience to the pope, and 
treated him so uncivilly, that Uiban removed to Nocera. ^veral of 
the cardinals, weary of the tyranny to which they were subjected, 
plotted the murder of the pope; but their conspiracy was discovered, 
and six of them were sentenced to suffer the tortures of the rack that 
they might he compelled to betray their accomplices. Urban person- 
nllv superintended these cruelties, and suggested new modes of torture 
to the executioners. When confessions were thus obtained, he degraded 
the cardinals from their dignity, and pronounced sentence of excom- 
munication, not only against them, hut against tlic king and queen 
of Naples, the antipopc Clement, his cardinals, and all his adherents* 
Durazzo, justly enraged, marched against Nocera, and captured the 
town; hut the pope found shelter in tlie citadel, from a window of 
which he, several times a-day, fulminated anathemas with bell and 
candle against the king of N.iples and his army, Uihan at length 
made his escape, and, embarking on board some Genoese galleys, 
reached Genoa in safety, where he was honourably received by the 
doge, who deemed the city honoured by liis presence. During big 
flight, he ordered the liishop of Aquila to he murdered, suspecting that 
he meditated desertion; and ^oon aft<T he put to death five of the 
guilty cardinals, sparing tlio sixth, nlio was an Englishman, at tlic 
intercession of Richard 11. , — a monarch who had given the weight of 
England's influence to Urban's cause. 

Clement VJI, did not conduct himself one w'hit better than his 
rival; he insulted and imprisoned the (lerman and Hungarian ambas- 
sadors, who were sent to propose expedients for terminating the sdiism; 
hii exactions from the churches that acknowdedged his authority alien- 
ated the minds of those whom their political position had ranged on his 
side; his intrigues and his servility were offensive to the kings that 
fopported him. The double papacy was found a heavy tax on Chris- 
tendom; each pontiff collected around him a court of dissolute and 
prodigal cardinals, whose lavish expenditure was supported by alien- 
ating the revenue* of all the benefices within their gratp. 

But the kingdom of Naples was especially destined to suffer fiom 
the schism; the rirnl pontiff* claimed the right of bestowing the 
Neapolitan crown at their discretion, and their pretensions perpetuated 
civil discord, ('hnries Dumzxo quitted his kingdom to seek a new 
<TOwn in Hungary, but fell a victim to assassins in the hour of soecess; 
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Margaret, hi* queen, on receirlng the new*, amroed the regency, and 
caused her son Ladislaus to be recognised a* torereiga by the states 
of the realm. But Urban VL, who bad excommunicated Charles 
Daraixo, pretended that the kingdom of Naples reverted as a vacant 
fief to the Holy bee, and began forming a party against the queen. 
Clement on his side raised a similar claim, and sold the church plate 
to pay troop* ; he sealously supported the house of Anjou, mid 
employed Otho of Brunswick, the widower of the unfortunate Jane, to 
expel the family of Dumixo. 

Hitherto the division in the Church had been political; a doctrinal 
controversy, however, was added to the schism, which, though it Jed 
to no immediate results, deserves to he briefly described. A Hominican 
doctor of divinity, John de Moni^on, preaching on the doctrine of 
original sin, declared that this stain was inherent in all human creature* 
from the moment of their conception, and as it could only I'o ctfaced 
by the redemption of Jesus Christ, ho inferred tliat the Virgin Hilary 
was conceived ill sin. This wjis merelv an uKuiental illustration of 
the estahbshed doctnne, an example intended to make it more clear 
and striking. But the faculty of theology in the university of l*aris, 
the iSorbonne, aniinate<l, probaMy, byan old jeidousv of the Hominican* 
and Franciscans, witii whom the university had frotjuent contest, 
undertook the examination of Mom^on’a doctrine, and declared tluithis 
assertion was an impious outnige against the mother of Christ: the 
doctors added that the prophc«i<'d sacrifice of Christ hod an efifct 
before its ficcomplishmeiit, on his hirth mid tliat of his nioiLer, and to 
this exemption from tlie ordinary law of liumanity, (lieyga>e the name 
of the imm:iculate conception. 

The worship of the Virgin Mary has always been the most popular 
portion of the ItomiHii laturgy; the doctrine of tlie Borboinie, though 
utterly unintelligible, seemed to conf-r new lionour upon her name, 
and it was ardently rf^reivcd by muliitu<leH of ignorant enthusiasts. 

MonijOn, alarmed at the ferment he had unwittingly excited, fled 
to Avignon, where lie trusted that his tenets would tmd favour. The 
entire order of the Homij^icani, rt*garding ihemMdveji, in their capacity 
of Inquisitors, os the especial guardians of the purity of the faith, were 
tnraged to find one of their brethren accused of hercM ; they sent 
•eveniy of their most eminent doctors to support Momfoii s opinion* 
before the papal tribunal, and, with a slirewd knowledge of the argu- 
ments mott weighty at Avignon, tlicy 8ul)#cribed forty thousand crown* 
of gold to support his caus<\ llic Horbonne, on the other hand, 
deputed iU most ctuineut professor* to prosecute Mom^vm, and procure 
the coftdeiuiuition of his opinions. The [H>pe was sorely embarrassed; 
the opposiog parties were *0 powerful that he did not wish to ahcniite 
either; ami he, therefore, hid recourse to the expedient of distmtsing 
secretly, and Kiiding him to seek refuge in Arrogon. 
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Bat the theologiani of the Sarbonne would not re*t satisfiod with 
an imperfect victory; profiting by the popular ferment to work on the 
mind of their Bovereign, Charles VI., they persuaded the king, who 
had not yet attained his twenty-first year, and whose ignorance wag 
extreme, to undertake the decision of a question beyond the limits of 
human knowledge. Ilis majesty's confessor shared th^ opinions of 
Mon 90 n, the Inquj^tors of the Faith, and the whole body of the 
Dominicans, supported, Pope Clement himself regarded them with 
favour; but in spite of their united authority, the young and stupid 
king took upon himself to maintain that the Virgin Mary was free 
from the stain of original sin; he even sent to prison all who denied 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. 

Clement VIL, always in foiir of being sacrificed to his rival, Urban 
VI., and relying for support chiefly on the court of France, did not 
venture to make any further resistance. He issued a bull condemning 
John de Mon 9 on, and all his adherents: he permitted the king to 
institute a ricw festival in honour of the Immaculate Conception, and 
to constrain his confessor, as well as the most celebrated Dominicans, to 
retract their opinions in presence of the whole court. The whole order 
of fSt, Dominic was degraded to the lowest rank of Monastici, and it 
was ordjiined that no one of their body should, in future, hold the 
office of confessor to the king. 

Urban VI. paid ^ttle regard to tlieologiciil controversies; he was 
more anxious to re-establish hie authority over southern Italy. But 
as he marclied towards Naples, his troops mutinied for want of pay, 
and ho was forced to return to Pome. The citizens proved to be as 
discontented as the soldiers ; to stifle their murmurs he published a 
bull for tlie celebration of a jubilee the following year at Rome, and 
ordered tliat this solemnity should be repeated every thirty-three years, 
according to the number of years that Christ remained upon earth, 
lie lioped that this festival would enrich the Romans and himself^ hut 
ho died before the time for its celebration (a.d. 1389), It ii supposed 
that lus end was hastened by poison, for his most ardent rapporten 
were weary of his tyranny, 

A few days after the death of Urban, the cardinals at Rome chose 
a new pontiff, who took the title of Boniface IX., and commenced his 
BMt by an interchange of anathemas and excommunications with his 
rival nt Avignon. More prudent than his predecessor, Boniface hasted 
to moke terras with the family of Doraixo at Naples; he reobgnised ' 
young Ladislaus as a legitiraate king, and sent a legate to peifom the 
eeremony of his coronation. Ladttians, in return, took mi ostth 
fidelity and homage, binding himself never to recognise the antipope 
at Avignon. 

Ckamt Vlf, stren^cned himself by a clom nadon with the king 
of France, whmn he mdoetd to visit Avignon, and to witness the 
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ceremony of the coronation of Louii 11. of Anjou, as king of Naplea 
The imbecile Charles was so gratified by his reception, that he pro- 
jected ft crusade Against Rome, but he was soon induced to abandon 
his purpose, and he gare very feeble aid to bis cousin of Anjou, when 
he prepared an armament to inrade the Neapolitan territories. The 
doctors of the Sorbonne became eager to terminate the schism; and, 
encouraged by their success in the controversy of Immaculate Con- 
ception, they presented to the king a project for restoring the petice of 
the Ciiurch, by compelling the rival popes to resign, and submit the 
choice of a new pontiff to a geiienil council (a.p. Though this 

counsel wns not favourably received by the king, it gave great alarm 
to Clement, and agitation of mind is supposed to ha\e pnaluced the 
apoplectic fit which occasioned his deatiu 

The French ministers wrote to tlie rardinnls at Avignon, urging 
them to embrace the opportunity of terminating the seiiisni; but these 
prelates liasted to conclude a new eletiion without opening the letter, 
with tlie contents of which they wore aCfpiainted. IN tor do L\ma,cAr- 
dijial of Aragon, was nominated pope , la* took the name of IWnedirt 
XI I L, and the schism became w ider than ever. When tlie new s of the 
election reachdl Paris, Charles instead of recognixing the pope of 
Avignon, convoked the clergy of lus kingdom to deliberate on the means 
of restoring pence to the C’huich. Alter Sv>ine delay, the convocation 
met, and came to the inconaiKtent resolution of nc ogniaing Benedict, 
and propccjing that the schism should he teiminated b\ the abdication of 
the two popes. Ambassadors were sent wiili ibis proposal to Arignon, 
but a ruheulouH though insupernldo dirticnlty previ/ited the succi^m of 
their negotiations. The plenipotentiaries on hotli Hult s preached long 
sermons to each other, until the Fremh princes who wcie joined in tlio 
legation, c<nnpl€teiy fatigued, and seeing no probable termination of 
the conference, returned home indignant and disappointed, Tlic king 
of England and the emperor of (irimany joim-d the French monarcii 
in recommending the double application, Bomfme declared his readi- 
ness to resign, if Benedict would set tlie example, but the latter pontiff 
absolutely refused submission. An army w'as sent to compel him to 
obedience; Avignon was taken, and Benedict besieged in his palace, 
hut his obstinacy continued unsliaken, and the party feuds which the 
weakness of the king encouraged in France, gave him Jiopcs of fi]|4 
triumph. 

The state of the western governments tended to protract the schism 
of the Church; the king of France fell into idiotc) ; Richard IE was 
deposed in England by his cousui Jicnry IV.; the duke of Anjou was 
driven from Naples; the Byxantine emperor and the king of Hungary 
Were harasted by the Turks, whose increaring power threatenf’d rum 
♦q both; the Spanish peninsula was distracted by the Moorish wars: 
tmi the Emperor Wenceslaus was forced to abdicate by the Germoa 
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electors. Boniface took adrantage of these circumstances to estabiisb 
the papal claim to the first-fruits of ^ ecclesiastical benefice^ and to 
render himself absolute master of Rome, by fortifying the citadel and 
castle of St. Angelo. The Roman citizens were deprived of the last 
shadow of their former franchises; the readiness with which they 
submitted is, however, a sufficient proof that they were unworthy of 
freedom. The pope did not long survive this triumph; the Roman 
cardinals elected Innocent YU. to supply his place; but he died about 
twelve months after his elevation, and was succeeded by Gregory XIL 
(a.d. 1401)). Benedict having in the mean time recovered his free- 
doro, protested against the Roman elections, but offered to hold a 
personal conference with Gregory for reconciling all their differences. 
The cardinals, weary of these controversies, deserted the rivals, and 
having assembled a general council at Pisa, elected a third pope, who 
took the title of Alexander V. 

There w'ere now three heads to the Christian church, Liidislaus 
and some of the Italian cities supportcil Gregory ; the kings of Scot- 
land and Spain adhered to Benedict; while Alexander was recognized 
in the rest of Christi tidom. The disputes of these hostile pontiffs 
had greatly tended to enfrancliise tlie human mind, atfd weaken the 
hold of superstition ; AViekliffe’s doctrines spread in England, and 
in Germany they ware lulvocated by John Huss, A\ho eloquently 
denounced the conujitions that debased the pure docrines of Chris- 
tianity. Pope Alexander was preparing to resist tlie progress of the 
courageous reformer, nlien lus death threw the affairs of tlie C hurch 
into fresh confusion. 

The presonco of an armed force induced the cardinals to elect 
John XXIII., whose promotion gave great scandal, as he was more 
rmiarkahle for his military tlian his religious qualifications (a.d. J411). 
John soon compelled l.»iulislaus to abandon Gregory’s party; lie then 
aftSionblt'd n general council at Rome, where sentioicc of condemnation 
W'as pronounced on tlie doctiines of IIuss .and Wickliffc. But Ijadis- 
laus soon grew ^^oa^y of peace, lie led an anny against Rome, plun- 
dered tlie cify, and compelled the pope to sock protection from 
Eigismond, cmj>eior of Germany. John consented very reluctantly to 
the iinperial demand, that the schism should finally be terminated by 
a general council ; he made an ineffectual effort to have the aisembly 
held in one of liis o\\n cities, hut vSigisniond insisted that it should 
meet in Constance, JoJin then attempted to interpose delays, but 
the general voice of Gbristrmdom was against him ; be judged his 
lituation accurately, when, pointing to Constance from the summit of 
the Alps, he exclaimed, Y'hat a fine trap for catching foies.” 

attention of all Christendom was fixed upon the ddibefutioia 
of the council of Constance, whither bishops, arobostadon> and theo- 
logians, flocked from every part of Europe (a.d. 1415). John Huai, 
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IiAving the emperor* Mfe-eoDdaet^ appeared before the council 
to defend hii doctrine*, but Sigiamond wa« persuaded to forfeit Lii 
pledge, and delitrer the courageous refomier to his enemies, to be 
tried for heresy. Pope John was not treated better, a uiminmouR 
TOte of the council demanded his abdication; he lied to Austrio, but 
he was overtaken and detained in the same prison with IIuss, until 
he ratified the sentence of his own deposition. Gr(‘gorv XU. soon 
after abdicated the pontificate, but Ifenediet still continue<l obstinate; 
his means of resistance, however, were so trilling, that the rounril 
paid little attention to Iiie refusal. Juhn IIus.m, and bis fiiend Jerome 
of Prague, were sentenced to be burned at the stake ns obstinate 
heretics, but their persecutors could not stop the progress of the 
truth; the Hussites in Ibihemia had recourse to arms fur the defence 
of tlielr liiierties, and und'T the command of the heroic Zisca, main- 
tained the cause of civil :uid rtligimis hlu rty, in nmn^ glorious fields. 

The emperor, the princes of German}, and the Knglish dtputies, 
strenuously urged the council to examine the ulmtn'H of tlie (’burcb, 
and form some plan for its thorough r* formation , but tlie prelates, 
fearing that some propos^ds might Ik? made injurious to their interests, 
steadily resisted ihcfie efforts ; dtcluring that the ebctlon of a pope 
ought to have prt*ctdence of all other buHin<*hs. After long dispuiei*, 
the choice of the cU^ctors fell on Utlio C'uloima, a Uomun noble, who 
took the title of Martin V. The new pontiff combined with the 
cardinals to strnogle all the plauH of refbiin, and the council, from 
whose dclil'Cratioiis so much had heen <*xperted, teiniitiutcd its siltiiigs, 
without having apj^lied any cfleetuid rdin dy to tlu' evils which had 
]iroducfMl the schism. A promise, nulted, was made, that another 
council would Ik* convened, for the riderm of the Glmrrh, at Pavia, 
hut no one cared to claim its performance , the eeniluct of tliose who 
met at Constanci- conrinced tin- wfuld, tliut no ( fleet ual redress of 
grievances could be exju-cted from such aH»w‘Tnliltes, 

The projtxKs of reform, Ix'gnn at ('<)nhtan(e, \\( re roivnl at the 
conned of Itasle (a.D. 1431), but Fugeinus 1\'., the successor of 
Martin, soon felt that tlic proposed innovations woulil be fatal to 
the papal authority, anddiss^ihid tlie council. This jirccipilancy 
caused another Bchisrn, which lasted ten vear#.; but at lengtli the ix* 
duke of IStivoy, who had been cbov^'n pope by the parliwins of the 
council, under the name of Felix V., gave in bis jubmishiun ; and the 
coundi, from whose lalmurs so much had been cxjicctiKl, ended by 
doing nothing. Still the convocations of the prelate* of Christendom 
fti Constance and Idasle struck a fatal blow against tlie de«j>oti«m of 
the pope*. Henceforth moiinrchs had, or seemed to have, a court of 
•ppeal,-— one »o dreaded by the pontiffs, that the mere dread of its 
eoiiTocntion procured from them liberul concessions. Hut a n^ w and 
mart formidable enemy to the despotism of the pontiffs tlntn the 

I 2 
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reftistance of kings or of councils, was the progress of literature and 
knowledge, wliich brought the extravagant claims of spiritual and 
temporal rulers to be inrestigated on their real merits, not according 
to their asserted claims. 


Section II . — First Bemtal of Literature^ and Iimntiom in 
Science, 

In the controversy between Philip tlie Fair and Boniface VIII., 
literary talent was for the first time employed against the Church by 
John of Paris, a celebrated Dominican, who advocated the royal 
independence with groat zeal and considerable ability. The celebrated 
poet Dante Alighieri, who may Ijc regarded as the founder of Italian 
literature, and almost of the Italian language, followed the same 
course, advocating strenuously the cause of the Emperor Louis of 
Bavaria. Their example was a model for many other writers, who 
laid aside the shackles of authority, and supported the independence 
of states. But literature itself was subject to trammels which checked 
the progiess of improvement. Aristotle's system of philosophy, not 
as (iriginally formed by that great man, but modified in Arabian 
translations, and cumbeied hy sobohistic refinements, was the only 
subject deemed uortliy of atti-ntion. It was deemed a crime scarcely 
less than liercsy, to doubt of any explanation given by the schoolmen 
of physical, mental, or moral })hcnomcim. Poger Bacon, a Franciscan 
monk, was the first \riu) rcvive<l expciimental science; he made several 
iaiporlant discoveries m mcclianics and cliemistiy, but his great merit 
is to be found, not so much in liis various inventions and projects, as 
in the bold appeal ^^blcll he made to oxp<Timent and the observation 
of nature. Ills lectures at Dxford, published under tlie title of 
“Opus Majus” (a.i>, l‘2(>(i), raised against him a host of enunies; he 
was prohibited from giving instiuctions in the university, uud was 
subjected to confinement in bis convent. His scientific discoveries 
sYcre deemed a species of magic in that age of ignorance ; he was the 
first of the long li'st of \ic(imsof ecclesiastical persecution, and the 
leader of a long line of patriots \^ho supjmrted the cause of intellec- 
tual and moral liberty against the odious encroachments of spiritual 
despotism. The emancipation of literature accompnied that of 
science ; the impulse which Ihmte had given to the cultivation of 
Italian poetry was long felt, be was followed hy Petrarch and Boccacio, 
whose writings nt once elevated the character and formed the language 
of their countrymen. 

Several new inventions or perhaps importations from the remote 
East, accelerated the ptt>greM of men in learning and the arts. Of 
tluso we may mcUlion nioie particularly the art of fonnlng paper 
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from paintiug in oil, <he »rt of printing, tbc nto of gun- 

powder, and of tbe mariner'* compas*. 

^ Before the inrention of linen paper, parchment wa» genorally used 
IB Europe, l>oth for copying books and preferring public rtsconls. 
This material was scarce and dear; in consequence of iu scarcity, the 
writiiig ^vaB often effaced from ancient manuscripts, and new matter 
written on the parchmenta. Some of the most Toluable classical w urks 
were thus sacrificed to make room for idle legends of saints and trifiing 
theological dissertations. In some of these, cidled palimpsests, the 
old writing is faintly legible under that of the monks, and some 
important fragments hare thus been recovered. When the Arabs 
conquered Bokhara (A.rn 7U^), they arc sjiid (0 have found a Jaige 
manufactory of cotton-paper ut Samnreand, which is rot impndnihic, 
as the fabric was known in C’liina Ixfore the (dmitittn era. Tliry 
brouglit the knowledge of the rut info their western terntori^ s, but the 
scarcity of the materials long impeded its jirogress. At length, in the 
thirteenth centur}', it ^vas discoeml that linen would answer all the 
purposes of cotton; hut wiien, where, or by whom, this valuahlc dis- 
coTcry was made, cannot be ascert}un(‘d. As ilax nnd hemp are 
chiefly the growth of northern countries, the claim of the tlermans to 
the inrentiou seems better founded than that of ilie Italians; the first 
great factory of linen-paper of which we Iiutc any certain accounts 
was cstahllhlicd at Xuremberg ( \.1‘. L190), hut there is reason to 
hclieve that paper was manufactured in western Europe a ccntuiy 
earlier. 

The invention of painting in oils is usually attributed to two 
brothers, V;in Eyck, of whom the younger, called John of Brugo*, 
flcurlfihed towanU the close of the tltirt^cntli centiuy. 'J’he invention, 
however, is of much earlier date, hut (hr ijrotln rs deserve the merit 
of having hrouglit it into practical use, and carried it to a high degree 
of perfection. Owing to this invention, mewb rn paintings excel the 
ancients botli in finish of execution and permanence. 

More important than either of those was the invention of printing, 
which seems to have Wen at lean j>artiully derived from the Fast. 
Solid blocks of wood, graven with pictuiesi and legends, were used in 
China from a very re-niote period, 'liny were first introduced into 
Europe for the manufacture of playing cards, wljich became very 
popular aliout tbc close of the tlurleenlh century. The card maini- 
facturers soon began to publish wood-cufs of remarkable persons and 
CTCDt* in sacred history, or the Lives of (he Stiints, accompanied with 
brief descriptions graven on the block, and thus we find a spcdcs of 
Stereotype printing in use before the discovery of moveable (v'pe*. 
Bie great iroproverocnl of having sepunite tyj>ei for each lett<T, was 
mftde by John Gutenberg, a citircn of Mnvenec (aj>. lirui); he uM*d 
n&all blocks of wood, but the matrix for casting mctiU type* wav soon 
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after deriacd by Peter SchocfiPer, of Gembeim. Gutenberg established 
the first printing press known in Europe, at Strasburg; thence he 
removed to Mayence, where he entered into partnership with John 
Fust, or Faustus, whose ingenuity greatly contributed to perfect tlw 
invention. Gutenberg did not put his name to any of the books h« 
printed; Faustus, more ambitious of fame, placed his name and that 
of his piirtner to his celebrated Psalter, and thus received no small 
share of the glory that properly belonged to the first discoverer. The 
art of engraving on copper was discovered about the same time as the 
use of moveable types but its history is very obscure. 

Scarcely leas important than printing was the manufacture and 
use of gunpowder. This invention includes several discoveries which 
it is of importance to distinguish from each other: first, the discovery 
of the detonating power of saltpetre; second, the process of unitiug 
saltpetre with charcoal and sulphur, or the manufacture of gunpowder; 
third, the use of gunpowder in artificial firew'orks; fourth, its use as 
a projectile force for throwing shot, *S;c.; and fifth, its use in mines for 
blowing up walls, fortifications, &c. These discoveries w^re indepen- 
dent of each other, and took place at different times; we must therefore 
coifsider them separately. 

The explosive power of saltpetre was probably known in the East 
from a very remote age, for that substance is produced abundantly, fit 
for use, both in India and China; and ancient traditions describe th« 
repuFes of invaders by luuneliing artificial lightnings from walU, 
manifestly referring to the use of some detonating substance. With 
les^ certainty we may conjecture that the process of compounding 
saltpetre with other ingredients, was brought from the remote East by 
the Saracens. Friar Bacon, the first Euro[>ean writer who deKribe« 
the composition of gunpowder, derived his knowledge of chemistry 
cliiefiy from the Aruhiari writers, who were the originators of that 
Bcicncc. Among the Chinese, the usi‘ of deflagrating compounds for 
artificial fireworks, is of very ancient date. The employment of gun- 
powder for throwing bullets and stones began in Europe about the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, u was introduced by the 
Samcens in their Spanish wars; and the first certain account of thii 
change in warfare, is in on Arabian history of tlie siege of Beca, by 
the king of Granada (a.d. 1312). It is generally supposed tbftt the 
Genoese were the first who use<l powder in mines, to destroy widk 
and fortifications, at the siege of SemiieMa (i.n. 1487)* Bombs and 
aaortars aro said to have been invented by Malatcsta, prince of Rimini 
(a.o. 14fi7); and al>out the same time guns, or rather portabiocaniKuiii, 
began to be used by idlers. Severai circumttances prevented the 
immediate adoption of fire-arms and artillery in war: habit made 

many prefer Uieir ancient weapons; the construction of cumo&f wai 
imperi^t, they were made more frequently of wood, liathor, or iron 
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hoops than solid metal, and were therefore liaUe to bunt ; the gun* 
powder was of imperfect manu^ture, and frequently failed in the 
held. Abore di, the imui*clad duTulry of Europe opposed a change 
in the art of war, which greatly lowered the Talue of knights and 
caralry. Th<‘y described the invention as murderous, inhuman, and 
treacherous; they aterred 

It was great pity, so it was, 

This nlknoos saltpetre thauld be digged 
Out of tiie bowels of the baniileee oartii, 

Which many a good tall feilow had dtetroytHl, 

The last great invention that requires notice, is the polarity of the 
magnet, and its application to the mariner's compass. There are few 
European nations that have not at some time or other arrogated to 
themselves the m<rit of this discovery; hut few more successfully 
than the Italians, whose claiiiiB, until of late days, hare l>een r(*garded 
as establishcil. ll was generally heheved that the inventor of thU 
precious instrument avos Flavio Gioia, a native of Amtdfi, in tho 
kingdom of Naples; and so precise were the historians, that they 
specihed the date of the invention as either a.i>. 1302, or llKKi A 
more careful examination of the subject showed that tlie magnet's 
polarity had been noticed by Cbiin se, Amhian, and even Kumpean 
writers, long iKjfore the couimcncenient of tne fourteenth century, and 
hence it w'as fairly inferred that the Amalfiluns could only claim the 
merit of introducing the indention into Europe, or at most of applying 
it to the purposes of navigation. 

Great obscurity continued to rest ov(T the question, until the 
attention of the late celebrated OrienbiliHl, Klaproth, wjis directed to 
the subject. 11 is work is so little known, that il will l>c interesting 
to extract from it some purtieulurs res|><*cting tins interesting point in 
the hntory of human civilisation. 

The time when the polarity of the magnet was first known to llio 
C’hiac«i<‘ is lost in the* night of antiquity. Hut many centuries InToro 
the Christian era, this projierty of the load -stone was applied to the 
comstructiou of magnetic charioU. In the front of these cUiiriots, u 
doll, made of light materiala, was fixed upon n pivot, a magnetic bar 
was passed through its extended arm, so contrived that it iuvariahiy 
pointed to the south, which was tlic GA/r/i, or s.acred point, to winch 
ihe Chmess always turned when performing their devotions, llie 
original use of these charioU was mertdy to discover the kihlchy u 
purpose to which the mariner's compass is frequently applied ninong 
Mohammedan nations. 

It is obvious that the step from the magnetic clmriot to tbo mari- 
ners compass is not one of great difficulty; Imt it was prohnhly not 
mode until the Chinese began to direct their attention to navigatmii, 
%nder th* Tsin dynasty, that is, between the middle of the third and 
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the comraen cement of the fifth centurieg of our era. The mode in 
which the magnet, or magnetized needle, was at first used bj Oriental 
nationi, is thus described by Bailak, an Arabian writer of the thir- 
teenth century: "‘The captains that navigate the Syrian sea, when 
the night is so dark that they cannot see a star, by which they might 
determine the cardinal points, fill a vessel with water and shelter it 
from the wind. They then take a needle, which they stick info a 
splinter of wood, or a reed in the form of a cross, and throw it upon 
the surface of the w ater, Afterw-ards they take a piece of loadstone, 
large enough to fill the hand, which they bring near the surface of the 
water, and then give the water a motion towards the right, by stirring 
it, s^j that the water begins to revolve. Then they suddenly withdraw 
their hands, and the needle ceitainly points north and south.” This 
clumsy contrivance, called the water compass,” was the first kind 
used both in Asia and Europe, and the Coreans had not abandoned it 
so late as the middle of the lust century. We have no certain account 
of the introduction of the compass into Europe, but writers of the 
twelfth century, speaking of It, as far as w'e know for the first time, 
mention it as a thing gcneially known. From this sudden notoriety 
of the polarity of the magnet, it seems probable that its use had been 
practically known to sailors, before it engaged the attention of the 
learned. Only one century' previous to this notoriety, we find that the 
nortlicni navigatois had no better expedient for directing their course, 
than watching the tlight of biids. “ The old northern sailors,” says a 
Danish chronicle, "'took a supply of ravens for their guides; they used 
to let these buds fly from theii harks when in the open sea; if the 
birds returned to the ship, the sailors concluded that there w'as no land 
in siglit, but if they flew off, the vessels w'cre steered in tlie direction 
of theii flight.” The improvements In the compass were made by 
slow degrees, and for the most important of them the world is indebted 
to Englishmen. 


Sr( HON TIL — Progress of Commerce, 

From the loginning of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century the ( (vmmerce of ^Europe was engrossed by the Italian, 
Hnnseulic, and Flemish citiee. The Italians, but more especially the 
Florentines, (lenocse, and Venetians, possessed the trade of the 
Levant. The Genoese exclusively monoj>olized the commerce of the 
Black tvn, wliile the Venetians traded to the ports of Syria and 
Egypt. The jealousy of the rival republics led to sanguinary wart, 
which ended in rendering the Venetians tupreme in the MediterraneaD. 
The manufacture of silk which Lad been introduced into Skily from 
Greece, spread thence into rnriout partt of Italy, but the largett 
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£actoriei were establislied at Veoice. Thii city tupplied the greater 
part of Europe with wlkt, $pice*> and Atiiitic produce. Italian mer- 
chants, commonly called llomhnrdi, carried these goods into the 
AOribern and western kingdoms. The privileges and exemptions 
granted them by sovereigns, cmihled them to rule the traffic of 
Europe, and to become the cluef bankers and money*dcnlers m its 
different states'. 

But all the Italian free cities did not enjoy equal prosperity, Tlio 
states of Ix>mbardy that had wrested their treedom from the German 
emperors, soon fell into anarchy. Ihsgusted with tlie advantages by 
which tltey knew not how to profit, some voluntarily resigned their 
liberties to new masters, while oiluis }ieldc‘d to usurpers, 'I'hus the 
mjtrquis of Et»(e became lord of Modena and lieggla (a.i>. the 

house of Gonrago gained jio.ssessmn of Mantua, and the ^'ilwmnu took 
the title of dukes of Milan (a.d. IdlO). Florence relumed its freedom 
and prosperity for a longer jm ikhI. It wan not until the reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. (a.d. that its repuhhean form ot govern- 

ment wivs ftlroh^hed, and the supreme authority usuiped by the princely 
family of the Medicis. 

The rivalry iK-tween the (hoioese and VenetlaiiH h d. lus we hare 
already mentioned, to long and di-adly waiJn. dhe last and most 
memorable of tliese, was that adlcd the war oi C’hiozra (a.d. Id7l0* 
llie Genoese, after having guined a signal victory ovir tlie \ enetian 
fleet, Icfoie Pola, in the Adnutie S-a, penetrated into the inmost 
lagoons of Venict% and seized the ]K>rt ol (.’iuoz/ai. Hud the Genoese 
acted with more promjttitude, Venice itsdl might have been taken, 
its citizens, in the firnt moment of dismay, luiving unsolved to quit 
their country, and seek refuge in ( aiidia. i’lie tanlirKSSof tliefienoesc 
adiuinil aflorded them time to recover their eeumge. Lxeited by a 
generous emulation, all classes vied with <aeh other to nqH'l the 
luvader*^; a new fleet was equipped in a ver\ bin !' sjiace, i'hmzzir was 
recovered, and the Genoese received so ere a check, tliat tln-y were 
no longer able to contest the suprf nuny <'r the sea with their rivals. 

But these wars were not tlm only cauitc ol the decline of Genoa . 
the streets of tiie city frequently slieanu<l with the bbx>d of rival 
factions; the nobles and commons It/ught for snpreniocy, v^hich want 
of intcmid union prevented eitlier paity.froui inointiuning ; and at 
Jenglh, incapable of governing ihemtelves, they sougiit the piotcction 
of foreign powers. AVuh their usual incoiisUncy, the Gmoese were 
ever changing masters; twice they placed themselve.s under the king 
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of France^ but after a short experience of French rule, took for their 
mvereigiL, first the marquii of Montforrat, and afterwards the duke of 
Milan. From the year 1464, Genoa remained a dependency on the 
dttohy of Milan, until 1528, when it recorered its former freedom. 

Whilst the power of the Genoese republic was declining, that of 
Venice was increasing by rapid strides. The permanence given to its 
government by introducing the principle of hereditary aristocracy, 
saved |the state from internal convulsions, while the judicious esta- 
blishment of commercial stations, on the shores of the Adriatic and 
Levlfrit, secured and fostered its trade. The greatest advantage that 
the Venetians obtained over their commercial rivals, arose from their 
treaty with the sultan of Egypt (a.d. 1343): by this alliance, the 
republic obtained full liberty of trade in the Syrian and Egyptian 
ports, with the privilege of having consular establishments at Alex* 
andna and Damascus. These advantages soon enabled them to 
acquire supreme command over the trade of central and southern 
Asia ; the spices and other commodities of India were brought to 
fcsyrian markets, and the Genoese establishments on the Black Sea 
soon bocaino worthless. The territorial acquisitions of the republic 
on the northern coasts of the Adriatic, formed a powerful state about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. Dalinaz and Enuli w'ere wrested 
from the king of Hungary, and the most important districts of eastern 
Lombardy con(|uered from the dukes of Milan. But the power of 
the republic »us less secure than it aj)peared; oppressive to its 
dependencies, it provoked hostile feelings, \^hich only waited for an 
opportunity to blaze forth in open rebellion ; insolent to all the 
aurrounding powers, a secret jealousy and enmity were excited, which, 
at no distant date, exposed Venice to the resentments of a league too 
poweiful to be resisted. 

We have already mentioned the Hanseatic confederation of the 
commercial cities in northern and western Europe, to protect their 
trade Irom pirates and robbers. In the fourteenth century, the 
league became so extensive as to form an important power, that 
claimed and nxeried the respect of kings and emperors. The mari- 
tune cities of Oennany, from the Scheldt and the isles of Zealand, all 
round to the borders of Livonia, joined the confederacy, and several 
cities in the interior sought its protection, and admission into its 
alliance. Ihe brat known act of confederation was signed by tho 
deputies of the several cities at Cologne (A.D. 1364). AU the ihied 
cities were divided into four circles, whose limits and capitals varied 
at difTerfiit periods; the general administration of the confederacy wu 
entrufctted to a confederacy nhich assc'mbled triennially at Lubeck. 
In the early part of the fifteenth century, no less than eighty cities 
sent delegates to the congrew, while many others were connected witk 
the league, though they had not the power of ftcnding delsgote*. 
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PwMnng the emciosive eommem of the Baltic Sea, the Haase towaa 
exescised the light of making war tad peace, and forming aUmacea; 
they equipped powerful fleets and waged succeasfli} wars with the 
northern toTereigna that attempted to interfere with their monopoly, 
or limit die pririleges extorted from the ignorance or weakaett of tiieir 
predecMsort. 

The Hanseatic thipa exported from the north sea«, hemp, flax, 
timber, furs, leather, copper, com, and the produce of their fisheries 
Herrings, which were at tliat time taken in great abundance on the 
Norwegian coast, formed one of their most Inenitive articlea of'eom- 
merce, on account of the strictness with which Lent was observed by 
the southern nations of Europe. The produce of the north was 
exchanged in the western markets for cloths, stuffs, wined, drugs, and 
spices. The principal marts were Bruges for the Flemish countries, 
London for England, Bergen for Norway, and Novogorod for Ruasm. 
In the close of the fifteenth century, Novogorod was deprived of its 
republisan constitution, and the merchants migrated to Niu'ta and 
Revel. Through the Flemings the Hanseatic eommcrcial cities were 
brought into connection with those of Italy; the merchants of both 
met in the fairs and markets of Bruges, where the jiroducc of the 
unexplored North was exchanged for (hat of the unknown regions of 
India. The progress of trade, and the intercourse thus effected 
between remote nations, excited u love for maritime and inland dis- 
covery, nhich soon produced important changes, and aidtd the other 
causes that neccssanly led to the oveithrciw of the confederation. 

Extensive as wai the commerce of the Hiinseatu' cities, it pos- 
sessed neither j)ermancncc nor durability. llaMiig neither produce 
nor manufactures of their own, the merchants had merely a ciirrying 
trade, and the profits of simple barter, eonHe(}uentiy the progrcM of 
industry, especially in countries where the useful arts were culnvatcfl, 
raised powerful riruls against tliem, and gave commerce a new dirco- 
tion. The establishment of stalde govrrpmenU aUo injurious to 
a confederation, whose chief utility wan to afford protection against 
the piracy of northern adventurers, ami tlic robbery of turbulent feudal 
lords. When the limits of imperial and feudatory power were finally 
determined, the German princes gradually acquired tiie commanding 
influence that necessarily results from, temtorial pORsmions, and 
recovered their supremacy over the cities that had l>cen withdraw^ 
from their authority. This result was hastened hy the internal dU- 
amsioas of the confederate cities. Situated at considerable distances 
from each other, their interests often clashed, and the congress, occu- 
pied in recondling disputes, could never direct its attention to any 
plan for colonial or territorial acquisition; still less could they form a 
syWemado union of mercantile estaUithments in which the guiu 
9»e DifeMirity ensured the loss of the otiier. When the northern 
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to preserve tbeir fnoaopolj^ of thfi Babble which they werefoioed 
to sbafs wub the mel’diiairt^ of England tid ^oMaifiL ' The oonfede- 
racy thus grtfdiialjy ^iMined, until^in theisewiiteeffth centniy, this 
league, once so extensive, included onl/ the eities of Hahiburgb, 
Lubeck, and Bremen. * ^ * I' * ^ ' 

I* Flanders, commercial prosperity was based oh manufacturing 
industiy; the Flemings supplied tlie principal markets Emt>pe with 
cloth in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; w]iil<t, tlirougli the 
commercial cities of Italy, they were enabled to send the produce of 
their looms to tlie ports of the Levant, and exchange them for spices, 
jewels, and otlier articles of Oriental luxury. The wealtli,^he popu- 
lation, and the rcsouices of the«e cities rendered the earls ofEJanders 
uioie wealthy, and scaicely less powerful than their nj^minal Sove- 
reigns, tlie kings of Fiance. Wlieii Edward I. of Engkind^dshcd to 
recover (luienne, which had been wrested from ins piedcc^cssQrs, he 
sought the alliance of (luy do Dampierre, earl of Flandeis, an(b»pro- 
posecl to make the earl's daughter, Philippa, iiis queen; being attracted 
boih hy her personal charms and the enoimous sums piomised as her 
dowry. 8o gre.it was the lad\’b wealth, and such the importance 
Httach(‘d to the Flemish alliance, that Philip the Fair had recourse to 
the most infunous treachery in order to defeat tlie mairiage. As he 
wars the godfather of the young lady, he invited her and the earl to 
pay him a lisit in Paiis; but no sooner did tliey leacli tlie capital than 
he Ihiew tliem both into prison, declaring that the marriage of so 
W(‘al(hy an heiiess could not he arranged without the consent of the 
Buperioi lord, and that the carl was guilty of ftdony in promising the 
liaiui of his daugliter to an enemy of the kingdom. Guy escaped 
from piisrin, hut lii.s daughter died a captive, under circumstances 
which led to ,a strong suspicion of poison, the enrl believing, or 
feigning to believe the charge, assembled his chief vassals at Grammont, 
and there, in tlie [trescnce of the ambassadors from England, Germany, 
and Lorraine, he solemnly renounced his allegiance to the crown of 
France, and proclaimed w,ir against Philip. Such was tlie commence- 
ment of the long series of Flemish wars, which early assumed the form 
of a despemte struggle Iretwecn the mercantile and lauded aristocracy. 

Comnierre and manufactures had brouglit together a large and 
wealthy |^)puiation Into the cities of Flanders; the burgesses had pur- 
cliased charters of privileges from their respective lords, being well 
aware that inunici[)jl freedom was necessary to commercial prosperity; 
they began to iivul their former masters in wealth and influence, and 
they formed an order of their own, which wos as much respected in the 
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«l kw of tbctir jpovM to ill^M>(i*iir^t tlif/ 

i«grt;tt«d the groiirthid^tltottoiiotad^^w^ nhkk itttested eootttm^* 
home* aj»d stoztK ttkk^^iH«d ihflueMHiot ftsfefkJf ^ tbirt whicJj 
hhd hitherto att mt eA ofelyivety^to cuitlei^illMlJ^tatet. Muntcipul 
ipnnupities were/oanSto Be at vanoiicc with feudal privileges; neither 
the merchants ifbr irTc ncj)1eji would inake*8iich coneewioni as might 
form the basis of I reasonable compromise, and war was thus rUfcdered 
ineritahht Vnder the guidtuice of several eminent and popular 
loaders, pnrlicularly the two ArtaTcldcs, the mercantile Flemings 
juaintahied a long and vigorous warfare ngninst their oaris and aristo- 
craoj, th>»ugh the latter ^^ere supported h) the whole ]>owcr of France. 
Attlie dose of the contest, the trading cities pres^ rvtnl tlieir immuni- 
ties; l»vt in the course of the ^^a^, cnpituliHts hail been ruine<l, artiian« 
had fltsl tv| inor^ ]>eacefui lands, tbe nobles srere unjHnerislied, and 
the jH'fiiantSiSeduccd to despair. Though the Flemings continued to 
retain a Jarge share of tlieir coinmc iciul and innnufartunng tupremacy, 
thc^ liad the uiortifieution to ^^itness the riM- of a poweriul rival in 
England, where the woollen manufacture gradually attained to a 
grcut< r licight than it had reached even in h'lan<i<*rs. 

Wool was tlio most important article of Hnti^h produce; and the 
riantag^-net raonatxhi endeavoured (o secure for tininselvi'S a large 
share of the profits arising from all transactions (‘onneeted with it, h) 
forbidding it to be Ixmght or sold m anv innikets e\c^*|>t tlie staph* 
towns, f'onsiderabh' ('iiibarnishinent was produced hv fretjuent changes 
of the staple, und, as these alleralions were usuaDy made for the con- 
venitncc of foreign purchascrfli, they laid the f<»unda(ion (<f that jealousy 
of foreigners which inoie tlmii ruiv other cau»<‘ lots dcrang*ti ilic com- 
nit rce of Knghind. In ]2t>l, the harons, rniaged Ij\ the partiality 
whudi lienry III. sIiovmmI to the Frcncli conncttions of his i[uecT>, 
passed a law* prohibiting the eipoitation of ntxd, and ordaining that 
no woollen cloths should be worn except sucli ns were woven nt home. 
At this time, raw woo) was the most important of llntihli exports; for, 
in lti49, we find the pailiament remoiistraling tliat the king, by an 
illegal imposition of forty shillings on each suck of wool exported, hud 
levied tKbOOO/, a-ycar, which would mukc the annual exfmrt of word 
eleven millioiu of pounds avoirdupois. The medium ]>rire of wool nt 
the time was about 5/. per sack; the whole annual value of export 
139,900/. l?ucK a sunt was too important to Uie producers to W lost ; 
the law prohibiting exportation was either repealed or permitted to 
fall iirto desuetude, for about the middle of the fourteenth ccnturi*, 
we find that wool constituted about thirteen-fourteenths of the cniiro 
exports of tbe kingdom. 
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littk cl0tli was made in England, and that (mlj of di^noaraeiaEt 
^•cnpdon, ontil Edward 111., in the year 1331, krited weareray 
dyara, and fullers to come over from Flanders and settle in England, 
promiaing them his protection and faToor on condition that they would 
iftrry on their trades here, and teadi the knowledge of them to his 
subjects. The natire wooUgrowers and merchants looked upon these 
foreign manufactuitrs With very jealous eyes, especial^jr when Edward 
created a monopoly in their farour, by prohibiting the we^ng of any 
cloth but of English fabric ; and many petitions are preserved from the 
weavers of woollen stuffs, complaining of the heavy impositions laid 
upon them by the corporations, in which the corporation of Bristol is 
especially conspicuous. The manufacture, however, took root and 
flourished, though it received a severe check from the jealousy of 
parliament, which, by a very unwise law, prohibited the export of 
woollen goods, and permitted that of unwrought wool. 

The iand-ovvners of England were slow in discovering that their 
own prosperity was connected with that of the manufacturing interest 
Their avowed object in legislation was to keep up the high price of 
the raw material, the wool grown upon their estates; and they had 
the honesty to say so in the picamble to a statute (14 Rich. 4) 
prohibiting any denizen of England from buying wool except from the 
owners of the sheep and for his own use. This of course closed the 
home market; the grower, in his aniieU to grasp the profits of the 
' woobmerchant and retailer in addition to his own, found that he had 
turned off bis best customers; and we leain from a contemporary his- 
torian that the growers were reduced to the greatest distress by having 
the accumulated stock of tw'o or three years left on their hands. 

In the reign of Henry VL, not more than a century after its intro- 
duction, the woollen manufacture had tbiiven so well, that it was 
made to contribute to the revenue, and we were enabled to compete 
with the nations by whom we had been taught it, on equal terms; a 
reciprocity law, passed at this time, oidains, that ‘‘if our w'oollen 
goods were nut received in Brabant, Hulland, and Zealand, then the 
merchandise growing or wrought within the dominions of the duke of 
Burgundy shall be prohibited in England under pain of forfeiture." 
But there was already a growing jealousy between the landed**'and 
manufacturing interests, caused hy the rise in the price of labour, 
reiulting from increase of employment; for so early os the reign of 
Henry IV., an act wa« passed '‘that no one should bind his son or 
daughter to an apprenticeship, unless he was possessed of twenty 
thillingt. This attempt to limit the supply of labour in manufacture 
would have wholly destroyed the woollen trade, had not the first 
monarch of the bouse of Tudor granted an exemption from the act to 
the city of Norwich, and subaequently to the whole county of N<wfolk. 

The besetting error of legislators in tbia age was the belief that 
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fold «ad dim had aonae iahereiil and uitnMC Ttdu« in themseir«t^ 
tttdepeiidaat thair exchangeabla and markctabia ralae. The^ could 
not andarstand that the very eaaeace of all commeive it barter, and 
that money only servee as a third terra or common measure for ascer^ 
taining the coinparatiYe Talue of artkiei to be exchanged. Igno- 
rant of this fact, which, hy the way, is not unirersally understood at 
the present day, they made several attempts to compel foreigners to 
pay for Knglish goods in money. In 1429, a law was passed that no 
Englishman should sell goods to forci^ers except for ready money, or 
other goods delirered on the instant. 

This was such a fatal blow to tmde, that, in the very next year, 
the parliament was compelled to relax so fur ai* to admit of the s<il« of 
goods on six months’ credit With eijual wiftdein, and for the same 
perplexing reason, the prevention of the exjH>itation of treasure out 
of the country," a law was passed prohibiting foreign merchants from 
selling goods in tmglund to tiny uthiT foreigner.” This precious piece 
of legislation did not, of course, prevent the ex|M>rtiUion of the precious 
metals, but it prevented the iinpoit of nu'rchandi»H' and of bullion, a 
result which quite perplexed the legislature, but did not lead to tiie 
abolition of the foolish law, 

Henry VII., removed a sldl greater check to industry, liy restrain- 
ing the usurpations of corjKiratious. A law was enacted, that cor- 
ponitiona should not pass h)-)aws without the eonsent of three of the 
chief officers of state, they w'ere also prohibited from exacting tolls at 
their gates. The necessity of legislate intciferenec was proved hv 
the conduct of the corporations of tiloiicester and Worcester, which 
had actually impotw'd transit tidls on the Severn, — these, of course, 
were al>olislied. Hut tiu* monarch was not superior to the prejudicioi 
of his ago; he offixeil prices to woollen cloths, caps, and hftti, which, 
of courw, led to a detcnorution ot lh<’ Heveral articleii. Vet this law 
was highly extolled as a imuter- stroke of policy hy the statcimeii of 
the day. 

The parliaments in the reign of Henry VUI. were too busily 
engaged in enforcing the king's enpre es, hy inconsistent laws against 
heresy and treason, to pay much attention to trade and comment*, 
On^circumstance, however, connet ted with the woollen trade deservi s 
to be noticed. So greatly had our woollen motiufactures increased, 
that the Flemings, no longer able to compete with the English a« 
producers, entered into the carrying tnule, bought the English conimo- 
ditics, nod distributed them into other parts of Europe. In 
hostilities commenced between England and the Ix»w Countries; there 
was an immediate stognatiou of trade; the racrchanti having no longer 
their tuual Flemish customm, could not buy goods from the t luthiers, 
the clothiers in contequeace dismiised their workmen, and the starving 
operativei tumaltuottily demanded bread or blood. ' fehakspeurr, 
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Avhose fatlier was a woolstapler, and who therefore perhaps had heard, 
traditionally, as well as historically, of the sufferings of the clothiers, 
makes it a ground of charge against Wolsey, though he assigns 
another cause — 

'J’he clotliiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’lon^nngj have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, who, 

Unfit for other life, compelled by hunger, 

And lack of other means, in despcaate manner 
Danug the worst to the teeth, are all in uproar, 

And danger selves among them . — Henry VUL Act i. SC. 2. 

Wolsey scarcely knew liow to account for these riots; he tried 
force witli the workmen, but hunger ^^as stronger tlian the law; he 
threatened tlic clothiers unless they gave employment, but wages could 
not be paid from empty puises; at length he S(‘nt for the merchants, 
and commanded tliem to buy cloth as usual! The merchants replied, 
that they could not sell it as usual, and, notwithstanding his menaces, 
would give no other answer. At length the true remedy Avas dis- 
covered; an agreement aaus made that commeice should continue 
between the two states even dining Aiar. 

Ill the reign oi Eduard VI. an m t was ])assed, 1)}' which every one 
was prohibited from making elotli, unless he had serAed an apprentice- 
ship of scAcn yeais; this law AAas repealed in the fiist year of Queen 
Mary, as the preamble of the act states, “ because it had occasioned 
. tlic decay of the Avoolleii manufactory, and liad ruined several tOAvns.” 
It was, however, subsequently lebtoied by Edizabetli. 

The porseeutions of tiie riotest«int^ in Fiance, but more especially 
in Flander.s, drove many eminent manufacturers to seek refuge iu Eng- 
land, AAhere tliey Aveie gianoiisly rectned by Elizabeth. tShe passed 
an act relieving the counties of Somerset, (iloncester, and Wiltsliire, 
from the old oppressive statules, Avhleb confined tlie making of cloth 
to corporate towns, and tiade, thus permitted to choose its own 
loadities, began to flouiibb rapidly. In a rcmonstiaiiec of the Ilansc 
toAvns to the diet of the enipiie, in lo}{2, it is asseited that England 
exported annually about 200, GOO pieces of cl(»th. In thi.s reign, also, 
the Euglisli merchants, instead of selling tlieir goods to the Hanseatic 
and Elemibh traders, began to export themstdves; and their success 
so exasperated the llanse towns, that a general assembly was held at 
Lubcek to concert measures for distressing the English trade, But 
the jealousy of foreigners was far less injurious to British commerce 
thou the monopolies which Elizabeth created in countless abundance. 
An attempt, indeed, was made to remove one monopoly; but the 
experiment Avas not fairly tried, and its consequent ili-succm was 
used ns on argument against any similar ciTorts. By an old patent, 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers possessed the sole right of 
tiadlng in woelkn good'. This monstrous usurpation of the staple 
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commodity of the kingdom wm too Isid eren for that age of 
darkness, and Elirabetb opeocd the trade ; but the Merchant Adren- 
tttrcrs entered into a conspiracy not to make parchases of cloth, 
and the queen, alarmed at the temporary suspension of trade, restored 
the patent* 

In the reign of James I. it was calculated that nine- tenths of the 
commerce of the kingdom consisted in woollen goods. Most of the 
cloth was exported raw, and was dyed and dressed hr the Dutch, who 
gained, it was pretcnde<l, 4innually by this manufacture. 

The king, at the instigation of Cockauie and some otlier l>ondori 
merchants, issued a proclamation prohihiling the exportation of mw 
clotlis; the Dutch and Germans mot this piece of legislation hr pro- 
hibiting the importation of Engli'-h died cloth ; the ('(msoquenc** nos, 
that our export trade nas dinunished hr ino-thiids^ mid the price of 
wool foil from seventy to eight \ ycr cent. The king was forced to 
recall his ])ro<:lamation. In the u'lir 1(122 u hoard of tnide nos erected, 
as the commission states, ‘Mo remedv tlie Imv priie of wool, and the 
decay of the noolleu inanufaetor\ /’ li ii> r(c ommon led to the com- 
missioners to examine ‘M\h(‘ther a greater freedom of trade, and an 
exemption from the restraint of exclusive companies’, would not be 
]>cneficiiil/' A gratifving proof of the progress of intelligence; but, 
unfortunately, it led to no praetieal lesiilt. 

English commoree increased greatli under the (’ommonwealth, 
because no regard was paid to the j^rerogative whence the charteri of 
the exclusive companies weie deiived. and !>eriiuse tlic progress of 
democmtical principles led the country gentlemen to hind their sons 
apprentices to meieliants. Dut with llic Kestoration came the old 
rage for prohihitions and ]»rott*ctions, two thousand inanufaclurcm 
from AVarwickshlre, and a great nurnU'r from Ilcrefortlshire, emignited 
to the ralatinate ; and, in the (.'ompnny of Mercimnt Adven- 

turers declared, in a pulbc uiemonal, that the while-clothing trade 
bad uhated from ICKMMIO pieces to 11, (Hit)! In however, tome 

AValloon* were encouraged to introduce the manufarture of fine clotlis, 
from Spanish wool onI\, without the admixture of any inferior wool ; 
but the progress of tlii* branch of trade was very slow*, owing chiefly 
to our municipal laws, which pressed lieavily on foreigners. 

It could not be asserted that the slosv prr^gress of the woollen 
manufactory was owing to any want of legislative protc-ction; the 
exportation <tf wool, facetiously called owHng in our old laws, because 
it was principally carried on during the night, was prohibited by many 
iCTerc statutes. One, passed in the reign of Elizabeth, makes the 
transportation of live sheep, or the embarking them on board any 
ship, ‘‘for llie first offence, forfeiture of goods and imprisonment for 
one year, and that at the end of the year, the left hand shall be cut 
off in some public market, and shall there be nailed up in the opemst 
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place; and the second offence is felony.” And this statute is the more 
remarkable when contrasted with one then in force, by which it was 
enacted that ^ no person shall keep or hare more than two thousand 
iheep, on pain to pay a heavy forfeit for every sheep above the 
number.” 

It is not necessary to bring down the history of our great staple 
manufactory to a later date. What has been already stated is sufficient 
to illustrate the evils which arose frora legislative interference with the 
natural course of commerce, industry, and capital in past ages. It 
must not, however, he supposed that this impolicy was peculiar to 
England ; on the contrary, English statesmen were generally in advance 
of the lest of Europe, and monopolies were only supported by corrupt 
adventurers. The nobility and the country gentlemen of England resisted 
the imposing of any unnecessary shackles on trade until after the 
Restoration of Charles 11., when the system of protection began to be 
introduced; that system derived its chief support from the short- 
sighted cupidity of the manufacturers themselves, and the entire blame 
must not therefore be attributed to the legislature. 

The extension of English commerce during the period of history 
we have been examining '^as very slow. ‘The long ^va^8 of France, 
and the civil wars of the Roses, diverted attention from the peaceful 
pursuit of trade. It nas not until after the acccsbion of Henry Vll. 
that England began to feel the impulse for maritime discovery and 
commercial enterprise ninth lind hithrrto been confined to southern 
Europe; the cfiectsaf tins change belong, bowoer, to a more advanced 
period of history, and mil come under consideration in a future 
chapter. 


Skction IV. — ncTolHt(o)t$ of fit rmantf^ Fra)iCi\ and Spain* 

Fiiom the period of the accession of Rodolph, the first emperor of the 
bouse of ILvpsburgli, the (iennan empire began to assume a consti- 
tutional form, mid to be consolidated by new laws. Under the 
goveniment of Albert, the son of Rudolph, an important change took 
place in i>wit/t>rland, which, at the commencement of the fonrteentil 
century, divided into a number of state*, both secular and eccie- 
suutical. The cmitons of Uri, iScdiwitz, and Underwalden, were 
immediate dependencies of the empire, while some minor adjoining 
districts Iwlanging to the duke* of Austria a* counts of Hapsburgb. 
Albert, unxious to found a new kingdom for one of hi* younger 
children, resolved to annex the imperial to the Austrian cantons; axkd in 
order to reconcile the hanly mountaineers that inhabited them to the 
intended yoke, he sanctioned and encouraged the entd tyranny of their 
Oeman governors. Three brave men reeolved to attempt the ddirery 
of ^leir country ; they secretly engaged a number of parttseit*, who 
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aRDU^riaedthe imperial fbrti on the mine day (a.d, 1308), and acrom- 
pliihed a rerolution without shedding a drop of blood. The Austrians 
made a vigorooi effort to recorcr their supremnc^^ but they suflered 
a ruinous defeat at Morgarten (a,d. 1315), which secured the inde- 
pendence of the Cantons. Their league of union was renewed at 
Brunnen, in a treaty that became the base of the federative union of 
Switierlond. Five other cantons successively joined the former three, 
and the Helvetic posseations of the house of Austria were contjucred 
by the Swiss during the inten'al in which the family of the counts of 
Hapsbargh ceased to wear the imperial crown. 

On the death of Albert (a.d. 1.308), Henry VJL, count of LuX' 
emburg, was chosen emperor; he was n bra^c and p)litic prince; 
taking advantage of the pope's absence iit Avjgnon, and the distmeted 
state of Italy, he made a vigorous effort to restore the imperial 
authorit}'’ in the j>einnauhi, and would prolwibly have succeeded but 
for hia premature death. 

The troubled reign of the Emp^'ror Louis of Bavnrm, his contest 
for the empire with Frederic, duke of Austria, and the wars occasioned 
by his efforts to rcstram the extravagant pretensions of the popes, led 
the (ierman princes tovdiscover the necessity of having a written 
constitution. On the accession of Charles of Luxemburg (a.d. 1347)> 
the calamities of a disputed election to the empire vtere renewed, and 
after a long series of wars and disorders, a diet was convened ut 
Kureraburg, to form a code of laws, regulating the rights and privi- 
leges of the spiritual and temporal autlmnties. The resuit of the 
diet's labours was published in a celef»rat{ni edirt, called a (loidcii 
Bull, from the bulla^ or seal of gold, affixcfl to the ilocnment (a.ik 
13>>(>). This hull fixed the order and form of tlie impeiud eb^ctiunA, 
and the ceremonial of the coronation. It ordained that ihe crown 
should be given by the plurality of votes of !M*ven eb cInrH; the prince 
chosen emperor having a right to give his suffrage. Tlie right of 
voting was restricted to |KiHse‘.Hors of M-ven pnntipalities, called 
eketoratea, of which the partition was prohibiletl, und the regularity 
of their inheritance si’cured by a strict law of primogeniture. Em.illv, 
the Golden Bull defined the rights and privileges of the several 
electors, confirming to the princes of the Ealatinate and Saxony the 
administnUion of the empire during an interrt'gnuni. 

The next reign, nevertheless, evinced the danger of investing tfie 
ekctofi with such preponderating authority. Wencetlaut, the son 
aad tucoeseior of Charles., was a supine and Toluptuoas prince, who 
paid little attention to the interests of the empire, he was deposed by 
a plarality of votes (a.d. 1408), and Hobert. the elector fadatinc. 
chosen in his stewL Several of the states eonunoed to acknowlf-dgc 
Wenecslatu, Iwt Robert is usually regarded as Uie legitimate emperor 
On Eob^ i death, the empire returned to the bouse of Luxemburg, 
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Wenc€slatw having consented to resign his pretensions in fevour of his 
brother Sigismond, king of Hungary. 

A cloud had long hung over the house of Hapsburgb; it was dis- 
pelled by the fortunate union of Albert, duke of Austria, with Sigis- 
mond's only daughter, queen in her own right of Hungary and 
Bohemia. On the death of his father-in-law (a.d. 1437), he suc- 
ceeded to the empire, but survived his elevation only two years. 
Albert 's posthumous son Ijadislaus inherited his mother s realms ; his 
cousin Frederic, duke of Stiria, was chosen emperor, and from his 
posterity the imperial dignity never departed until the extinction of 
his male issue (a.d. 1740). 

The wise policy of I’hilip Augustus, in weakening the power of 
the feudal uri&tocrucy and re-uniting the great fiefs to tlie crown, was 
vigorously puisucd l)y his successors, but by none more effectuaily than 
Philip tlie Fair. On the death of that monarch (a.d. 1314), the king 
of France was undoubtedly the most powerful sovereign in Europe. 
Philip left three sons, who successively reigned in France; Louis, 
sumumed llutin, Philip the Long, and Charles tlie Fair; together 
with a daugiiter named Isabel, manied to Edward IL, king of England. 
The three French sovereigns just mentioned, ^ied without leaving male 
issue; all had daughters, but Philip and Charles asserted that no 
female could inhent the ciowii of Ifrance, The claims founded on 
tliis law of succession were but slightly questioned; and on the death 
of Clnules I^^, Philij>, count de Valois, tlie nearest male heir, ascended 
the tlirone w ithout encountering any immediate opposition (a.d. 1328). 
Edward HI, of Enghuid resolved to claim tlie kingdom in right of his 
motherIsjil)el,hut tlie distractions of his native dominions long presented 
insuperable obstacles to his projects. lie even did liegc homage to 
Philip for the province of (iuienne, and for several }ears gave no sign 
ot meditating such a mighty enterprise as the conquest of Fiance. 

Aided by his son, tiie celebrated Black Prince, tlie English monarch 
invaded France, and, contrary to tlie opinions ot all tlie contemporary 
princes, was everywhere victorious (a.d. . The war was main- 

tained by Philip of Valois, and his son and successor John, with more 
obstinacy than wisdom; the former suffered a terrible defeat at Crccy, 
the most glorious field over won by English valour; King John was 
taken prisoner at tin buttle of Poictiers. But these achievements, 
however glorious, could not ensure the conquest of France, the country 
wni too large, the IVench nation too hostile to the inviidcra, and Ed- 
wurds arm) too small for such a revolution. Both sides became weary 
of tlie contest, a treaty was concluded at Bretigni, by which sever^ 
important provinces were ceded to Edward, on the condition of bitf 
renouncing hit claims to the Frencli crovm (^a.d. 1360). A troubled 
period of eight years followed, which can scareely be called a peace, 
although there was a cessatiou from open hostilitiet. 
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Tl»€re is fcarcaiy a calamity hy which a nation can be afflicted 
that did not visit France during this disastrous season. A foreign 
enemy was in the heart of the kingdom; the seditions of tlie capital 
delug^ its streets with blood; and a treacherous princo of tlie blood, 
Charles the Bad, king of Navarre, was in arms against the sovereign 
aathority. Famine devastated the land, and a plague of unpandleled 
virulence (a.d. \34S) consummated the work of hunger and the sword. 
The companies of adventurers and mercenary troops that remained 
unemployed during the truce that followed the victory of Poictiers, 
spread themselves over the land, in marauding troops, which there was 
no force to withstand. So little scrupulous were they, that they 
assailed the pope in Avignon, and compelled the ponlitF to redeem 
himself bv a ransom of forty thousand crow ns. Finally, the peasmitry 
of several districts, impatient of distress, and maddened by the 
ojjpressions of their lordh, broke out into a feariul insurrection. This 
was named the Jivc([uern‘, from the contemptuous phiiise Jacques 
bon homme," applied by the nobles to their serfs, and it was marked 
by all the horrors tliat necessarily attend u servile war, when men, 
brutalized by tyranny, and maddened by wrongs, w'ck vengeance ou 
their oppressors, * 

Edward the Black Prince was intrusted by Ins fatlicr to the 
government of the French provinces. A bnt\e and adventurous 
wanior, Edward w,is deticlent in the <|ua]iti(‘s of a statesman. I laving 
exhausted his finance s hy an unwise ainl fruitless invasion of (Vsti!'’*, lie 
laid lienvv tales on Ins subjects, an«l they in anger appealed for protection 
to their ancient Bovereigris, (.’harles \h, who liad *airceeded Ins father 
John on tiio throne of France, gladly received tins appeal, and summoned 
Edward to a]>pear Kforc him as Jns liege lord (a n, Though 

onfeibled by bickness, the answer the gallant priiiet' to this sum- 
mons was a declaration of war, but tin* tide <»f fortune was cliangerf, 
and in a few camjmigns the English h»Ht all tiieir ar<|uiHitions ill 
France, with the eici ption of a h’W important Ke{i-]>oits, 

The weakness of Klchani II., and the doubtful title of Henry TV., 
preyented the English from renewing the war with ITanre during 
their reigns; indeed they would probably liavv bem expelled from all 
their continental po!w»essionii, but for the deplorable imbecility of the 
French monarch, Charles VI., and the sanguinarv contests of the 
factions of Orleans and Burgundy. The English nation hml )K*en long 
caumcfcially connected with Flanders, and win n that country was 
annexed to the duchy of Burgundy, provision had been rtiade for the 
continuance of trade by sepmnte truces. Encaunigi*d by the promise d 
nnutrality, if not the octire co operation of the f^urgundmn duk'*, 
Henry V. invaded France, and destroyed the flower of the Frenrh 
chivairy on the memorable field of Agincouri (a.p. J4I5). The 
prOjjrcsi of the English was uninterrupted until the defection of the 
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dukd of Borgondy (a.d. 1419), an erent wkich seemed to threaten 
Henry with ruin; but that prince haring been assassinated, his 
^rtiians in revenge joined the English, and this circumstaace, 
combined with the unnatural hatred of the French Queen Isabel to 
her son the Dauphin, led to the treaty of Troyes, by which HeBrjy ott 
condition of marrying the princess Catharine, was appointed regeirf of 
France, and heir to the unconscious Charles VI. 

Notwithstanding this arrangement, Charles VII., on the death'tf 
his father, was recognised as king in the southern provinces of FraoiOb, 
while Henry VL, the infant inheritor of the crowns of England and 
France, was proclaimed in tlie northern provinces, under the reign of 
his uncle the duke of Ikdford (a.t>. 1422). At first the forttme# of 
Charles wore the* most unfavoiirahle appearance ; and the siegc Of 
Orleans (a.d. 1428) threatened to deprive him of hope. A simple 
country girl overthrew tlie power of England. Joan of Arc, called 
also the Maid of Orleans, wliether influenced by enthusiasm or 
imposture, it is not easy to determine, declared herself supematttralty 
inspired to undertake the deliverance of her country. The English 
felt a superstitious awe, and lost their conquests one by one, and after 
a protracted ])Ut feeble struggle, no memorial of the victories of Edward 
and Henry remained hut tlie town of Calais and an empty title (a.P. 
1449), The destruction of the Freiieli nobility in this long seriee of 
^fhrs, enabled ('liarl<‘S \ II to mould the goveniment into a despotic 
form, which was permanently fixed by his crafty successor I/>uis XI. 
Scarcely a less important change was made in eccdesiastical aflPairs ; 
Charles \ 11. securcal tlie Callicaii Churcli from any future encroach- 
ment of the Holy hn'c, by adopting several decrees of the council of 
Basil which wore solemnly rccognise<l in a national assemhiy held at 
Bourges (a.d 14ii8), and published under the name of the Pragmatic 
Sanction. 

Spain, during tins period, continued to be divided into sicTCTill 
kingdoms; the Christian mc)narchi<*8 of Navarre, Castile, and Aragoti, 
could not l>e brought to combine against the Moors whole BtrcBgth 
was comsmtnitcd in the proAince of Granada. Alphonso XL wa» Uke 
only Castilian mnnareh who distinguished himself in war against the 
Mohammeilaiis ; he defeated the combined forces of the king* of 
Morocco and Granada, who had united to besiege Tariflfa (a,D. 
and by this victory, not only dtdlvered his own frontiers, but aoqttiwd 
Mvenil important fortresses. The power of Castile waa weakowd hj 
tho unexampled tyranny of Peter the OfRel. He was dethroficd by 
bii illegitimate brother, Henry*, count of Trastamare, but mm 
quently restored by F-dward the Block Prince. Proving ungni^ lo 
his Ircncfiictor, he provoked a second contest, in which he loll Ui 
kingdom and life. Tbe kingdom now passed to the house of Tamlt^ 
mare (a.d. 1308), and for a considerable period enjoyed peace nd 
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prosperity. Thoagh Uw kingdom of Amgon wu inferior in tttent 
to that of Castile, yet the fl^ranti^i of a better goyemmcnt, and 
wiser sovereign, with those of induitry and commerce, along a Ime of 
B^-coast, rendered it almost equally important. The .Aragonese 
kings ^uired the kingdom of tlie Two Sicilies, the Balearic Islands, 
Smdinia, and the county of Barcelona, with several other Catalonian 
districts. They would probably have struggled for the supremacy of 
Spain, had not the crowns of Aragon and Castile been united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella (a.d. 1409). 

A similar event had nearly united the crowns of Castile and 
Portugal. Ferdinand, king of Portugal, having no male heir, w^ed 
to secure the succession for his daughter Ifeatnce, and married her, 
at the cf^iy ago of eleven, to John 1., king of I astile. 0« the death 
of Ferdinand, his illegitimate brotlier, ])on Juan, coinmuiilv called 
John the Bastard, profuiag by the imimnal hatred between the 
Portuguese and Castilians, usuiped the regency. A tierce war ensued, 
the Castilians were overtbrow'n iii the dctisne battle of Aljuliamta 
(a. I). ]38j), and John was proclaimed king by the states of Portugal. 
The war uas continued for several years, but bnally a treat\ was 
concluded, by winch the Castilian monarebs resigjicd all claim to the 
inheritance of Beatrice, 


SecTJON \ . — T^U h'futt' <‘t h.UflJrdid tin' Kin^hlufixfi 

in ihf Ftinrienifh and Fiftemih (\'ufftrl(\^. 

The inglorious reign of Ihlward JI. m Fiiglan<l was not on flu' whole 
unfavourable to tiie jtrogiess of constitutional lil^ertv. Afo r the weak- 
ness of the king and protligary of bis fa\our)te8 bad for four years 
disgusted the nation, tlie barons compi lied tbr’ inonareb to grant a 
reform of abuses In full parliament ( \.i> Pill). The Great Charter 
was renew'ed, and a fresh clause added, of too mueb importiuice to be 
omitted even in tins scanty page — F<^raHnmeh as manv people be 
aggrieved by the king's minister^ against right, in respet to which 
gricvancis no one can recover without a eommon parliament; we do 
ordain tliat the king shall bold a parliament once in the ye.'ir, or twice, 
if need be.’" But this security against mis-governincnt proTisi inefli- 
cacious, the monarch was deposed, and soon after murdered {a.o. 
1327). Edward III. was proclaimed king; and during hijs minority, 
the administration was entnaited to Queen Isabella. After the lapse 
of three years, Isabella, who had disgraced herself by a enniittal intrigue 
with Mortimer, carl of March, was stripped of power, and her paramour 
beheaded. 

Edward III. rendered his reign iUustriotiA not more }>y hi* splen- 
did aehieTemciiti in France, than by the uisc laws he sanctioned in 
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England* These, perhaps, must be ascribed less to the wisdom oT the 
Soveteign than the increasing spirit of the commons. It was during 
this long and prosperous reign that parliament; established the three 
fandnmratal principles of our government, — the illegality of raising 
money without the consent of parliament; the necessity of both houses 
concurring in any alteration of the laws; and the right of the commons 
to investigate public abuses, and impeach the royal ministers for mal- 
administration. AVhile in the midst of victory, able to boast of hia 
queen having conquered and captured tlic king of Scotland, and of his 
so^nving taken tiie king of France prisoner, Edward found his par- 
liaflfcnts well-disposed to second all his efforts, and gratify all his 
wishes; but, wlicn the tide of fortune turned, he had to encounter the 
hostility of a constitutional opposition, at the head of which appeared 
the prince of AVales. On the death of the heroic Black Prince, the 
royal favourite, the duke of Lancaster, became supreme in parliament, 
hut the fruits of the victories acquired by the patriots were not lost, 
the statute law of the realm was improved, the administration of 
justice improved, and the great security of ministerial responsibility 
established. English literature began to assume a settled form; Chau- 
cer, the greatest poet that modem Europe had produced, with the 
exception of Dante, flounvhed in the tune of Edward ; and the language 
had become so far perfect, that it was resolved to have all laws written 
rtf English, instead of the Norman Freucli, which had been used since 
the time of the Conquest. 

Kichnrd II. son of the Black Prince, succeeded his grandfather 
(aJ). J 377)1 ere he had attained his twciftii >car. The early part of 
his reign was troubled by the contests of his ambitious uncles for the 
regency, and by n dangerous insurrection of the peasants, headed by 
the celebrated blacksmith, Wat Tyler. About the same time, the zeal 
with w'hich Wickliffo denounced the corruptions of the Church, pro- 
voked the hostility of the elerg)'; liis doctrines were condemned by a 
national synod (a d. D182), but they had tiiken fast hold of the people, 
and some of his disciples carried them to the continent, more especially 
into Bohemia, wliere they continued to flourish in spite of persecution. 
The continued misgo^ernment of Richard provoked a rcvolation, 
while he was absent in Ireland, Henry of Ijincaster, duke of Here- 
ford, enraged at the forieituie of his paternal estate, beaded the revolt; 
Richard, on his retuni, finding (he royal cause hopeless, surrendered 
to his haughtv cousin, and was forced to abdicate the crown (a.D. 
1399). 

The throne, thus vacated, was claimed by Henry, as repreaentatire 
of the duke of Ijuncnster, the third son of hkiward IIL, hat the here- 
ditary right lielonged to Etlmund Mortimer, carl of March, the lineal 
descendant of IJonel, duke of Clarence, second son of Edward III* 
The Mortimer claim, at a later period, was vested by marrifl|;e in the 
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fiyiiily of York, 4fi«cended from the foiirth ton of Edtrard. Henry of 
bowerer, wat tie idol of the people, and the matter of the 
^Ualient ; hit demand pawed iritliOQt quettion, and tlje firtt acts of 
m «}gO were well calculated to make the nation ncquictce it hit title. 
Tbo eibrtt of some diwontented nol>|ei to restore Richard were 
cnubed by the spontaneous exertions of the populace, and the death 
of the deposed monarch seemed to secure tranquillity. But the fourth 
Henry found that discontented friends were the most dangerous ene- 
mies; the proud Percies, to whom he o>^LK^ his deration, dissatisfud 
with the scanty reward of their services, took up arms, and involved 
the country in civil war. The Percies were overthrown at Shre^^fturv 
(a.D* 1403), hut their Welsh ally, Owen (itendower, maintained u 
stem resistiince to the house of l^itncnster for several years. 

On the death of Henry IV., his son, Hi nry of Monmoutli, ascended 
the throne {a.i>. 1413). llis ilissipation in youth gave hitle promisi^ 
of n glorious reign, hut immediately after hu aceestioa he resigned all 
Ills follies, and having socure<l the tranquillity of England by judieiou**, 
measures of reform, he revned the claims of Ivlwurd to the throne oP 
France. Tlic glorious battle of Agincourt left linn master of the open 
field, tlie crimes and follies of the French court gave liim powession 
of Paris; he died in the midst of victory (a.o. 1422)) leaving a son 
only nine months old to inherit iris kingdoms. 

The early part of Henry VI. s reign i« occupied by the STies^f 
wars that ended in the expulsion of the English from their continental 
possessions. The loss of trophies so gratifsing to popular vanity, alien- 
ated tlie ufiections of the nation from the liouse of J>;incns(er, and this 
dislike was increased hy the haughtiness of Henrv’s queen, Margaret 
of Anjou, and the ambition of unprincipled favoun(<“i. Richard, duke 
of York, sure of succeeding to life crown, would j>rolwljly not have 
asserted the claims of Iris house, but for the unexpected birth of n 
prince, on whose legitimacy some suspicion was thrown. Encouraged 
by many jmwerful nobles, he took up arms; the cognisance of the 
Yorkists was a white rose, that of the l/ancastrians, a red rrse, and 
the heroe contests that ensured are usunlly called the war* of the 
roses,* After a sanguirmry struggle, marked hy many vicissitudes of 
fortune, the white rose triumphed, and Edward IV,, son of Richard, 
duke of York, became king of England {a.i>. 14(1! ). Ten years afier- 
WArdi, his triumph was completed, and his rights secured, hy t}4e 
bottle of Tewkeshor}’, in which the lAUicastrians were decisively over' 
thrown. E<Iward'i reign dKt sullied liy cruelty and del>aurhery; after 
kb dm*h (a.u. J4H3), the crown was usurped l»y Richard, duke of 
(lloaoaster, who endeavoitred to secure himself by the murder of his 
liephesiu. But the claims of Uie Ijuncastriun fnmily were now revived 
by Hatify Tudor, earl of Richmond, the heir to that house by right of 
lib modbert ^d n proposal k«roure<i by the principal nobles, wjm made 
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for uniting this nobleman in marriage to tlie princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward IV., and thus for ever extinguishing the hostility 
hetwen the rival houses. At the decisive battle of Bos worth field, 
Kichard jvas defeated and slain (A.m 1485); Henry became king of 
England, and his miuringe with Elizabeth united the rival claims of 
York and Lancaster in the Tudor family. 

' The >vars excited by disputed successions in Scotland, were ter- 
minated by the tiansfer of the crown to the family of the Stuarts 
(a.d. 1371). Under this dynash^the royal authority, which had been 
almost annihilated by the nobles, was greatly extended, and judicious 
law'8^«nacted for restraining the tuilmlence of the aristocracy. 

Intestine wars long liarassed the northern kingdoms, but their 
tranquillity was restored by Queen Margaret, commonly called the 
Semiramis of the North, who united Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
into one state, hy the ticaty of Calmar (a.d. 1897). The prerlilection 
shown by Margaret's successors for their D.inidh subjects, displeased 
the Bwedes, and on tlie death of King Uliiistojilier, without issue, they 
separated from tlie union, and chose Uliarles Vlll., one of tlieir native 
nobles, to be their sovereign. The D.ines conferred their crown on 
Christian I., count of ( )ideubcig (a.d. 1450), and it has ever since 
continued in Ins family. 

During the fourteenth and fiftcentli centuries, Russia was divided 
iiUo several piincijiahties all ot wliieii uere under the Mongolian 
yoke, while tlie wefetern provinces liad tlie additional misery of i>eing 
ravaged by the roles.aiid iathuanians. A diversion in tlieir favour 
was made fy the 4’eutonic knights, who added several rich provinces 
to then Piussiaii dommions, hut tlie oppiessivc government of the 
order provoked insui rections, of which the Poles took advantage, not 
only to regain their torinei provirices, but also to acquire a consider- 
ahh‘ portion of Prus^jia, wliicli was ceded to them liy tlie peace of 
Thorn (.\.D. 14tJ(}), A great revolution in the Polish form of govern- 
ment roused the martial eiithusniHin, hut pioved fatal to the tranquil- 
lity of the i\)Ies. Casimir the Gieut, having no male issue, wished 
tofiecuic the succession for his nephew', Lmis, king of Hungary, and 
convoked a general asssemhly of tlie states (a.d. L‘1^19). The nobles, 
to whom an appeal was thus made, took advantage of the circum- 
stance to render the tin one elective, and to place great restrictions on 
the royal authority, AVben Louis of Hungary became king of Poland 
(a.d. 1870), he was obliged to swear fealty to a constitution whidi 
changed the monarchy into a republican aristocracy. On his death, 
the crown of Poland was given to Jagellon, duke of Llthtmtiia 
(a,d, 13ft2X who renounced paganism on hw election, and cstahitthed 
the Christian religion in his hereditary estates. Though the croini 
continued elective, the Polish kings were always chosen from the 
Jagellon family, until its extinction in the sixteenth century. 
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SectioIv XL — It he ami Progress of the Ottoman Empire. 

UxMB the administration of the Palicologi, the Bj'santine empire 
ffimk into hopeless decay; its history presents an unvaried picture of 
vice and folly; the weakness of the sovereigns, the exorbitant power 
of the patriarchs niid monks, the fury of theological controversy, the 
Iftulti plication of schisms anti sects, would have ruined the state, hut 
for the external pressure of the Mohomiuedan (lynasties; while, on 
the other hand, the triumph of these enemies was delayed hy the 
revolutions in the siiitanies of Anatolia, and tlie dithculties tlmt the 
liege of a maritime capital presfuit.s to hordes ignorant of navigation. 
But when tlie power of the Ottoman Turks became cousolidafed, it 
was manifest that the fate of ( onstaiitinojilc could not be avertt^J, 
though its full wa-s long delayed. 

The power of the Ottoman Tuik*, commenced in Asia Minor; 
when the Mongolian hordes overt In cw' (he S-lpikiun dynasties, u 
small wandering tribe of lurk^ sought refuge' in Armenia, but after 
•even years of exile, seized what tin \ deonicd a favourable oppor- 
tunity of retufning to their ancient ]H»ssessions ^Vhilt‘ fording the 
Euphrates, tlie loadei of the Turks was diowncd, and the tribe Wiiii 
divided into four, by Ins sons. ICi togrul, the warlike h'udcr of one 
division, resolved to re turn into Asia Miimr: tlie sultanies into winch 
the Stdjukiun eni]>ire liad bet n divided, were luirassing eacli other 
with mutual w'ars, and could not ho peisuudtsl to combine against 
either the Mongols or tlie crusaders, and consequently a band of 
adventurous warriors might nasonablv hop<> to obtain fatni' and 
fortune in such a distracterl couritr\ Jhinng Krtogiufs retiogradc 
niorch, lie met two armies engage<l in moital combat, ami without 
giving himself tlic trouble of investigating the eause, he twk the 
chivalrous resolution of joining the wcakei part\, iiis unexp^TUd 
aid changed the foi tunes of the day, and he was rewarded by the 
conqueror, who proved to be a chief of tiie iS-djukiuns, with tin- gift 
of a mountainous district, forming the fionticrs of ancient Hilhynia 
nad Phrygia, 

Othman, or Ottoman, usually regarded ns the founder of the 
Todkith Empire (born a.d. ]2.>H,) succeeded his father Krtrogul at an 
earlj age. He was fortunate in wnnning the friendship of a young 
Qmk^ who embraced Islomism to please his patmu, and ius(ru< uhI 
the Turkish prince in the art of governraent. From this renegade 
descended the family of Mikal-ogli‘, which so often apfiear* cunspi- 
esovs in Turkish history. To the information obtained from this 
Greek, Othman owed the supremacy which he speedily acquired over 
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hU Seljukian rivals’; aided by the surrounding emirs, he wrested 
ttTcral important places from the Byzantine empire, paHtcRlarly 
Prtisa, the ancient capital of Bithynia, which under the slightly altered 
name of Brusa, became bis metropolis (a.d. 1327). The Uew 
kingdom, thus formed at the expense of the sultans of Iconiam and 
the Greek emperors, increased rapidly, and soon became one of the most 
flourishing states in the Erist. 

Orkban, tlie son and successor of Otliman, instituted the military 
force of the Janissaries, to which the Turks owed the chief part of 
their success. Having greatly enlarged his dominions, he took the 
title of sultan, and began to expel the Greeks from Anatolia. While 
Orklian pursued his victorious career in Asia, bis son Soliman crossed 
the Hellespont (a n. l^fiB), captured Gallipoli, and thus laid the first 
foundation of the Turkish poner in Europe. 

Amuratl), or Morad I., steadily pursued the policy of his father 
and brotlier. He captured Adrianople (a.d. JBriO), which he made 
Ilia capital. He subdued Tlirace, Macedon, and Servia, but fell at the 
battle of Cossova, one of the most sanguinary ever fought between 
Turks and Cliristians. 

Ikryezid, surnained Ilderin, or the Thunderer, put an end to all 
th^ petty Turkish sovereignties in Asia Minor; he sulidued Bulgaria, 
aud maintained his conquest liy the decisive victory that he gained at 
NicopolU over Sigisniond, king of Hungary. The pride, the cruelty, 
and the bravery of Bayezid liave been celelirated in history and 
romance. Southern Greece, the countries along the Danube, and the 
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weitern ditlncU of Thrace, whmilfed to lii armi ; liic empire of 
Cooft^ntmople was bounckil hy the tialU of the cit}'; even tliiK wn$ 
hold blockaded for ten and must eventually luive fnlleu, had 

not Bajeiid’s attention been directed to -Asia^ by the rapid lucccjiitf 
of A conqueror, more latoge than kint^elf. 

Timur Leuk, that is to say, “ lame Tinmr,'' a name conimouty 
corrupted into Tamerlane, t^as the sou of u Jngatoy Turk, >^lio ruled 
a horde, nominally subject to the dedccndants ol Jciighii Khan, lli* 
amating strength, exhibited even in earl) infancy, procured him the 
name Timiir, nhich signilies ‘‘iron." AVJnle ut a >outh, he reiolv<‘d 
to deliver his country from the Mongolian yi4c, hut at the same time, 
aware of tlie Ingh ^aluc jdaetd upon illusfuous hlith, he juetcndt'tl to 
be descended irom Jenghix, and on this aitouiit he is frequently 
called Timor the Tartar, and this error ua'% pcrjH'tu.itcd lu l»dm, 
where his descend ants, the empeiors of Ihilii, liu>e l>eeti dcnomiimtcd 
the fireat Moguls. 11c nas as indel.itiguhie a student as he was a 
wanior. JIis published works p!o>c that he uas deeply read in the 
Koian, and its most ap]>ro>cd commcMit.ines, and that he was fauiiliur 
wiili Persian literature, and the Mongolian tnulaions and lav^s, On 
account of liis literary acajuisitions, he is a gieat favouiite >^ith the 
Uriental writers, “he knew," they say, ‘‘liow to rule the world he 
liad subdued; while other conquerors left no trace of their empire, lie 
iinpimted a character on many succeeding gcnei.ilionii.’' Jiis emj'irc 
was rapidly extended from the wall of C’luna to the Mediterranean 
Sea; India in the south, and Itussia in the north, acknowledged his 
sway, and his deterniination to wrest Syria and Anatolia fioin the 
Turks, compelled Ihuczid to abandon tin* .siege of roiistantinople, 
uud hasten to the defence of Jin Asiatic dominions (a ik 140^1 ). 
Pefore he could reach the scene of aetion, Si\as (iho ancient S<‘l«u(e) 
had fallen, and the bravest warriors of the ganison had Iwcn buried 
ali>o by the ferocious victor. I>am4iscus soon after shared the wimc 
fate; it wag laid waste by fire and sword, and a solitary tower alone 
remained to mark the spot that had once been a city, 

Ikiyexid encountered Tiiniir in the plains of Angora; he wai 
defeat^ with great loss, and taken prisoner. The Turkish historians 
iUMrt that Bayezid was confined by the conqueror in an iron cage, 
but nmurs own companion and luHtorinn nsserts that tlie conqueror 
treated his captive with great lenity; ail that can lie determined with 
t'ertainty it llwt the sultan died in the enemy's camp. Tinnir himti ll 
fell a victim to diieate, while preparing to invade China (a i>, 140o); 
Ids empire waa dUmembered after bit death, hut Baber, one of Ins 
descendants, cstabliihed on empire at Delhi, in Nortiiern India 
(a. 11 . which, tadly thoni of iU ancient glories, subsisted almost 

to our own times, under the name of the empire of the Great Mogul*. 

After a long fratricidal war, Alohammcd J„ the y<*unge»t of 
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Bayesiids sons, succeeded to his fathers dominions. The gpeatei 
part of his reign was spent in restoring the Ottoman power in western 
Asia, and thus the Byzantines obtained a respite, hy which they knew 
not how to profit. Morad, or Amurath II., laised the gtery of the 
Ottomans to a height greater than it had yet attained. He deprived 
the Greeks of all their eities and eastles on the Euxine Sea, and along 
the coasts of Thrace, Macedon, and Thessaly; he even stormed the 
fortifications that had la'cn constructed acioss tlie Corinthian isthmus, 
and carried liis victorious arms into the midst of tlie Peloponnesus. 
The Gu'Ciaii emjwiors aeknou lodged him as tlieir supeiior lord, and 
he, ill turn, aceonU'd tluun j^rotection, Tno Christian heroes aircsted 
the progR'ss of the sultan, Jolm Hunniades, and George Castriot, 
hettei known hv tlie mime of Scandeiheg. Iluniiiades was a cele- 
hrated Hungarian goneial; he dro\e tiie Turks from Siei via, whose 
posscKsiou tliey eagoily co\e(cd, and long impeded their piogress 
westward. Scaiidciheg >\as an Alhanian juince, possessing a small 
district in the Kpiiotc immiitaiim, of which Cioia was the capital. At 
the head of a small hut f.iithfu] hand fi^ilow'crs he long re^sted the 
mighty aimles of tlic Otioniaiib, and comp(d]ed Ainurath liiiimelf to 
rniso the of Croia. 

At lengtli Mohammed II. ascended tlu' < )f toman throne (a.d. Idol ), 
and from the moiio nt of liis aceessirm, dneeted all his efforts to the 
captun' of CVnstKindnopIc At (iic head of an army of thiee hundred 
thousand men, supporti'd hy a flio t of three liuiulrcd sail, he laid siege 
to tills celehratcd rnetropoli'., and eiiconiaged Ids mini hy spieading 
repot ts of jirophceies and pro<ligi<'s, that jiortciidial tlie triumph of 
Tslarnism. ( onstiintinc, tlie last of tin- Greek empeiora, met the 
storm witii heeoming lesoiution, ‘'iij^ported Ir, tlie Genot'se, and a 
scanty hand of volunteers from western Euiopc, lie maintained the 
city for fifty-three d.ws, though the fanaticism of his enemies was 
raisid to tlie liigho^t piteh hy their confident reliance on tlie favour 
of heaven, wlnle proploTies of impending woe and desolation propor- 
tionally dcpress(‘(l tlie miialiltftnts of Constanrinople, At length, on 
the -*Jth ot May, A n, 14r>3, the Turks stormed the walla, the lafit 
Constantine fell ns he boldly disputed every inch of ground, multi- 
tudes of his aiihjeets were massacred In the first hurst of Turkish 
fury, the ri'^t were d nigged into whivery, and, when Mohammed made 
his triumphal entry, lie found the city a vast solitude. A shade of 
melancholy mingled with the pride of victory, he rented his feelings 
ill a quotation from the Persian poet Sadi, — 

Tho spider spreads the hangings of the palace of Caesar, 

The owl relievos the wntry oa tho towers of Afirtaaib. 

The ewiquest of Constantinople was followed hy that of Sema^ 
BofniipAlhauia, Greece, indudiog the Poloponnesui, several udaads 
of the Archipelago, and the Greek empire of Trebiiond. AH 
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Gkmtcndom was filled with alarm; Pope Plug 11. convened n connril 
at Maittua, for the purjM>se of oi^, milting a general aggoeiafion to 
resist the progress of the Turks ( a.i>. HjO). A crusade was preached 
by hi« order, and he injis abaiit to uiuh rtuke the command of the 
expedition in |>crson, when deatli rut hliort his projet ts at Ancona 
(a.d. TheChniitian league was dissolved hv ids drnth, th(‘ 

Turks were pennitted to estaltlish their ompiie in hai rope, and this 
received a great increase holli of heeunty mid strength liy the volun- 
tary tender of allegianee which tlic khans of the ('nnna made to 
Mohammed II. (a.ii. 11710. After (he first hurst of tanatuism was 
over, Mohanmied granted proteuion to lus ('hnstiui Mih}tcts am! 
hv his wise measures, C un'(<intnif)plc was rrsloi.d t > its htruicl 
prog]>eri(y. 


niAPTFlt VI. 

THL Rld'OU.MATlON, AM> I MFNT t>l LUK 

bTATLS.S\M'L\l IN id UOi'l . 

Sin JON 1. — -V d/un///af /k,'. /Cn 

Tlir rapid jnogH ss made jit iiwiiiliina il.vcovaiv at llic i ]os( of (lie 
Middle Ag<'h (Miinot he iull\ ap^ ioial'd v\i( 1 j-'U( 'oane kinovledge ot 
tile state ot' navigation among (Ik .iiniant'., .a d \\> ^dadlv avail 
ourselvci, ot some valualde .hikIcs <jn (In suh|i m m i!j< Sotuidtuf 
d/oga'.f/o’, to gjva all outline of (he anneiai ot' inantniie ''Mune and 
inform, itioii whicli evistdl In foie ihc uso 'd the inaniitiV lompass 
was introduced into Furopc 

The scene of llie lailiest known naMgalion was the ^lediten jtnean 
Sea, which naturally set med to (he am n nti to he siundetl \n llu 
vnJdii^ of the aitih, as 1^ unpin d hy its name. As navjg.ition 
advanced only at u creeping pace, and as hut a small annmnt of frcf^h 
experience was laid up by one gem ration ‘<>r the benefit of (he m xt, 
it took very many ages to cxpbne the Medlti rraneaii, Tyrilune, 
Hadriatic, and /Egeiui seas The people of T\re and Sjdon, the 
Phceuicians, “whom* merchants weie piiiu'es," (K.iiaii wiii, fl,) wire 
among the first whom the sjniit of eommerce and the desire of gain 
had made dissatiiified with what had hitherto seemed (lie natural 
limiti of miu'inc excurtion. The great ontnjuity of the rijandcluns, 
however, is pcrhiip* the reason why our knowledge of them is obtained 
fimm incidental and isolated occounU: but on tlic naval spirit and 
indnitTj of Carthage, a colony planted by the former 
ninth century Wfore CTirist, the light of history, ovring to their 
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iFriuli the Romans, is more abundantly shed. ’H’itli the 
Catfhaginiang, perhaps, liad originated the idea of quitting the Medi- 
terranean by the straits of Gades (now Gibraltar), of sailing south- 
Tfard, f circumnavigating the coast of Africa, and then returning 
northward by the Red ^a, towards the Levant, or eastern side of the 
Mediterranean. This notion seems to have been clierislied for ages, 
as the prime, the crouning enterprise, long thought of and debated; 
hut which only a solitary few, at long intervals of time, determined to 
try to effect. Knowing only a portion of the globe, and conceiving 
tliat portion to be upon an extended piano, those who held a voyage 
from Crete to Egypt to be a signal proof of navaJ courage, and who 
had never reached Sicily or Afiica, hut by a wayward tempest, or by 
shipwreck, and wlio were then objects of wonder at having escaped 
the dangers of Soylla rind Charybdis, and the Syrtes, those w^ave- 
bound prisons of mariners, might justly have feared for themselves, 
in kdng committed to unknown waters, and in tiacking shores, wdiicli 
the reports of others, who had never seen these regions, no less than 
their own fears, had represented as the abode of every horror. In 
short, distance from the land seems to have alarmed all the ancients; 
who, upon every occasion, when quitting sight of the shore, fancied 
they saw, as Ilotncr tells us, — 

A lengtli of oce.'xn aiul sky, 

^VJllcl^ fitftiee tlic jii ii year o'eifly 

The gcneial truth of tliesc ohservationts is coirohoiatcd liy the 
storv of the Eam[di\)ian, wlio was taken [in^oner, and caiiicd to 
Egypt, lie was ke[)t as ii slave, for a very long tune, at a town near 
oneoftlio mouths (jf tlie Nile, where D.miietta now stands. Being 
frequently enijiloycd to as.slst in maritinic* business, he conceived the 
idea of eoniinitting hinisi-lf to the nierey of the waves in a sailing 
bout, in Older that h(‘ might onee again behold his native countrv. 
Having providid hiinselt, to the h<‘St of his meatn and ahilitv, he set 
sail, resolving latlier to jo risli in the bosom of the old ocean tiian to 
remain longer in e.iptivity. He tiuveised the vast expanse of wateis 
which lies l)et\\etii Egvpt and Asia Minor, and arrived biifely at 
Pamphylin. Eiom (h IS hold and unusual adventure he lost his original 
nnmc, and recelval tlie appellation of Mononaulc^^ or the lone f^ailor^ 
which, for a long time after, we may presume, served his famih m a 
patent of nobility. We have the foregoing account from Eustathius, 
the commentator of Homer. 

The first great natural relief given to ancient navigation, was the 
discovery of tlie trade-winds which prevail in the Indian Oconn. 
*Thesc winds, from the dependence which may be placed u])on tlicra, 
and from tlieir consequent value to navigation, are called tradc-rrindt^ 
and exl^d about thirty degrees on each side of the Equator. Tlrese 
winch, however, maintain their regularity only in the open ocean. 
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Where land breaks the continuity of tbe liquid surface, great cliangci 
aiDe produced ; but tlie most remarkable effects exist iu tbe ludiHU 
Ocean- The third degree of south latitude is ft IxMuubry between 
distinct winds; from that boundary northward to the continent of 
Hindostan, a north-east wind blows from October to Apiil, and a 
south-west from A j)ril to October; while fjfoin the same houndury to 
the tenth degree of south latitude, a north-west wind blows from 
October to April, and a south-oiist from Ajiril to October, These 
winds are monsoonf. The term motixuoiiy or, according to the 

Persian, monsuni, implies scasous; and is so u^cd in the ^lolayun, 
jfioossin, and other dialects of the blast. The hrcakiffg yp ^/' 

or jH'ncHlical changes in (he direction of these winds, divides 
the Indian UMr into two jtrawus. The monsoons on llie eastern side 
of tlie globe originate with the trade-winds, of which tliey arc a 
>peiies, profluced by tlio diversity of continent amljslands seas and 
gtib- in tins pai( of the world. Tlu se pei iodleul currents of w iudi, 
J i-''K'<‘d b> the Arabians, were not iinub' to scr\e their maritime tnwle, 
uniii tlie keener entoi prise of the West, lu the person of llippalus 
(al' ait \ n ot>), fir^t >enlured to sti ci off fiom the Aiuhiaii and 
t’er>M?. shou*^, and to be impelled eastwanl in tbe dlreellon of tlic 
w nd A \o\age whuli Iiad consumed years, now took up but us 
man. montbs, b\ a coufonnitN, on tbe pait of the mntlner, with tliis 
i-j\aiMhl<‘ lao of iiatuie. The nieaim of profit and infoimation were 
j;o\\ b nionopoli/(‘<l, and the est became better iic<]uainted with 
ibe nliabitant^ and pioduee of tlie I‘kii>t. 

'['he naMeatmn to the Iiitliei w.'is eontimnd, whirl (he Romans 
jiecami masttm td' hig\pl, by sailing down tJie Atabi.ni (iulf, and 
Irwm tiiein * to liie inmitli of (lie rner Indus, along the soulliein rouHtu 
of \'ai.ia and Ih rsia. Ibit, under the Knipei (jt ( ’laudius ihiii loute 
v..is *-0 lai changed, liiat aftei em< iLjing from tlie Arabian (lulf, they 
< lit iu ^o^s iJie Indjuii Ocean direitly to the moutli of tbe Indus, by 
mUiciiic, ■til l taking a(h. Ullage of, (lie time wlonj tlie fioiitb-wi'st 
iMile-nnil I'len, Ihetradi' w.ts lariied on Willi India tlius: — The 
gooiK that wtie iiiteniied tor the Indian niaikets, A^cre cinbarLi-xl at 
Alt'Xandiia. and lamed up tlie Nib-, ,t distance of almut tbiee huudnfil 
inili-s, to b'optu^. h’lorn tlie latter place, tlie niei eliandise was carrieil 
on camels' bar ks to llerenioc. a disi.inee of two liundred and sixty 
miles. Berenice is on tbe shore of the Red Se.i, and there the gomh 
weie warehoused, until the pioper season lor sailing; when tiny 
stceied for the o]»positc coast of Arabia, and took on board frankin- 
eeiisk*. and other Arabian commodities gi'lng arms, knires, vcssi b, Ac,, 
ill rctuni. They now procetMied on theii vo\agc to India; wlont^ 
having disposed of their articles of merchandise, and got gold, spices, 
(Irugi», Ac., in returm, they pursued their voyage Lack to Alexandria, 
where they usually arrived about December or Januarv. TJfe Indian 
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commo^iHes were conrcjed from Berenice to Alexandria in tte way 
Wore described ; and a fleet sailed annualiy from the latter place 
to Rome, conveying the treasures of the East. 

When the Constantinopolitan empire was formed, by the division 
of the Roman empire into two parts, their maritime and commercid 
arrangements were very extensive. One fleet, called the fleet of 
Alexandria, was destined to bring to the capital the produce of India, 
as conveyed to the Ifed Sea. Another fleet was that of Seleucia, on 
the river Orontes, by whicli an intercourse was kept up with Periia, 
and higher Asia. A third fleet was stationed in the Euxine, or Black 
Sea, by wliich intercourse could he kept up with the nations of 
Eastern Europe, 'while at tlie same time a check could he given to the 
ravages of the uncivilized tribes of ScUhia. 

When the Arabians, in their rapid career of conquest, had reached 
the Euphrates, .they immediately perceived the advantages to be 
derived from an emporium situated upon a liver which opened on the 
one liand a shorter loute to India tlian they had liitheito had, and on 
the other, an extensive inland navigation through a wealthy coun- 
try; and Bassoro, wliich they built on tlie w-est liank of the river 
(a, I). 630), soon became a gieat eommeicial city, and entirely cut oft’ 
the independent part of Persia from the Oriental trade. The Arabian 
merchants of Bassora extended their discoveries (‘a.stward, far lieyond 
the tracks of all preei'ding navigators, and imported directly from 
the ]>lace of tlieir giowth, many Indian articles, hitherto procured 
at second diand in Oeylon, 'lOiich they accordingly furnished on their 
own terms to the nations of tlie West. 

The Kiracens eontiniied for a long period to maintain a naval 
Kupermrity in (he Meditiuranean, whether for the purposes of war or 
of commerce. fSoine of tlir Saracenic vc^'Sels wxrc of a very large 
size. Aliout the >ear Ahderrahman, the Saracen Sultan or 

Cnliph of the gi eater pait nf Spain, hiiilt a ^e';s^d larger than had ever 
been ‘-een hetorc in those parts, and loaded her witli innumerable 
articles ot merchandise, to he sold in the eastern regions. On her 
way slie met with a ship carrying despatches from tlie emir of Sicily 
to Almcx'Z, a sovereign on the African coast, and pillaged it. Almocz, 
who w'as also sovereign of Sicily, which he go^ erned by an emir or 
viceroy, fitted out a flert winch took the great Spanish ship returning 
from Alexandria, loaded with rich wares for Ahderrah man’s own use. 
Many other instances of slops of a very large size having been 
constructed by the Saracens, have been recorded; and it has been 
•Uggested as probable, that it was in imitation of those ships that the 
Christian J^^paniards introdaccil the use of large ships, for which they 
were distinguislied down to tlje time of Philip the Second, whose 
“ Invincible Armaila consisted of ships much larger than the English 
opposed to them. 
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Ai m iastaace of the depreased state of human kuon ledge during 
this middle ageoi ire may^ mention that Cosfiuis> a Greek merchant oC 
the sixth century, wrote a book called Ckrisiiaf^ Topogra^iky^ the 
chief intent of which was to confute the heretical opinion of the earth 
being a globe, together with the pagan assertion that there was a 
temperate sone on the southern side of the torrid sone. lie infumjcd 
his readers that, aciording to the true orthodox J^ystem of cosmo- 
graphy, the earth was a quadrangular plcUie, eitendiiig fimr hundred 
courses, or days' jounieys, from eoat to uesi, and exactly luilf as much 
from north to south, inclosed by lofty mountains upon whicli the 
canopy or vault of the firmament rested th;it .i Imge nmuntain on 
the north side of tiie earth, by intercepting the light of llie sun, pro* 
duceii the Mclssitudes of day and night, ami that the plane of the 
eartli had a declivity from north to s<»utln hv reason of uhleh (lo^ 
Eujdirates, Tigris, and otiur riveis running .southward, ait‘ rapid; 
whereas the Nile, iniMiig to run up-hill, has neeeHsaiily a \erv slow 
current. .Many other bpecmiens of the blen<ling of trulh and fieiion, 
or of the ptapagatioii of the latter alone, inav be ufioub d. Masudi, 
wlio \\rote a gt neral history of the known world in tlie }tar (I47i 
compairfe the (eirlli to a binl, oi wlindi Mecca and MtMiaa aie (lie 
head, Peisia and India the light wing, ilie land of fiog the lelt, and 
Africa the tail. 

Tlie Feroe Islands liad been diseov«'i(d about tlie laltei* end of the 
nintli ccMiturv, hy some Se<indijia\i.m jorates, and soon after this 
Iceland was cedonized by Flok, the Noiwegiaii. Kelainl, j| ap|K‘uriJ, 
had been diseoveied long lafore the Nniwigialis .s< tiled there; as 
many lelics, in tlie natuic of IicIIh, Ixurks in the lush lartgtiage, and 
wooden crosse^g weie discovered In Flok, ni dif]’< rt at patK of (he 
isLind* so that the Irish sr'cm to liave tlmt s< t loct upon dial isle. 
The Icelundie chronicles also u late diiit, about thcHC nims, the North- 
men discovered a great counirv to the st of Iceland, whieli juvoant 
has by many been duumd .ipoenphal. for, li line, thev must be 
held to be some of the eaily •Ineoveitri of AnnuLa; luit it seems 
pretty clear that they made tin ir way to (ireenlarnl lu (In < ml (if the 
tenth century. The .setllem<nt etlecud in (fredilaml, tliougli com- 
prising but a small jiopulation, s*rnis to have been ury prosperous in 
these etitly times in rarrcantile aflfairs. They had bishops and prltsis 
from Europe, and paid the popig as an .mnual InbuLe, 2(i(>0 ivouml-. 
weight of walrus-teeth, as tithe and IVter^ pence. J he voyage fi om 
GrcHmlaad to Iceland and Norway, and back again, consumed fu- 
year*; and upon one occasion the government of Norway did not heai 
of the death of the bishop of Greenlxuid, until six years after a had 
occurred; so that the art of navigation after all must hare befn in 
these times but at a very low pitch. 

The description left of Greenland by the old navigators agid** 
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iteterveiied, «oon made it, in the popuhir^befifei^ a1 

Tlie siHTOuadiiig §ea ivns sind to he inhabited bj 
boih «exe8; Wid the terrific icebergs, as they mo?^ 
t^porfed to be guided by invisible hands. It was ake *1^14 
min, named Hollur Geit, walked from Norway to Greeqhuid 
jee, conducted by a goat. The northern horrors, ju 8 t*allude 3 iO|Tp :58 
well portrayed ])y the poet of the Seasons : — 


III fares tlic bark witli trembling wretches charged, 
That, tobsed amid the floating fi-agments, moors 
lieneatli tlie shelter of an icy ible, 

Willie night o’eiwlieims the sea, and liorror looks 
Moic lioinhle. Can hmiiaii force endure 
i li’ assenihlcd mibcliiefs that heslege tliein round ^ 
lIcart-gn.aT^ ing hunger, fainting weariness, 

"i he loat of winds and waves, the criisli of ice, 

Now ceasing, mtw lenewed with loudei rage, 

And in dire echoes bcdlowiiig round the main. 


Oroeiiland, of whicli ne have spoken above, seems to have been 
called Viinland, or Fmland, from the ^ines which were disceined hy 
the early discoverers ns ahounding in this eountry; and, in fact, wild 
vines aic found growing in nil the northern districts of Americ^a. A 
German, one of the party who first went to these coasts, having 
observed the vines, and having shown his companions the use of this 
vegetable produce, tlicy agreed to rail the place Viinlaud, or /and of 
innt\ Some Normans landed theic soon after, and saw there many 
of the natives, of diminutive sfatuie, whom they called dvvaifg, in 
canoes (overi'd with leather. 'J'lieso persons appear to have been the 
V^qunnanx, vvitli whom they earned on a very lucrative trade in fur«, 
"Uits Amilnnd is, liowever, Mipposed by some persons to have been 
Newfoundland; and if bo, Amenea must in reality have been di«:o- 
vered as much as five centuries before (’olumhus sailed so far 08 the 
West Indies : and moreover, it has been supposv'd that the many 
traditions about the West, existing in the time of C’olumbus, first let 
him to proftecuto the idea of discovering another world. 

'1 he impulse wlncli the cultivation of ancient leaniing had received 
in Europe was greatly strengthened by the downfall of Con stunt in opie, 
whirli drove the most lennuxl Greeks into exile; they somrht refnw 
for the most part in Italy, and the libraries of that peninanla became 
the depositories of what remaint^d of the ancient treasures of Gredc 
literature and philosophy. It iHs hence that the first stimulus was 
given to the etodv of the Greek language in Europe. Translators ol 




beta^fWiently i««ai»4^^^^^^iit 
"rtlMlIk CWx;h, S<. AugutUne and liActaniiiia, Itigji swlviuly 
^ute ibe tbcorr, believing it inconfiiilfirt with ibe 
4oiltiw| ^ ^artirijiiianitjr. With the cultivalion of Greek lilmtm» 
tfa#4U ]Mi7bn 'tras revived, and at the same time the rapid develop* 
awntO^ibc spirit of maritime discovery induced several iintious, Imt. 
^Ipeclally the Portuguese, to search out new and unknown lands. 

The Canaries, or Portuiute Islands, were the first discovery tliat 
follo#^ the introduction of the mariner's comjwis*; they hec.-ttue 
knowa to the .Spaniards eiirly m the fourteenth centurVs %t no 
regular* attempt was made for their colonisation. Various cireutn- 


stdneat prompted the ror»iigueso to exert their energies in mmirime 
affairs; after the expulsion of the MoorK, they engaged in beiec wars 
with the Mohamm(*dan states of Africa, and tlms kept alive tho 
martial and adventurous spirit of the nation. 

In the early jurt of the fifteenth century, John I., king of Per- 
tugal, had effected some very important com|Ue»ts o\er the Moms; 
in which lie had been very niateually a*»i»isted by his son, Piinco 
Henry, who being an able and aetive-minded ea>alie], took delight 
rather in the more solid glories of learning and science, tJnm in tho 
fame of wnr, in winch he had, however, of late so liigliN distinguiiiied 
himself. I jKin tlie cessiition of hostilities he retired to the piomon- 
tory of Vincent, and lived at the sea-port town of Sigres, which 
he had himself founded, where he cultivated the science of .istrononiv, 
for the purpose of making it a>ailahle to li»c mainier, in guiding liint 
over the ocean, when he liad <juitted the senile tr.ukiug td' the 
shore. Jle, in fact, estahiished a naval etiiicge, and an ohsenatoi) 
He engaged to his assistance all the hest-infoimed in< n of Ids time; 
and the i>oint to winch he es|HH:iaII> directed Ins attention, was the 
practicability of wuliiig round Africa, and (?f thus reai hlug the I«jst 
Indies. His ideas respecting the accomplishment of tliin project liad 
been awakenwl, or enlarged, b> intercourse with some welbmfornu d 


persons nt Ceuta, a town on the coast of Africa, opposite to Gibraltar, 
whither hit father’s military proceedings against the Moors hml eatin d 
hiiB. Prince Henry did not h\e to see the whole of his views aceom- 
plisbcd; but the many minor discorcrici which were effected uiidi r 
hts aufpicct, laid up a fund of knowledge and expcncruc for suc- 
eewding navigators to profit by. Majit irtre formed under ins supir- 
intcndmcc ; by which means all the geographical knowledge resper (mg 
the eAftb ivat brought together; the dtfi*ereiit parts were marled out; 
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Mid the rockja, cmts, ana quiapaada to be avoided, were all noted 
doWTL 

The southernmost cape of Africa known m those days wa* Cape 
"Koit; which received this appellation from the idea that it was utterlj 
impossible to get beyond this cape; but the (Acers of Henry having 
at length doubled it, found Cape Bojador in the 'distaiK^ whose 
violent currents and raging breakers, running for miles out to sea, 
seamed a l>ntrier which could not even be approached with safety 
by mariners, who weie in the habit of coasting along the shore. 
Seamen now began to be more alarmed than ever at the idea of the 
torrid zone, and to propagate the notion, that he who should double 
Cape Bojador would never return. At length *thi8 awful cape was 
passed hy ; the region of the tropics was penetrated, and divested of 
its fancied terrors; tlie river Senegal was observed, the greater part 
of the African coast, from Cape Blanco to CVape de Verde, was 
explored, and the Ciipe de Verde and the Azore Islands were disco- 
vered; the Madeiras and Canaries having hetui visited for the first 
time by the Spaniards some years before. This prince died in the 
year 1473, aftei having olitained a papal bull, investing the crown 
of Portugal W'itli sovoieign authoiity over all the lands it might 
discover in the Atlantic, to India inclusivi*. 

Many ot the inhabitants of the African coast felt the most curious 
sensations of astoiushmeiit and fear at the sight of the vessels, which 
probably for the first time had readied their shores. AVdien they 
first sow (lie ships under sail, tliey took them for large birds with 
white wings, that }ia<l come fiom foieign countries; but when the 
sails were furled, tliey thought, from the great hmgth of the vessels, 
and from their swimming on the water, that they must be great fishes. 
Otherfl believed that tiny were spirits that wandered about by night 
because they were seen at anclior in the evening at one place, and 
would be a liundrcd miles distant by the morning. Not being able 
to conceive ho\> anytliing human coulil tiavel more in one night than 
they could in three days, they set down the European vesseLi for 
denizens of another worhl 

The passion tor discovery languished after the death of Prince 
Henry; but it was levivt d by his grand-nephew, King John II., with 
additional ardour (a.d. 1 181). In his reign, the Portuguese, for the 
first tune, crossed the equ.itor, and for the first time beheld the star* 
of a now hemispliere. They now discovered tlie error of the anoenti 
reipecting the tend zone, and practiadly refuted the common belief 
that the continent of Africa widened towards the south, for they 
beheld it sensibly contracting and bending towards the east. The 
hopes inspired by this discovery, induced the Portuguese monarch to 
send ambassadors in seareh of an unknown potentate supposed to 
profess the Christian religion, by whose aid, it was hoped, that a 
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tttfralire trade might be opened wi^Tndia, and the progrtsi of the 
tme fiiith secured. 

Barif in the thirteenth oentwy^ reports irere preralent in Europe 
of some great potentate in a remote part of Asia having embraced the 
Chmdan faith^ In conse<|Uenco, the pope. Innocent IV. sent two 
monks to preach Christianity in the Mongolian court (A.n. 124<>), 
and soon after, St. Louis of Fnuice employed the celebrated Rubru- 
qnis to seek the aid of the supposed Christian sovereign, who was 
commonly called Prester John, in the crusade that he rontemplated 
A Venetian, named Marco Polo, visited the most distant {‘arts of 
Asia (a.d. 12t>3), and penetrated to Pekin, the capital of Cbin.i. He 
WBS followed by Sir^ohn 31aii(Ievi]e, an Knglishnian (vJ>. 13-2), and 
the narmUons of both, though deficient in accuniov of infonnaiioii, 
contributed to keep alive the feelings of interest and curiosity wliich 
had been excited in Europe. 

While the Portuguese monarch’s onuKsanes w<Te ergnged in a 
hopeless search for Prester John, and tlie more usrful task of inves- 
tigating the ‘'tate of navigation in the Indian seie^, an rxja^ditsort from 
Lisbon, conducted i)y Bartholomew I)ia/, Imd aetiudly diseovered the 
southern extremity of the Afilcan ('ontincnt ( \.ii. ldH3). A storm 
prevented him from pursuing his career, he namtdilje promontory 
that terminated his voyage 'Ylie C 4 ij)e ot 'remj)i‘stH hut King Juhn, 
aware of the vast im]K)rtancr of the diM'ovorv, railed it tlie ('ape ol 
Good Hope." At the same time letters wtre received from the 
monks who had hcen sent o\ei]and, in wliieli the practicability of 
reaching tlie Eftst Indies, }>y sailing i<aind Africa, wii'. stnmuoudy 
maintained. But the intervening di‘‘<u\ t>ry of A nieru^i ^liM-rled, for 
a season, men’s minds from (his ’V(» 3 age round ;\rina' and fifteen 
years had nearly elapsral before VaA( o d<* (lam.i, h.i\ing roumkai (he 
Cape of GwhI Ilope, ri-ached Imii.i, and amlioiMl ni the harlour of 
C^alicut, on tlie coast of Maluhar (May 22, \.i>. 1 lltH), 

Among the adventurers who IhK-ked to join tin- Portuguese from 
every part of Europe wai (dinstoplnr (’olon, oj C^dumhus, a native 
of Genoa. Tlie namitire of M.ttco P<tIo had h'd lo the ludief that 
the extent of India, beyond the (Sanges, was gri'att r than tliat of the 
rest of Asia; and, ns the spheriral figure of the eartli was known, he 
was naturally led to the conclusi^m that India might more easily l>e 
reached by sailing westwards, than by the long and tedious cirenm- 
navigation of Africa. Columbus made pro|K)ftal« suceessively to the 
republic of Genoir, the king of Portugal, and the kmg of Engfiuid, 
hut wa« mortified (o find that his plans were regarded as visionary 


* h ■ froiwUk li»t thi« •rrtiT *r«*e frtmi of tlw JlfHiiUjul • 

iii*c*ror»U’ ilritcn^tjun i4 inuMiiWMj, »tnl«ui^ TT*#'rubUu<:<' t'* a tlfo K.ftwiHJ 

SInivt pemmu *rp iwaw tlwkt tti** nfu*l^ i l*ar< U 
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Filially, he applied to tbe Spauifh cpurt, Jtheii riaing Tapidljf j^to 
importance in consequence of tbe union of tUn crowns of 
Castile, iy tbe marriage of Ferdinand and I9ab4la, After 
many disappointments, (Jolnmbus obtained a small armament through 
tbe favour of tbe queen; and, on the 3rd of August, a.i>. 1492, sailed 
from the little port of Palos, in Andalusia, to discover a New AVorld. 

During the long voyage, tbe crew of Columbus was more than 
once on tlie point of mutinying and turning back in despair; at length 
land was discovered on tbe 12tb of October, and Columbus found him- 
self soon in tlie midst of that cluster of islands, wbicli, in consequence 
of the original eiror about the extent of India, were named tlie West 
Indies. On Ins return to Europe, be uas receivetl by Eeidinand and 
Isabella with tlie liiglicst honours; a second expedition was prepared 
to extend and secure bis discoveries, but, before bis departure, appli- 
cation was made to the j>ope for a grant of these new doniiiiious, and 
Alexander VI. snared all the unknoNMi regions of the cartli inhabited 
by inhdels betwreii ibe Spaniaids and l^rtuguese, fixing as their 
common bouiidai v an imaginary line drawn from pole to pole, one 
bundled leagues to tbe west of tlie Azores, and assigning all \vcst of 
that line tn Spam, and all east of it to Portugal. 

Columbus continued to extend bis discoveries after liis return to 
the New Woild, but lie ^\as destined to cxpciienco the ingratitude of 
S[»ain, and the injustice of mankind, I'lie suggestions of envious 
couitieis caused liiia to lie sent to Europe a jinsoner and in fetters; 
tbe now continent, instead of being c.dled aftei the fust discoverei, 
derived its appellation from Ameiico Ab spuceio, vvlio visited tbe 
southern part in company with a Spaiiisli captain, and gave bis name 
to tbe count lies that he dejdeled on bis cbait. 

The Spaniards conquered (be islamis and the countries of America 
as fust as they discovered them. Excited by the thirst of gold, wliich 
tlie New AVoild olTered tliem in abundance, they were guilty of tbe 
most shocking cruelties that ever disgraced liumaiiit). Millions of tbe 
unfortunate iiaiivcs were massacred or drowm'd; those wlio were spared 
were coinptlUd to work for their savage inasters la tbe mines: and, to 
supply tins diain of lljt population, negroes were inq^orted from tlie 
const of Africa, and tlie execrable slaTe-tnide firmly established. Tlie 
principal conquests of the iSpaniauls ui America were made during tbe 
reign of tlic Emperor Charles V. It was in hU reign that Cortez, wiiji 
a mere linndful of followers, sulalued the great empire of Mexico 
1 j 21), whose last sovereign^ Monteiuma tuid Guatimozin, were put 
to death with cruel tortures. Peru was conquered by Piznrro, iU last 
moimrcb, Atakdipn, put (o death, and in both countries the massacres 
of the natives were equally rutidess and desolating. 

The colonies established by tbe Sjmniards differed from tlmse 
founded by other European countries. The Spaniards were not a 
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tra£iif |>€op1(‘, iB^el «f A« adYanfnges that result from 

comrome has been ^wi^a cbaractcrittic of that nation; the precious 
jnetals were the only ohjeeft that excited their attention, and for a 
sent* of years they devoted themaclres exclusively to the exploration 
of mines. It was only when the augmentation of the European popu- 
lation, and the diminished returns from the mines forced their atten- 
tion to agriculture, that they began to pay any attention to nilsing 
colonial produce. In conse<]uence of these restricted vicus, the com- 
mercial and colonial policy of Spain was ah^nys tlie worst possible; it 
was fettered by monopolies, exclusions, and restrictions e(jually inju- 
rious to the parent state and its dej>endencies; and perse remnee in this 
erroneous system is a principal cause of tbe Jo>v state of civilization 
both in Spain and its late colonics. 

The success of the Portuguejic in India, though not so brtllianf, 
was scarcely less important than that of the Spaniards In America. 
Albuquerque conquered (toa (a i>. lall), and made it tin capital of 
the Portuguese establishments in the luist; the leagues of the Mohum- 
modan princes for the expulsion of the Chiistians from India were 
defeated, and the Molucca islands biought under subjection. But the 
Portuguese generally abstained fiom tvnitoriul acquisition; they con- 
tented themselves with commercial esfablishnn'iits along tbe coast, 
whence they exported from India din‘Ct, the ai tides wJntli the 
Venetians bad formerly su])plud to Kurupe fhiougb I'gypt and the 
Jx’vnnt. This event nrnde a complete rc^oI^(ion iii (be commorciid 
condition of Kuropc, the trade wlmb bad been coiitim d to (be Medi- 
terranean now traversed the Allaiitic, .am! the western nations Inuited 
to share in its giiins. AViiIi djar.icfoi tstie imbdenee. tlo' rorlugueio 
carried the Indian jToduce no r.irtluT ib.m Lisbon, wIotc it was sold 
to foreign mrreb*iuls for liansmlssion to ofloT countries. Tlie Butch 
engaged very eagerly in this earrving trade, and found it so Im-rative, 
that they took tlie earliest ojiportunity of excluding tbe )’ottiigius(‘ 
themselTCS from all sliarc in their eomimtce by di privlng them of 
their colonies. 

Not only the Dutch, but the laigli'^li and rreneb, were roused to 
emulation by tbe success of tbe Spaniards and Portuguese. In the 
reign of Henry VII., Calmt, a mariner of Bristol, nia<ie some consider- 
able additions to maritime knowle<Ige, but it was not until the time 
of Eliiubetli thot regular plans of colonization were formed. Sir 
Walter Kaleigh founded tbe first Knglisli colony, Virginia (a.i>. lafM), 
in North America; and in tlie following reigns, tbe number of tlose 
estahiiihments was greatly incrcufted by the multitudes whom religious 
disputes, and the intolerance of the SlutirtJ*, drove from England fo 
seek “freedom to worship Ood** in the w ild« of America. The ( anada#, 
tuid the West Indian iblandi of 3farliiiiquc am! Ouadaloupe, wt reroio- 
Dized by the French; but many tircumstancet combined to prevent the 
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progress of French colonization, and the Dutch and English may be con^ 
sidered as the only rivals and successors of the Spaniards and Portuguese. 

The growth of commerce in this age -was yery rapid, hut there 
appeared still room for further discoveries until the globe was circum- 
navigated by Magellan (a.d. 1521). From that time the attention of 
nations began to be directed more to completing old discoveries than 
to the search for ne\r lands. Tlie navies of Europe began to assume 
a formidable aspect; manufactures multiplied, and stiites, previously 
poor, became suddenly rleh. Soveieigns and governments began ti> 
direct their attention to coinmejce, justly peisuaded that mercantile 
wealth is Cfjually the souice of the prob]>eiily and glory of nalions- 


Si-rnoN JI . — Ortijin vf the Uefvrmaitvn. 

Tjii: extiavagant ebiims of tlje popes to temporal, as nell as spiiitual 
supremacy, had been early lesistcd by several men of learning, whose 
works did not die witii them, but continued to exercise a powerful, 
though secret ellVet, on buceeeding geneiations. This repugnance to 
ecclesiastical domination nas greatl} in< icas( d by the scandalous schliiTfl 
at the close of the fourtecntii and commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Two or tliiee p()j>cs leigmng at the ^.iine lime, excommunicaung 
eacli otlici, ajtpealnig to tin* laity lor vu[>j)Oir, compelled men to 
exercise the light of junate jUfigment, ami directed attention to the 
ecclesiastical abuses that hail jnoduceil such unhappy liuits. The 
partial reforms, or lathei attempts «a lelomiation, made hy tlie couhcHb 
of Constance and Jlasil, sjuvad (he disn spia't foi the Romish iSee still 
vidcr; tiu'ir deposition of contending pontitfs taught men that theie 
Avas a jurisdiction in the Chuieli supeiioi to the papal power, their 
feeble etfoits to correct abuse brought the cmIs piominentiy forward, 
and left them unumeiided to meet the* publu' gaze. M iiile this di^ 
satisfaction was hourly ineieasing, the papal cliair was filled successively 
by two pontifl's, A>hose caieer of unscrupulous guilt was sufficient to 
disgust even a b ss enlightmed age, Alexander VI., profligate in 
private life, cruid and tyrannical in his public adrainistnition, W'as 
followed by Julius IT, avIiosc oNerWaring ambition led him to trample 
on the very semblance of justice and moderation w hen they interfered 
with the success of his schemes. The sovereigns of France and Ger- 
many, alternately engaged in active hostilities witli these heads of tbe 
Church, could not prevent their subjects from ridiculing papal preten- 
tions, and assailing papal vices. Nor were tbete scandals confined to 
the papac)^ ; the licentious liret of the eccletlattict in Italy and Ger- 
many, tJie facility with which they obtained pardons for enOTmous 
crimes, their exorbitant wealth, tbeir personal immunities, and their 
encroachments on the rights of the laity, had given just offence; and 
this was the more sensibly felt in Germany, bemuse most of the great 
benefices were in the hands of foreigners. 
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When mens minds were ererywhere filled with disgust ai the 
eidsting administration of ecclesiastical affairs, and eager for some 
change, a dispute, trivial in its origin, kindled a flame, nhicli rapidly 
spread over Europe, destroying all the strongholds that Iiad been so 
laborious! V erected for the security of tyranny and superstition. Leo 
X., on Ins accession to the papal chair, found the treasury of th« 
Chorch exliau^'ted by the ambitious projeels of liis predeeesHors, 
Alexander VI. aiol Julius II. (L ii/uous in lii^ disposition, mngni- 
ficent in liis habits of life, enger for llie aggrandizement of Ins himily, 
the princely Medi<is, lie could not pracfiee the leoiminy nee<*vHitrv lo 
recruit bis finances^ and he tlien-foir liad n «*our''e to eveiv device that 
bis ingenuity ('nuid suggest to r.nse nmnex iur tin spbonlnl (b^sfgns he 
contenijilatcd. Among tlicsc he inti lulucofl .ni r\tt nsive sale of 
iiidulgeiu'es, wliich often had provi'd a '^ounr of Iatg<‘ piufits to tliO 
Ch u re Ii. 

Tlie origin of indulgences h.is I con sonietlines rnisicpr< seated by 
cmint'nt wntiT^, and tis we h. 4 xe ikon n.ahfd a peiiud \^hetl their 
nhube ]‘roiiuri d the most de(‘is)\(‘ ]>lon wlneh tie papae\ ]uol \et 
received, it ^\lll lu' neccss.irv to take .i hn^d' sur\( \ (>f tlo ii history. 
In the pnniitoe (dnireh it ^^a'' ciistotnar\ that tlmse o hn hail ('oin- 
mitted any Ikmiious onViice should [toifoini a puhhe |a nanci* htfoie the 
congregation, ‘^that their wuiis might hi' sa\e(l ni ih<’ ilay of the Ixwd; 
and that others, admonished hv their < \ani}tle, might he llie inon^ atraid 
to offend/’ 111 jtiocess of time ru'h nml nohje ofl’enders hceaim* anxious 
to avoid puhlic exposure, and junate [o natKes oi apfiuniaii compen- 
gation WtTe substituted toi the former diMiplno’ t )ii this < liarige the 
popes founded a neu doctrine, >Wn<di. »'onihniM| with die ( (unrmitntion 
of indulgences, opened (he way for jiH-titahle ttaflic. They lauglit the 
world that till the good works ol the ^.iint'-, ov(t .oul ahove tho«« 
wbicli Were nocf'ssarv (o then own )U‘-f ilu atioii, are di pfisiteii, together 
with the infinite menta of Jesus ('hnst, in one im xhaiistihle tren«ury. 
The keys of this were committed to St. IVter and Ins NUcceKt«*rs the 
popeft, who may open it at pleasme, and by transferring a jmrtion of 
this supenibundant merit to any paiticular person for service in a 
CTUstide, or for a sum of money, may convey to him eitln r the pardon 
of his own sins, or a relensi' foi any one. in wliose haj)pniei^(» he is 
interested, ftora the pains of purgjUory. Tliew* indulgences were first 
issued to those who joined personally m the cxjK’ditions for the reco> 
rery of the Holy Land; subsequently to tliosc who liircd a soldier for 
that purpose; and finally to all who gave money for accomplishing 
uny work which it pleased the popes to describe ai good and pious. 
JnNos n. bestowed indulgences on all who contributed to the building 
of St. Peter's at Rome, and Leo continued the fraflie under the wrae 
pretence. 

Different orders of monks derived coniidersble profit from the 
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«de of indulgenccl, and great indignation was exalted among the 
Angiatinian friars vhen the monopoly of the trade in Germany waa 
granted to their rivals tlie Dominicans. Tetzel, the chief agent in 
retailing them, was a man of licentious morals, but of an active spirit, 
and remarkable for his noisy and popular eloquence*. He executed 
his commission with little regard to discretion or decency, descrihli^ 
the merits of the indulgences in such a blasphemous style of exagge- 
ration, that all men of sense were disgusted, and even the ignorant 
began to suspect the Avorth of pardons for sins dispensed by men 
whose profligacy was notorious and disgusting. The princes and 
nobles of Germany Avere ennigetl by witnessing the large sums of 
money drained from their vassals to support the lavish expenditure of 
the pontiff, and many of the higher ranks of the clergy vieAved with 
jealousy the favour displayed to the raoimstic orders. 

Martin LuTiirm, an Augustini.in friar of great learning and 
indomitable courage, had picpared his mind for the noble career on 
W'hicli Jie Avas about to enter by a diligent study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; the question of indulgences early engaged bis attention, and be 
convinced himself that the Bible, AAbich be began to consider as the 
great standard of tlicologleal tiutb, afforded no countenance to a 
practice equally subversive of faith and morals. Having vainly sought 
to procure the suppression of the traffic from tlie archbishop of Mag- 
deburgli, be appealed to the suffrages of men of letters, by publishing 
ninety-five theses condemning the sale of indulgences as contrary to 
reason and Scripture. 

Afurh 1ms been iirittcn respecting the personal character of this 
daring reformer; his boldness fr(‘quently degenerated into violence, 
bis opposition to the corrupt discipline of the Church sometimes 
passed the bounds of decenc} ; but these errors aiosc from the circum- 
stances of bis position; lie Avas in fact the repieseiitative of the public 
opinion of bis age: and before we pass too severe a censure on the 
aberrations that sully his career, wc must icmemher that tlic age had 
scarcely emerged from barbarism, and that the human mind, as yet 
unaccustomed to fieedom, aaIicu suddenly delivered from habitual 
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restraint, necesaanljr rushed into some extraragrinces, While hostile 
writer* describe Luther as the rifest of sinners^ or the purest of saints^ 
they forget that there is a prerious question of some importance^ the 
standard by which his conduct must I)e measured. We hare no right 
to expect that Luther, engaged in a struggle for life or death, should 
display the moderation of a modem controversialist, or to look for the 
intelligence of the nineteenth century nt the commencement of the 
sixteenth. Remembering the school in ^^hich he was educated, it is 
reasonable to helieve that many monkish absurdities must long have 
been perceptible in his ^^ords and actions; we need not, therefore, 
deny that he was sometimes wrong, we need not disguise nor palliate 
his errors, for the cause which he promoted depends not on the 
character of him or of any other person. Jlis adversaries, however, 
hare never ventured to deny his counige, his sincerify, his integrity of 
purpose, and his superiority to all pecuniary coiisldenition^. He liveil 
and died poor, though Rome would have purchased his return by 
wealth and dignity, though the lending reformers ^^ere ready to rcwnnl 
his peraevemiice by any grants he might have required. 

An honest and impartial testimon) is borne to his cliarartcr by liis 
cotcniponirv, tbe Rabbi Josc'ph; and as the account given b) a Jev^ of 
the Refonnation is something more than a matter of mere curiosity, 
the extract is worthy of attention. 

**And it came to pass ^sheu the Pope Julius began to build the 
great high place (8t. Peter's C'athcdral), uhieh is m Rome, that lie 
sent the Franciscan friars into all the districts of tlie un circumcised. 
And be gave them to loose and to bind, and to dcli\('r semis from per* 
dition. And they departed and cried with a loud voiu-, ‘Take 

off the ear-rings of your wives and daughters, and biing them for the 
building of the high j)laoe; and it shall come to pass \\lien ye shall 
come, that yo shall save the souls of your gencmtion from jn-rdiUon.' 
And it came to pass, after tlie death of Julius, that tlje P<q>e I/co sent 
again, and they went as before unto the cities of Ashkenar ((ierman) ), 
and they wore lifted up. And it came to pass, whenever tlie (lermans 
would speak, saying, ‘How could ye say this thing, and how could 
the pope do itf they answered them proudly, saying. ‘Ye shall he 
cursed if ye do not believe; foi there is no faith in you, and ye shall 
be an abhorrence to all flesh.’ And tliore was one Martin Luther, a 
monk, a skilful and wise roan; and he also said unto tliem, ‘ Wliy 
arc y« not ashamed nlien ye let your voice he heard on high, speaking 
such drcAnuT And the priests could not give an answer, and they 
hebsved with rosdness after their manner. And they anathcraatiied 
him in the year one thousand five hundred and eighteen. And the 
wrath of Martin was much kindled; and hlortin opened his mouth 
and preached with a loud voice against the pope, and against the 
dreams and tho abomimitioits of the popes; hat still he delighted 
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in THAT MAN®, and many gathered themselves unto him. And he 
made them statutes and ordinances, and spake revolt against the 
vise men of the Church ; and he would explain from his own heart 
their law and the words of Paul ; and they went not after the pre- 
cepts of the popes; and their laws are two diiferent laws until this 
da/." 

Luther comprehended the state of public opinion; his publications 
were the manifesution of the revolt of lejison against authority, rather 
than a thesis in his theology. Ilis perseverance, the very violence and 
grossness of his invectives, showed that he felt human reason to l>e on 
his side. If he had not at hist calculated the etfects of his first blow, 
he showed great sagacity in raeasuiing its results. Numerous echoes 
responded to his summons; Zuinglius began to preach in Switzerland, 
and tlie reform engaged the attention of enlightened men of letters; 
among otlieis, tlie celehiated Eiasmus pointed out corruptions in the 
Church, though he had not moial courage enough to separate himself 
from it openly. The papal paity accepted Lulher’s challenge, fully 
believing that tlie slightest exeitioii of power would at once stifle 
opposition (a.d. Ih20). l.eo X., too indolent to examine the state of 
the public mind, and too proud trouble himself aliout the opposition 
of a simple fnai, published a bull condemning the theses of Luther 
as heretical and impious {a ic The bold reformer at once 

declared open war against the ]>apaey, liy npjiealmg to a general 
council, and burning the hull of excommunication in presence of a 
va.st multitude at ’Wittimiberg. He tieated tlie volumes of tlie canon 
law with the same contumely, and justified liis action in a raaiiiier 
more ofl’ensive to tlio advocates of the papacy than the action itself. 
Having collected from the canon law some of the most extravagant 
propositions witli regaid to the plenitude and omnipotence of the 
}>apal power, as well as the suboi dination of all secular jurisdiction to 
the uuthoiity of the holy see, he published tliese, with a commentary, 
pointing out the impiety of such tenets, and tlieir evident tendency to 
subvert all ci\il go\ eruineiits. From this time, the interests of princes 
were even moie deeply engaged on the side of Luther than popular 
reatiOD. In fact, as a Romish liistoriun has remarked, policy become 
^more Lutheiau tlian religious reform!’' Sovereigns naturally received 
with entliusinsm a doetiine which placed at their disposal the enormous 
wealth of the clergy, anti ga^e them mastery over more riches than 
could be acquired by the most formidable force, or the most sanguinary 
combat*. Tims, in Germany, Luther, who could at first with difficulty 
procure a horse when he had to appear lajfore the diet, soon counted 
princes and enUxe nations among his disciples. Frederick the Wise, 
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Saxony, iras tho first among his converts, and the mos 
posverftil of his protectors. 

It is assuredly yery inconsistent in the advocates of the Jloraisl 
church, to expose the mixture of secular and rtdigious motives in th< 
active supporters of the Reformation ; for the abuses which they con- 
demned were equally temporal mid spiritual. Indeed, it is very 
obrioua, that the corruptions of drK'trine were introduced to serve tlic 
political purposes of thejmpaev; a fiordid desire for W’ealth was tJie 
foundation of the system of indulgences, which fipit j>rovoked the 
revolt; an ambitious just for po\M*r had caused the subversion of ihe 
independence of the natioiml Chuielies, wlncii it ^^as the earliest 
object of the Lutherans to reston' IhdjtM s infiiieMCcd the eiiennes of 
the papacy only because poj»ery wav ir-elf' a political system, and 
because in the struggle that no^^ nmnaced its i'Mstejj('<\ it had at once 
recourse to st^cuhir auviharies. 

John (\il MU, anotla r ndurnier, was a bdlower of Zuiaglliu; he 
was a native of No\oii, In Ihcards, and began iiisr to publivli hj« 
opinions at Paris (a.u. 1")3:2). Ihivni lium theme b\ the pert*e- 
culions of the Irencli eleigy, he reiiiovid lo Stia^hiir^U, where he noon 
rendered luiii'«elf so eminent l‘y his tab nts as a wra<‘r and a premloT, 
that the name of ('ul\ mists was gi\en that s\,<’{ion of the rifoinicd 
congregations wldkdi liad at lirsl hreii named Zinnglnuis 

Calvin w'as suhgequently iinifed to (h inwa, where In* organizul a 
system of eliuich-governnient on lln* ])ievh> It n.ni jniiHiph*, and under 
the pretence of jtroMding for jnnitv oi nu>raK and the continuance 
of sound doctrine, he contrived to iianvter no Mnall portion of the 
power of tlie state to the ecclehinvtieal toints. I ’ nfoi t un.itel v, f hejvC 
courts soon began to einulate tin* tviaiinv of iln‘ Jioniisb iiiquuition, 
by pcr^-ecuting those who difli-ied trom the bfandard of rehgiou# 
opinion adopts <1 liy tliechureh <it fieiieva,and an nntoitiiiuiU Spiunuid, 
named *Scrvelus, was burned alive toi pnlilisbing some olmoxioui 
doctrines on tl»e subject of the Trinity. The difiertiiees which arose 
between the follow eis ui JaitlnT ami (’,ilvin, the ol»v.finiu’y manifested 
by each of the paiiies in sujq>ojt ot tiieir own opinions, and the 
Timlence with wliirh tiny inveighed against oacli other, sadly checked 
the progress of tlie lieformation, and produced a reaction which 
enahied the court of Jiome to recover M*veral countries which it had 
very nearly lost. 

Although much of the eaily success of tlic Reformation was 
owing to the general progress of intelligence ami iicienlific rc'search, 
there were many among the leading reff>rmers who vii wcd all iieculnr 
learning with suspicion, and thus enabled their adversaries to identify 
their cause with ignorance and barlAaristn. Tins was a serious injury 
to the progress of improvement, for there were many like Erasmui 
who would gladly have joined in overthrowing the monkish comjpuoni 
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ChmUaitity, to wUo wm alarmed at the prospect 
fttbjected to the bigoted caprice of the preibytenfis and 
ot^r b^ie« which began to daim and exercise a power of control 
DTcr opinion in most of the cities where the reformed rol^ion was 
ei^Withed. Whether the Romish church would hare diapbijed a 
greater spirit of concession, had the reformers exhibited more mode- 
Itttion in tlieir demands for innovation, may be questioned, bat it is 
certain that the papal party could not have made soeffedlual a struggle 
as it maintained, had it not taken advantage of the violence, the 
imprudence, and the dissensions of the reformers themselves, 

Tlie rapid progress of the new doctrines was attempted to be 
checked by the diet of Spires (a.d. 10*29), where a decree was pro- 
mulgated, forbidding any innovation until tlie assembling of a‘ general 
ioibcih Luthers friends and followers protested against this decree* 
ind hence the professors of the reformed religion received the common 
^me of Protestants. Soon afterwards they presented a genend 
confession of their faith to the emperor at Augsburgh; but unfor- 
tunately this celebrated document showed that there w'ere irtecon- 
ciluble differences between the Calvinistic and Lutheran sections of 
the reformers. 

As the struggle, once begun, was maintained with great obsti- 
nacy, it soon led to serious political convulsions. Half of Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, IVussia, and Livonia, Jidopted the doc- 
trines of Imthor, as taught in the confession of Augslmrgh, England, 
Scotland, Holland, and Switzerland, embiaced the tenets of Zuinglitts 
and Lulvin; while efforts to establish similar principles were made in 
France, llohemia, Hungary, and Poland. 

The means taken to end the controveisy onl/ aggriivated the evil. 
It was proposed tliut the entire matter of dispute should he sub- 
mitted to a general council, but it w'as impogdble to determine the 
basis on which it sliould be convoked. After much dtdav, a council 
was assembled at Trent (a.d. 1545), whose sittings were continued, 
with some interruption, for several years; but when at the close 
(a.d. 15(id), its decrees were published, they were rejected, not only 
by the Protestants, but by many Catholic princes, especially the kiug 
of Fmnce, as subversive of the independence of national churchet, 
and destructive of the lawful autliority of sovereigns. 


Sxmox HL— ///Vary of the Krtfotiatiom and Wart retjmihp 

liah. 

Ik the inidet of the civil and ecclesiastical changes produced by the 
of tiUelligence, a system of policy for regubiting the exteviml 
lehstJout of tiaies^M gnuluaby formed, and attenlion begun to be 
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{bfeignett were induced to attempt iu cooqueet ; and the kiiigi of 
FnMice and^pnio^ and the emperon of Germanj, made thit Oonati^ 
Anlmllln4nld of riral ambition. 

^ \Jkjfkar flw expulirion of the hoiwe of Anjou from I*nl/t if ’gjn 
natabiktied in the petty principality of Prorenee, whwre the g«aee%df 
loeortij refinement and li^ht literature were more aeduiouily oaltidkiS 
limit id any oAer part of Europe, Kent\ the leit modatA t>f^Aa 
lt»e» Ae father of the heroic Engliah queen^ Margaret of Anjodt ^ 
jmatly.deacribod by Shaktpcare aa bearing 

.... the ftyle of king of Nr plea. 

Of both the 8iciUea and Jenwalem, 

Yet not so wealthy as an hlngUsh yeoman; 

fcd bad the prudence not to baanrd his security by mingitng In the 
Ireubled politics of Fntnce and Burgundy, but amuied himielf and 
hit fdbjects by floral games and poetic contests, heedleit of the 
aangitiiarY wars that convulsed the surrounding states. His charactert 
•0 strangely contrasted with that of the nrffu! lyoois Xf. of Frimce, 
or the daring Charles the Bold of Burgundy, is thus faiAfblly pottf^ 
trayed by Sir Walter Scott. 

Ay, this is he who wears the wreath of lays 
Wove hr Apollo and th« tif^tert miio, 

Which Jove's dread itghtnuig scntlies not. lit hath dofr 
The cujnbrous ludm of nUjvl, and dong awde 
The yet more galling dindeni of golii ; 

While, with a l<^y circlet round hit brows, 

He reigna the king of lovers and of poeta 

Ai Sen^i had no male heirs, the succenion to ProTence wai claimed 
ik hit life-time hy the king of France and the duke of llumuidy, 
b^l ttfilAer frit disposed to injure the harmlett monarch, or oeprire 
bjftt prematurely of his little kingdom. Tiiey seem to hare regarded 
Idm wiA mingled feelings of compassion and contempt, and to have 
allowed him to piny a frroe of mimic royalty as a child is permitted 
toamiite itteif wiA toya But when Charlei of Bttrgaiidy begaa to 
exlubit thooe tignt of tmjmiient ambition which brought kun to an 
aatimely end, Ken^ believed it right to place Itimtelf luuler the 
pfotodlotl of Ae king of France wlmm he recognised as bis bsin 
Oil Ben^^t deaA Froveitoe became a oouatj noder the Ifrench cmwn, 
and was|m»Uy dMsad i nmt importaftt acquisidfeto (a.n* llSL) Diti 
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iMutAf 4 Im tiiWite4 tte |>ret«^n«oni to tbft tkrottei ftf KiftieB tt]l4 
SieBf. Loom XI . wm for too prn^eiit a m eoardi to mvtolii tlMgA 
on tint IwrTf ion of tach illoso!^ ckintt; he directed hif attratiofitft o 
fcr mm twefbl ohjoct, the eetahliehiBefit of the royal power orer Ac 
gce at TiMali of Ac crown, seTeral of whom posmied greater teal 
power Aan the nommal sotereign. The means empl^od Loon 
Were hem and di^ononrahle, hut Ae object at which ae aimed ww 
beneficial to hi* conntry, for the clashing pretention* of tiw fisadai 
lords of France with the king and each other, kept the eoafttry in a 
perpetual state of civil war, which not only rendered tbe mosardij 
weak but the country miserable. 

Charles VI 11. departed from his fathers prudent line of policy^ 
inidead of securing the royal authority at home, he directed hi* atten-^ 
tion to foreign conquests, and resolved to assert his imaginary claims 
to the throne of Naples. He wag instigated also by the invitation* nf 
Ludovico Sforza, duke of Milan, and by some romantic hope of over- 
throwing the Turkish empire. A French army crossed the Alps 
(a.d. 1494), and marched through the peninsula without encountering 
any effective opposition. Rome, Florence, and Naples, submitted to 
the conqueror, and Ferdinand 11. fled to the island of Ischia, But 
during the progress of the expedition, a league w^as formed for the 
expulsion of all foreigners from Italy ; the Venetian republic was the 
moving power of the confederacy, in which the pope and even Sforxa 
were associated, while the Empeior Maximilian, and Ferdinand of 
Bpain, secretly favoured its designs. Alarmed by the coming danger, 
Charles, leaving lialf his aimy to protect his conquests, led the 
remainder liack to France. He encountered the Venetians on his 
road, and gained a complete victory ; hut the forces he left in Italy 
were compelled to capitulate, and Ferdinand II. w'as restored to the 
throne of Naples. • 

Charles VI II. 'was Ix nt on vengeance, and the distracted state of 
the peninsula gave him hope of success ; but Wfbre he could complete 
his arrangements for a second exbibiti<m, he wti* snatched away by a 
sudden death {k.v. 1498), The duke of Orlean*, Louis JOL, in 
addition to hU cousin's claims oti Naples, inherited from hi* grand- 
mother a title to the duchy of Milan. But the French aaoniioh, 
before undertaking such an extensive conquest, deeiied it BSoasstey 
to strengthen himself by alliance* with the republic of Veutost 
Alexander VI., and Ferdinand, king of Spain. Thn* rtfeagtheiusd^ 
he found little difiicalty in overrunning Italy ; Milan was espoused 
(a*B* 1499), and the turbulent i^orsa, after vain attempts te^SMtea- 
blish bis power, died in captivitj. Naples was next looked ; Fardi- 
Band of had entered into ailknce with the Neapofitea mamush. 
Fredsrk^ and his invader Louis, secretly detennined to Aeat bath* 
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jBfrivaMl lir life (jl6. 1501); M m MOMr w»i ibe o«M{ii««t oo». 
fMed, Omu th« SfMuiwd {nrepm4 lo Mom Ae wliok <rf the dpoiK 
^ided the abilitiet of Ooniiilro de Cordora^ Ferdinaad aaeoeeded 
ia expelling the Frexfech firom Napiei ; and the kingdom wm fiimtly 
confirmed to him on hit marriage with Germaine de Fouu niece of 
Louia XQ., with whom the French monarch, on the receipt of a 
million of dneaU, amigned oxer hii claim* on Naples as a dowry 
(AJk 1505). ^ 

Italy, however, was soon destined to hare its tranquillity disturbed 
^ the grasping ambition of Pope Julius II. Anxious to recorer the 
dependencies of the holy see which had been aeiied by Venire, he 
Oiganixed a confederacy against tliat republic^ of which he was Ininidf 
the head; while Louis, Maximilian, and Ferdinand, wore octire meai'- 
hew {a.d, 1509), The ropubhe would have been ruined, had the 
onion of the confederates been sincere and permanent; but* owing to 
the mutual jealousies of its enemies, it eseaped when brought to the 
Torge of destruction. The impetuous valour of the French discon- 
certed ail the measures the Venotuius bad uki*ri to preserve their 
territories; and the total ruin of their army at Aguadello (a.d, 1509), 
left them wholly without defencea Julius seized all the towns which 
they held in the ecclesiastical terntories ; P'erdinand added nil their 
seaports in Apulia to his NeapoliUin dominions; but at the moment 
when the dismemberment of the republic seemed inevitable, tlie 
mutual jealousies of l^uis and Maximilian dissolved the confederiicy. 
The Venetians appeased the pope and Ferdinand, by large concessions, 
which were the more readily accepted, iu» Julius had now formed th« 
design of expelling all foreigners from Italy, especially the French, of 
whose valour and ambition he was justly afraid. 

Prom the fragments of the league of Camhray, a new and stronger 
confedetHcy was formed against France, and Henry YUI., who had 
just ascended the throne of Englaml, engaged to divert the aften- 
tioa of Louis from Italy, by an iuvimon of his dominions (a.d. 1511). 
The master-stroke, however, of the pojie's policy was winning over 
the Swiai, whose mercenary infantry was the l>est body of troops then 
used in war^ Louis XU. resisted all the efforts of this formidahle 
oonapinacy with undaunted fortitude. Hostilities were carried nu 
daring aercral campaigns iu Italy, on the frontiers of Spain, and in 
Pkaidy^ with alternate success. But, weakened by the loas of his 
aiUea, Florenee and Navarre, of which the former, haring been Kub- 
jeetad te the liedicit, joined tlie league (a.d. 1512), and the laitcr 
srascon^iMKed and annexed to Spain, Ixmis would probably bare b<^n 
radneed to gnoi distieat, had not the death of Pope Julius (a.d. 1513j 
oonse io hie nriief. Lea, of the prinoely house of the Medicis »uc« 
Cftded la the }Mspacy^ and immediatdy nrnde peace with France^ 

L2 
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jpnglaa^ tte empire, followed thit exaipple, and tbo^war 
with 4he lo«s of erery thing which the French had acdf^ed 
ijti Italy, except Ihe caatle of Milan and a few inconsiderahle^ 
fliat duchy. 


SecnoN IV. — The History of Burgundy under the Ptitteee 
of the House of Valois. 

No feudul state wag more important in the middle ages than the dai^y 
of Burgundy, and its liistory is the best calculated to illuitrat© th#! 
political condition of states, and the relations between powerful princaif 
and their sovereign, produced by the institutions of feudalism. 
the same time, the history of Burgundy must in some degree he 
regarded as an episode in the general annals of Europe, for though itf 
existence was brilliant, it left no permanent trace behind, save the 
resentment between the houses of France and Austria, arising fh>Ill^ 
the division of its spoils. 

The duchy of Burgundy lapsed to the crown of France soon j 
the liberation of King John from the captivity in which he had been 
detained by the English after the battle of rdtiers. He resolved to 
bestow this rich inheritance upon his third son, Philip, surnamed the 
Hardy, who had fought gallantly by liis side in the unfortunate battle 
of Poitiers, though only bixteen years of age, and uho when John was 
taken prisoner hiid accompanied him to England to si) are his captivity* 
John's bequest was honourably executed by his son and succewor, 
Charles V. of France; lie gave to Philip the investiture of the duchy 
with all legal forms, and on the 2nd of June, 13t)4, the new duke 
entered upon las inheritance ; he soon afterwards married the only 
daughter of the count of Flanders, and thus became involved in tkn 
wars which that nobleman waged against the insurgent citixens of- 
Ghent, and at the same time he actively assisted his brother against 
the English. 

After a long war, in which the burgesses of the free cities of Finn*' 
ders sustained with great bravery their municipal franchises against 
the feudul chivalry of their count and his allies, the iniUTgents, 
fe^^ered a severe defeat at Rosebecque, in which their gallant Leadeiv 
the younger Artavelde, was slain. Philip took advantage of tho^ 
crisis to mediate a peace between the count of Flanders and U^. 
revolted cities, which was finally concluded on very equitoUc 
dittos When tranquillity was restored, the duke directed his wWo 
attsilhoa to the afluirt of France, and daring tha reiga of 
uafarttt&tte nephew, Charles VI., took a principal share in 
goremmat of that kingdom. Whilst be was thus engitB^ 
sadon ipniTed from the king of Hungary to aftPQPwof that the 
not Qii^ ftktnaeed his territories with ruin, but avowod iim 
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miiufKm to laMao tko wWe of difiittn^om, SoltMi Boyeiidj 
tfetilf taunted that hSi catihy tliouMt trampTe oa die croti in txtry 
Eowpean city, and UuU lie wodd Umielf feed liil Itomo on the altar 
of St PeterX in Rome. 

Duke Philip eagerly leconded the aolicttationa of the Hungarian 
ambafiadon: under hie axa^tcee a cmeade wai proolainied ; the great 
body of French chirairy and all the young nobility embraced the 
project trith the greateet ardour^ and the young count de Ntrera, heir 
of Burgundy^ waa appointed to command the expedition. Hiilip 
latiihed the wealth of hit duchy and of Flnndert on the equipment 
of hb lon^s army; banners embroidered with gold, bortet with capa- 
risons decorated os for a triumphal prowssioii, tents of green silk, and 
armour of the highest cost, filled France and Oernmny with admiration. 
When the count de Nerers commenced his march (April 30tb^ 
A.D. 13W), he boosted that he would not only deliver Hungary, but 
expel the Turks from Kurope, pursue them urro#i the Hellespont, 
chase them through Anatolia, Syria, and Falestine, and restore the 
Christian kingdom of Jeruwilem. The march of the army through 
IkiTarifi and Austria resembled rather the return of conquerors from 
Irattie than the advance of soldiers to a dangerous war. They indulged 
in the most extravagant luxury and wanton hcentiouraess; tlie property 
and the persons of the j^easants througli whose lands they passed were 
cruelly and ostentatiously violated^ while the remonslmnces made by 
the ministers of religion were answered ^Mth mockery and insult. 

Sgisniund of Luxemburg, king of Hungary, was far from lieing 
gratified by the arrival of such auxiliuriew. llayeiid, engaged in 
suppressing some petty insurrections in his Asiatic dominions, had 
concluded a truce with the Hungarmns, and the prudent king was for 
from being disposed to revive a war with so dangerous an enemy. 
His reroonstnince# were wasted on the pniud cliivalry of France; the 
count de Nevers at once crossi*d the Turkisli frontier, and after cap- 
turing some phiccs of minor importance, laid licge to Nicopolis. In 
the hurry of their advance the Frendt Ii.id left their bottcring artillery 
behind; they were therefore compelled to blockade the place in the 
hope of reducing it by famine. An army of twenty Ibootand Turks 
advanced to relieve the town ; a trifling victory gained over one of ifi 
dftachmenti by the sire de Caucy so increased the presumption of (he 
French, that they neglected (he discipline of their camp, which became 
one wide scene of riot and debauchery. 

Intelligenee of this folly was soon conveyed to Btiycxid; he 
learned with some astonTshment, but greater joy, that the Franks lived 
in open vtotafion of the priodples of that religion w hich they der lured 
that they bad taken up armi to ropport, and m be was himtcif n rigid 
observer of the morality pres c rib e d by the Mohammedan law, he at 
once despised the larmy, and detested the licentiousness of the 
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cnuftdeVB. 8o little rigHance »hihit«d by iht CSiria- 
that tile garrifon of NicopoKa had intelligence of the near 
iqp^Toaeh of Bayezid before the Cbristiaiii knew* that he had com* 
'^^Bttnced his marcL The news that the sultan was close at 
filled their camp with confusion; the siege of Nicopolis waa precipi- 
tately raised, and in the first alarm the knights massacred il their 
prisoners, forgetting that the chances of war might expose themselres 
to a terrible retribution. They, however, were eager to come to an 
immediate engagement; the Hungarians vainly advised them not to 
hazard a battle until they had ascertained the number of tbe Turki, 
and the tactics w'hich the sultan intended to employ. Some of the 
more aged and experienced Avnrriors seconded this advice, but they 
were overborne by the clamours of the young knights, whose ardour 
was fur too great to be moderated by prudence. 

Bayezid had arranged Ids troops in the form of a crescent, with 
the convex side turned towards tbe enemy: he expected thus to induce 
the Christians to attack his centre, by gradually withdrawing which he 
might reverse the form of his line, and thus getting bis enemies into 
the concavity of the crescent, avail himself of his vast superiority of 
numbers to overwhelm them on both flanks. The Christians fell into 
the snare; so soon as they came within sight of the hostile lines, the 
French knights charged at the top of their speed, leaving the Hun- 
garian infantiy designed for their support, far in the rear. They found 
the Turkish line protected by a hedge of sharp stakes which for some 
time checked their ardour, but they forced tlieir way over this obstacle 
under a tremendous fire of 5irro>^s and other missiles, and then charged 
through the Turkish infantry of the advanced guard, which was at 
once put to the rout. Behind this line they found a brilliant body of 
cavalry, which they imagined to bo the sultan's main body, and there- 
fore charged it with all their former impetuosity; as had been arranged, 
the Turkish squadrons gave way, and the French hurried forward in 
disorderly pursuit. No sooner, however, had they advanced into tha 
middle of the plain than the Turks turned round and renewed the 
combat, while Bayezid’s two wings advancing with loud shouta, aided 
by tbe clang of the cymbals and the braying of trompets, idiacked 
knighu on both flanks, dosed upon their rear, and held them 
completely surrounded. The Hungarian infentry, left expoecd by the 
M^d advance of the knigh^ was broken by a charge of a select body 
of the Turkish aivalrr; Sigismand and the grand mast^ of Uod^ 
•scaped in a small boat, leaving their aHies to tbeir fide; th« palatine 
of Hui^geiy alone remained with a small body ol tua cotadryman to 
tsaous the Freiudik from the conse^punoet of their twthiifw, 

Ertends md foes have equally eelolmded daopende valav of 
the French knights on this &tai hy geooBil ooossttt the 
of Vleiuie is declared to have most vigwutiy tuppoctsd tite konovt of 
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m. film ike IWkiib t^uMboat overwhelmed hit parij bj their mit 
QfefjaiUy of Bamben^ aod fiimg the bansor ia duet^ At length, 
eft ekme, and Ueeding from coiiotiete wounds, he dashed into the 
mdit of the eaeiDj, aad found death upon a heap of the skui. 

The Turks at first gave no quarter; it was late in the day before 
Sajcxid commanded them to make prisoners^ and even then he 
ndnasd U do to by no foeliogs of merej^ but by his desire to have an 
kpp<^unity of revenging the fate of the Turks who had been slnughtered 
n the camp before Nicopolis* Two knights were aUo saved under cir- 
Fonntanees too singularly illustrative of the spirit of adventure which 
sbaracterired the chividry of ilie ago to bo omitted. The incident is 
bus told by Froissart. There was a knight from Picardy, Sir Jaoief 
le Helly, who had resided some time in Tuikr}\ and liad served in 
mus under Amurath (Monid), fuihtT of the .Sultim Ihjjaset (Jkjesid) 
md who know a little of the Turkish language. Whfu he saw th# 
lay was lost, he thought of saving his lile, ami as he knew the I'mra- 
jena to be a covetous race, he i^uirvmh uMl hinmlf to them on thek 
[ranting him his life. Tims dnl ho ew.ipe, and also another s^^uiro 
rom the Touniauis, called James du Fay, ^^ho had formcily served 
[ameriane (Timur l^enk), king of TurUrv’, hut A\)i(*n he h'aincd that 
he French were marching to I’uikty, he quitied T.irnerlune and joined 
lii countrymen. He nos nt this battle, and Mved by Tamerlane’s 
nen, who had bt'on ordered thither m compliance with the request 
Dade to him for asi»i stance by Ikijaiet."' 

BayeiiJ recogmztHl Sir James de lleliy as one of his old com- 
uuiions in anna, and ordered him to be m t at liberty by bis captor*. 
Je then commanded him to point out who were the greuteat lords 
UDong the Christian captives, tliat they might U spand for the sake 
of their ransoms. The count de Ne\er*i and w vctoI other princes wem 
pointed out to the sultan as of the noblest blooil in Francs, nearly 
lelated to the king, and willing to pay for their liberty u great sum of 
asoney." The sultan said, Let ihese alone be spared, und all ths 
Other prisoners put to death, to free the country from them, and that 
Otheii may take example from theix fate." 

We shall epmte what followed from the picturesque nurratire of 
Ikaiisart The sultan now made liu appeorance to his people before 
ttM teat, whOf bowing down, made him their oWisance. Ihe army was 
dimm up in two wings on each side; the sultan with his nobles, the 
aoont da Ntv«f% aad thoM who were to be spared, m the centre ; 
for he would they should witneu the execution of their compamons, 
which the 8 >iao ea s wesa si^ to perfonu. Hany axoellent kntghts 
of iWca aad other aatioiii^ who had been taken in haitie or in the 
fwait, won now bcoi^ forth in their sbirtSy one after the oiWt 
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wbo ej^Af dim Alittle^ w^lvdoxi, 

at b£ tnada a aigiial, were iaatamtlj cat to pieces tboae waiting 
f^r tbem with drawn swords. Such was the emd justice ef Bajazet 
this day, when upwards of three hundred gentkmea of deferent 
nations were thus pitilessly murdered. It was a cruel case Ibr them 
thus to suffer for the love of our Saviour Jesus Cbrist^ and may he 
receive their souls!'* 

Three knights in addition to Sir James de Kelly were saved from 
the slaughter, that tlie count de Nevers should choose one of them 
to go fts ambassador to Lis father for the purpose of procuring his 
ransom. *1116 young count selected Kelly, and the other three >vere 
immediately doomed to share the fate of their companions. According 
to a legend faithfully preserved by the credulous historians of a later 
age, Bayezid would not liave spared the young heir of Burgundy, had 
he not been informed by an astrologer that the count would in the 
course of his life cause a greater effusion of Christian blood than any 
Mohammedan hero. 

AVhen Sir James de Kelly brought the intelligence of these sad 
events to France, the vhole kingdom was filled with mourning. 
There was scarcely one noble family which had not to bewail the loss 
of a father, a brother, or a child. Mothers, sisters, and wivcfl ran 
raving through the streets, bewailing their losses; even those whose 
relatives remained prisoners lamented them as dead, fearing, not 
without reason, that the Turks might destroy them in some fit of 
fanaticism, or that the captives might sink under the proverbial priva- 
tions mid sufTeungs of a Turkisii pn&on. Ail grieved for those brave 
warriors who fell in a foreign land ^Mthout tlie presence of a friend to 
close their dying eyes. The entire kingdom was in mourning; the 
churches were only opene d for funenil solemnities and masses for the 
dead, at which the king of France leguhuly attended as ehiof mourner 
for the flower of Ins nobility. 

Heavy tuxes were laid on the states of Burgundy to raise the 
enormoui sum whicli the sultan demanded as a ransom for the heir of 
the duchy* To inerease the difficulty of the transaction, tiic king of 
Hungary refund to allow such rich treasures to pass through his 
dominions for the purpose of strengthening his enemies. It was not 
until after the lapse of several months that a Genoese merchant, named 
Pellegnm, in the isiand of Chios, undertook to arrange the terms of 
ransom: and the sultan more readily accepted tlie security of a 
commercial house, whicli could only exist by credit, than the plighted 
oaths of kings and princes, whicii he knew were too often most 
flagrantly and shameiefsly violated. 

Whihi the count de Never* was thot engaged in the his 
brother«tn*law, the count of Ostrevant, aided by hij fiither, Albert, 
duke of Bavaria, wo* carrying on a war octrcely ku destructive 
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wUch ttmg^ tiie oo«itt of Holiaiid) Ftisdeni, and lemttimtt 

Fntnei; the B«Tmi fmei nuunttined to keep them in ckodt were 
iStmA rerf expentife, and not nlwayg efficacione, so that the Flemings 
md Helhinden nipplkiated their princes to attack the Friaons in their 
/SMvo ^utnetaes. An immense armament was prepared tor this 
hawdous enterprise; auxiliaries were obtained from Englaiid^ France^ 
md Westem Oennany, while crowds of Hollanders and Flemings 
^kMtesed to Toimiteer their services against enemies who had been 
their constant plague. 

^ The Prisons made rigorous preparations for rosistance; they 
isltoted as their chief, Inringen, a warrior whose exploits had been 
adebrated through the entire north of Europe, and conferred upon 
kim the title of the Great Prison. Invingen was well aware of tho 
inferiority of his countrymen in regular war; they bad neither shieMf, 
oniraases, nor coats of mail; for defensive armour they used cloths of 
felted hair, leathern jerkins, or hauberks of t^^i8led cord. He there 
fisre recommended them to bum their villages and retire into the 
woods when the enemy approached ; but the multitude of tlie Fries- 
landers rejected this advice, and taking the crosses and banners from 
their churches basted to repel the invasion. 

Duke Albert was debarking bis men when the Prison army came 
to prerent him. A woman, supposed to be an idiot, clothed in a blue 
dress, marched in front of the barbarous host, using the most insulting 
words and gestures to the Ilainaulters and Hollanders, They were 
•0 much enraged at this, that several of them leaped into the water and 
rushing on the unfortunate creature, hewed her in pieces with their 
swords. This was a prelude to two desperate f>attleB, in which the 
Friedonders were defeated by the superior weapt^ns an<i discipline of 
the invaders; and in the last of thest* fights, their leader, the Great 
Frison, was slain. After liis death, the Frieslanders began to follow 
the advice he bad first given them; they avoided a gt^ncra! engt^e- 
meat, but harassed the invaders by ambuscades and skirtnishe*, in 
which they neither took nor gave quarter. In about five weeks after 
the kndiog, winter set in with unusual severity, and at an earlier 
period than had been known for many years liefore. The duke was 
Jioned to evneuate the country and disi>and his array; but about three 
^ ysws after he took advantage of the civil diiscntioni among the Prisons 
t to reduce the entire country to obedience. 

Tlic idministration of the govemraent of France by Philip, duke 
of Baipuidy, was on the whole advantageous to the nation. It was 
chiefly owing to bis prudence that the insanity of Charles VI, did not 
«|prodiMi the cahuttitiet of dvil war. He had, however, one great fault ; 

eixpeiidHitr«t both public and private, was most eitravagant^ and at 
^htt dc^ his aoos were foroed to sell his plate in order to defray the 
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SscTfON y.— The History of Burgundy [wntinned). 

/den the Fearless succeeded Philip the Hardy, and immediatelj 
began to take measures for procuring to himself the same induancfi in 
the government of France which liis father had possessed; h& was 
opposed by the queen and the duke of Orleans, who justly dreaded hi« 
ambition, and the means which he employed to gain his objects amplj 
justified the prediction of the Turkish astrologer which had saTod hU 
life when count of Nevers. In tlie fury of civil contest he hired 
OBsassinA to murder the duke of Orleans; and this atrocious crime was 
perpetrated in the very midst of Paris. Such, however, were the 
power of the duke and the apathy of the times, that he would probably 
have obtained a justification of his conduct from the court, bad he not 
been obliged to retire to his territories to quell an insurrection of the 
citizens of Liege ; tlic partisans of Orleans took advantage of his 
absence to raise a cry for justice, and being joined by all the enemies 
of Burgundy, they soon formed a very powerful faction. A desultory 
civil uar ensued; the citizens of Paris declared fur the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and massacred the Armngnacs, as the favourers of Orleans were 
called, wherever they could find them; but after some time, with their 
usual instability, they began to favour the adverse faction, and the duke 
found his power and popularity naning more rapidly than they had 
risen. At this crisis the English monarch, Henry V., invaded France, 
took Ilarflcur by storm, and destroyed the flower of the French 
chivalry at the battle of Agincourt. These calamities did not check 
the feuds bctuomi the Burgundians and Armagnacs; intent only on 
mutual slaugliter, tliey allowed a mere handful of Englishmen to 
overrun a great part of France without opposition, and it was even 
luspeted that the duke had secretly entered into an alliance with the 
invaders. 

The general belief that the duke had committed treason ag^^t 
^ the state, enabled the faction of Orleans to persuade the dauphin that 
hif death ufis neccMary for the safety of the kingdom, and to join 
in a porfidious plot for his a&sassimitioD. Ambassadors were sent to 
invite John the Fearless to an interview with the dauphin on the 
bridge of Montereau, in order that they might in common emusert 
moMures for the defence of the kingdom. In spite of theycentoiH 
Strances of bis friends and servants, who had (detained inibriiuitimi 
that the Qrlms betion was all powerful with the doupkiB, Mui 
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A a d i w of wood woe oowtlnicted in Um xaiddld of tbe kidgiy 
bmtg two Ttrjr DiiTOw entroscM; no barridr was rtiood to diride 
thi parties, 8« was iisttal at mterriews of the kind; but deputies wm 
appointed to stand at the entrances of the saloon, and receive the 
oaths of peace from the ri?al princes. The dauphin and his followers 
iBlev«d the salocm a little before Burgundy made his appearance ; the 
duke haring heard of his arrival, advanced to meet him, leaving the 
greater part of his train a littJe behind. So soon as he came into the 
dauphin's presence, he took off his velvet cap, and bent his knee in 
token of homage; but before he could rise^ he was struck down by 
the axes and swords of the royal guards, and butchered with such of 
kis tram as had entered the siUoon. The murder was completed in 
less time than it has taken to relate it, and the excuse mado by tho 
dauphin that the duke had insulted and menaced him, was conlvi^ 
dieted by the partisans of Orleans, who declared that the whole plan 
had been aranged months before, in revenge for the assassination of 
their patron (a.d. 1419). The murder of the duke of Orleans was 
almost the only stain upon the memory of Joiin tlie Feurleis; his 
Flemish subjects, whose franchises he had proti'cted, and whose trade 
he had fostered, were most grieved for his loss; but they rcspacted 
kis memory most for his having entrusted Uic etlucation of lus eldest 
•on to the magistrates of the free cities, and in fact the young prince 
had been educated us a Heming rather than as a Burgundian. 

Philip the Good, immediately after his acet snion, prejvarcd to take 
vengeance for the murder of his father; his Flemisli education had 
prevented him from having any very strong sense of the feudal obli- 
gations which bound the duchy of llurgumly to the crown of Fiancd; 
he therefore did not hesitate to enter into ulliuare with Henry V. of 
England, and recognisefl him a* the legitmiiite heir to the crown of 
France, on condition that f'harh s VI. should not be deprived of his 
regal dignity during the remainder of his unhappy existence. It is 
doubtful whether Charles had suthcieiitiy recovered lus senses to 
understand that he was disinhenting his son ; the <jueen had no such 
apfflt^y for her conduct, and the virulent hatred which she manifcHled 
towards her eldest child, excited indignation throughout Fnincc. 

The war between the English and French now became identified 
witk the struggle between the Burgundians and Armagnacs; the viru- 
lence of private animoeities wo* thus added to the hotrort of open 
war, and the atrocities committed on both sides were shocking to 
stature. One outrage which excited great notice, moy be 
ba^j related as an tUaatralion of the manners of the age. One of 
tiw nmel mnwoed captaias in the Orleans faction was designated the 
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battard of Yauras; he had been originaUj in tbo wmcc of the eottttt 
of Amagaae, and to rerenge the of hit master, be practiwd 
the most dreadfal crueldes oa ail the Burgjmdians who fell mto bijp 
power. An elm-tiee near Meaux received bis name, because he hong 
from it those victims who were unable to paj the enormons ransoms 
he demanded. A young farmer became his captive, and the bastard 
put him to the torture; the wife of the prisoner, who had been about 
a year married, appeared before tlie barbarian, and besought mercy fwr 
^er husband. The bastard fixed an immense sum as the price of his 
liberation, and required that it should be paid before a certain day. 
Notwithstanding all her exertions the unfortunate woman was a few 
days too late; but not believing that Vaurus would execute his savage 
threat, she proceeded to Meaux, and tendered the ransom. Over- 
whelmed with fatigue Jind anxiety, she fainted on her arrival before 
the bastard, and when she recovered, her first question was for her 
husband. “Pay the money>” said Vaurus, ‘\and then you shall see 
him.” She coTupUed, and was then informed that be had been hanged 
on the appointed day. Her shrieks and reproaches filled the city 
with horror; but the bastard, indignant at her grief, ordered her to be 
Stripped naked, and exposed under the tree where he was accustomed 
to hang his victims. The cruel orders were so rigidly obeyed, tJiat 
the cords which bound her to the tree were so tightly drawn, as to cut 
through her fleih to the bone. The niglit on which she >vas thus 
exposed was dark and stormy; its terrors iverc heightened by the 
quivering of tlie corpses suspended from the tree, the feet of which 
frequently touched her head as the branches swayed in the wind. In 
this situation slie was seized with tin' pangs of premature labour; her 
cries of mortal agony were heanl in the distant town, but dread of 
the bastard prevented any one from coming to her assistance. The 
wolves, which in the distracted state of France prowded everywhere 
through the fields, soon scented their victim , on the following morning 
she was found a mangled corpse, with the torn remains of her unliorn 
infant by her side. Henry V. immediately laid siege to Meaux; the 
defence was protracted for seven months, but it uas at length taken 
by assault, the bastard of Vaurus >^as bangt*d on bis own tree, and 
several of his associates shared liis fate. 

The dciUh of Henry V, of Kngland, followed speedily by thoi of 
Charles VJ. of France, produced a great thnnge in the aspect of the 
ww, Henry VL, wlio nas proclaimed king of England and France, 
was an infant in the cradle, while the dauphin was in the very prioio 
of life, stUTOunded by the greater part of the French nobiJitv* and 
warmly supported by the bulk of the nation. Thoagh severely 
defeated, and apparently brought to the brink of ruin, when Iris chief 
city Orleans was besieged, a deliverer saddenly appeared in the pesmn 
of Joan of Arc, the tide of prosperity, which had hitherto flowed in 
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&TO«r the Eagiisli/ caddealj i^ntd^ ind the doke of Bor^ndy 
Abetted. nefetii^ioAf with tlie tbiAphiii. It was at tliis criiii that 
featiteted the order of the Golden Fleece, on the occasion of 
hit mma^ with l»btUa of Porti^ (jLa 1430), an order of knight- 
hood which soon became the most illuitnous in Eorope. Soon 
hfs Kumiage, the alienation of the doke from Hie English interest 
contiaued to increase, and finally, under the auspices of the pope, he 
cottcbtded a treaty with Charles Vll», whom he consented to recognise 
as legitimate soTereign of France, 

Haring disengaged himself from the French wars, the duke of 
Burgundy devoted himself to the improvement of his dominions in 
the Low Countries. His brilliant court realised tlio visions of chi- 
valry ; the jousts and toumameuU given under his sanction surpassed 
in magnificence any thiit had yet been witnessed in Europe; the wealth 
o£ the commercial cities in Flanders was freely poured forth to defray 
the expenses, and noble knights from all parts of Europe flocked to 
the court of Burgundy to prove their valuur in tlie lists. Philip 
cncouragc<l this taste for display amongst his subjects from political 
motives; he found that luxury diverted the attention of the turbulent 
municipalities and tbeir magistrates from affairs of state, and sus- 
pended, if it did not eradicate, the ancient jealuusies between corn- 
mcrcml freedom and feudalism. 

Nearly a century and a half bad now elapsed since the Swiss 
cantons had emancipated thcmselYCs from the yoke of the house of 
Austria; the free states had become jealous of cucli other, some 
leaguc^i with their ancient enemies, others sought alliances with the 
petty princes of Germany, and the feudal powers, to whom the 
example of iSwiss independence tfeeiued frauglit with dangerous con- 
sequences, believed that an opportunity was offered for re^lucing tbu 
mouDtuineerH to their former bondage. A league for the purpose was 
formed by the potentates of westeni ( Jerraany under the direct sanction 
of the emperor, and application was made to tlie duko of Burgundy 
for tasistauce. He received the proposal very coolly, upv)u which the 
iiBpmalitts sought the aid of the king of France, who was very 
anxious, now’ that tlic wars were over, to gr t rid of the Armngnacs, 
and other companies of soldiers, who lived at free quarters on the 
peasantry^ aud prevented the country from enjoying the* bleftsiiigii of 
tranquillity. An immense army was soon ntised and placed under 
the command of the daupliin ; it advanced towards ,thc frontiers of 
SirUaesrland, dcfolating the provinces through which it passed, and 
actually commenced the siege of Busle before the Swiss had matJe any 
anftageinenU for defence. Intelligence of tlm danger of Basle reached 
tha 8wi« army engaged in the siege of Famshurg ; the leaders wore 
anxiotM to retire to the mouataina, but the patriotic soldiers iunistod 
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CMifc'' IMI 'die ffooeear Atk ewEtiaefM^ aoi psumh 
mtte hm ti te gnrtiff their ardoatv 

db noTsbig of the 24ih of Avpai^ 144^ A wk m m ttd 
Rfioohmefi met for the first dme in mortal cembat. The w Strmm i 
gVBid of the French, v^ich akne was ten tkaei more nmnefont fkm 
file entire Swise army, occupied the heights on the right baiA of the 
WT«r Pir«, ^hile the mam body remained on the left hank, m ging 
finrirard the siege of Basle. Though fatigued by their forced moroi^ 
and exhausted by want of sleep and refreshment, the Swiss did not 
heiitftte one moment in assaulting the intrenchments of the French ; 
Aeir desperate valour bore down every obstacle, the Annagnacs were 
driven from the [heights, and fled in confosion across the Pirse. It 
ira* proposed bjthe Swiss leaders to rest satisfied with this succew, to 
fortify themselves on the heights which they had just won, and wait 
until the contingents from the otlier cantons arrived before renewing 
the engagement ; but Jhe impetuosity of the 8wiss soldiers was not to 
be restrained by the counsels of prudence, they rushed down from the 
heights, plunged into the Pirse, and broke their ranks as they struggled 
through the waters. 

The dauphin took the necessary precautions to meet the daring 
onset ; he posted his main body in such a position as to prevent com- 
munication between the Swiss and the garrison of Basle, which had 
actually made a sally, in the hope of effecting a junction. The Swiss 
reached the left bank of the Pirse under a heavy fire of cannons and 
culverius ; but when, on emerging from the river, they attempted to 
form into line, they were charged so fiercely by the Germans and 
Armagnacs, that they were broken into separate bodies and surrounded 
by overwhelming numbers. Each detached body of the Swiss main- 
tained a fight with all the courage of despair; during ten hours they 
resisted every effort made drive them into the Pirse ; they fell on 
the ground which tlu'y ha/ occupied, and the dauphin's victory waa 
obtained with the loss of eight thousand of his best soldiers. The 
French 'Were not willing to fight a second battle with such fewdess 
warriors ; in spite of the remonstrances of the Germans, the dauphin 
resolved to act the part of mediator^ and a peace was concluded under 
his auspices, l>y which the liberties of the Swiss cantons were formally 
recognised. The duke of Burgundy took no share in this war ; he ww 
too deeply engaged by the troubles of Flanders, where a formidable 
revolt bad been raised by the citizens of Ghent. After a wi^uinary 
rtruggle, the insurgent Flemings were subdued, and Ghent was df^irircd 
©f most of its municipal privileges. 

The dauphin of France, afterwards Louis XI,, having pitrroked 
hii finthar to war, was obliged to fly from his estates and seek thehar 
with the duke of Buigundy, who was at the time rendered uneasy by 
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4 i ip^t i o B of hi> <tmi wa^die oeust of Charolau, mb 
knOTm ia history as Charks the B<dd. These famiiy di». 
|wh aB c a>' embroiled the eoorta of SraiKse and Buijpudy &r wTeral 
pMSSs hot at length the death rf Charles VII. gendered the dauphin 
hiag of Fwooe ; die duke eaoorted him safely to his- denuniiiiu, ro- 
dlMd him homage aa hia sarereign^ and assisted in the <3a(emoiMes of 
U^eoionatian. Louis was fisr £com being grateful for these benehts; 
be formed seTersd plots to seUe the person of the count of Charolais, 
fcreaeeing that be would become his most formidable riral^ and he 
broke ^ the engagements he had made to restore the towns wliioh had 
at rarioos times been wrested from the dukes of Buj^ndy by the 
monarchs of France. The count of Charolais was not dispos^ to 
endure these wrongs with patience ; contrary to the wishes of his 
£ath^^ he supported the nobles of France in their revolts against their 
ao^^ereign^ mid had just organized a formidable league against LouiS| 
when the death of Duke Philip compelltHl him to adljourn his warlike 
designs, until he had secured to himself his inheritance of the duchy 
of Burgundy. 

Few sovereigns were more generally and justly lamented than 
Philip the Good; during tlie fifty years of his reign, Burgundy i\as 
the most wealthy, prosperous, and tramjud of all the states of Europe; 
and bad he pleased to assert his independence, he might have become 
a more powerful sovereign than the king of Fnince himself. The 
general grief for his loss was increased by the dread which the cha- 
racter of his successor inspired; the rashness, the pride, the ohttinacy, 
and the cruelty of Charles the Bold had stained Ins entire career as 
count of Cbarolais; bis subjects and his neighbours were etjually filled 
with alarm, lest the same qualities should still mare siguoily maui* 
fosted in the duke of Burgundy. 


Section VL — FAe History <f JiiirouuJy [ronclud^I]. 

IjtfMfiDiATELy after his installation as duke of Burgundy, Chwles the 
Bold, on the invitation of the principal citizens, paid a visit to Ghent, 
accompanied by hi* daughter Mary and a very limited escort. A 
popular festival celebrated during his visit brought thememliers of the 
old trading corporations together; they bigan to complain t<i each 
other of the low of their municipal privileges, the heavy taxes imposed 
upon them by the late duke, and the tyranny of the officers who had 
placed over them on the abolition of the civic magistracy. Some 
daring spirit* proposed to take advantage of the oriti* and obtain a 
redress of grievances- An iniurrection was organized on the spot, 
and, ea the duke knew that any disiurbanoet were meditated, he was 
closely besieged in hi* palace, and the whole city was at the mercy of 
the revolters. It was with the greatest difocuJty that hi* councillors 
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Jmogbfy ivke from Ming <m the xnfoxiate poptikce at 
JU^head of hk guards; but he^oon discovered Att fenee would be 
:uaiMrailiitg against sucfai a multitude ; he was forced to yiiM to Ae 
f<^Uilar demands^ but in doing so, he made a eecret yo# tiny; he 
vwdd exact deadly Tengeance for the insult which had been offered to 
Jbii authority. His indignation was increased by simikr reToUs htike 
Olties of Brabant and in Liege, which he justly attributed to the example 
of Ghent, aided by the secret intrigues of French emissaries. 

The troubles of Brabant were easily quieted ; bat the citixena of 
liege, relying on the indistinct promises of aid made by the king of 
France, not only raised the standard of revolt, but committed aueh 
atrocious crimes, thtit Charles determined to destroy the city. With 
some difficulty his councillors dissuaded him from executing iris design; 
the insurgents, after having been defeated in a pitched battle, were forced 
to capitulate; the duke compelled them to submit to very severe terms, 
he refused to enter their city through the gates, and caused a breach of 
more than a hundred yards in breadth to be made in the walls, through 
which he led his army nith all the insulting pomp of an ancient 
triumph. 

In revenge for the incentives to reWllion which the king of France 
was more than suspected of having supplied to the people of Liege, 
Charles entered into a close league with the discontented French 
princes who hud taken up arms against Ijouis XL, while that monarch 
renewed his intrigues with the discontented burgesses in all the cities 
subject to the duke of Burgundy. Louis was, however, far the mew 
successful in this species of unavowed w arfare ; cold, cautious, and 
cunning, he was able to conduct complicated intrigues, and to twiit 
their success witli patience, while the violent temper of Charfefl fre- 
quently led him to frustrate the plans on which he had bestowed thv 
most care and attention. In one memorable instance, the rtliaaot^ 
Louis on his own craft liad nearly proved his destruction; finding. that 
his envoys did not produce tlie effect he desired on the mind of his 
rival, he resolved to try the effect of a personal interview, and unex- 
pectedly presented himself at the duke of Burgundy's court in Perosne, 
escorted by a feeble company of his ^>er8onnl retainers. The iaterriew 
between the king and the duke was far from satisfactory; their mutual 
jealousies soon began to threaten a rupture, when the intelligence trf 
anew revolt in Liege, and the massacre of all the partisan® of Bniv 
gundy in that city, including the prince -bishop, so routed the hry of 
eSuttie®, that he made his sovereign a prisoner, and would probably 
bave proceeded to further extremities, bat for the interference of hi® 
ooonciL 

lmi$, taken in bis own toils, was obliged to submit to tMb tontts 
xd pea^ iioiated by Charle®} tlie most mortifyii^ condittoii cf lu® 
wa® that he should lead an army again®! the iimnrguttt citb 
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sen «f lifgK, Bttd tbu aid bis sassai « wlikh h« 

Itfid TKe dund were tomi 

mmsUed, wtd tlt«3r marcfied together ugainit tlw devoted chiient of 
liegB, who b«d neror imagined tho poMtinlitj of raeh b oomhlBBrion. 
Th^ HA BO*, howerer, deipair, hot defnidod thotnielroi with great 
ooui^ until tho Bdranccd guard of the Burgundiani had fbrc^ it« 
way through the breaohet of the walla, and made a lodgment in the 
principal atreet All retiitanoe was then at an end ; the city became 
the prey of the harbaroua soldiers; it was cruelly pillaged for leTeral 
daya, and those citiiens who escaped the sword either perished of 
tranger as they wandered through the woods and fields, or were delivered 
(rrer to the executioner After this scene of massacre had lasted eight 
lays, Charles left the city, after having given orders that every edifiee 
in Liege should be destroyed, except the churches, and the houaet 
belongiag to the clergy. As Liege was nn episcopal city, the clergy 
posses^ or claimed a very considerable portion of it, and the excep- 
tion made in their favour saved it from ruin. 

Louis never forgave the indignities which he had endured at 
Peronne, and in his forced march to Liego; >^ithout openly declaring 
war against Burgendy, he secretly raised up enemies against the duke 
in every quarter, and Charles, by the violence of his passions, con- 
stantly exposed himself nt disadvantage to the machinations of bis 
rival. liendered insolent hy continued prosperity, he alienated from 
him the brave chivalry of Burgundy, hy hosto^ing all his confidence 
on a foreign favourite, the connt <»t Campo-Basso, \iho flattered his 
vanity by an uliwdute 8uhrni*sion to his capricf '^. Jyouis had the good 
fortune to win the friendship of the Si^jbr, whom his nvni had chnngfd 
from friends into foes by tlie moRt wanton violation of treaties; and 
Charles, to whom the very name of freedom was odious, on iccouirt 
of the revolts of Ghent and Idege, )<**oIv<h 1 to bring the independent 
mountaineers once more under the yoke of feudal bondage. 

Rarely had Europe seen so splendid an army as that which Cliarles 
led to the invasion of ISwitzcrUnd; it consiited of thirty-six thousand 
soldiers, long inured to inilitarv exerciia^s, accompanied diy the most 
formidable train of artillety^ that had ever yet Ix en brought into the 
field. Count de Nomont, who commanded the advanced guard, opened 
the campaign by laying siege to Yverdun, a city which had formed 
part of his domain, and where he bad numerous partisans. The gates 
©f the citj were treacherously opened to the Burgundians during the 
night; but tbe Swiss garrison, though tuq)rised and half naked, made 
a despente resistance, and finally succeeded in cutting their way to 
the cirtle. Count dc Noroont immediately invested this fortress, 
deriarihg that the Swiss sbouki receive no quarter if they made the 
slightest mistBoct. Hit menaces were received with defiance, and 
Ida first BMBult was repulsed with great loss. He then ordered his 
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MoliiemUi im ^diidbiwitk famaei of driad woo^ 
alto eonboiitiidfi, to whidi Ite set fire, to in a few mbntet to 
i^rto ronad the ctoe. Suddmij to §atea weie Ofieiisd 
aai to drawbridge fell ; to Swiss^ liaked togetor ia a smeried 
lutod upon the Burgoadian liaet, broke toil way tkroagk 
ton, leisurely retired to Grauaon^ baTieg aofiieEed bat a tnfliag 
Ion 

The duke himself advanced to besiege Grawon ; it was bravely 
defended, but the walls soon began to crumble under the heavy fire g £ 
the Burgundian artillery, and several of the citizens, seduced hy pro* 
mises a^ bribes, clamoured for a capitulation. It was agreed tot 
to governor and the beat soldiers of the garrison should preseal 
themselves before Charles and demand to be admitted to mercy, as his 
emissaries had promised. The moment, however, that they appeared 
Charles ordered them to be seized and bound; without listening to 
their appeals or to the remonstrances of his own nobles, he commanded 
the governor and bis officers to be hanged, and all the rest to be hurled 
as they were, bound liand and foot, into the lake. About two hundred 
Swiss were thus treacherously massacred ; they died without murmur 
or complaint, fully persuaded that their murder would be avenged by 
toir countrymen. 

Intelligence of this event spread rapidly through the cantons ; on 
every side the bold mountmueers flew to anns, while the duke, having 
formed an intrenclied camp at Granson, advanced with a strong detach- 
ment towards Neufchatcl. Pride had rendered him so regaidless of 
ordinary precautions that he came unexpectedly in presence of the 
main body of the Swiss in the mountain defiles, when with hia usual 
impetuosity he gave the signal to engage. The Swiss pikemen fermed 
in close line drove back the Burgundmn cavalry, and steadily advancing 
in close order forced the squadrons of horse before them, destioyiiig 
some of the bravest knights of the enemy as they got entangled in the 
preif. Every effort which the duke made to extricate his gallant 
chivalry only added to the confusion, and whilst he vainly strove lo 
form his linas, fresh troops appeared upon the heights on his left Bank, 
loising the war-cry of “ Granson ! Granson ! to show that toy came to 
Sivenge the massacre of their brethren. Soon af^er the hoens of Va 
Oftd Unterwalden were heard in the distance; toy were two enotmoM 
koens which according to tradition had been bestowed upoci 
ttttitoint by Pepin and Charlemagne; toir sound had often filled inwa** 
dam wkh dread during to old wars of Austria, and appwnd txi toi 
ywunt oc cas io n scarcely less ominous to the Boigniidiaiis, 

Ito retnat of toadvaaced-gBacd (rf Chato boeame erttyrmmaeai 
Mredisoidaily, it wasat length convetted into a praciptote 
to fogiltoaoii leaching to iatrenchad camp filled k with to saM 
teat toc ontoinn hy whkhtoyweias pom caw d tkmtdwm bLtaafi 
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£dClMHrle»ayttiBipi ta mwdjr tke dirndtr; hit aftar a 

btUe and hwffiMtnjiI fcea ahaiidoaad their gfom; hialtaliui aasdliarka 
Sad witkairt atnldiig m bk»w, and at langtht being left almoet aloM^ he 
ptkted hii camp with a fow atteadaats, leariog to the Swiaa the ricb^ 
Bit hootj ihMt had been gaaned in war for ieTcml ceniurien Aowng 
the ipo^ thua abandoned were three celebrated diamanda, ef whwii 
OM now odoma the tiara of the pope^ a second is reckoned amongst the 
BMat ^endid treaaurea of the emperor of Austria, and th« third, 
ssnally called the Sooci diamond, waa long the richest brillUnI in the 
crown of France. 

Grief and rage for his defeat reduced Charles to a state bordering 
m inaonity. It was not until after the lapse of several weeks that he 
Iwgan to take active measures for repairing his losses, and preventing 
the king of France from profiting by his reverses. All the wealth 
which ho had hoarded during his reign; all the treasures which ha 
could procure from the wealthy coranierciid cities in Flanders astd 
Brabant, were freely poured forth to recruit his army, the helU of tha 
churches were melted down and cast into cannon to repair the lots of 
bis artillery at Grangon; he hired auxiliaries from France, from Italy, 
and from England; the chronicles assert that his Englisli legion, con- 
listing of three thousand men, was the only trustworthy division of 
his array. On the other hand the Swiss emplojed themselves in for- 
tifying Morat, which they regarded us the key of Berne, and wnt 
pressing messages to their confederates to hasten the arrival of their 
respecrive contingents. 

On the 27th of May, 147d, Charles quitted Ins camp at I.auianne 
to oomraenoe tha siege of Morat; rarely has a place been more vigor» 
ouily assailed or more obstinately defended; the walla wers hrsached 
in serend places, but every assault of the Hurguiulians >rai repuised^ 
and the duke himself was twice dnven back from the ruined ramporti* 
This marvellous resistance gave the Swiss time to assembta th«tr 
armfei, but Morat was on the point of felling when they advanced to 
its rdttf. SeTtrol of his officers advised Charles to raise tha siege on 
the approach of the Swiss, and retire to fp^ound more favourabU for a 
fidd of battle, but he was as obstinately deaf to good counsel as he had 
been at Gtansim, and his pasrioai bad produced a kind of fever which 
I— dried him so irritable that his dearest friends were afraid to approach 
him. ^riss formed their line of battle under the shelter of a line 
0i hills covered with trees whieh efiectualiy oonceoled their movenenta 
feom their tnemtes ; Charles advanced to dislodge them from this pom* 
tkn in a tempast of raia which mjaved his powder and refexsd tht 
how-sliingi of his snebeta. The Bmfoadisn% finding thU they could 
not get ths waad nor enttoe the Swiss from thsii Itnes, begas 

I* stt h fs towards thehr esmp, dmachad with niia and exbassted faf 
thtk oselem m s nh , Ihs g«is4 Ham de Usliwyii, who hs^ 
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fiime in ibe wan, of Hwigw)^ gtre t]t»i%Ml of 
pmit: Ben^ the yoong duke of Lonainei vbom GfaariM ^iidd 
#PP«d ^ hU paternal domimone, advanced at tlie head af t&a t&HUry 
w the confederates, and the Boignndiasa wtte attaciced fii>tiierfa^ 
mtrenched camp. Charles could scarcely be persuaded that Ae Swiga 
would bare hazarded so perilcms an attempt; be baatened to bring up 
hit men-at-anni to the place where the chief assault was made, ami at 
the same time opened a heavy fire from hU batteries on Ae advandngf 
columns. His best artillery-men however bad fallen at Granson; bis 
cannon being ill-served did but little execution, whilst Halliryll under 
cover of the smoke Jed a body of troops along the Burgundian lines 
and suddenly falling on their exposed flank, forced his way into the 
midst of the camp before the manoeuvre was discovered. On theothor^ 
extreme the Burgundians were equally surprised by an unexpected 
Bally from the garrison of I^Iorat; Aey fell into remediless confusion, 
the battle was no longer a fight but a carnage, for the Swiss sternly 
refused quarter, so that ‘‘ cruel as at Morat," long continued to be a 
proverb in their mountains. 

The states of Burgundy, Flanders, and Brabant, refused to grant 
the duke the enormous sums which be demanded to niise a third army, 
and whilst he was engaged in threatening them with his wraA, and 
collecting as many soldiers as he could procure from his own resources, 
he learned tliat l^orraiiie oas nearly recovered by its young duke Kcne, 
who, lifter making himself master of several towns, with little or no 
opposition, had laid siege to Nancy. The city w'as taken before CharJef 
was ready to march, and Kent* Inning secured it with a fiiithful gar- 
rison, proceeded to thc-Sw^ cmitons to solicit aid against their common 
enemy. Sieges were always unfavourable to die duke of Burgundy; 
he was unable to reduce Nanc\, but he obstinately persisted in remidii- 
ing before the walls, while his ami} suffered severely from an inclement 
winter and the increasing wont of pay and provisions. In fact the 
unfortunate duke was now sold to hia enemies by his ftivourite Compo- 
Busko, and his nish cruelty had led him to precipitate the execution of 
the chief ngent of llic plot, whom he had by chance mode prifOner, 

On the 4th of January, 1477» Kent* of Lorraine, at Ac head of Ae 
8w ise oonfedemtes, was seen from the Burgundmn camp advancing to 
Ac relief of Nancy. In the very beginning of Ae battle Ae dctertuHi 
of the traitor Compo- Basso decided the fate of the day, but Ac bravt 
chivalry of Burgundy in Ais, Ae lait of their fields, nuuntBiiied a 
despmte resiitunce until night pai an end to Ae oomfaat. Th« fiita 
of the duke of Burgundy was foe a long time UBoertun, but al^ev a 
tedious search his body was found oomed with wouads, §mt of 
which had cv^ appearaace of bdag infixed by miiastaf, Rea^ 
paid tre^ poasibk tespeot to the nnaiiM of Ae anibrtaaata ChariM, ^ 
and he libeled all his Burgundian prisaam that they adght atMi 
Ae functal. 
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C3uu4«i tb» BoU^ mait fca i^Utei brfd!/* No sooner ir4l the newi 
her £itbert detth known ttun the king of Prance prepared to leUe 
Oft her4cmi«im in Bwgnndj, and the Flemings rm in intarreotioa 
igoinit her anthoritj* Louie at Brat was disposed to force her to 
mnnj the daa{ilunf and thus re^unite Burgandj to Prance, hut the 
tortooiu eottise of policy which he pursued defeated his object The 
Remittgi diaeoTsred the intrigue; they seised on the faTOurite 
i^ncilhan of the unhappy princest, and beheaded them before her 
^yes in the market-place of Ghent. Mary was subse<|uently married 
0 Duke Maximilian of Austria, hut he only obtained possession of 
iier dominions in the Netherlands; Buigundy was conquered by the 
French, and MaximiJian had neitlier the energy nor the wisdom to 
recorer it from Louis. This was the origin of the bitter hostility 
between the soYereigns of France and Austria, which for a long series 
of years kept the continent of Europe in almost perpetual war. 


Section VII. — The Age of Charles V, 

Tn* political idea of maintaining a halance of pow'cr, which was first 
formed in Italy, began to spread north of the Alps, in consequence of 
the rapid and orerwhelming increase of the Austrian power. Maxi- 
milian of Austria, son of the Emperor Fre<hTic III., mnrriiHi Mary of 
Burgundy, daughter and hcireit of ( 'harles the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
(ad. 1477), as hat been already related, and in her right obtained 
potsossion of the fertile and wealthy prorinres of the Netherlands. 
Hii son, Philip the Fair, was united to Joanna, infunta of Spain, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose union had joined tbe 
kingdoms of .jVrragon and Castile. The fruit of Philips marriage 
with Joanna was two sons Charles and Ferdinand; and the elder of 
these, at the age of sixteen, inherited the crown of Spain and its colo- 
nies, in addition to his paternal dominions in the Netherlands (a.d. 
1516). The death of hii grandfather Maximilian transmitted to him 
the Austrian territories, and the other domains of the house of Ilaps- 
btufii, and the electors chose him to fill the rscant throne of the 
emptie. Th«is Charles, the first of Bpain, and the fifth of the empire, 
posMiaed gfcater power than any sorereign that had flourished in 
Eurepa stnee the days of Charlemagne. In the beginning of hit 
reign, be resigned bis hereditary dominicms in Germany to bis brothot 
FerdiMnd, wkoafrerwaids succeeded him in the empire, and became 
the femider of ^ oecoiid Austriaa line of emperors, which ended 
with Oharisi VL (x.n. 1740). FitMU ike Emperor Cbaorles descended 
the Austriaw SmAy of Spanisk kings, which was termiiiited by (he 
de«di of dwika IL (4J>. 1700). 





d ^ .^utzkn lion^ lie 
^ oo»)ei{"to«^»«« lectjmeri 4i#ili^^ 
^iRtoi SbAliMte m ttcengiheniiig ibetr porwer kj new iiiliriMllfc' ' 
"'MidXttrrM Anne^ lister cf Lootf^ Idn^ d H«i]|;Bry «ii 
4tad wltea tbnt monsrdbi fell in war agaisit the IMes^ 

Hmm tdngdnntf to the hereditaiy domiiu«ss of Aufta^ Ciiitai'fe 
'ij Mf mazruige with Isabella, dat^hter of Ernmanael, kmg «f P | W 
fdf’fnfepared the waj for hit son Philips annexa^oti of 
toSctm. 


Two inoiwrchs, coteroporary with Charles, were nlx^ost Oqtta^ 
hoimd by their interests to check the preponderaDee of tiie kwue «f 
Atwtria, Henry VI 11, of England, and Francis 1. of Fiam. Henry 
VIL, after the victory of Bosworth field had given him nadispnted 
poiietsion of the crown, laboured diligently and saooessfitliy to extend 
the royd authority, and to raise the commercial protperity of ihe 
nation. On bis death (a.d. 1509) he bequeathed to his ton a rksh 
treasury and a flourishing kingdom. Possessing such advantages, 
Henry VIII, might liavc been the arbitrator of Europe, but his natti- 
rally fine talents were perverted by flattery; he allowed free scope to 
all his passions, and his actions ^^ere consequently the result of caprfOe, 
Taaity, or reientraent, rarely, if ever, of enlightened policy. Many of 
the defects in his administration roust, however, be ascribed to the 
pride and ambition of his prime minister, Cardinal Woliey, who 
lacrifioed the welfare of England and the honour of his aOTerrign to 
further his private ends or gratify liis idle vanity. 

Francis 1. was a prince of higher character; he had many of iho 
noble qualities, and not a few of the faults, usually ascribed to the 
spirit of chivalry; bold, enterprising, and personally brave, he didtioi 
aJwaya regulate his actions by prudence, and his [rashness lost whit 
hii^valour bad won. Soon after coming to the crown, he undertoisic 
to recover Milan, and overthrew Sforza and the imperialists it Miii%- 
nano. The defeated duke resigned bis country for i peutiMij the 
pope and the northern Italian states assented to the arrangement, a id 
thi poiaeision of the contested duchy seemed secured to Fnmoi by 
tbi eoB^otioa of a treaty with the Swiss cantons (a.b. IbM). 
Ksariy it the same time a treaty was made with Charles, wIm btkl 
wot sacoeeded to the empire, which seemed to fMaMiith ptraixt, Jstti 
only rsadered war more certain. 

Henry aad Francis were both candidates with C had ss Sot llm 
MMpbe; the ibtiner, however, bad no rational hopes of miaiosi, wliSi 
fwMis ow^d not hide his astsdpattons of saootsa, no mota thwa iii ^ 
^ MsWktAioa wh«a ho failed. The mutnai jealousies of dht Smirfi 
iimamshs were aggravated hy hestik cbime^ ChiitHi kf 
immL eottid dmn a ad ^ ancisiN possessions 
iMt be was feudal s oT Wsg n, as tfi^kesor, wtar rliiw«ilW|rii 



htSm die doA; wluoii hii 
ytmiee. On tlie nilMr lMitt4 , hni titim to W AtfmH f 
Umm mi N«^ii| wUdt lie wm wj ujtwilfiiig le 
eonld sot loof foioMt tbeoc potentstei, iMtdier were tlioir 

ibrcee to useqoaily maftellad m might «t fint he ttippoMd. The 
ptteamvt domiuom of Choriee were gwemed by cooftitn- 

Stoat; in sooe, not etoi ni Bpeut^ was he wholly snfetterod, wktk 
fieniuuayi where the Reformation wat oonstontly raiting embomad^g 
||tte«tioDft, and the prinoet erer anxious to circumicnl^ the imperial 
Wthofity, added more to hit nominal than to hit real ttrtngA. Hit 
uancea were alto emharntated, and he often found it an almott imth 
bend>le difficulty to proride for the payment of hii troopi, most of 
phom were necettarily mercenaries. On the other hand, Frandi 
pberited almoat despotic authority; hl« power ooncentraiod, hit own 
jpihjecU were enrolled as his soldiers, and the regular organimtion of 
pe French government freed him from the financial embarrasamenU 
Sf hii rival Both strengthened themsolves hv alUanoei; Charlea 
pained the aid of the pop<‘, and won Hrnry VIII, to hii side by 
puping the egregiouH vanity of Wolaey ; Francis, on the other hand, 
Vrai supported by the Swiss and the Venetians. The war began 
aearly at the laine moment in Navarre, tlie Netherlands, and Lom- 
bardy. The treachery of (he queen-mother, who withheld from the 
French commander, l>autrec, (he money m cessarv to pay the troops 
jmployed in Itdy, led to the Ichw of Milan and the greater part of (he 
iuchy. An effort made to recover the lout ground led to the battle of 
Bicocca (a.d. Jii22), in which the French were totally defeated and 
inally expelled from Italy; and Genoa, their most faithful ally, was 
lubjecUKi to the power of their enemies. An event of sciircely lett 
Importunce was the death of IjCo, and (he elevation of Adrinit^ a 
devoted adherent of Charles, to the papal chair; and this was soon 
l&llowed by the desertion of the Veiretians to the im|>eria1 side. 

Froocis might have still recovered the Milanese, whore the empc 
ror*s troops had been disbanded for want of pay, had n(^ the queen* 
mother, blinded by passion, induced him to treat the Constable of 
jBoarbom with sueb gross injustice, that this powerful noble enriered 
tftto a Bea«t intrigue with the eropmxr, and agreed to raise the 
nUadord of revolt The diseovery of the plot delayed the French 
long's march into Italy; and though he protected hii own tmitoiies, 
the Kthmose was meoovembly lost Encoumged by thk saccess, 
CSiarki comiMinded the imperial generals to invade France on the 
lUe of Froreftoe^ while the king of England promised to ttfmtk it on 
Ibe s«rth. Had dka ^«q been exeenied, Fimncis mttai hntt been 
mioed; but Wolsey, profoked by (he etevntioB of Qemmt TII. (o 
tths om tfas death «f Adrte, avenfei himsetf Ibr the brokea 

fomim of the empecer^ ehnted Hemy't eidetw ffir entetprise, iiid 
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Iiu'famet at l»n»e nailer pwteniSe of 
had efMhfaoed^ tfo of the French Ohaileti, 

. j (#dil!tiktaiid monej, cottU not matce a dir ji^on ml the dde of 
or, the Ketheriands, and the imperialiitfl, having uselessly Ifrasted 
j( vrere compelled to retire from Proreiice. 

//jBlated by hii Boccess, Francis hastened to invade Italy; but 
of ptesting the pnrsnit of the shattered impenalistg, he laid 
to Favia, and thns gave his adversaries time to strengthen and 
fOnU their forces. With similar imprudence, he sent a large 
detB<hnient to invade Naples, hoping that the viceroy of that kingdom 
would withdraw a large portion of the imperialists from the Milanese 
for its defence. But Charles’s generals having received a strong rein- 
forcement raised in Germany by the Constable of Bourbon, attacked 
the French in their intrenchments, and gained a decisive victory, in 
which Francis himself was made prisoner. 

This great calamity was principally owing to the romantic notions 
of honour entertained by the French king; he had rowed that he 
would take Pavia or perish in the attempt ; and rather than expose 
UniMlf to the imputation of breaking a promise of chivalry, he remained 
Jtt his intrenchments, though the means of safe retreat were open to 
him. Never did armies engage with greater ardour tlian the French 
find Imperialists before the walls of Pavia (February 24th, 1525). On 
the one hand, a gallant young monarch, seconded by a generous 
nbl^ity, and followed by subjects, to whose natural impetuosity indig- 
nation at the opposition which they had encountered added new force, 
contended for victory and honour. On the other side, troops more 
oOlUpletely disciplined, and conducted by generals of greater abilities, 
fottgh^ from necessity, with courage heightened by despair. The 
imperioIisU, however, were unable to resist the first efforts of the 
French ralotir, and their firmest battalions began to give way. But 
^ f^nc of the day was quickly changed. The Swiss in the service 
uf Frfisce, unmindful of the reputation of their country for fidelity 
m martial glory, abandoned their post in a cowardly manner. The 
im^Km of Pavia sallied out and attacked the rent of the PVench 
of the action with such fary at threw it into eonfiision; 
V foiHng on their cavalry with the imperial horse, Kmoog 

prudently intermingled a conwderable number of 
^ tfmel with the heavy muskets then in use, bnAe fob formiaaMe 
woml method of attack, against which they were totally 

pwbtaime ceased in 

hiai|Wfid endeawwiag fiht 
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^of tbeir own, fell at LU feet TIio kixug, with 

nd icaroelj oipable of farther mbtanoe, wa^ left a)no«t 
^xpoked to |ho fury of tome SpanUU soldieta, itnyigeif to hit 
mnk, and emaged at bit obttiimcy. At that moment came up Pom- 
perant, a French gentleman who had entered, together with mathon, 
into the oroperor'i scrrice, and placing htmielf by the ttde of the 
monarch against v\hom he had rebelied, attiated in proteeting him 
£roin tlie Tioicuce of the soldiers; at the same time beseeching him to 
surrender to Boarbon, who was not far distant. Iinminent as the 


danger was which now surrounded Francis, be rejected with indigna- 
tion. the thoughts of an action whicli would have afforded such (riatnph 
to his traitorous subject; and calling for Launoy, who also happened 
to he near at liand, gore up his sword to him; wind* he, kneeling to 
kiss the king’s hand, reedred with profound respect; nnd taking hia 
Own sword from his side, presented it to him, siiying ** that it did not 
become so great a monarch to remaui disarnu d in (he prewnco of one 
of the eniperor’s subjects.'* 

Altliougli I^iunoy treated his royal CAptl\e with all the marks of 
respect duo to liis rank and character, lie ncverlhrless guarded Liin 
with the utmost preciiution. Jle was solicitous, not only to prevent 
any possibility of his csiajiing, hut afraid tliiit his own troops might 
seixe his person, and detain it as the best security for the payment of 
their arrears. In order to provide against hoih these danger*, ha con- 
ducted Francis, the day after the buttle, to a strong costl^ and com- 
mitted him to the custody of an otlicer rcniai table for ibo strict vigi- 
lance which such a tiust required. Francis, who formed a judgment 
of the €m|>€ror's disposition by his own, was extremely derirotti that 
Chorles should he informed of liis situation, fondly hoping that, frum 


his geiieroiity or sympathy, he should obtain speedy relief. lie thwc- 
fore gave a paisjmrt to an imperial othcer to carrv the intelligence of 
the battle of Pavia nnd his own capture through France, us the com- 
munictttioii with Spain )>y Jand was the most safe and certain at this 
season of (he year. 

, Charles received the account of this signal success with afiected 
izrodcration, but at the tame time deliberated with the utmost soUci* 
hide how he might derive the greatest advantages from the nuslbrttUns 
of bk adversary. Ilia hrst demands were that Francis should restore 
ihs touchy of Burgundy, which, as we have seetif was dishonourahly 
WTUliod from his ancestors by Louis XI.; that Provence and Dauphine 
pjiofdd he erected into an independent kingdom for the constaUe of 
Bourbon; that satisfactloa dio^d be made to the lung of Engiand for 
ithsimi on Fiance; and that all the pretessions of France to ietfU 
jMy ihottU berenoancedfb^ Fiaodi wafsoiodigoAnt 

suA ignmainions ooneeasiom, that he diew 
^^ig|ery and nttdi an lUteni^ he wm of ooume 
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a&d it was hinted that a personal interview with the emperor 
Wtuld lead to the offer of more equitable conditions. Francis himself 

of the same opinion ; lie was sent in a Spanish galley to Barcelona, 
.from whence lie was removed to Madrid; hut on reaching that city, 
be was sent to the Alcazar, and guarded more carefully than ever, and 
it appeared evident that the king s reliance on the emperors generosity 
had been wholly misplaced. 

But this triumph, which seemed to have made Charles master of 
Italyand arbiter of Europe, so far from yielding the substantial advan- 
tages whlcli might reasonably have been expected, served only to array 
against him the jealousy of England, of the Italian states, and of the 
Protestant princes of Germany. At the same time the disorganized 
condition of his finances, and the consequent difficulty of finding pay, 
subsistence or the munitions of war for bis soldiers, reduced his 
Italian armies to inactivity in the \ery moment of victory. Henry 
VIIE was the first of the impeiial allies to set the example of defec- 
tion; he entered into a defensive alliance witli Louise, the queen- 
regent of France, in whieli all the ditierences between him and her 
soon were adjusted ; at the same time he engaged that he would employ 
bis best offices in older to deliver his new ally from a state of captivity. 
Imprisonment soon Ix^gan to produce such injurious effects on the 
mental and bodily liealth of Fiaiicis, tliat Charles began to fear that 
all his plans might l>e frustrated hv the deatli of his captive, and he 
therefore sought a personal interview with Jiim, in winch he held out 
a hope of milder conditions of liberation. 

The chief obstacle that stood in (be way of Francis’s liberty was 
the emperor’s continuing to insist so peremptorily on the restitution of 
Burgundy as a preliminary to that event. But the history of Bur- 
gundy while an mdepimdeiit duchy, as detailed in preceding sections, 
lufFiciently proves that com[di;uice witli such a demand would have 
reduced the monarch of France to a state of complete dependence on 
hii nominal vassals. Francis often declared tliat he would never con- 
sent to dismember bis kingdom, and that, if even he should so far 
forget the duties of a monarch os to come to such a resolution, the 
fttiulnroenlal laws of the kingdom would prevent its taking effect. 
Finding that the emperor was inflexible on the point he Buddenly 
took the resolution of r« signing his crown, with all its rights and pre- 
rogatives, to his son the dauphin, determining rather to end bis days 
in prison than to purchase his freedom by concessions unworthy of a 
king. 

ChaHes was so alarmed by this resolution that he consented to 
modify his demands so far as not to insiit on the restitiitioa of Bor- 
gundy until the king was set at liberty. The remaining conditioBS of 
the tmty were luftcicotly onerous; but a few hours before aigni^ 
tbeii) Flnmcii assembled such of bis counseUors as happened to be in 
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MfeMd, ittd hATing exacted) from them a tolenm oatli of «««r«ey^ he 
enumeration in tWir preaence of tbc d^honoonibte acti 
4t'#eli Ml unprinoplj rigour which the emperor had employed in order 
ti^^eMare or intimidate him. For that reason, be took a formal 
mt«it in the hands of notaries that his consent to the treaty shonld 
W conaidered as an inroiuntary deed» and be deemed null and void. 
By this disingenuous artifice^ for ohich the treatment he had received 
sras »o apology, Francis endeAvouri*d to satisfy his honour and con- 
•eience in signing the treaty, and to provide at the same time a 
pnttext on which to break it. 

About a month after the signing of the treaty, the regent's rati- 
^eatiou of it was brought from Fiame. and (wo princes of the Mood 
teat u hostages for its execution. At last KnmeiH took leave of the 
emperor, wiiose suspicion of ibc King's Mijcmt^ irnueasing as the time 
of putting it to the prf>of a[kproach< <1, he attempird lo Innd him still 
filter by exacting new pronusci', nhich alt) r tlioRt' he had ulnnvdy 
made, the French mmiarcb nns imt ^low to gnmt He set out from 
Madrid, a plare whidi the remembrance of bo many affli<ting cirturn- 
ttances rendered piculiarly odmus to him, with tbc joy natural on 
such an oo'asion, and begun the long- n i‘«hcd--for pmrney towards his 
<Mivn dominions, Jlc nas escoited bv a body of horse, under tlie com- 
mand of Alarijoii, who. as the king ilrcM near the frontiers of France, 
guarded him nilh iimre hcrupulous exactness than ever, inn he 
wriml at the nver Ambus nhich separates the two kingdoms, 
Lnutrec, one of Ins famunt*’ general* app>Mired on the op|>oii(o fmnk, 
with a guard of liorsc in nuinher (o Alnr<,'on'^. An empty hark 
was moored m the innfdle of the utreani , the attendantt drew up in 
mrder on llie opposite lianKs; at ihe v^imc instant l^mnoy put off with 
tight gentlemen fiom the Spanish, and l aiidec oiih the same numlior 
{fWi the French side of the river, the former had the King in hiu Mmt ; 

latter the two princely host.iges, the daupliin and the duke of 
Orieajis; they met in the empt\ ussel, thi- (xchnnge wa* made in a 
moment; Francis, after u short emhmcc oj hi« children, leapetl into 
Laatrec's boat, ond reached the Fr» nch shon . He niount«*d nt that 
inttani a Turkisli horse, waved Ins hand over hiH head, tind, with a 
jdytma voice, cried rdoud several times, am yet h king!" then, putting 

n to hif borne, he gallojif d u( full ppecd to 8t, -Jean do Lux, and 
s to Boyonne. Thu event, no le«i impatiently desired by the 
Frcatdi peojde than their monarch, happened on the 18th of Mareb, 
1596, a year and twenty-two days after the fatal battle of Pavia. 

atiitea of Burgundy afforded Francis the first opportunity of 
wfoaitig to fulfil the conditions of hit liberation. They irpreacBted to 
tbeiMMMrob that be had no right to make a transfer of their alJe- 
wttiHWt their consent, and that they would rather asaert th«r 
"frfiptmVnna than nthtoit to a foreign docnintou. Upon lhi% Frmiai, 
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'towatfls Ae imperial ambaMadots, represented to them Ae 
iilpeiiibillty of performing what be had undertaken, and oflFered, in 

6f Burgundy, to pay the emperor two miliions of crowns. The 
Mbaikiodors, who were well aw’are that tlie entire scene had been 
OMAoerfed between the king and die states, refused to admit any modi' 
flcflttion of the treaty; they returned to Madrid, and Charles, who 
paired that he bnd been over-reached, exclaimed in the most public 
Joanner and in the harshest terms against Francis, as a prince roid of 
felth and honour. The French king, on tlie other hand, asserted that 
no promise obtained hy force w'as binding, and eiisily obtained from 
the pope a full absolution from all the obligations which he kid 
contracted. 

During this period, Germany was cruelly harassed hy insurrections 
of the peasants, goaded to madness hy the oppressions of their lords. 
In Thuringia, where a great part of the population had been converted 
to Lutheranism, Muncer, a wild fanatic, became the leader of the 
insurgents, and by stimulating their ignorant zeal, added religious 
bigotry to the horrors of civil war. Lutlier sincerely lamented the 
scandal that these disturbances !)rought on the cause of the reformation; 
but his own marriage with a nun who had broken her vows gave 
such general offence, that his influenee, for a season, was greatly 
diminished. 

Francis wai not long at liberty before he not only protested 
Jigainst tlie treaty of Madiid and refused to fulfil any of its stipulations, 
vbut organized a new league against Ch.nles, which was named ‘‘Holy,” 
because the pope was its nominal head. The Venetians, the duke of 
Milan, and the English king, joined the confedemey; but their 
operations were so slow and feeble, that the imperialists easily main- 
tained their ascendancy in the north of Italy Tlie constable of 
Bourbon, irritated by the vacillating conduct of the pope, marched 
against Rome, heedless of the truce that had been granted to the 
pontiff by the viceroy of Naples. “ The eternal city” was taken by 
aswult, and suffered more fteverely from the soldiers of a catholic king 
than from the barbarous pagans of an earlier age. Bourbon fell in 
the amuU; but the command of the imperialists devolved on the 
prince of Grange, who ksieged the pope in the castle of St. Angelos 
and compelled him to yield himself a prisoner (a d. 3527)* Charles 
received the intelligence of this success with contemptible hvpocrby; 
he profcMcd the most sincere sorrow for the captivity of the holy 
Mntiff, and ordered prayers to be offered for his delivemnce in ail the 
gpanisb churches, instead of sending orders for his Ubcmtioit. 8o 
gml was the indignation excited by the harsh treatment of the pope, 
that Frtneis was enabled to invade Italy and penetrate to the Tery 
walls of Naplw. But here his prosperity ended ; the pope, liberated 
from captitiiy, molTed to concilii^e the emperor; Ae VemeHuti 
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became jenlons of the Frtncb power, tnd, k«r(^ 

Andrew Dorm, roused by tbe wrongs wbicb Francis had infiicfed oa 
himself and bis country, rerolted to (be emperor, and (urnod tha 
scale of Uie war by making the imperial uts superior al sea. Doria's 
first dire was to restore the republic of (lenoa; and lueh was (be 
opinion entertained of hit patriotiun and disintorestednest, (bat be was 
uniyersally culled *‘Tiiefathkr of his cx)i?ntmv a>d tbb VESfOMKA of 
ITS iinKRTY*' {A.t>. 1528). These circumstimct^ oml tJic defeat of bis, 
army in the Milanese, inclined Francis to peace; a treaty ^\at negoti- 
ated ot Cambray by the emperor’s aunt and tl>e king's tnotlier, but tbs 
fair diplomntisis left enough of disputable poiiitb unsettled to furiiisb 
grounds for n future >M»r. 

Charles having thus preriiilrd over France, n'^IveJ to make a 
vigorous struggle to crush the k tbiinunoii in (iermany, but tba 
Protestant princes, nmlisinayed by bis |>o^Acr, homed n league for their 
mutual protection at Smalknld (a.u. I mlG), and applied to the kings 
of Franco and England to pntroni7.e their confedcnicy. IJenry VUi. 
was eager to grant them f)U[>port, lie was disimus to lif divorced from 
his wife, Catherine of Arragon, the eni]>cror’6 aunt, and attributed tbo 
pope’s reluctance to the intrigues <d Charles. Hostilities were for a 
time averted hy the emperor's making Knine important conc<'w>ions, for 
he was noxnais to liavi' his briulu r i'Vrdiimnd chosen as his succour, 
uith the title of King of (he Itoiiuiiix, niul the progress of the Turks, 
f n his eastern frontiers, could only he resisted by the uniU^ strength 
of the empire. 

Francis liud concluiled peace at Camitray, lucause lie was no 
longer able to mHintain war. He fought (he taTln“'t opfwmlunity of 
renewing hostiiities, and secure d the friMidKliip of tj»r* popr. hy uniting 
his son, the duke of Orleans, to the pontitt V niece, ( atiu-nne de Mcdtcit, 
But, though he thus gained one aiU, Ik- lost othns. ll»-nry VUE, 
inAained by love of Anne Bolrui, and inrnged by the po|)CS confir- 
mation of his mamage with Calbanne, no longer kept any mcaturet 
with tl»« court of Koine; his subjects wcotidcd his rcst^ntmtnt ; an «ct 
of purbaincnt was passt d, abolishing the papal power and juriiKliction 
in England (a.D. IjIU); by anotlor net, the king was dcciarcd 
supreme bend of the (liurcb, and nil the authority of which the {jopt* 
w«r« deprived, was vested in him. Henry was thus disinclineil to 
support the pope’s ally, and the 1 ^rotes to nt princes of (Iermany viewed 
Fraacts with some suspicioD, because lie persecuted tbo reformed in 
bis own dominions. The death of (/Jement VJE, and the election of 
Paul Hi., an adherent of the emperor, suddenly deprived Francis of 
tbo paped aid, on wbicb bo had confidently cakulated, and compolic'd 
him to dobiy bis prints for troubltng the peace of Europe. 

Tbo imuneetion of the Anabaptists, a new set of fanatks in 
CitTBUtty^ and the emperors expeditkm against the piratical states of 
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Bftt*bary, employed men t minds fm' a season. The soppreMioii of 
the fanatiofi^ and the conquest of Tunis, crowned the emperor with 
glory, yet it at this moment that Francis chose to renew the war, 
(a.b. 1535). Savoy was immediately oTcrrun by the French troopa, 
and its unfortunate duke in vain implored the aid of the emperor, 
whoso resources had been ejbaosted in tbe African war. It was on 
this occasion that Charles challenged his rival to single combat, in 
which farcical proposal he only imitated the former follies of Francitk 
On the other hand, the death of the dauphin, amid the joy occasioned 
by the repulse of the imperialists, \sho had invaded Provence, was 
absurdly attributed to poison, administered by emissaries of Charles. 
To complete the exhibition of folly, Francis summoned Charles, as 
count of Flanders, to appear before the parliament of Paris, and on 
his refusal, he was declared to liave forfeited tbe Low Countries to his 
feudal superior. The war itself ^^as languidly conducted, but the 
pope, alarmed by the progress of tlie Turks, personally interfered, and 
u truce for ten years was concluded between the two sovereigns at 
Nice (a.d. 15311). 

The religious disputes in Cernianv between the princes of the 
ProUwtant mid those ot the Catholic league, the struggles made by the 
pope to prevent the meeting of a general council, unless under clrcum* 
Itarices that would give him cornjdete control over its delifierations, 
filled Charles >Mth anxleh, »liicli was not a little increased by the tur- 
bulent disposition of bis Flemish suhj(‘cts and the success of the Turks 
in Hungary. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he undertook an 
expedition ngainst Algiers (a.p. 1541), but his fleet was shattered by 
a storm, his army wasted by a pi'stileiitial diseas^^ and his stores of 
provision rendered unavailing He was compelled to return, over- 
whelmed with loss and disgrace, and his defeat raised the courage of 
his enemies so high that he had to encounter a new war in Europe. 

Francis was eager to take advantage of his rivars distress, and the 
crime of the imperial governor of the Milanese furnished him with a 
decent pretext. This imprudent functionary seized two ambaisadora, 
aent from the Parisian court to Turkey, and put them to death, in 
direct violation of the low of nations. Francis now chasged his plan 
of operations; acting on the defensive in Italy, he invadod the 
Netherlands and Housillon (ad. 1542), but failed to make any per- 
manent impression. Charles found an ally in the king of EoglaBd: 
the death of his aunt had removed the great source of enmity Wt wee i i 
the emperor and Henry, md the close alliaaee between Fnaoe and 
Seotlaad, recently cemented by the marriage of tbe Sootoh kb^jf, 
J^DM Vm to a French princees, Mary of Gniae, had exaitad grant 
jealOTsy and alarm in Eagland. Henry, with his usual unpetHMt^, 
having rntroduced the lefonnarion into England, became anxtasa that 
fiontfand ahoald also withdraw its aUegtanoe from the pope, and 
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eitdesToured to win his nephevr Jamet to adopt hii plaa, by the moit 
adTanta^eodu offers, Tiie influence of the Scottish clergy prcTailed 
QTcr that of the English monarch, and Henry in htf fury proclaimed 
war against Scotland, In the midst of these troubles, James V, died, 
loaring his dominions to his infant daughter, Mary, the celebrated and 
unfortunate queen of Scots. This changed all Heiuys plant; he 
aimed at uniting tlte tiro kingdoms, by eflecting a marriage between 
bu son Edward luid Mary, but he knew that this could only he effected 
by crushing the French party in Scotland, and eager to accomplish this 
object he readily entered into the alliance against Francis. 

The French monarch, on the other hand, ontcrtd into close union 
with the Turks, and courted flic support of the frcrman IVotestaiiU; 
but (he princes of the empire refused to join so hifter a persiN^utor of 
the reformed doctrines, and ins onlv olK, the duke of ('Icves, wa* 
forced to guhmit to ('harles. The sultiiu .iflorded him more effective 
support, he iiiraded Hungary m [noi^on, and sent tlie celehratod 
admiral and pirate, Barharossu, to join the Freiudi in invading Italy. 
Nice u-Ls la'siegrd h\ (licir united forces, to th»* astonishment and 
scandal of all Christendom, tlie hlns ol France and tlic orescent of 
Mohammed appealed in conimietjon against a fortress, on nlijch the 
cross of iSavoy nas displayed. Tiie allies were liimlly eompelh'd to 
raise the siege, and i'Vaiicis had not evmi the pooi consolation of 
auccess, in return for tlie infamy of liaviiig taken as nuxiliarios the 
deadl> em nnes of (.’hrivtianify. Tlie hattle of CmiAoIc* (a.d, 1544) 
gave his arms the fame of usolefts Nictorv, hut it did not ]»revent the 
cotempomry mv.ision of Fntnce ]>y the crnjMTor on the side of 
Le^rraine, and the ICnghsh through f'alai^ Ilml Charles and Henry 
acted in concert, IVancis must hare yielded unconditionally, hut he 
took advantage of their dnsunion to eom iude a siqiamte peace with tb« 
emperor at Crespy (a d. 1544), Henry \' 1 11, continued the war for 
tome time longer, hut it did not prodme anv event of consequence. 
Charles had now secured his predominitnre5n Holy, and was iicmtiy 
prejwring to restore the imperial authority in (iermany. Heath 
removed kis two powerful cotemporanes, Francis ami Henry, in the 
•tnie year (a.d. 3547), l>olh of whom would have been dangcroul 
aotagoDuU. Tliough Henry i motives in favouring the reformation 
were not very pure, hit intenae haired of the popes must have induced 
him to protect the Protestant mterett in (jemiany. 

The •eoilariialion of Pru«ia, by AJl>crt of Brandt‘n)>uyg (a.p. 1525), 
wi* the first example of the scirure of chuieh property, consequent on 
the change of religion; bst the indignation of the Catholic princac, and 
the amhttton of the Protestanta, wire reatrsined by the Turkish and 
the Frendi wars. Still the emperor's conduct at the diets of %iirei 
and Aogsbarg, the pope’s anxiety to convene a council fohsrment to 
hit will, and the mirigaes of the eoclemattiet in the state* that rsiatned 
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tlaeif conneetlon with Rome, compelled the Protestants to renew the 
league of Smalkald, and assign the fixed contingent of men and arms 
ibat ehould be sapplied by the sereral members. When the council 
of Trent finally opened (a.d. 15*45), its very form and its first decision 
tendered it impossible for the Protestants to take any part in it. But 
the peace of Crespy left them unprotected, and their want of mutual 
confidence prevented them from acting in concert. At tlie very 
commencement of the war, Prince Maurice of Saxony deserted the 
league and joined the emperor; John Frederic, the elector of Siixony, 
and chief leader of the Protestants, nas made prisoner at the battle of 
Miihlherg (a.d. 1547), and his dominions regarded the treachery of 
Manricc. The landgrave of Ilosse, tlic last hope of the Reformers, was 
inveigled to visit the emperor, at Ilalle, and dishonourably detained 
as a captive. 

This rapid success of tlic emperor alarmed tlic pope, nlio began to 
fear that Charles nould prevail upon the couiuil to limit his pontifical 
authority, and the tuo potentate‘s, a]>parently believing the Protestant 
cause crushed, began to seek for their oun private advantages, 
diaries published a code of doctrines called tlic Interim,” because 
the regulations it contained uerc only to he In force until the convo- 
cation of a free general c^mncil, and this edict which vas strictly 
conformable to llie tenets of the Jtomirii church, he resolved to 
enforce on the cinpite (a.p. ]j 1H). (atliolics and Protestants 
equally declaimed against this .sumniary mode of settling a nation's 
faitlu hut (he emperor scaieely ciieountcrril any open resistance, 
except from the free city of Magdehurgli, and an arrnv smt to reduce 
this disobedient place, \\as entrusted to Maurice of Saxony. 

^ Maurice uas secretly dissatisfied uith the conduct of the emperor, 
and u ns especially gricual iiy tlie detention of his fatliei*in-lau, the 
landgrave of IlcSbO. He formed a bold plan for compelling the 
empeior, by a sudden attack, to establish religious freedom, and libe- 
rate the landgrave, but concealed liis project*:, until tlie most favour- 
ftble moment for putting tliem into execution. On the surrender of 
Mngdeburgh (a.d. 1551), be contrived touin tbe e'onfidenee of tiie 
garrison and the citirens, ithont awakening tlie suspicions of the 
emperor, and lie entered into a secret treat}’ uith Ifeiiiy II, of France, 
the «on nnd Kurcossor of Francis. No words can describe the nstonish- 
ment and distress of tlie emperor, v\ hen Jlaurice, having completed 
b)f pfcparntions, punlished his manifesto, detailing the grievances 
which he required to l>e redressed. The active prince proceeded with 
10 much promptitude and vigour, that Charles narrowlv escaped being 
Mdo pritoner of Innspruck, Hie council of Trent was broken up; 
tb^ prebtft tumultuously voted a prorogation for two years, hut more 
tbott ten elapsed before its proceedings were renewed. Tlie emperor 
bad the xuorfification to see oil bis projects overthrown by tbe prince 
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whom he had most trusted^ and was compelled to il^ a treaty at 
Fosft.'tU) by whkh tljc captire princes were restored to Uliert)\ and a 
free exercise of tlieir religion secured to the PiotesUnts (a.d. ir»u2). 
The war with France lasted three years longer; it was conducted 
without any great battles hut on the nholo, proved unfiirourable to 
the emperor. From the hour tlnit the treaty of Passau had wrested 
from Charles V. the fruits of his whole pohtienl career, he felt tlmt 
his crowns were heavy on his brows. T!ie principles of mutual tole- 
ration were formally Siiuctioned by ibc diet of Augsburg: Paul IV., 
who may be esteemed the successor of Pope dull us — for the twenty 
days** reign of Mai cell us produced no political erent-^wau so 
offended, that bo becauu‘ tlie avoued on<‘rn\ of the bouse of Austria, 
and enterfni into close alliance oitli tlic king of Fiance. A *torm was 
approaching, Mlien Cliarlcs, to the gic.it surjoise of the iiurld, abdi- 
cated liis ilomitnons. 

ITiOUgb a piince of moderate abilities, ('iirulcg V. had reigned wilh 
more glorv than nmst Furopean so\ereigns. A king of Fniucc and u 
pope had been his captives; bi.«i (luniiiiions were more extciuive thatt 
those of Aleiander, of Kmne. Py )iis geiu'raU, or his mini»ter«> 
he had .‘icquiied all tlie ribjeetH wliuli usually ('\eilc ambition; he had 
gained even the distlnetem of btung regartU d as ilir champion of ortho* 
doxv', in an ago' when toKratmu WtU^ a eiinie. Hut the triumpli of 
civilisation cut the system ot the middle ages, of whi( h lie was at 
once tlie la^l su}>port and the last rej>n srn!aliv(\ was certain an<l 
complete, and lie could not resist the nmi iiliration of finding himself 
vanfpiished, the peace of ]hiiNS.m was t<» luin the hand-writing on 
tlie wall," it announccil (hat Ins policy w,is past^ and Ids destiny 
nccomplMlicd, The feebleness c»f old a^c overtook Inm at fifty^'fliiC'l; 
liarasscd ]>v vain repinings, ov erw li< litu d by liifinmiies, lie felt that 
he could no longer appear a hero, and hr desin d to sc'cm a s;ige. llo 
became a heiiulf, removed all Ins diadirns lioiii hin liead, and sank 
into voluntary obscurity. He wa*!, bowevar, sort' to b*' regrpttid, for 
lie ))ef|ueat]ie(l to the world bis successor, the banguinury Philip, ju4t 
as Augustus fwlopti d Tiberius. 

The Protestant religion was first legally cKtabli.slicd in Fmgland l*y 
Eiiward Vf., the pious sou of (he profligate Henry. Hut the troubles 
occafioned by bis minority, and the ambition of his gurudiau*, 
prevented the reformed church from luing fi.vfd on u periiMiient 
foundation. Edward died young looii), and the papal domi- 
nion waj restored by bli bigoted Kuccessor and sister, ^lary. Charles 
having failed to procure the empire for bis son Philip, negotiated a 
marriage between that prince and Queen 31uiy, which was concluded, 
much to (he dissatisfaction of the British nation. Mary s emtd perie^- 
cutions of tlie Protestants failed to reconcile her luhjecti to the yoke 
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of IbM, &ii4 on her death (a,d. 1558), the reformed religion wi» 
restored bj her sister Eliiabetb. 
diet which assembled at Augsburg, (a»d. 1555), did not 
tecore to tbe Protestants all the advantages they had a right to atpoct 
Mattrice had fallen in a petty war, and they had no leader fit to bo 
hi* sttocesBor. With strange imprudence, the Lutherans consented to 
tbe exclusion of the Calvinists from the benefits of religious toleratioo, 
and left several important questions undecided, the pregnant source 
of future wars. When the labours of the diet terminated, Charles, 
mortified at being forced to resign the hope of securing the empire to 
his SOD, saddened by his experience of the instability of fortune, and 
broken down by illness^ resolved to abdicate his double authority. 
He resigned the sceptre of Spain and the Netherlands to his son, 
Philip IL, and the imperial crown some months after to his brother 
Ferdinand: he then retired to the monastery of Sl Justus, in Valla- 
dolid, where he died (a.d 1558). 

The long struggle for religious freedom during the reign of Charles 
V. terminated in favour of the Reformation; but the Romish church 
was far from l>eing subdued, and it derived most efficient support from 
tbe institution ot the Jesuits, a political rather than religious society, 
admirably organized for the support of tlie highest and most unyield- 
ing assumptions of jiapal authority. This body heciune formidable 
from its unity and the swrecv of its operations, hut it at length 
excited the alarm of Catiiohc princes, and was suppressed in the last 
century. 

In the course of the wars betw'een Charles and Francis, the 
republic of Venice, which, at the hegiiining of the sixteenth centurv, 
had appeared so formidable that almost all the potentates of Europe 
united in a confe<leracy for its destruction, declined from its ancient 
power and splendour. The Venetians not only lost a great part of 
their territory in the war excited by the league of Cambray, but the 
revenues as well as vigour of the state wert^ exhausted by their extra- 
ordinary and long-continued efforts in their onn defence, and that 
commerce by winch they had acquired their wealth and power began 
to decay without any hopes of its reviving. All the fatal consequences 
to their republic, wliich the Bagncity of the Venetian senate foresaw 
■on the first discovery of a pass«ige to the East Indies, by the Cape of 
(^ood Hope, actually took place. Their endeavours to prevent tbe 
Portuguese from establishing themselves in the East Indies, not only 
by exciting tbe Mameluke sultans of Egypt and the Ottoman 
monareba to turn their arms against such dangerous intruders, but by 
aflbrding secret aid to the infidels in order to ensure their success, 
proved iaeffeclUAl. The activity and valour of the Poriugueoe swv 
mottfitod every obstacle, and obtained such a firm footing in that 
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tortik coontry, as secured to them Urge possessions with an mAamt 
stiil more cxtensife. Lisbon instead of Venice heoame the stj^de [foe 
the precious commodities of the East. The Vcneliaas, after haring 
possessed for many years the monopoly of that beneficiai commerce, 
had the mortification to be excluded from almost any share in it* 
The discoreries of the Spaniiuds in the western world proved no less 
fetal to inferior brandies of commerce. When the sources from 
which the state derived its extraordinary riches and jmwer were dried 
up, its interior vigour declined, and of course its external operations 
became less formidable. Ix>ng In^fore the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Venice ceased to lie one of the principal po\>er8 in Europe, 
and dwindled into a secondary and subaltern state. But as the senate 
had the address to conceal the diminution of its power under the veil 
of moderation and caution; as it made no m$)i efi’ort that could 
discover its weakness; os the svraptoms of political decay in states 
are not soon observed, and are sebbun no appan fit to their iieighboors 
as to occasion any sudden aitenitnui in iht ir eoiuluct toward* them, 
V(‘nice coutinued long to be considertMl and rcnjiected. Site was 
treated not according to her present condition, but according to the 
rank which she liad formerly held. Ciiaiies as well as the kings 
of France, his rivals, coiirte<l Iut asHistaiice with emulation and solici- 
tude in all their enterprises. Even d<iwn to tlie close of the century, 
Venice remained not only an of attention, but a considerable 

seat of political negotiation aud intrigue. 

That authority winch tin* first (’nsino de Meiliii and liorcnto his 
grandson had aerjuired in the republic of Florence by their Wneficcnoo 
and abilities, inspired tlieir dcRcrndant‘< with tlie ambition of usurping 
the sovereignty m their country and pa\iiig their wnv towiirds it. 
Charles V, placrti Alexander dc Miihci at the lu ad of the republic 
(a-D. 1o 30), and to the natural inten-Ht and powiT of the family iwldcd 
the weight as well as the credit of tiie imjK'nai protection. t)f these 
his iucressor Cosmo, sumamed the (rr< at, ;naib d himsflf; and esta- 
blishing his supreme authority on the ruiim of the aneient republican 
constitution, he fmnsmitted tliat together with the title of grand duke 
of Tuscany to hii descendant*. Their doininiotis were composed of 
the territoriei which had bclongeil to the three commonwealths of 
Florence, Pisa, and Sienna, and formed one of the most respectable of 
the Italian states. 


Srctio?! VIIl.~rA<t Af^eofEVz^eik, 

The aceeiitofi of Elixabeth was the crisis of the Reformation in Great 
Dritain; as she was the daughter of Anne Bolcyn, whose marriage 
with. Henry VIIl, had not Wn sanctioned by the Romish church, 
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h^t trtle was not recognized by tbe Catholics, and the king of France 
petraitted his daughter-in-lan', Mary, queen of Scots, to astame the 
ttrtne and title of England. Elizabeth secured herself by entering into 
secret alliance with the heads of the Protestant party in Scotland, wlio 
Succeeded in withdrawing that kingdom from its allegiance to the 
pope, and so fettering the royal authority, that the queen dowager, 
^ho acted as regent for her daughter, was too much harassed at home 
to make any hostile attempt on England. Connected with the cause 
of the Reformation hy her own interests, Elizabeth was naturally 
regarded as the head of the Protestants in Europe, while Philip If, 
WftS the champion of the Catliolics. Hence England became the 
counterpoise to Spain in this age, as Franc(^ Intd been in the preceding. 
But tlie ancient rivalry befueen France and Spain was of the highest 
importance to Plngland; it prevented a cordial union between tlie 
Catholic powers of lOurope for cliecking the progress of the Reforma- 
tion, and it Rccured support for her doubtful title, ere Iter noble 
qualities becoming known, earned fur lier the best of all securities, 
the affections of the English nation. 

Mary, queen of Si'ots, was the niece of Henrv VIII,, and next 
heir to ills crown if tlm illogititu.u’v of Elizabeth were established; 
hHc was wedded to the lu'ir-ajiparent of the French inonarchv; her 
maternal uncles, (lie prlueos oi' LoM.iitie, w'erc rcinarliable for eapiicity, 
valour, and ilaiiiig ambition, and she had reasonable prospects of 
fiUccesft at a time when Scotland was dnlded between tbe contending 
communions. Irebind .'iltogutln r ('atlmlie, and while Catholics predomi- 
nated in the noith of England. Thu death of Henry H., bv a mortal 
wound in a tournament, raised MarCs hu^band, the feeble Francis II., 
to tlie French throne, and through the young queen’s influence trans- 
ferred the ]mw'er of the nionar(diy to tli(‘ princes of Lorniinc. The 
bigoted Philip H. was so alarmed at the probable accession of power 
to ills grunt rival®, that be not onlv acknowledged Elizabeth’s title, 
but proffered her marriage. f>ho declined tin* offer, and Philip gave 
las band to tlie piinut'ss Ellzabutb of France, and concluded a ticaty 
with that power at (diatu.iu Canibresis, Though no express stipula- 
tions were made, it was A\(dl known tliat the extirpation of heresy 
formed ft ]>art ut this alliance between the tivo gieat Catholic powers ; 
h led to a fuiious wav of religion, wliirh ended in the eslablisbmcnt of 
^ now* Europt an state. 

IhTorc enfiTing on the Ijistory of tbe religious wars in Franco and 
iht Netherlands, it is of importance to exatniue the state of England 
and Scotland during the carlv pmt of ICfizabeth'a reign. On the 
death of Pruncis H. (I>ec. latk)), Jfnry was compelled to return to 
her nadve dominions hy the jealousy of her mothcr-in-law, Catherine 
de Medici*, who secretly envied (he power of the princes of Lorraine, 
She kft France ttith a heavy heart, and from the very first moment 
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of Uer limdiog iiad to endure indignitiofl tlie most mortifyiitg to her 
proud ipirit Popery had horn overthrown in Scotlaiuh hut the 
Protestantism erected in iu stead was juit ns bigoted nnd aaintvlemnt 
at tlie ancient creed had been in the worst of times. Still, the 
winning manners of the (juoen. nnd tlie weakneas of her f^rty, 
prevented any immediate outbreak; and tlio confidence of tlie Protes- 
tants in the carl of Moray restrained ihc violence of their fumiticisnu 
The marriage of Mary to tlm young L/^rd Darnley, in spite of tlie 
remonstrances botli of Elizabeth and I^oul Momy (a.I). J otkO, led (o 
the first o^>eii breach between tbo queen and liei subjects. JS<*\eral 
lords, indignant at the refufuil of security to the rrote^tant religion, 
sought Siifety in England, and they soon gained Darnley Jiimself to 
join their association. An Italian, of mean Iiiilli, Da . id Jtizsio, 
having been appointed prnate secretaiy to the queen, gamed such an 
ascendancy ovci her, that Darn lev s jealousy nas roused, he entered 
into a conspiracy with the exiled hinU, inlriMluced an armed band 
secretly into the pJace, arresti d K^zzio in the •jueen’s prese nce, ntid 
murdered him at the door ot lor diamher. 'fhe both ol a son led to 
an apparent recomiliation beinei'n Maivimd her husband; but 
hollowness ^as piovcd l>y Dainlev’s Ining (xdu<lcd from nitnesiing 
the baptism of his own child, 'i'he apjie.naiiee of renewed afiecliou 
was maintained notwilhstajidmg this m^uit; D.itnley fell siek, Maiy 
visited liini with apparent anxu'ty, and, under the pretence that qui«’t 
W’os necessary to an invalid, rem(nc<l him to a s olitary iioiise talbal 
the Kirk ot i’jcld. Dn the Ibh of IVbiuarv, InliJ, this liouse was 
blown up witli gunpowder, and tin* unfortuiiatr J)ainlcy\ iifeh‘6s 
IkkIv carried to S(nnf' dHiame, where it w,is bnind without any 
external mark of Tioleiice, The measuu's taken bj M.iry to sereeu 
liothwell, universally legaidid as tiic anihoi tins cimo, and her 
subsequent inarnage to that nobleman, seerncil tnnclosnr evidence 
that she had countenanced lo r hnslMmi's muid* r. 'I ho S ottish loi d« 
flew to arms; Maty was forc< d to vo id loiself a pnsoiier to her 
irritated subjects, and Uathwell fled into exile. 

The unfortunate queen, confim d m J.od»Icven c;u>tle, was forced 
to abdicate in favour of her sun, who was crowned with the title of 
Jiuncs VI. She cscajicd from Ii< r piison, and *oon found lierw lf at 
the head of a numerous aimy, hut within i levin day* from her 
deliverance slie was conijdetely dett ated in tlie battle of l.,ang*tdr, ;m(| 
forced to seek refuge in England ( \.n. Ititiik) Jdijtabeth placed tho 
fugitive in cloic cust<Klv,a measure vvhirh her wfety perhaps demands d, 
but which was scarcely consistcrit with her honour. The miurrecfionv 
of tlie Catholic lords in the norllicm counties, and iatrigUi^ 

with the duke of Norfolk, comhiued with the open iittcmpU of tJ^ 
Catholic states against Elizabeth, rendered tlie unfortunate queeu's 
detestioQ a matter of prudent expediency, if not ofjrimc «fcc|i;ty. 
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The imhecile Franm U. succeeded hit £ither Hmtty on the throne 
of France ; during his brief reign he waa the mere tool of the Ouiset, 
whoie^eat anxietj was to establish the Inquisition in France. Philip 
II. was engaged in a similar attempt in the NetherlancU, and both 
provoked a desperate resistance. Like bis father Charles V., Philip 
WM ambitious of universal monarchy, but he used different means; 
he hoped to gain the clergy by his zeal^ to win the nobles by the bribes 
which the wealth of Spanish America enabled him to offer, and to 
subdue the people by the united efforts of ecclesiastical and aristocratic 
influence. But in (he Netherlands, as in France, the proposal to 
establish the Inquisition was a fatal error of despotism ; it provoked 
the fierce resistance of all who were worthy of their country, it identi- 
fied the papacy with cruelty and slavery, it gave to the reformed leaders 
the proud title of deliverers of their country. The election of Pius IV. 
to the chair of St. Peter precipitated the civil war in France (a.d. 
1560), A conspiracy was formed for removing the Guises, in which 
many ardent Catholics joined; it was discovered and defeated, but the 
sanguinary cruelty of the liOrraine princes rendcied their victory inju- 
riouB to their cause; the memory of tlie martyrs they slaughtered won 
proselytes, and confirmed opposition. 8o pow'erful were the Huguenots, 
that liberty of conscience was sanctioned in an assembly of the Nota- 
bles at Fontainebleau, and it was proposed to convoke a national 
council for regulating tlie affairs of tlie Gtillican church. Had France 
been ruled by an energetic sovereign, acquainted with the interests of 
his crown and the wishes of the nation, the French church at this 
moment might have been rendered as independent of Horae as the 
English; the pope saw the danger, and he induced Francis to abandon 
the national synod, by promising the speedy convocation of a general 
council. Both the emperor and the king of France objected to reas- 
semhling the bishops at Trent, declaring that its name was odious to the 
Protestants, hut the ill-liealtli of Francis II., who was fast sinking into 
the grave, induced Pius to quicken his proceedings, and bulls for the 
continuation (»f tlie council were issued. In the mean time the Statea- 
Generai assemhled m France. The prince of Coiide and the king of 
Navarre, the great leaders of the Huguenot party, were arrested when 
they appeared ut court, and the former received sentence of death. 
But the queen-mother, Catherine dc ^ledicis, dreading that the 
IP^ncy would lie seized by the Ouiw‘s when the king died, secretly 
intrigued with the Huguenots to s^'curc their support, and the life of 
Cond^ was the pledge and the reward of their assistance. But while 
thus courted the alliance of the Protestants, she secretly informed 
Philip 11. that her hatred of the Reformation was unabated, and that 
the only waited a favourable opportunity to imitate hit example 
mercileM butchery and persecution. 8hc intrigued with both parttee, 
a fittal error; for had she frankly embraced one, »be would hare 
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^ai&{>«d iht otiber with the chameter of rerdt ; her Italian cunning 
oalj lerred to render dvil war infritable. 

The duke of Qulae saw clearly that» to sustain the part he 
deigned to act, it was necessary to attempt something of more than 
ordinary magnitude; he raised the cry, "Mhe Church is in diinger;’ 
ignoranco and bigotry responded to the summons; he placed himself 
at the head of the i^ons supporters of papal infallibility, hoping to 
destroy, by one blow, the queen-regent, who ^^as susf>ected of culpable 
indiiference to the interests of the faith, the goTcrnment, which seemed 
ready to recognise the principles of toleration, und the Huguenots. 
Like his opponents, he appealed to the people, and attempted to guide 
public opinion ; like them, too, be declared himself the steadfast friend 
of the monarchy; thus the struggle between the two paitiei had for 
its prise the throne of France, and for its pretext the dehmee of royolty. 

In the mean time the council of Trent continued its deliherationf, 
without showing any symptom of a desire to conciliate the spirit of tha 
age, by improving cither the doctrine or tiie discipline of the Church. 
The bishops wasted their time in schol.igtie disputations, nnd proved 
how delusive were their professioiib of a desire tor ])eace, liy celebrating 
the victory obtained over the Iluguenom at Dreux, hv a public thunks- 
giring. In fact, the council terrified iiohcnly hut Ihus IV,, wlio saw 
hU power attacked on every side. Maximilian, the son of the Kmpeior 
Ferdinand, having been elected king of the Romans, refuseil for ii 
long time to receive the sanction of his election from the pontifl', and 
finally accepted it as a mere ccrcinonv, venerable on account of its 
antiquity; it would have l>een better for the Holy S*e to have abjured 
sucli a privilege, than to have it preserved as subject of ridicule and 
mocke^}^ 

But though the public proceedings at Trent viere f.ir from injuring 
the progress of the Reformation, there orre fiecret pi. ms devised fraught 
with imminent |)cril to the Protestants dne (*t tliese was revenlf^I, 
bv the imprudence of the cardinal of lAirnune, On the 10th of May, 
1503, he read a letter from his niece, Mar>’. queen of Scots, ‘^sulituit- 
ting herself to the council, and promising that, \^hcn she succeed^-d 
to the throne of England, she would subjirt both her kingdoms to the 
obedience due to the Apostolic S<‘e.'' He mlded, vcrhaliy, that she 
would have sent prelates, os represcnmtives of Scotland, to the council, 
had she not been restnnned by the necessity of keeping terms with bet 
heretical eouncillon. The Italians wen* engaged everywhere alarming 
mOAorchs with the republican tendency of the Reformation ; a charge 
which aeemed to derive some support from the revolts of the pasants 
in Germany, the troubles iu Flandera, and the confusion of France. 
jPhilip IL was not the only forereign who regarded heretics as rebels, 
and believed that the papacy would he found an efficient aid to despo- 
tiam in enuhing civil as well as religious liberty. 
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i,4t length the council of Trent terminated it$ sittings; cigfateeB 
years of del)ate littd produced no plan of reform for ecclesiastical 
morals, discipline, or doctrine (a* 1 ). 1564). One of the last acts of 
the assembled fatiiers was to issue an nnthema against hereticst, 
which justified the Protestants in their refusal to recognize the acts of 
the council. But we should commit a great error if we supposed 
that this Inst of the general councils produced no change in the con- 
stitution of tlic papacy; it organized the spiiitual despotism of the 
popes, clearly perceiving that tlie temporal empire was irrecoverably 
lost, and it placed the Holy See in the position of an ally to tba 
monarchs ulio were eag< r to maintain despotic power. From the 
time of this council to the present day, every sovereign of France and 
S]>ain, remarkahlc for hostility to constitutional freedom, has been 
equally coiisjiicuous for liis attachment to the Holy See, and the articles 
of fuitli latificd hy the council of Trmt. It was hy tin's assembly 
that the maniage of priests was definitely prohibited. AVe liave 
already sbouii luuv necessary an element this law lias been to the 
8piiitu,d despotism possessed, and temporal supremacy claimed, by tlie 
pope. Family and country had no tics on the bi.djops of the Catholic 
clinrcli; Itome enjoyed cxeltislvc pos>es‘,i<)ii of every feeling that can 
lender a man a good subject or a good cllizc n; the infallibility and 
omiiipcfteiioe of (lie pojw yytoe made aiti<]i's of faith, by prelates 
yyhoH' whole heart was engaged in siippotdi.g the supiemacy of the 
Hilly See; the popes eo\iId lonse iiaimns to reyolf, and trouble empires, 
bccMUSe tiny had obedient emissiiii", in every pansh , tlie doctrine of 
iiDjilicit submiHsion to tlie successoi;, of vSt P<‘ter was tauglit by 
pricst.s, when it could not be eiiforeed by aiinies. and it yvas found 
sufiieieiitly (‘fiicacious to h.iiass Fuinpi witli a century of yyar. Plus IV. 
romprelieiided the immense value of an unmarried clergy, thougli 
lie had yiolently condemned the admlnistnition of the cuclmrist in 
both Kind^, be lelaxed the j>r()hihition at tlie inst.aiice of tlic Emperor 
Maximilian, and pri nutted the cup to l^e given to the laity in Ger- 
many; but on the point of eelib.icy lie yvas iiifli'xible, for he was 
jufilly coin meed tliat it yyas the great bond by yyliich all the porUons 
of pupal domination weie united, and that, if it should be relaxed 
the t^lrc ediliet^ \^olJld fall in sunder. 

After til e dissolution of the council, a general 8U.spicion was dif- 
fused tlirough the protestanU of Europe, that n league for their 
destruction liud been formed by some of the leading Catholic powers. 
It IS noyv sutficiently notorious that these suspicions were not ground- 
less, and that Pius lA . yuis yveary of the slow steps by wliich the 
j^CUibers of (bis jwetended holy alliance advanced to the YCigti of an 
exterminating yvar. He earnestly urged a persomd intenriew betweer^ 
Catherine de Medicis and Philip 11,; it was declined by the latter on 
account of his ilMieultb; but be scut a worthy representoUve, tho 
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d\jlce of Alva, to hold a conference with the queen-regent and her 
son, Charles IX., at Bavonne, The pretext for the meeting was an 
interview between the young queen of Spain and her motiier, Catherine 
de Medicis; but the presence of the duke of Alva, the avowed enemy 
of the Protestants, whose extirpation he openly proclaimed to be hit 
most solemn duty to God or man, was a clear pi oof that more impor- 
tant designs were contemplated. Tlie da}8 wore spent in all the 
sports and festivities that are to be found in a luxurious niul licentious 
court. But at the dead hour of midnight, when the courtiers, ex- 
hausted by tlie tournament, the table, and the dance, leiiied to repose, 
Catherine lield secret eonfereiices with Aha in the appaitmcnts of her 
probably uiiconsciruis dauglj((T, Eliza)>etlj. They agreed in their 
object, the destruction of the Huguenots, and all the parties disposed 
to place restiictions on the royal autlioritv in (be French and S]>anish 
dominions, but tliey diB'cre^l \ery widely as to the naans bv which 
this might bo most effectual! r urcomplished. Alva rt^eommended the 
most violent moasurcR, editts of exierniination suj>por(ed liy powerful 
armies, military execulion of all who ^enluied lo utb r any opposition, 
and a general massacre of tbe 1 lugueiioi c'Uejr< gallons. But though 
Catherine would not ha>e nhown an\ Miiiplo in adopting these, or 
even more atrocious plans, slic was woll awaie that Aha's piojeets could 
not bo executed without the ai<l of a Spanish armv, and slu* \\fis too 
jealous of her own authoritv' to alhwv a for('lgn CiUirt (o cxrn'iM* any 
influence in tlic kingdom wlm li sIk* go\( uimI a^ rogont. Nlie relied 
on her own craft and ('unning to letaiii power, foj her Tiea) for religion 
was always made suhserMent to In r aiiibitjon, and she was infinitely 
more afniid of any comhinatifui of tlie nohh s of J'raiire to restrain 
the ro^al authonly, than t'f the real or Mipposed pjogroM oi heretical 
opinions. Slie lialed the Ilngnenots rather as a politu.il than as a reli- 
gious bo<Iy, for the aristocr.Uic had« of tin* hei t were moie hint on 
rendering (he noble* independent of tlie crown, tliaii of deln taring the 
(inllicnn church fiom tlie power of the p.tpe, and it was the arnto- 
cratio character thus iinjinntid on (he prnoaplcs (»f the Urdormalion 
in France, which prevented the Frotrstant mo\etnent from ever 
becoming populnrwjth the great Inidy of the middle and the lower 
ranks in Fnince. In tlicir minds it was associated witli feudSlium, 
which Imd become so odious to tin* Freiicli people tiiat tluy would 
hove accepted the worst form of oriental despotism in jmTt rcncc. 

Philip began to execute his port of iIjc ogrrement by a vigoroui 
effort to eitaliJisL the Inquisition in Handers; and to j>ut an end to 
(he insurrection which such n measure provoked, he appointiil tlie 
duke of Alva lord lieutenant of the Netherlands, with iiImo*it abs^W 
lute authority, 3fHny of (he Hemisli merchant* and inanufiu turert 
left their country; they brought (heir industry and their capital (• 
England, — a circumstance which had no small share in the hpid . 
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growth of Eoglaud's commercial prosperitj. The crueltiei of Alra, 
the noble resistance of the prince of Orange, long the head and hope 
of the Protestant party in Europe, and the final establishment of the 
independence of the Seven United Proyinces, belong to general history; 
hut in this narrative we must not omit to mention, that Philip’s brutal 
ohotinacy was frequently blamed by the court of Rome; the crafty 
Italians would ha\e preferred fraud to violence, and assassination to 
the perils of open war (a d, ir>72). It must also be mentioned, that 
the Turks joined in the contest as the protectors of the Eemings, and 
that their defeat by Don John of Austria, at Ix^pniito, finally delivered 
Europe from the pi-rils w'lth which it was menaced by Mohammedan 
barbarism. Pius V., who ascended the papal throne (ad. 1560X 
was disposed to take advantage of the victory at Lepanto, and organize 
a league against the Tuiks; but Philip was jealous of the glory 
acquired by his hrotlier, and he declared that nothing should divert 
him from the prosecution of tin* war in Flanders. This pontiff, w^ho 
was afterw'ards canonized as a saint, was inflexible in his liatred of 
the Protestants, hut he made some cffoits to- remedy the evils of the 
Church by founding schools and colleges, and excluding persons of 
immoral life from ecclesiastical dignities. He w’as succeeded by Gre- 
gory XIIL 

In the spring of latiO, the French I’rotestants were detected in a 
conspiracy for taking the infant king out of the hands of the perse- 
cuting Guises, and expelling the entne l^orraine family from France. 
The massacres with winch this crime was punished, produced retaliation, 
Q civil war ensued, which, interrupted Itv short and unsteady truces, 
lasted to J57P, when a treaty, ftivourahle to the Huguenots, was 
concluded at St. Germains. 'I'o cement tins peace, a marriage w'as 
proposed between tin' young king of Navarre, the liereditary leader of 
the French Protestants, and the princess Margaret, the beautiful sister 
of the king of France. The proposed diffused such universal joy, that 
oren the more violent of the Catholic party were forced to acquiesce, 
and preparations were made for celebrating the nuptials at Paris with 
extraordinary magnificence. Admiral Coligni and the other Protestaat 
leaders were invited to witness the festivities, and the chief Gatholio 
lords, headed Ijv the duke of Guise, came to share in the general 
reconciliation. 

The events which led to the fearful tragedy that accompanied thii 
marriage, have been so misrepresented by party writora on every aide, 
that it is desirable to state the facta at some Jength, as they have been 
murated by the principal actors themselves. At this period the 
populace of Paris was the moot bigoted and sanguinary mob to be 
feond in Europe. They went beyond the moct cruel edicts of their 
nUrs in persecuting all who were suspected of heretical i^Hnioits, and 
not unfiffquantly took the law into their own hands, ogniut the withot 
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of the coart imd the clergj. The presence of Coligni and the Protestant 
lords, was, therefore, a source of indignant grief to the fanatical mul- 
titude, and nothing but the presence of the royal guards prevented 
^jutbursU of popular riolencc. Guise and his friends, opposed to the 
Huguenots as heretics, and to their leaders as rirals, fostered this 
general discontent, while the queen -mother, Catherine, negotiated 
with both parties, believing ilmt she could only retain power hy 
l>aiancing one against the other* 

Charles IX., feeble in body, and weak in intellect, bad just attained 
his legal majority, but the real power of the stUe was wieffied by 
Catiierine and her favourite son, Henry, for nliom she always showed 
herself willing to sacrifice the rest of her children. In some of his 
COHN ersations with the Protestant lords, Ciiarhs complained Ter>' 
bitterly of the state of (hi.ildoin in winch he i^as hchi, and (’oligtii 
commisemting the unhappy moimrcli, ]<ronnscd to aid in his deli- 
renmee The king soon began to >.ninr of his design to assume the 
reins of power, and to reino\e his niotle r and biother from the court ; 
thc\ took the alarm, and easily di'>ro\ering i»\ wliosi* counsels the king 
was influenced, resolved to assiissinate tin* A<liniral Coligni. Henry 
hired a man for the purpos4\ and lent him hi» own gun, hul in order 
to avert snsjneiun, he stationed the assiivsin m the lodgings of a 
retainer of the duke of (luise. Coligni was shot us he |>aiwed the 
Louse, but the wound was not mortal ; betoro his friends could break 
open the door, the assiissiu had cNcaped, leaving liis gun behind him. 
At first the suspicions of the Protestants were directed agaiiwit the 
duke of Guise, hut the gun, and some other cinuinslance)*, soon led 
them to discover the real niKtigators of (lie plot, and they very impru- 
dently proclaimed their intention to exact heavy vengeance upon 
Catherine and iier favourite son. 

Ill this emergency, Catherine convoked a s^MTct council of her 
friend*, and there it was resolved to mas.Hucre all the Huguenots on 
the eve of St. Bartholomew (a n. Io72), and thus crush the entire 
party at one blow. The conapiraton., seven in numlver, were well aware 
that they could rely on the royal guards, who were still animated by 
all the poMtoDS of the late religious wars, and they also knew that the 
Parisian populace waited but a signal of indulgence in the cxcct* of 
savage bigotry* It was further resolved that the atrociou* plot should 
be kept secret from the king until it was on the eve of execution, but 
that all arrangements for effectually accomplishing the general slaughter 
^oald be made, and everyihjng kept in readiness to begin the moment 
Utti his ooaseot had hem obtained. 

It was in the evemog when Oitherine went to Charles, aceom- 
penied hy her chottn adrisen, and told him that the Protestanf* had 
farmed a plan (or the extemtnation of the royal family, which coaM 
mfy be ftvilntod by the moat insmediate and dectsire measures* The 
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feeble monarch, who was not i?iany degrees reinoved from idint(^4 
exVibited every sign of helpless alarm : whilst in this condition, Us 
mother placed before him the dreadful decree of extermination, and 
demanded his signature; Charles at first refused, and for some 
time it was doubtful whether his consent could be obtained. At 
length, in a paroxysm of rage mingled with insanity, he exclaimed^ 
“ I consent, provided that you kill them all, and leave no survivor to 
reproacli me/' 

It was about midnight that the sounding of the tocsin summoned 
the bonds of murderers to commence the work of destruction. Most 
of tliO unsuspecting Huguenots were massacred in tlicir beds, or shot 
on the roofs of their houses while attempting to escape; Charles him- 
self, armed with a gun, stationed himself in a tower, from which he 
fired upon such fugitives tis attempted to escape across the Seine; the 
palace itst'lf was not respected; several of tlie attendants of the young 
king of Navarre were murdered in the royal apartments, and he was 
himself exposed to considerable danger. 

The massacre lasted for eight da} s and nights without any apparent 
diminution of tlic fury of tiie murderers; several Catholics peiished, 
tlic victims of mistake or of private aniinositv, and similar atrocities 
were poi petrated in the principal cities of the kingdom. At first the 
court seemed (iij>posc<l to thiow the blame of this fearful atrf>city on 
the duke of Guise and his faction, liut finding that tlie guilt could not 
be cont’calod, it w'as openly avowed, and a royal manitesto issued on 
its justifieation. The wish of Charles that none should survive to 
repioacli him was not fulfilled, nearly two millions of Huguenots still 
sur\ived to avenge the fate of their murdered brethren; the civil war 
w.is lenewed with greater fuiy than (wer; tlie Protestants felt them- 
Relvos stiengtheuod by the sympathy of all whom bigotry had not 
rendered callous to every feeling of humanity; ;md the authors of 
this unparalleh'd eriine liad the moitihcation to discover that it had 
been perpetrated in vain. 

While public icjoicings wore made at Rome and Madrid, for the 
supposed owrthrow of heresy m France, the horror and indignation 
excited by the massacre in noithern Europe, not only amongst Pro- 
testant, hut even Catholic princes, proved a aertout injury to the 
1 utholic cause. The prince of Orange placed himself at the head of 
the revoltcrs in the Netherlands, the Gueux, or Beggars, as they ww 
contemptuously called by their oppressors. Though at first uumic^ 
cmful, he gave the insurrection a determinate clmrtctcr by the aipturt 
of Brillc (A.n. 1572), a conquest which secured him a naval stotion 
for his during cruisers, and encouniged the cities of liolkad and 
Zealand to reject the iSpauisli yoke. The loassAcro of BarthtK 
Jomew weakened the iuiurgenu by deprinng them of the aid of iho 
French Huguenots; hut instead of qcieUing their tHMsrage^ it oaij 
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ftimalat^d them to perserenince. Defeated hj land, and deprived of 
their stron^st cities, they attacked tlie Spaniards on sea, and aipturod 
seterti! rich freights. At length Aiva retired in desptiir, and n\i 9 
stteceeded by Zanega y Kequest'ns (Dec. 1573). 

In the rery corainencement of his administration, Requesens 
gained a decisirc rictory over the insurgents at Monher Moor, near 
Nimcgoen. The three brothers of the prince of Orange foil in tins 
fiEitftl battle, which would probably have terminated the war but for a 
mutiny of the Spanish soldiers. The tuibulcnce of the royal army, tlie 
insolence and licentiousness of the Spaniards, and the pillage of Antwerp 
by the mutineers, excited the indignation of Catholics and Protestants, 
Fite of the Batavian and six of the Belglc provinces entered into the 
Paciheation of Ghent, which provided fur the expulsion of foreigners, 
the repeal of Alva's sanguinary edicts, and restoration of tlie anciont 
pOHver of the states-general (a.i>. 157t»)- Don John of Austria, who 
had sQccceded R(*quc 5 ens in the government, disarmed suspicion by 
acceding to the league of (Jlient; hut tliis confedeiacy soon fell to 
pieces, owing to the jealousy Iw^tween the Protestant and (^atholic 
states. It now hfaiime manifest tliat freedom could he uttained only 
by n close union of the northern pio\lnees, and a fiiiiil rupture with 
Spain. Acting on this belief, the prince of Orange ()rgani/ed the 
confedenicv of Utreehf, tlie basis of ih.it cominimwcaUh so renowned 
under the name of the Republic of the United l*ro\jneeK (a n. 1571^). 

But, notwithstanding these jineantions, the iiominalion of tin* 
duke of Parma to the n'geney tlirc;item*d to ruin all th(‘ projects of the 
prince of Grange, 'J’he RoutlaTu prt)Miie('*N, iriHpiied with n jettlouiy 
of the Protestant designs on the Uatlndtc religion, entered into an 
alliance with the regent, nnd levied an army nguinst the insurgent! 
of the north. But the IfollaiiderH. thus deseited, di«l not lose courage; 
(hey formidlv renounced their allegianee to the Spanish crown, and 
chose the duke of Anjou, hn>ther to the king of 1 'ranee, for their 
Borcrcign (a.d. 1581). But this choice did not province the expected 
advantages; and the duke of Anjou, ufier a brief itruggle al>audoned 
oil hopet of competing with the duke of Parmii, and returned to 
France. It is probable that the states would have chosen the prince 
of Onnge for their constitutional sovereign, hut that hero was stabbed 
by ft fanatic^ whether instigated wholly by bigotry, or partly seduced by 
fjpftuiih gold, it is now difficult to detcnuiiie (a.d. 1584). Amid the 
g WSftr ftt glooin spread over the Protestant confeilrratcs by the loss of 
tMr illnttrioui leader, the HolUnders and Zealanders chost^ Maurice, 
fail SOA, ft yottng nuin of eighteen, their stadtholder and captain-general 
by sea ftiid land. The war still continued ; but though the duke of 
Fnt&ft preniled in the held, ssd finally enptored the importxint city 
of Antwerp (a.d. 1585), the confederates never dreimed of submis* 
siott. Tb^ offiored tke sorereignty of their republic to Queen Ebii- 
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betb on certain conditions, and though she rejected the profier, ah© 
sent the earl of Leicester to their aid with a considerable army. Hi© . 
misconduct of Leicester prevented the Hollanders from gainmg tM 
advantages from the English auxiliaries that might have been 
but the breaking out of war between England and Spain, the deat& 
the duke of Parma in the civil wars of France, and the heroism of 
Prince Maurice, gave them such a decided superiority by sea and hmd, 
that their independence was secured and finally recognised by SpaM 

{i.D. imy 

Before entering on the history of the war between England and 
Spain, it is necessary to take a retrospective view of the state of FrattCS* 
On the death of Charles IX., his brother Heniy' IIL resigned the 
throne of Poland for that of France (a.i>. 1^7^)- This prince, on the 
return, began a war of persecution, and concluded by an ignominious 
peace witli his ow n subjects, in less than a year. He then abandoned 
himself to the low est dcbaueln iicg, strangely combined with the prac- 
tice of the most degrading su]tcrstitione. Opposed to the king, were 
the princes of Lorraine, whose chief, Henry, duke of Guise, waB 
deservedly regarded as the leader of tlie violent Oatholic party m 
^France Nobio in ])erson, polished in demeanour, endowed with 
superior talents, and animated by grasping ambition, he seemed formed 
by nature to become the leader of a faction, [ind art had lent its aid 
to improve all these advantages. The utter contempt into which 
Henry Hi. had fiillen, and the lage of the (’atholics at the tolerance 
gmnted to the Pi(U<'stants, by the late pacification, encouraged the 
duke of Guise to laise the cry of religion in danger, and the fanatic 
populace, roused by this bypocritiral pretext, began to take arnas to 
defend their church. The Holy iiCague, drawn up hy Guise^s uncfc, 
the cardinal of Ivorraiiie, for the diTcnee of the Catholic religion, wai 
signed and sworn to by Catholics of all ranks and conditions in Pari* 
and the provinces. The duke of Guise was appointed head of the 
league; the pope and the king of wSpain dix-iarcd tbeniBelves its pro- 
tectors, and the wretched Henry was forced to yield to the faction, 
ossenihlc the states at IMois, and revoke the freedom of conscience, 
granUnl to the Huguenots The consequence was a civil wftr, the 
ninth winch afflicted France since the death of Francis IL 

The fiite of the unhappy (jueen of Scots, which had been detefmitmd 
over lincc the massiicre of 8t. liarlliolomew', was precipitated 
fiormation of ibc Holy Ijcague. Some cnthusiagtic English CaliMlIiil 
catered into a conspiracy for assassinating Elizabeth; Mary wa» 
aixmit of their plans, but her part icijui don in the plot is very doubtfi^ 
However, an act of pariiament was passed authorixing her trial; 
aiatioom were sent for the porpooe to Fotheringay castle, tile {AiM 
of ktr confinement, and after an invettigatkm, in which tbe IbfM if 
law and ilte prindples of justice were littie re^purdad, sIk mw omi- 
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dem0e<i to desth. Elixabeth, with math apparent, bat lome real 
reluctance, eignad the warrant of execution/and placed it in the fiftod* 
of DarieoD, her prirate e^ec^etary, enjoiniiig him not to n»e it without 
further order* (a.d. J587). Danson, bowcTer showed the warrant 
to the members of the council and thej, without further consul (ing 
Elizabeth, had the unhappy Mary beheaded, Henry III. of France, 
soon afterwards, had his capital enemies, the duke and cardinal of 
Guise, assassinated; but this atrocious crime only roused the leaguer* 
to more vigorous measures; they assembled a parliiinient, deposed the 
king, and created the duke of Mayeune lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. 

Philip II., in the mean time, pre[>ared an expedition which be 
fondly hoj>ed would conquer England, and thus dt»st rov the great stay 
of Protestantism in Piurope. Ship.s a ere prepared in all th<' ports 
throughout Iih extensive dominions* I'ortugnl, Xaple#, and 

tliose paita of the Low ('ountnet. v^hKh *<1111 rec(>gtuied his authority. 
An army of picked men wm a<»'w‘tul)leil under the most expe- 

rienced ofIi<‘‘‘r3 of Italy, JSpain, and (ienuanv, ami liie ilnef command 
was enirusted to the celebrated duki oi Parma, 'l l i e jwipe blessed nn 
expulilion that seemed de^^timd once more to rostfire the supremacy 
of the Holy t>’e; and the CatlmlieH througliouL Europe \ver(‘ so con^ 
hdeut of success, that they nnrm d tiie armament, '"The Invincible 
Armada, ' Elizahetii uiidauntediv prepaied to meet the danger. She 
entrusted the command of her fle( t to a ( ’atliobc nobleman, l>ord 
Howard of EtHngbam, while the l.md army uas placed under the com- 
mand of the eui! of Ijeicester Nothing (ou]<l exceed the enthusiastic 
determination ot the linglish [»eople to defend their religion and 
Ubertie'*, though the queen had l*ut one ally on njio^ aHSi^tancc she 
could reckon, .himei*, king of iN’otland, hlu' trusted to the attachinfut 
of her people, and found that the lo^e ol her subjects wiis the best 
security of her throne. 

Ha the 3(hli of May, Jollli, tlir Armada sailed from lishon: but 
having been sliattered l-v a storm, it w.is foici f| t<j stop at f'orunna, 
and it did not reach the English ( Ij.iumd until the 19tii of July. 
Here the Spanish admmil, the duk*' of Medina Sidoma, was surpnsed 
to find Unit the duke of Parma w.w not prepared to join him uitb a 
fleet and array, AVhile he hesitated, the light English s^|u«drons 
assailed his heavy vessels on all sides, and after seven dayi, three of 
which only passed without warm nctiomt, though there wo* no decisive 
engagement, the Armada was so shattered hy English skill and bravery, 
that it was forced to lake shelter in the rtxidi of Calaw. The earl of 
Effingham, hdlowing up his advantage, sent in fire-ships during the 
night, which destroyed tereral vessels, and threw the others into such 
eoofuston, that the ^wniard* uo longer thought of victory, bat escape^ 
The duke of Medina Hitlunta dreading again to encounter the Eogihdi 
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to return hoffie bj exiling rocmd the north of Scot^ 
; W droa^l 'itormfi orertook the Armada, manf of the ships 
drifOtt on the ihores of Norway, Ireland, and the north of B^ot- 
}|^ and oat of the triumphant nary that sailed faom liihon, only a 
fm shattered vessels returned to bring intelligence of the calamity that 
m over^vbelroed the rest. 

This glorious success was deservedly regarded, not so much as the 
tritimpli of England, as of the Protestant cause throughout Europe; it 
▼irttially established the independence of the Dutch, and it raised the 
courage of the Huguenots in France, It completely destroyed the 
^decisive influence that Spain had acquired in the aflairs of Europe; 
' ’-fffer since the shipwreck of the Armada, the Spanish state and people 
to have lost all energy, and sunk into almost hopeless decay. 
Henry III. of France, obliged by the violence of the league to seek 
tliO aid of his Protestant subjects, was murdered by a fanatic monk, 
MTa. lie was upon tlie point of driving liis enemies from Paris. By 
death, the house of Valois became extinct, and the right of inheri- 
.tauce passed to tlie Bourbon family, descended from Knbert, the sixth 
ion of St. Louis. Its representative was Henry of Navarre, who now 
w "claimed to be Henry IV. of France, a warlike, diivalpus prince, 
endowed with many amiable qualities, but disliked by his new subjects 
on account of his attachment to the IVotestnnt religion. After a long 
•tfttggle, Henry found it necessary to alijurc his faitli, in order to 
licure his crown; but he atoned to the Huguenots for bis compulsory 
desertion, by issuing tbo celebrated edict of Nantes. tStill he had to 
make good his rights by the sword; for his abjuration could not 
induce either the pope or Philip II, to gi\e up their plans. He 
leceived aonio aid from Elizabeth, but bis final success was mainly due 
to his own eminent abilities; Ida triumph was virtually completed by 
the capture of Paris (a.d. 1oU4), but Spain persevered in iti hostility 
usil the peace of Very ins (a.d, 1598). 

}The close of Elisabeth's reign was clouded by sanguinary wari 
against her Irish sulijects, whose insurrections were too often pro- 
voked by tlie injustice of their rulers, and by the execution of her ill- 
fated htTOurite, the earl of Essex. But notwithstanding these domoidc 
enlataities the maintained the war against Spain with gnat vigour, 
end Moouraged her subjects to undermine the strength of that Uog- 
dom by enterprises against its commerce. The annexation of Portugal 
fo the erowtt of Spain, apparently gave the subjects of Philip IL com- 

K ite eomnumd of the Indian, os well as the Sooth Amertom trade; 
t tho wart ^ that monarch with England and Ilolloiid laiisd both 
to a rivalry that terminated to the diiadviu»tag% if not to 
the fubr ^ thi furnish commerce. In 159], the &i dte 

Mrfofffi«d the voyi^ to Indb; and in 1606 the year m 
whidi At Ibnt bdk Comptuy was fiNtndsd^ t% took y ema iri wi <S 
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E idand of 8 l Heiaitt. Tbe Bajiaaitk kiici^ bow fint linUig into 
ikjy oompltiBod lovdif of the i&co«tnigenke«t given bj the Engfak 
emmeat to iti natire mercliaiit«y and prohibiti^ the fiogitek fiom 
idiag ia Genmnj ; bat thii uawiie aUeapi to enibroe monopoly 
‘oduoed taeasare* of retaliation that speedily prored fatal to thek 
ivileges and their power. Daring Eiiiabcth's reign* England Mtoillbd 
e highest rank among European states* and may be said to have 
Id the balance of power in Christendom ; that this was owing* in no 
toiali degree* to the personai character of the sovereign, it manife^ 
Vora the rapid dedine of British indueuce* when the sceptre jnussd to 
he feoble house of iStuart, 


S^mo\ VL-^T/te Ar/eof Gu/titnif AJolp/iM. 

From the death of Charles V. to the nccesiiion of Ferdinand li,* 
were few events in German history that produml any important re^A 
in the general politics of Europe. Ferdinand L and his son Mai^ 
milian IF* were sincerely attiiched to peace, and Rudolph IL was 
willing to leave the world in tjuiet, if the world would have left him 
undisturbed. From the time of hU accession (a. i>, 1570), Rudolphs 
jreat anxiety was to unite the Germanic princes in a firm league ngainst 
he Turks ; but theological discussions* uniud with political ambiti<ui, 
erved to piepare the way for fresh convulsions. The influence) of ita 
fetuits in the imperial court so alarmed the Protestants* that (hoj 
armed a new alliance, callcil *‘Thc Evangchc.d Union/' of which the 
elector-palatine v^as dedarerl the chief (a.o. and ihti was 

opposed hy a Catholic league* in which foreign ns well os G«fina4^ 
princes were joined. In this unsettled state of affairs, the competition 
for succession to n inaalt principality had nearly involved Europe it 
a general war. Henry IV, of France, after having secured httoH^f 
on tiie throne* entrusted the chief raanagcnicnt of his affairs to the 
duke of Sully, under whose wise ndmiiii^tnition the finanees were so 
improved* and the strength of the kingdom so consolidated* that 
Fetmes began to take the lead in European policy. Henry had formed 
ngtoat scheme for making ail Cbristendom a federate repuUto* in 
which the rights and independence of the several states i^oald be; 
ffrntij secured. A more immediate project was the httmtliaiion of the 
house of Austria* whose increasing power in Germany and Spain was 
dteined dangerous to all the surrounding countries. Tlie vacant ill 
th» dtidues of Ctevet and Juiim* whi^ on the death of the duke 
without male heirs* had been setsad by the emperor as lapsed fiefs, 
|aTe fie»y • pre^t (brbtcrferinf ki the afiurs of Germany; he 
limBed aBksM with se:ve^ of his naghboiifsi*ai)despfeialiy with the^ 
ktijg of ifai|^«sd and the ItaUan priiieee. pmmrtng lo^ 
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iWuit «i tlie ooronatioD of his queen, Mary de Medkis, he was stabbed 
l)f a fiibatie named Karaillac (a.d. lOlOj, and the distebonces that 
eamed pmented the French from making further exertions in Qer- 
mivy. The dissensionfi in the Austrian family contributed to amt a 
war, Rudolph was gradually driven from his whole dominions 
If hii brother Matthias ; deserted by his ancient partisans, he became 
melancholy and distrustful, shutting himself up in his palace, where 
grief and want of exercise soon produced a mortal disease, which 
brought him prematurely to the grave (a.d. 1611). 

Matthias succeeded to the imperial crown, and though he had 
been previously befriended by the Protestants, he threw himself into 
the arms of the Catholic party, and thus increased the dissatisfaction 
which had led to the evangelical union ; he procured the crown of 
Bohemia for his cousin Ferdinand, archduke of Grati, and this bigoted 
monarch soon forced his Protestant subjects to revolt. While the war 
was yet in progress, Matthias died, and Ferdinand, to the great alarm 
of the Protestant party, was elected emperor (a.d. 1619). Ferdinand 
entered into close alliance with the Spanish branch of the house of 
Hapaburgh, but tliis family compact was not so formidable as it had 
been heretofore. The union of the c^o^^n of Portugal to that of Spain 
had not added mucli real strength to Philip II.; the Portuguese hated 
the Spaniards, especially as they were compelled to abandon their 
lucrative commerce with the revolted Hollanders, and were finally 
deprived of the greater part of their Indian colonies by the successful 
republicans. The defeat of the Armada, followed by these colonial 
loues, rendered the reign of Philip II. calamitous to the Peninsula; 
baton his death (a.d. 159B) it was destined to suffer still greater 
losses from tlio bigotry of his successor. Philip III, expelled the 
Moriscoes or Moors, who had remained in the Peninsula after the 
overthrow of the last Mohammedan dynasty, and thus deprived him- 
sslf of the services of more than a million of his most industrious 
subjects (a.d. 1610). lie intrusted the administration of the king- 
dom to favourites, chosen witliout discrimination, and made the custom 
of governing by ministers a maxim of state. On his death (aji. 
1621), Spain, though still reapected and even feared, was in reality 
deplorably weak; but the reign of Phiftp lY. almost completed iti 
rain ; the Catalan* revolted, and placed themaelve* under the protec- 
tion of France ; the Portuguese, choosing for their monarch the duke 
of Braganxa, achieved their independence (a.d. 1640), and the Nea- 
politan*, hanwwed by the premier, the coont-doke of divarei, 
attempted to form a republic. 

Tbeee events were not foreseen when Ferdinand became emperor. 
The Bohemian Protmiants, dreading his bigotry, ckoae Frederick, the 
riector-pnlntine, ion-indaw of the Ikitirii mona^ for their tomeigii, 
and (UK tvil hour for himeelf, Frederick asvamed rim royal tiria. 
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L w«i a xaonaTch of aock kaniiiig ami Uuk witdom ; die 
jyiiwwil timiditj of his dUpoiitioo^ aod hi« aaikly to tocuro the hand 
%aiiah princess for his son, induced him to oWnre a neutrality 
A ihis dispute, contrary to tho ardent wishes of his subjects. Duped 
pj vanity, he believed himself a consummate master of diplomacy, 
and entered into a series of negotiations, which only showed hia 
ireakness, and rendered him contemptible in the eyes of Europe. 
Deserted by his fathcr-m-kw, and by many of the Protestant princes, 
on whose assistance he relied, the eloctor^polatine lost not only 
Bohemia, hut his hereditary dominions, which were shared by hk 
eneaees (a.D. 1623). 

Circumstances, in the mean time, had occured to change the 
neutral policy of England. The young prince Charles, accompanied 
by his favourite the duke of Buckingham, had made a romantic 
journey to Aladrid, which, contrary to general expectation, led ta the 
breaking off of the Spanish nmteh. The discoNcry of u conspiracy 
for blowing up tho British king and parliament with gunpowder (a.D. 
1605), Inflamed the English nation againit the Catholics, because the 
plot had been devised by some fanatics of that religion, who hoped in 
the confusion that must have ensued, to restore the supremacy of their 
church. Finally, Count Mansfolt, the ablest of the Protestant leaden, 
succeeded in convincing James that he hud been egregiously duped by 
the Spaniards. A new Protestant union was formed, of which Chris- 
tian IV., king of Denmark, was chosen the hoiui, and the war burst 
forthwith fresh violence. The imperial generals, Tilly and WuJlen- 
Stein, were far superior to thi ir ProtoaUuit adversaries, Wallenstein, 
having Wen created duke of Fried land and chief commander of the 
imperial army raised by hinibclf, acted with so much vigour, tliat 
Christian, threatened with the los^ of his own dominions, was forced 
to purchase peace by renouncing all right lu interfere in the affairs of 
CUrmany, and abandoning his allies, especially the dukes of Mef’kleo- 
burg (a.0. 1629.) WaikuHtein obtained the investiture of Mecklen- 
burg, aad claimed henceforth a nmk among the* princes of the empire. 

England had bome little share in this arduous contest, (hi the 
death of James (a. d. 1025), hk son Charles L ascended the British 
|hlK>nc, nod was almost nuiuediately involved in a contest with his 
vlillkmeut, which effectually diverted his attention from foreign 
The principal causes of this were the growing love of likrty 
„ in, the English people ; the suspicions of danger to religion from the 
JoDg'jl marriage with so bigot^ a Catholic as the Priirtseis Henrietta 
bfirk of France; the unpopularity of Buckingham, the royal 
■filVUVite ; w^d the increasing hostility of the puritans to the episropid 
of ^urch govemroent. The troubles and diitroctioDS by wbieh 
was weakened during tho minority and the early part of the 
of Louis yin, b^an to disappear when Cardinal Rkbelieu was 
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At the bead of the adminiitratioo. Hk great talents and 
singular firmness acquired for his country a new and Tigeroui infiu^ 
aoee in the political system of Europe, at the rery momeat wben a 
ceunterpoise was most wanting to the overgrown power of A© house 
of Austria. 

Richelieu's first operations were directed against the Huguenots, 
whom be completely subdued and rendered utterly helpless by Ae 
capture of Rochelle. Scarcely had the reduction of this important 
city been effected, when the cardinal commenced his war against 
Austria by endeavouring to secure the duchy of Mantua for the duke 
of Nevers, in opposition to tlie emperor, the king of Spain, and Ae 
duke of Savoy. The war was terminated by the treaty of Chiemsio 
(a.d. 1631), which destroyed the Spanish supremacy in Italy, restored 
the old influence of Fnmcc, and gave that power possession of several 
of the most important fortresses on the frontiers. But far more 
important was the share which Richelieu had in renewing Ae war in 
Germany, and bringing forward a Protestant leader, able and willing 
to cope \>itb the impeml generals. 

Daring the war of (lif) MaiifjBii succession, the Emperor Ferdinand 
published an edict at Viflmo, commanding the Protestants to restore 
all the ecclesiastical benefices of which they had taken posession 
since the treaty of Passau. .Some submitted, otlicrs remonstrated; 
imperial comniissioners were sent to decide on the claims of the 
bishops and monks to rcBtitiitioft ; the execution of the decree was 
entrusted to AVallenstein, who acted with so much rigour that the 
Protestants were inflamed with just rage, and even the Catholics joined 
in demanding justice against Iiim from the emperor. So great was 
the clamour, tliat the emperor was forced to dismiss his general, and 
confer the command of the imperial army upon Count Tdly. Scarcely 
had this important step been taken, wlien Gustavus Adolphus, king of 
Sweden, secretly urged by'somc of the discontented Protestant princes, 
published a declaration of war against the emperor, and after having 
captured the important island of Rugen, landed in Geraany (June 24, 
An uliianco was formed In'tween the king and the leading 
Protestant princes of Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Hesse; Saxony, 
after some effort to preserve neutrullty, was forced to accede to Ae 
league; and Richelieu, who bad no small share in forming the original 
plan, secured for the confederates the active co-operation of France. 
The early success's of (lustavus would have been more decisiv© but 
for the jealousy of the Saxon princes, who prevented his passag© 
through their dominions, and thus hindered him from relieving the 
city of Magdeburg, liard ]ueised by Count Tilly and Ae imperial 
forces. The unfortunate city was finally taken by assault; Ae cruel 
Tilly would Aow no mercy, thirty Aoosandof Ac inhabitants perished 
by water, firo^ and sword ; and' of this once flourishiiig city nothing 
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waa left Mandiog except tlie catiicdra] aad al>oat one hundred and 
fiftj fifhing huta on the baoki of the Elbe. 

Hii* fttfodotia cruelty cemented the alliance between Gtiaiarus 
and the Protettant princet; the elector of Saxony, justly alarmed by 
the fate of Li« neighbours, and irri(ate<l by the menaces of Tilly, whom 
hif recent success had filled with presumptuous pride, joined the king 
with all his forces at Wittemberg. A resolution to try the chances of 
battle was taken; and at Leipsic the imperialists were so decisiTely 
orerthrown, that if Oustarus bad marched immediately to Vienna, 
that city would probably hare fallen. All the mombers of the eran*' 
gelical onion joined the king of Sweiien; the mt*iisun‘S of the C^itholic 
confederates were disconcerted, and (lie ^^holc country between the 
Elbe and the Rhine was occupied by the IVotestunt forces. Early iu 
the following year Count Tilly was killed in dispuhng with iho Swedes 
the passage of the I.^cb, and CJusUimis overran lUvuria, 

The emperor, in his distress, had recourse to Wallenstein, who 
was restored to command with unlimited powers, Gustarug attacked 
the imperialists in their intrenchmeots at Nuremberg, and was defeated 
with some loss; hut, anxious to retf|||fW' hi^iume, he sought on early 
opportunity of bringing hia riYnl seconlrengagcraent. 'fhe armies 
met at Lutzen (Nov, lli, l(kl2), the conWerati's attacked the impe* 
rialists in their intrenchments, and uftrr a dreadful coiitcit, that 
lasted nine hours, put them completely to the rout. But the victors 
had little cause to triumph ; (rustavus fell, mortally wounded, in the 
middle of the engagement, and died before the fortune of the day 
was decided. Ilia death proiluced great changes in the political state 
of Europe. The elector-pnlatinc, believing iill his hojies of restoration 
blighted, died of a broken heart ; the Proiestant confe<l crates, deprived 
of a head, were divided into factions; while the Hwedes, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, saw the throne of their heroic prince occupied by a girl 
onlv seven years old. But the council of regency, appointed to protect 
the minority of the young queen Chnstiim, tmtrusted the management 
of tbe^erman war to (he Chancellor Oienttlem, a statesman of tho 
highest order; under his guidance, the Protestant alliance again 
assumed a formidable aspect, and hostilities were prosecuted with 
Tfgour and sacccss by the duke of l^xe AVeimar and the generals 
ftinicr and Horn. An unexpected event added to their contidcncc ; 
Ferdinand became jealous of Wallenstein, and suspected liim, not 
with<^t cause, of aiming at torereign pow er. The emperor was too 
timid to bring this powerful leader to a legal trial; he, therefore, had 
rwoume to the dishonourable expedient of aasaarination (a.u. l(kM), 
tnd Wallesitetn was murdered in his own camp. 

The oonfederotef did not gain all the advantages they anticipated 
from ftiO ftfl of the duke of IMediand; the emperor's eldest son, the 
Muf of Hungiwy, haring succeeded to the command, gained several 
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tudTantages, and twenty thousand Spaniards arrired in Germanjto 
the aid of the imperialists, under the duke of Feirn Hie Protestant 
leaders, anxious to stop the progress of the king of Hungary, attacked 
him at Nordlingen. The battle was one of the most obstinate recorded 
in history; it ended in the complete rout of the confederates, notwith- 
standing the most vigorous efforts of the Swedes. The^ emperor 
improved his victory by negotiation; he concluded a treaty with all 
the Protestant princes, except the landgrave of Hesse, at Prague 
(a.d. 1635,) and thus the whole weight of the war was thrown on 
the French and the Swedes. 


Section VII . — Administrathn of the Cardinals Eiclielieu and 
Mazaritie, 

Richelteit ruled France with a rod of iron; hated alike by the nobi- 
lity and the people, he continued to hold the reins of government^ and 
all conspiracies formed against him ended in the min of the contrivers. 
Jealousy of Gustavus prevented him from cordially co-operating with 
that prince, and Orenstiem afterwards was unwilling to give the 
French any influence in Germany. But the battle of Nordlingea 
rendered a change of policy necessary, and the Swedish chancellor 
offered to put the French iu immediate possession of Philipsburg and 
the province of Alsace, on condition of their taking an active share iA 
the war against the emperor. Richelieu readily entered into a treaty 
•0 favourable to his projects for humbling the house of Austria. He 
concluded treaties with the Dutch republic and the duke of Savoy, 
proclaimed war against Spain, and in a very short space equipped fira 
armies to act at once in Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands. The 
balance now turned against the imperialist#; the duke of Sexe Weimar 
proved a worthy successor to the king of Sweden, and Bonier restored 
the lustre of the Swedish arms by the victory he gained over the 
elector of Saxony at Widock. The death of the hhnperor Ferdinand 
11. (a.d. 1637), and the accession of ht« aon Ferdinand III., mada 
Utile alteration in the state of the war; the rictorNMis leaders of the 
eottfsderaiet invaded the hereditary dominions of Austria^ hut in the 
midat of their triurapbant career, the duke of Sax© Weiomr isU « 
rtettm to poison (a n. 1639), aaid to have been adminutared byna 
enieaary of Riohelteu, for the eardinal had reason to tear tliit the 
patriotisin would prose m tenons ohatade to the aggiandba- 
nMnt of the French power. 

The war was still coatiaaed, hat though the intpwiaHsts were 
gaaefaHy weeded, disnaioa crept into the ooumIs of the eonMerates, 
and pfeT»ied them ftm imprerii^ their adraatagne. Baner^ dea^ 
mi^ bare proved their mia, bad be aat heea s a oceeda d hy Tirehimm, 
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ft g(n«Tftl of tcftrocJj inferior tbUitief. Whife tlie Swedes, nnder tlisu 
new leftdo', maintained their former eminence in Germanjr, and gabel 
ft complete rictory at Leipefe, almoet on the Tory ground where Gu*. 
tftYus had triumphed, the French wore eijuftlly succeisful b %»ain, 
haring reduced Colioure and Perpignan’. The death of Htchelieu, 
and his master, Louis XIIL, the accession of the infaht Louis XJV. 
(a.d. 1643), and some changes in Germany, for a time indbed the 
Swedes to peace; hut when it was found that CartiinnI Maxarine had 
resolved to pursue Richelieu's plans, and that France pouaessed such 
generals as Condo and Turenne, the hopes of the confederatet were 
once more revived, and the iSnedrs had e>en the courage to proroken 
fresh enemy hy invading the dominions of Denmark. After sereral 
vieissitudeg, the triumph of the confedenites was so decided, that the 
emperor found it necessary to solicit terms of peace. After bng and 
tedious negotintions, which vaned areordiiig to the vicissitudes of the 
war, the celebrated Peace of Westphalia nas signed at Munster {aJK 
1649), and became a fundamental law ol the empire. 

While tlie Protestant cause w<ts thus triumphant in Germany, 
England waa convulsed hv cimI 'Mir. The failuit' ot the expi'dition to 
re) one Rochelle, and the comjjlcie oiei throw of the Huguenots in 
France, ha<i caused great discontent in England, and embittered the 
dispute between the king and his jiarlmmont res|>ecting the extent of 
the royal prerogative. The Petition of liight, cxtort<‘d from CliarJes 
L, might have laid the foundation of a constitutional monarchy, had 
the king adhered stnctly to its spirit; hut he contiuuf*<i to levy tuxes 
by Ins own authority, and when the r^-monKtrances of tlie Ckimmoas 
became too energetic, he dissolved the parliament (a n. lt>20), with a 
fixed resolution nevfT to cull another until lie should see signs of ft 
more comphiint disposition in the nation Religious disputes aggim- 
tated these political animosities. When the eccirsiastical jurisdiciion 
Was wrested from the ^>ee of itome, the people of England had 
ftttbraitted to a jurisdiction no less arbitrary in the prince, and the 
ftowdgn obtained absolute power in all affairs relative to the gorem- 
iftent of the Church and the consciences of the people. An eocletiftsticai 
tribanaJ, called the High Commission Ckmrt, was established under 
the immediate direction of the Crown. Its judget enforced conformity 
with efttftblishod ceremonies by fines and imprisonment. There were 
Kftoy who thought the English reformation incomplete; they deemed 
that the Chttrch had not been sufBctently purified from Romish errors, 
•ad they wished for the simpler forms of worship that had been 
ettablitbed in Sootland and Germany. Many of the Puritans^ as 

» &ktwJkqbadjttrt4s t i cS «aiad j p w iiia XIH., w JUl4wii)f Imk laiw. ' 

A oaupuacf, Pwpimii «a» jr«tr ftMtow* arc 6«ml umI uah uwf* In 

Bt SiW lm«ift|snnerftMh ervob pimimim af PwyifPiw 
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were called, had more ju»tifia1>b reason fordiacoatent; 
regarded the eccleBiastical sovereignty of the monarch as dan* 
to general liberty, and they were anxious to tiransfer a portion 
the authority to parliament. About this time, a sect, called from ^ 
tihev founder, the Arminians, had rejected the strict doctrines trf 
radfi^rtinatiorf and absolute decrees, maintained by the first reformers, 
Tl^eu* number, in England, was yet small, but by the favour of. James 
Charles, some who held the Arminian doctrines were advanced to 
the highest dignities of the Church, and formed the majority of the 
tench of bishops. They, in return for this countenance, inculcated 
the doctrines of passive obedience and unconditional submission to 
prii^ces. Hence Arminianism Avas regarded by the patriots in the 
House of Commous AAith as much horror as pojiery, and the preacher 


of either doctrine w^as voted a capital enemy to the state. 

Tlie success of Charles I. in his struggle with the CoraraonB 
depended very much upon the chanicter of his ministers. The chief 
of these were WentAVortii, earl of Strafford, a deserter from the popular 
party, and I^ud, arcliliishop of Canterbury; they Avere both men of 
arbitrary principles, and Strafford, especially, Avas very unscrupulous 
in the use of means to gain a faA^ourite end. Without any regard to 
the Petition of Right, which Avas directly opposed to such measures, 
tonnage, poundage, and otlier taxes AAere levied; the penal lav^s agauist 
Catholics were suspended on the payment of stipulated sums; and 
such extensive jurisdiction given to those arbitrary tribunals, the courts 
of Star Chamber and High Conmiissiun, that the ordinary constitutional 
administration of justice almost entirely ceased. 

While these innovations spread secret discontent througliout 


England, fraud's efforts to model the Scottish Clmrch after the English 
fonn produced a dangerous outbreak in Scotland. The attempt to 
introduce a liturgy, similar to that uwd in the English Church, provoked 
a formidable riot; and finally, ‘‘Tlie solemn League and Covenant,” a 
bond of confederation for the preservation of the national religion, wai 
signed by a Auat nunilici of the liigher and lower classes (a.d. 1038). 
Cardinal Ricbelh u, fearing that the English government might oppose 
hit designs on the IjOw CA)un tries, and aware that he Avns disliked by 
the Englisli queen, Henrietta, secretly encouraged the Scottiah Cove- 
nanters, and supplied their leaders with money, which, in spite of 
their exaggerated pretensions to patriotism and sanctit)', they did not 
scruple to accept. Annies were levied, but neither party w wlifd to 
merit the imputation of commencing civil war. A treaty was con- 
cluded at Berwick (a.ix 1639), hy which Charles displeased his friends, 
who Uiought that he made concessions unworthy of a prince, and did 
not conciliate bis op|>onents, who were resolved to be satisfied with 
nothing im than his full acceptance of the covenant 

As might have been foreseen, the treaty of Berwick proved So bn 



ADMINISmnON « AND MAZAWNK^ 

A iottieiulw of inu. Stnilfcrf *nd Loud eOWderod 4* t 
nlwHiw of 4e Scots to bo so naaifMit, tbot they dcomed the people’ 
of Btigbad ootdd not enteitsin a doubt on the subject, and that the 
kH w<Mild be fttpp<wtcd ia its gupprewion hj ft perUam^nt Cbarlw 
adopted the idwe opinionlf and colled a parliaments hoping to obtam 
a ttitideat grant fbr carrying on tlie war (x.n. IMO); but the Iloaie 
of Conihofii, pofttponing all consideration of toxeSs applied itself 
directly to the redress of grieTonccB, and un examination of the recent 
meftftiret of the goremment Incensed by this conduct, Cliarlcft 
diuolTed the parliament, and attempted to raise money by new and 
UBCOOftitntional expedients. Tlie iH‘ofrh, not waiting to be attacked, 
crossed the borders, defeated the earl of Northumberland at Newbum, 
^d occupied Newcastle and Durham. The king was unable to cope 
with them in the field, and he therefore entered into a treaty by wbkh 
he agreed to proride subsistence for the hostile army, until terms of 
pacification could be nnangc<l. A new parliament was conrokfd, 
and, on the very first day of its meeting, the House of Commona 
manifested its uncomplying disposition, by choosing os its speaker a 
vehement opponent of tlie court. A more important and decisive step, 
was the impeachment of tlie earl of iStralTord and Archbishop Laud 
on a charge of high treason; after winch, the armistice with the 
Scottish army was prolonged, and the Scots described not jvs enemies 
or rebels, but brethren ! Strafford's trial soon engrossed public atten- 
tion; be was condemned to death by an act of attanidor, and niarlef, 
after a long delay, was forced to consent to the public execution of hit 
faTouritc minister. An attempt was next made to exclude the bishops 
from parliament; a bill for the purpose passed the ( omraons, but was 
rejet^ted by the Lords; as, however, the ]iublic excitement continued, 
the bishops res<^>ed to abstam from further attending their duty in 
parliament, and twelve of them published a protest, declaring every- 
thing null and void that sbouid l>c determined during tlieir aliscnce. For 
this ili-adviaed proceeding they were accused of high treason, auA 
committed to the Tower (a.d. IfMJ). 

Cfaaiiet, dtimayed by the hostility of the English, reaoWed to seak 
a reconciliation wth his Scottish sulijects, and for this purpose under- 
took a joomey to Edinburgh. His measures were not well suited to 
effect kii object, and before anything satisfactory could be done, the 
uuurrtctUm of the Irish Catholics produced a change in the position 
of partias most fatal to the royal interests. Few erenU hare been so 
much atsrepmeoted as the Irish civil war, and in ofdcr to view it 
correctly, we most go bock to an earlier period of history. * 

The Nonaan settlm in Ireland paid but a nominal allegiance to 
ike Ei^lish crown, the mosu jjowerfol of (hem acted as independent 
princes, and adoptod the owtoms of the native Irish* The Tudor 
monoichs were anxioas to break tbe power of this aristocracy, which 
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MIwm of nfigim, md iritii o ijclom of 'Hi|l|)» (ilWfMprfydaiiijite 
mi mjott Tbe Irif^ tordf ftp «r^ t» 
ftKgira and tbeir power; they wero <Weral| hf 
iftd many of them were deprited of theiw whitM iimkimni 

iflMmg SngHfh eoloniBts. Jaiees L, under the pret«ffee of « maditatfli 
TirtwIlioB, confiscated the greater part of the province of Ukfcer, mi 
deprived all the innocent vassals of their property, for the unprov^ 
g«ik of their chiefs. Property was rendered still more tasecow by 
«n inquisition into titles, on the legal pretence that tbe right to ituul 
befongs primarily to the king, and consequently, that every estate 
ought to be forfeited for which a royal grant could not be producei 
The effect of this principle would be, not only to strip all thejwtrve 
Iri^ of their estates, but also to confiscate the lands belonging to the 
grenter part of the lords descended from the companions of Strongbow 
and Henry II. When Stratford became lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he 
began to enforce the system of confiscation with a rigour which 
exceeded all former precedent. E>cry legal pretext was employed to 
expel the Irish from their possessions, and transfer them to strangers; 
judges were bribed, juries threatened, and witnesses suborned with 
the most shameless effrontery. Tbe English nation was foduced to 
countenance this injustice by the belief that it would be utefo! to 
iubstitute a more noble and civil ired race of men for the barbarous 
Irish; though, in fart, the new settlers \^c^e for the most part mpadoos 
adventurers, or indigent rabble. Relimous intolerance was united to 


political wrongs; Catholics were excluded from all public oflfices and 
the acquisition of landed property; their churches and chapek wero 
violently closed, their clergy expelled, and their children given to 
Protestant guardians. They applied to the king for protection, and 
gave a large sum for a charter of grace®, which would secure thoir 
persons, property, and religion. Charles took the money, but refused 
the graces ; instigated by Jitrafford, who had devised a plan for rea- 
teing his mister absolutely despotic in Ireland, as a preparatory step 
to his lieccming supreme in England. 

The success of the tkoti in securing their national relt^on, and 
phicing rertriotious on the rovral power, induced many of tbe Irish 
lendi to devise a plan for obtaining siintlar advantnget. Aoddevt 
pveedpitated an ontbreok; the Ulster Iriab, who had been expelled 
irim their lands, hastened to aittaek the settlers that ocettpied them m 
intruders,'^ and they sullied their cause by many acts of riolenoe, whkh 
WWW oaoily exaggerated by peinoiu who had derived much profit, and 
istpcctod mote, from the trade of cwifiseatHm. The En^ab How 
if Cwnmons wgarded tbe Irish as a degraded and oonqoered people; 
deemed their efforts acts of treaaen, not w wtotk ifuinot r^ 
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Mrit 0niknA m p«tteef«l tenuMlmof 
tlilkMlbii l| |M trtidiottrij reported that CWke kb)«df 

M ^ reroHJd «der to obtain untinked povor bf aidof 

tlM <^kt1|||Sbl| to rtftiUM^ mfktcion^ be entnOed tbe oonduet of 
Itttii effiArt to tbe £ogliib»pftrliaroeiit; and that body^ witb inooit* 
OOivable preapitatton, reeolyed that the Catholic religion diould no 
knager be tolerated in Ireland; that two millions and a balf of acre* 
riKmld be confiscated to pay the expenses of the war; and that no 
fiMcrter sh<Kild be giren to the insurgents or their adherents. These 
ordinances led to a ciril war, whose history may be told ill a few 
words: the Irish Catholics, after having gained possession of nearly 
the entire kingdom, were broken into parties more opposed to each 
other than to the common enemy : in the midst of this disunLoo, 
CVomwflh with a mere handful of men, conquered them in detail, 
and gave their cetates to his victorious followen. The new settlers 
were confirmed in their possession after the restoration of Charles II., 
and the greater part of the ancient Irish landowners were reduced to 
beggary. 

Charles gained little by sacrificing the Irish to the parliament; 
finding that his concessions only provoked fresh demands, he attempted 
to arrest five of the leading members for high treanon, hut the popular 
indignation compelled him to abandon the charge, and soon after to 
quit the CJtpital, Negotiations were tried to avert the horrors of civil 
war, hut the requisitions of tiie Commonvf, if granted, would have 
destroyed all royal authority, and Charles, on the 2ath of August, 
1642, caused the royal standard to ht‘ raist^l at Noitinghaiit War 
immediately eommenced; it was conducted with spirit, and wot at 
first favourahlf to the king. The Knglish [iiirlnirntmi, alarmed at the 
progreos of ('harics. entered info an allimioc with the JScottish cove* 
nanters, and on the 15th of January, llH4, a Scotch auxiliary army, 
commandfil by General I^slie, entered Knglnnd. Fairfax, the par- 
liamentary leader m the north, united lus forces to those of Leslie, 
and both generals immediately In id siege to York. Prince Rupert, 
the son of the unfortunate elector-palatine, hosted to the relief of tliis 
important city, and effected a junction with the army of the marquis 
of Kewcastle. Fairfax and Ijcslie retired to Mnrston Moor, whither 
they were followed by the royalist*, who were urged to this rwb 
proceeding by the fiery Rupert. Fifty thousand lirituib combatants 
on this oocanon in mutual slaughter; the victory was long 
mdeetded; but, finally, the skill of Lieutenant-Generai Cromwell 
pfwailed over tbe rash valoiir of Rupert, and the Royalist* were 
mgnalty defeated, with tbe loo* of all their baggage and artillery. A 
seoflsid defeat, at Newbory, m weakened tbe ffjyal cause, that the 
knif most bare been fbmd to inimediate tuhmiseiofi, hut for tbe 
divisions that arose among his adversaries. 
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%1U abolished, the latter sanr with great /St^^jfOatioB 
ef<4U to establish a system of ecclesiastical tyranny,' dtflteSitg 
papal only in form, the power being iodge#m the ^naMl assw^ljtef 
the clergy instead of a single head. TheJ^resbyterian# lilid 
rity in parliament, but tlie great bulk of the army fovoureithe 
of the Independents, which were also supported by somi of the tftoirt: 
ftcrite members of the House of Commons. A law called theSilf- 
denying Ordinance, proliibiting members of parliament from he^^lig 
jnilltary commissions, gave the greater part of the army - into 
hands of the Independents, e^ipecially as an exception was laadC' in 
favour of Oliver Cromwell, their principal leader. The battle of 
Naieby was decided in favour of the parliamentarianf, principiilly by 
Crom well's prudence and valour, an event which gave so much 
strength to bis party, that the Presbyterian majority in the House of 
Commons feared to accept the king's proposals for an nccomrnodation, 
contrary to their open professions and secret wishes. Meanwliile 
Charles being unable to kei'p the field, threw himself on the mercy of 
his Scottish subjects; and having opened negotiations witli their 
leader, through the Ficiudi ambassador, ventured on the taith of 
uncertain promises to present himself in their camp. He had the 
mortification to find himself treated as a prisoner, while all tlie towns 
and fortresses that had liitherto supported liis cause fell into tliehandj 
of the parliament. 

The war was at an end, but civil dissensions raged with more fury 
than ’efer. The Presbyterians and Independents were each anxious 
to gain the king over to their side; and the former, by a treaty wuth 
the Scots, gained possession of his person. Scarcely Imd they 
acquired this advantage, \\hen the discontent of the army threatened 
them with unexpected danger; C^om^^ell encouraged the soldien to 
resist the orders of the parliament, and by a hold measure gave fresh 
confidence to his party. Cornet Joyce, acting under his orders, 
Utaored the king from Ilolmby House, and brought him to the army. 
Cromwell and his friends made such a judicious use of the advantage 
thus obtained, that the Presbyterian party goon lost oil tlioir fcAaencc. 
The behaviour of Charles at this crisis was very injudicious; he nego- 
tiated with both parties, and, by his obvious insmeerity, di»plea*ed all, 
Kinttlly> he attempted to escape; but seeking shelter in the Isle 
Wight, he was seized by its governor, Hammond, and from that 
moment Cromwell became the master of his fate. Another apportn- 
nity of escaping from the perils that surrounded him was offertd 
to the king; the Scotch took up arms in his favour, but they were 
roaSed by Cromwell with great slaughter, and all hopes from their 
asslstanee destroyed. But the parliament having reason to drtad 
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4 ]j|eiMd ^ ttw king oa rwiriiig 

rH# thi#s fiAoi*^ aui flii iriiwt of the rojol cottotellow 

.ft jif nmttr >c|^ opportuuiij of conjcluding a treaty, 
lie heiitaM awi delayed tiie armngemenU for more 
ftaolfttet MDthi;, untUlbe* amij once more took poftaeaeion of Uii 
|)^poili aod conreved him to liur&t The two Hoiuea^ indeed^ toted 
ibo^xo^td ooncetsioni were initEcieDt grounds for tcttliag the 
peace of the kingdom; but tl^o days afterwards the arcnues to the 
B<aite of Commons were beset with soldiers, jmd all the members 
inifpbted ftivourabk to the king forcibly prevented from taking their 
w$RU, In this diminished house tlie resolutions leading to u reconci- 
liatioa with the king were revoked, and proposals were made for 
bringing him to n public trial. The final resolution for impcaching 
the king of high treiifion before a court of justice constituted for the 
purpose^ was adopted liy the House of Commons (January 2, 1(149): 
it was at once rejected by tiie l>»rdfi; but their opposition was dtire- 
gnrded, and the court regularly const iiuteil. The form of trial was 
but a solemn mockery; Charles with great spirit refused to acknow- 
ledge the jurisdiction of the court, uj>oii which some witnesses were 
called to jirove wkit e>erybody knew, that lo' hud appeared at (ho 
head of his nnny, winch Iiis judges declaied to he treason ugainst the 
people, and a crime worthy of death. .SenttMue was pronounced on 
the 27th of January; and, on the 3ihh of tiie same month, the 
mii^uided and unhapi>Y Charles w:ib heheade<l in front of Whitehall, 
amid the uniilTectod sMupatiiy of crowds of fipectotors, 

Tlic death of Charles was (ollowed hy the usiupation of Cromwell, 
and (ireut Hntain was subjected to a dispotism more galling oud 
severe than (hat of any monarch who ever swayed t(s sceptre. 


Section* VIH. — Formation of th*^ Statrs-sit^lem in Northern 
Kittndomf^ of Furofx, 

The revolutions in tlie northern kingdoms during the progrew of^ 
Information were scarcely less important titan those in cenM 
Europe Norway, fc^weden, and Denmark, united hy the treaty of 
Calraar, were never l>lended into a uniform goTernment: the Swedish 
noblet kept their country in continued agitation; without severing the 
union, they chose administrators of the kingdom whose allegiance to 
the crown of Denmark was merely nomiiml. Christhin U,, a tynw^ 
nical resolved to destroy the Swedish independence, be over- 

threw the administrator at the battle of Bagesund, and had the 
ceremony of bis coronation performed at StoekJiolra (s.a 1520). A 
lew days after tbis solemnity, Christian perhdionidy violotc^^ the 
annesty bs bad puUtsbed; and to gratify the vengeance of the arch* 
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idk(^ of Upta}, ithmn the Swedes had depoaed, esosed nana^jr^oor 
le priawipal nobles to be publicly execute. This massaci^ ins the 
for a revolution; Gustarus Vasa, son of one of tbt iwndewd 
escaped to the mountains of Dalecarlia, and supported by the 
Lwroy peasants of that province, proclaimed the freftdom trf hiai 
lountry. Victory crowned his efforts, and be finally became king of 
Sweden (a.d, 1523). Christian II, was deposed by the Danes, and 
he crown conferred on his uncle Frederic; he wandered about fiic 
lorae years, vainly seeking support, but was finally seized by hif sub- 
ects, and thrown into prison, where he ended his days. The 
Danish monarch, for nearly half a century, renewed their pretensions 
ttf the Hwedish throne; ])ut finding that their efforts only exhausted 
their own resources, they recognised the independence of Swed«i by 
:he treaty of Stettin (a.d. 1570). 

Denmark thus lost the ascendancy which it had long maintained, 
uid it was further injured by a disastrous change in its internal con- 
Ititution. The aristocracy estahlislu'd a vicious supremacy over the 
prerogatives of the crown and the rights of the people. The senate, 
composed entirely of nobles, seized on all the authority of the state; 
the national assemblies censed to he convoked; the elections of the 
kings were confimd to the aristoi-ratic order, and the royal power was 
restricted by capitulations, which the senate prescril>ed to the kings on 
their accession to the throne. 

It was in the reign of Frederic I., the uncle and successor of the 
tyrannical Christian, that the pnncijdes of the Reformation were first 
established in Denmark, dhe king invited several of Luthers disci* 
pies to preach the new doctrines in his kingdom; he openly professed 
them himw'lf, gninted liberty of conscience to al) his subjects, and 
sanctioned the marriages (ff priests througliout his dominions. Chris- 
tian 111. completed the religious revolution ■ in a genera! assembly of 
the Atatet he procured the abrogatiou of episcopacy, and the suppres- 
sion of the Romish worship (a.p. 153t)). The castles, fortresses, and 
va*t domains of the inshops were reumfed to the crown; and the reft 
of their revenues applifd to tlie maintenance of Protestant roioistert, 
the purposes of general educiifion, and the relief of the poor. Front 
Desfuark the revolutiou extended to Norwav; and alxmt file fame 
time this kingdom, having supported the deposed Chnftian II., wu 
dopnred of its indepimdence, and reduced to a Danish proviuce, 

Chriilian IV. wet distinguished ninong the northern Aovereigni 
hy the superiority of bis talents, and the zeal that he showed la 
ittfbrtmtig the difibrent branches of the administration. In fair reigtt 
tht Dmiei first directed their attention to Asiatic trade, and fouided 
m Bmt India Company; a cominerciaJ establishment wu formed «t 
Ihiii^pathar, on the coast of Coromandel, which wu ceded to the 
eemfm/f by the r^ah of Tanjorv. Sermi large manufaetofies srers 
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mUmmftkm fiMdbd ^ ibb wm moiamii, who w«i 
ihw w jijitfidwo f ttxm ot mkoce literatare. Ho wat loot 
MOMiM bi wwi i^Bihit AiistnA 9mA Swofiew^ bat tiiio wm 
W fHng ittther t« tfe mtriodoiii w^cb tke nobioo bad {»b«fd 09^ kia 
powor, tbaa to any want of tide&t 

Swodott, from baring boon ta^oct to Denmark, roae to bo it« 
aaocmtfal riTal, asd oren menaced its total oTprtkrow. It owed ibi* 
iwepofidmnce to two of the grcateet raen of the period, Otifttanii 
Vam^ Goataroi AdcJpbus. After Vaia hod liberated kit oountiy, 
be wat raiaed to the throne, and by Ins wise goyeuimeat jiutified the 
flbaice of the naticm. He directed his attention both to ike politteal 
and religious reformation of the country, instead of the aristocratic 
senate he introduced a Diet, composed of the different orders of the 
state, and by kis influenee witli the (ominoni, intnxluoed Lutheranism, 
ikoogh opposed by the bishops and nobles. He also establisiied the 
hereditary sacoesaion of the crown, which was extended to ftuaaies in 
tke reign of his son Charles IX. 

Oustnrua Adolphus, tlie grandson of Vasn. raised Sw eden to the 
summit of its greatness. Inrolved m wars at hm ucciMion (a.d. Iftll), 
be gained signal advantages over the Hus^imns and Poles, whieb so 
extended his fume, that he was chosen, its we have seen, to {)e the 
leada* of the IVotcstant confederacy against the house of Austria, 
After a glorious career of two years and u-lnilf, he fell in the battle of 
LuUen: but the victory which ihc Swedes won after his death was 
chiefly owing to bis skilful arraiigementH The woir was continued 
under the minority of Christina, and l>rouf,»lit to a successful iwue» Of 
WES also the war waged at the same fuuc against Denmark. liy the 
pence of Bromsebro Swtihn the free navigatioo 

of the Sound, and the cessimi of wverai iinpoitnnt islands in tke 
Baltic. 

Prussia, under ike electors of Bniudenburg. groilually increased in 
•irertgtb and power, efi|iecially during the administration of Frederic 
Wiliiam, the true founder of the greatness of his house, ilis abibtics 
were particularly contpicuou^ in the Protestant wars of Germany; e» 4 
be obuiacd such an accesiion of lemtory by the treaty of W estphalia, 
that his^n Frederic awumed the title of king of Prussia^ 

The dismemberment of Livonia led to a fiercr struggle between 
the northern powers, each of winch sought a portion of the sjiotl. 
Rufan, which had slowly acquired conststeory, obtained a eontideniblc 
portion, which, howerer, it was forced to yield to Poland. Aftet 
hmaig long submitted to the degrading yoke of the Hoiigoti, the 
grtftd*4tik«t of Moaoow, strengthened by the union of sereral imall 
pWttctpuBtiea, began to aapire lifter independenee, which was achieved 
by I wan Iff* Tte able ruler, haring refused to pay the cuwoaiary 
tribttte to the bstfbariatu, was attacked by the khan of the GoMes 
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Hwde, aft tlt« leading sect of the Mongol! was denonHMted* Iiifttekd 
of acttng oa the defensire, I wan ftent a bodj of troop# into tie 'flUtf 
centre of the horde, and rained all their establifthmenU on the Vo^a; 
So great were the Iobbcs of the Mongol# that the Golden Horde die^ 
appeared, and left no traces but a few feeble tribes. Iwan IV, laboitl^ 
to civilize the empire acquired by the ralour of hi« predecessors: he 
invited artisans from England and Germany, established a printing* 
prew at Moscow, and raised the standing army of the Strelitzesto curb 
Lift turbulent nobles. It was in his reign that Siberia was discorered 
and annexed to tlie Russian dominions, but the complete reduction of 
that country belongs to the reign of his son Fedor (a.d. 1587), who 
founded the city of Tobolsk. 

On the death of Fedor, without any issue (a.d. 1598), Ruftftia Waft 
involved in a series of calamitous civil wars, which ended in the eleva- 
tion of Michael Fedrowetscli to the crown. He found his dominions 
exliausted by the late commotions, and could only procure peace from 
Sweden and Poland by the cession of many valuable provinces (a.d. 
1634), 

During the reigns of the Jngellons, Poland was one of the most 
flourishing northern powers. The lelormatiou was favoured by Sigis- 
iQond Augustus II , the last of tins d\ nasty; but the want of a middle 
order of society, winch has ever been tlie cause of Polish misery, 
prevcntcHl evangelical princijdes fiom taking deep root in the country, 
and producing the heneftts that had resulted from them In other states. 
When the male line of the Jagellons became extinct on the death of 
Sigismond (a.d. 1572), the throne of Poland l>ecame elective (without 
any restriction'), and the right of voting was given to all the nobles, 
wlio met in arms to choose a sovereign. These elections were generally 
marked witli riolence and bloodshed; but though the nobles were 
divided among themselves, they readily unitt*d to restrict the royal 
authority; every sovereign, on his accession, was obliged to sign certain 
capitulations, which greatly limited his rule, and secured the chief 
powers of the state to tlie arintocnicy. Under its new constitutioB, 
Poland was intcninlly weak and misenible, though tome of its monarch# 
#till distinguished themiclves by foreign conquests, especially Vlndift- 
laoft IV,, who n rested the duchy of 8molen&ko firora Russia. 


^ SacnoN I X^Pro^rm of ihn Turkish Potcer m Euraps, 

Tn* fuccesftors of Jfoharamcd II. on the tlirone of ConitanUnople 
imitated the rigorous policy of that conqueror, and for nearly a ceaUiry 
were the terror of Christendom. Bayeiid II. subdued Beaiarahuii 
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aM acquired teme uQportaiit ffon&cet in Alia. lie waa forced to 
reiiga tke throne hj bii eon SeJta (a d. 1510), and wia murdered in 
priaon. Selim L, mninmed Ckiiia, or the SuTBge, was obliged to 
nt&iutain the throne he M •o criminalJ/ gained, by a leriee of tan* 
guinaiy wan with the other memben of his family. Haring triumphed 
oTfflr theae cooipetiton, he turned bis arms egaiust the Persiaiii, and 
gained a complete rictory over lfm.'\e1 Sofi at Tnbrii (ajk 1514). In 
contequeDce of this and other succesecs, Diarljclcr and •oreral other 
prorinces beyond the Tigris were annexed to the Turkish empire. 
The Mameluke Sultans of Kgypt Imving us«iste<i tJie Persians in this 
war, Selim led on army into Syria, nnd encountered Sultan (lauri near 
Aleppo. After n sanguinary engagement, the Mamelukes wore de* 
feflted and their leader slain, upon whicli Aleppo and Damascus 
submitted to the Turks. This sucoesa opintMl the wav for invading 
Egypt; Tiimiin Hoy, who liad boon ele<'ti‘d sultan in place of Oauri, 
afsembled the remnants of the Mamelukes under the walls of I’airo, 
and having procured some auxiliary forces froni tlie Arabs, prepared to 
meet the enemy, Selim advanctMl ‘iteadily, and .ittaeked tin* hostile 
camp. The battle was oloitinate and bloody, but the superior fire of 
tbe Turkish artillery, winch was seived principally by Clirisiian gun- 
ners, decided the fate of Uie day, and Tinniin Jk‘V, after haring done 
everything that could be cxprTted from an able officer tind a braro 
warrior, was driven into Cairo (a ik 1517). Sidlni stormed the city; 
but T uinau, not yet disheartened, fled across tin' Nile, and by incredible 
exertions once more collected an arni\, Th^' Turks pursued him 
closely, and forced him to a final engngenj«>nt, in nhicli the Mamelukes 
were utterly routed, nnd their gailniit sultan taken prisoner, Selim 
was at firit disposiHl to spare the captive. Iml his offirem, who feared 
and enried Inman, persuaded liini th.it such elemeiuy might initpire 
the Mamelukes with tlic hop- of n'ivtvcnng tlieir dominions, and the 
unfortunate sultan was hanged at iIm- piincipil gate of (alro, 

Suleyman, usually surnamed the Magnificent, succe^ib d his father 
Selim, and emulous of the fame ac<}mn‘<l by the conquest of h^Jpt, 
rexolred to turn hn arms against the priria'S of (dinttcndom. Hun- 
gary, during the reign of Matthew ( orvinus, had Wcome a powerful 
and flourishing kingdom. Inspired hv the example of hts father, the 
renowned Hunniades, Corvmut wrested liosnia from the Turkoi, and 
maintained his supremacy over Transylvania, M'allacliia, nml Moldavia. 
But during the reigns of hi* indolent successor*, UUdislaut If. and 
lAUtia, who were also kings of liohemio, Hungary was distracted by 
faettont and mvoged by the Turk*. Boleymim took advantjigc of tbo 
mitiority of Ixmif, and the wcaknet* of Hungary, to invade the king- 
dom. He captured, with little difficulty, the important fortress of 
Beigmde, juitly deemed tbe bulwark of Oiristion Europe (a.h. 15^1), 
Inipircd by hi* firft success, be returned to the attack ; having traversed 
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die Dtnube and the Drare, without moa4hif[ aitj refittance, he Mieoan- 
toed the Christiani in the held of Mohata, and gained OTer them one 
of the mott eignal yktoricg that the Turks erer won (A,a 1M6). 
King Louit, and the principal part of the.^ungarian nobility, fell in 
diif fetal battle, the entire country was laid at the mercy of the inra- 
dert, but Soleyman, instead of securing a permanent conquest, laid 
waste the land with fire and sword, and carried myriads of the inhabi* 
'tants as slaves to Constantinople. 

A triumph of even greater importance was gained by the Turks 
during the Hungarian war. Rhodes, the seat of the heroic knights of 
8t, John, was besieged hr Soleyrnan's vizier. All the arts of assault 
and defence that had yet been devised by human ingenuity were uaed 
in this siege, which lasted more than five months. The assailmitl Mid 
the garrison fought with such fury that it seemed a contest rather for 
the empire of the world than the possession of a single city. The 
sultan himself came in person to superintend the operations of hii army, 
while the knights ^\erc not only neglected by the Christian powers, 
but exposed to the open liostilities of the Venetians. They protracted 
their resistance until every wall and bulwark had crumbled beneath 
the overwhelming fire of the Turkish batteries, when they surrendered 
on honourable conditions ; and on Chnstmjw day ( a.d, 1522), Soleyman 
made his triumphant entry into what had been a city, but was now a 
shapeless mass of ruins. 

On the death of Louis, Ferdinand of Austria, who had married the 
sister of the unfortunate mouarch, claimed the crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia. He received quiet possession of t)ie latter kingdom; but 
the Hungarians chose for their sovereign JohnZapolyn, prince palatine 
of Transylvania, Zapolya finding himself unable to resist the power 
of Ferdinand claimed tlie protection of the Turks, lyileyinan marched 
in person to his aid, and, not satisfied with expelling the Aostriunf 
from Hungary, pursued them into their own country and laid siege to 
Vienna (a.d. 1529). He failed in this enterprise, and was compelled 
to retreat, after having lost eighty thousand men. 

Tlie Emperor Charles V., alarmed at the progress of the Ttaios, 
tried to form B g^eral confederation of the German princes against 
them, but found that the troubles occasioned by the progress of the 
Eefbrmation would prevent any cordial union. He reeoived, however^ 
to check the growth of their naval power in the MeditemiMui, when 
Khair*ed-djn\ or Barbarossa, a pirate whom Soleyman bad taken iaio 
his terriee, oaptarad Tunis and Algiers, and was collecting a fera^* 
•hk aandferee. Claries took adrantige of Soleyman s beiag engaged ill 
oo mnerin g the pachatickof Bagdad feosQ the Petawns, to invade Ahrteii» 


** Uu* towidcMw ot I mumO B«rWow«, o« sccvoal <i( hi* 
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phmhemadehiiBtelfiiiii^ 8oi«jmat), returning Tictonotu 

mm Ana, wai «o enraged at hie !o«e« in Africa, that he rewired to 
Imnapt tke conquest of Itaij. The impudence of a Venetian eaptain 
nmod the wrath of the anitaii upon the republic of Venice ; he 
mtaeked two Turkish galleys in die Adriatic, for some mistake about 
pllieir ngnalt, and tatis^ion being refused, Soleyman proclaimed war. 

Bat while thus engaged in the West, Soleymnn did not neglect the 
Mlargement of bis eastern dominions. His generals conquered tho 
jlwhtde of Arabia, and his admirals issuing from the Hed Sea, attacked, 
Ikut without suooeis, the Portuguese dominions in India, In the mean 
time the Venetian senate enterwl into nn alliance with the emperor, 
Charles V., and the pope, Paul III.; their united naries were placed 
«iide#t^ command of the celebrated Doria, but hii iucocm was 
far from according with the expecmtioiis that the allies had formed* 
The war, howerer, led to no di^cimre result ; it was suspended by 
occasional truces, during which Solennan took the opportunity of 
enlarging his Asiatic dominions at the expense of IVrsia. 

The knights of 8t. John, cxpelkni from Kliodes, obtained a settle- 
ment in the island of Malta; they directed their attention to navsl 
t^rs, and inflict^ni severe damages on the Turks by beu. Holeymtm, 
rtwted by the coinpliiints of his subjecti, resolved that Malta should 
•hare the fate of Phodes, and collected all his forces for the siege 
(a.D. IntiT)). The knights maintained their rhamder for obstiuate 
Ttlour with more succpm than on tlie former occasion; after a fungtii- 
BSij contest for fire months, the Turks were forced to retire, with ths 
loM of twenty-four thousand men and ail their urtillerr. BoleysHHI 
prepared to take revenge by completing the conquest of Ifungnry, bwt 
while besieging Higeth, he fell a victim to disease, pr'dm*ed by qld agc 
•nd fatigue (a.d. J.'ififi), after having raue-d the 'furkish empire to ths 
highest pitch of its greatness, 

Sehm II., soon after hu arcession, made pence with the nermins 
SGsd Persmns, but renewed war with the Wnctians, from whom he 
took the important iiiand of (Vprus (ao. 1571). But while the 
TuiUth army was thus engaged, their 6eet was utterly destroyed in 
^ bottle of Leponto, by the allied V^enetion, imperial, and papal 
aory. The oUias neglected to improre their rictory, and SeKm soon 
fsptmd his losM. But this sultan sank into the tuuiil iadolaiicc of 
orioirtal oevmtgvs, kis •uecessort followed hit example, and the 
Otteami power bogm rapidly to decirae. The Aastrion ruWi bewune 
mmoesd of the inpoHcy of harsh meofvret, and coneeded to the 
HmgMiaBi IbH teosrity for their political and reftgious Kbsrttos, of 
tks dial of Ptsibwg ; Hwngiiy wis tboioetotib vrited to Auoirto, 
md Ihe km srar, direetty reodting from the Reformotioa, happily 
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6 Jeguiti. 


HE rapid prograi of the Eeformation conTiiMjed the ndera of the 
kimiah Cburdti, that their eeclesiaadcal po^er could not be main^ 
UBed by the old machinery which had preriouily kept Chriaten- 
om in subjection; they eagerly sought for aoine new engine of 
ominion, and found ou(f of great promise in the order of the debits, 
rhich had been founded by a half-crazed enthusiast, Ignatius Loyola, 
^ew institutions have attracted more attention than this celebrated 
rder, and yet there are few respecting the origin and history of which 
reater mistakes iiave been made. It will therefore be necessary to 
[frell at some length on the circumstances that led to the establish- 
lOllt of a ]>o{]y which has exercised so much influence oVor the 
istory of Modem Europe. 

Monachism originated in the East: it was disregarded in the 
ICttem churches until St. Athanasius came to Rome (a.d. 340), to 
©licit the aid of the pope and other bishops of the in his 

(tfuggle against the Arians. During his residence in Rome he 
^ublwhed the life of St. Anthony, tlie most celebrated hermit that had 

appeared. The book produce<l an extraordinary sensation, it was 
l iort of Christion romance, the lirst which had appeared among he 
and Athanasius consequently deserves tlic cn'dit ot hiniitg 
Tottnded u new ecliool of literature, ^^hiell has ]>ocn most prohhc and 
popular. It from thin hook that Jeioine, ^\ho afterwards 
hihoured in tlie same cause, derived Jus liistory of St Ikiu!, tlie 
bermit, the travels of iSt. Anthmiv to visit this hero of solitude, the 
of the raven which daily supplnol tlie berniit with food, and the 
odify^ account of the two lions who dug Ins grave, ami gave him 
httUnkble buna) 

Th« description of such miracles, rccci\od with implicit credit, 
iuduced several of the weak iiml eredulous to practise voluntary 
aostcrities, and to make private >o\>s of celihaev: and St. Jerome 
wrote and preached in favour of thw new sybtom, St. Benedict, how- 
ever, was the flrst who esUiblished legular monasteries: he published 
bit celebrated rule (a n. 51a); ami it must be confessed that his 
loptUtion was more sound, humane, and reasonable, than that of any 
of the preceding fathers. Ilis great object was manifestly to prevent 
the indulgence of that indolent contemplation which bad produced so 
much evil in the monostenes of Asia, and threatened to produce a 
tloukr abundance of fanatical speculations among the solitaries of 
Europe. He insisted that the monks should he labourers; and he 
Htubiisliod his monosieriet, like coJoniei, in the midst of the deote forests 
by which Europe was then covered, and forced them to cultivate the 
•oit. By these means Benedict seeuied the tranquillity of tire first 
monks, and ipadc the fortune of their eueoessors, Hsm^fries multL 



plied and grew rich; raonk»|j|||Pl to interfere In the aflUir« of state; 
they sought to become mastOTOf kings, and not unfrequently nvals 
of popes; the oouBcil of Lgteran forbade the multiplication of 
naitic orders; Innocent III. complained of the monks ofClairraux, 
in tbe words of Scriptare, “ Jehurun waxed tat, and kicked," At (his 
crisis St. Francis proposed a new order of monastics, wliose members 
should be distingniahed by tows of absolut^poverty, and whose life 
should be passed in begging and preaching. In spite of the decrees of 
the council, Innocent III. sanctioned an institution whose adrnntages 
he could easily appreciate : the popes, he saw, would be enabled to 
support n spiritual militia for the defence of the Church in erery 
country in Europe, without expense or difficulty ; and he could 
the dlic^me perfect, hy insisting that the superiors of all the AfenWfy^ 
cant orders should reside in Rome, and it is of iniportanco to obserre, i’ 
that the superiors or heads of all the am lent monastic orders, 
Ik'nedietincs, the Bemarilines, the ClunistH, \c, always avoidJdf 
residing within tlie dominions of the pope; nliile every superior of 
tbe Mendicant orders invariably remained in Rome. 

"i, The artifices adopte<l to reiub-r the M(‘ndieant orders popular, were 
ciiminal and ridiculous; tlie pious frauds of tlio Fmntiifcans 
'itI so gross that they could only have succeeded in tbe darkest ages. 
A bugf- ^•lunie publislied tn The {'(mfanmlies hetfvctn 
Francis and Jesus ( hrisl, in ^^Il^cll the paiullel was dmwTJ so precii 


ri;at tbe to^lug-Jt* pn Jus ho< 

It is too commonl\ supposcti imu u M r t} 

1.0ore tl.e of M.irun ' 

Mendicant Pans assails thm i , 

the firat moment of tlieir instil i{,,„,.hlin waiwd war 

fiercely as “"y. mia .l.e author of 

ineRtoi ft nooftciiwu. wltirb tbeT were buxiou* tft 

yTerTlltile to b/diffuM<m of winch tlmy* 

tTcir own ioiutneo. and in tb. few Khool, 
ST y notbmg w« tought beyond tbe legend, of the 
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and Ae elementfi of scholastic a system in which tbe 

of religion were completely obscured by metaj^jsic^ disqniii- 
tioiu, or rather guesses on subjects beyond the grasp of human reason* 
They were parfifcularly hostile to the study of the Scriptures in ^e 
original languages, and in opposing this yaluahle kind of learning they 
contrived to exhibit not less of ignorance than of bigotry. One rf 
their preachers astonished his auditory by asserting that Greek was a 
new language invented by heretics, and that whoever studied Hebrew 
would infallibly become a Jew I But though such ignorance exposed 
them to the contempt of scholars, it did not prevent them from exer- 
cising great influence over an uneducated population ; on the contrary, 
it increased their strength, by placing them near the level of those 
whom they were anxious to rule. During the earlier 8truggUII|gaiillt 
papal tyranny, the preaching friars were always found to be fro most 
zealous supporters of the Romish see, and the most formidable enemies 
to the independence of National Churches. 

Now it has always appeared to us a curious problem, why it is that 
the Jesuits have liccnthe theme of almost universal reprobation, whilst 
the Mendicant orders, which history exhibits as more culpable, and 
common sense shows to lx* equally dangerous, have escaped aimos^ 
without censure, helf-renouncemcnt, implicit obedience, itmnediaU 


alie^uice to the Holy kX'e, are copvrjon to the Cordeliers, the Carmel- ^ 
iteii, the Jacobins, and thg^V^ViUs. They are all equally soldiers of ^ 
wiflt only lb it the Jesuits disciplinj^^^ 

struggle made against tlie Jesuitu, ive find monks of tliese order! 
among their must hnicr oj.pontnts, and even the Dominicans, will 
the ahomimitions ol the In,(uis.tion on ilieir consciences, and tin 
ol their .Saint Thomas ever present to their memories, hav. 
^en loud ,n condemning the unsocial principles and the eqmvocatioi 


“'"ei “* '“slitutod appears to solve th. 

?L orders arose in ages of darkness and ignorance 
r pnvi eges were ratified hv silent prescription, and had, in thi 
wursi of ume, accommodated themselics, in some degree, to exisdni 
^ i^Uons. But Jesmi.sm appeared in an age of light and knowledge 
Bl^en me were able and oilhng to cnt.cue lU naLe and tenden^ 
Mt t^^jlrotestanU, hut Itoman Datholks «.w the danger of e,2. 
^mg pa,ail gamsons (hrougl.out Kurope, and lancUonmg an insti. 
^00 whicli must ncccMaril, U' the rival of civil government. Bishop. 
•^J^hamcau protested against the admission of the order into th^ 
d^s and «ate. ;_true, the constitution of the other onfc«^ 
y adverto to U.e law. of the state and the church ; tut men will 

SJt 1 f a MW one i and besides, 

preaching hioni were antiquated and rusty— their 
twtuibcknged to « former age; while the JesuiU possessed arm* 
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of the aewest pattera, aad soperior ta inj yet jp%st6aA 

Xhe Dommiama, Cordeliers, Attgustmiaiu, &c., bad motifet eqoaUy 
powerful to oppose the Jesuits: they saw with iadiguatioD, at the 
fery moment when the gains of the monastic oidin b^[a& to he 
restricted, a fresh host of claimants demanding to share in them; 
and they had the art to concentrate against these new rivals all the 
jealousy which Protestants and Roman Catholics generally and justly 
felt against all the bodies of the papal militia. 

These preliminary observations seem necessary to show the nature 
of the connexion between the history of Jesuitism and tliat of the 
Church, and the origin of the prejudices existing against the society. 
We shall now turn to the life of its founder, and the circumstances 
whicl;! led to the establishment of the order. 

Igliatius Lojola was a gentleman of Biscay; he entered the array, 
and had his leg broken by a stone at the siege of Pampeluna (a.d. 
1521); the leg was set by an unskilful surgeon, and threatened to pro- 
duce personal deformity, to pie\ent »hich, l^ojola, ^^ho ^^as rather vain 
of his person, had the courageous weakness lo cause the leg to be broken 
and set a second time. The operation failed, and he continued lame 
for life. While confined to his knl, he wished to amuse himielf with 
some of the romances of chivalry so popular in ispain bofotc the 
publication of Dun Quixote, none could K* found in tlie house,' hut 
their place was supplied by a uork called The Flowers SauctUy^ 
which contained the miraculous histones of iSt. Anthonj, Si, Francis, 
and St. Dominie. The peruwil of this volume, ^^h^■h ^^e may remark 
is still popular in Spam, inspired him >M(h visions of spiiitua! chivalry 
quite as romantic as those that guided the hero of CVrwuites, and, in 
gome respects, of the same naiure. lie det'lar<“d himself the knight 
of the Virgin Mary, ami, to do .Jl things m proper or<h r, proceeded to 
keep lus Mgil of arms m the monasterv of Montserrat Dn hu road he 
met a Moor, \nth \>hoin lie i nt' mmI into a sharp eontioveiftv on thc 
mystery of the Incarnation, hut tin* Alussulman \nus a better logician 
than the enthusiast, and Ignatius, completely sih ncetl, turned off the 
road to conceal his imlig nation, immediati ly iii(er\\arda his conscience 
reproached him for having permitted a Ijlasphemer to escape; he 
tnrned buck, and coming to a place >Nherc t«o roads met, threw the 
reini on the neck of his mule, that Brovidcnce might determine 
whether be should slay the Mussulman or not. Luckily the mule turned 
into ft different rood from that which the Moor had taken, and this 
fvent ia recortled among thc miracles of Si. Ignatius. Haring per- 
fomed hui vigil, he consecrated his weapons to the Virgin, and corenng 
himaelf with rags, undertook rarious pilgnmagcs, in the courte of 
which he vittited Jeruealcm. boon after bis return he published a 
work entitkd Uptnluai Excrcua^ so full of abturdity, that one of the 
few hiaadert oommitted by the Jesuits was that they did not allow it 




THE 

tly ifito oblivion, iU perusal, »n<i ttsod 
to give it general cbcnla^. Since tbe reviyal of tUe 
the E^cercises of Loyola have withdrawn, and in their 
L the Jesuits have generally recommended a work of far superior 
Merit, the treatise of Thomas a Kempis- on the Jifiitaiion of Chrki. 
Though tinged with the spirit of monasticism, the treatise of Kempis 
fat^ually valued by Protestants and Catholics for the depth of its 
^ty, and the purity of its devotion. 

# On his return to Spain, Loyola was seized nlth the ambitfon of 
becoming a celebrated preacher; his ignorance, however, was a formi- 
dable ol)stae]e, and to overcome this, at the age of tlih ty-three, he went 
to^hctf^l, and hegan to leani the rudiments of Latin. But learning was 
ft Work of time, and I^oyola could not wait; he hegan to teach W’hile 
yet u scholar, and his singular sermons attracted crowds of auditors. 
The Inquisition took alarm at the novelty, and Ignatius, after having 
been fiequently imprisoned by tlic followers of St. Dominic, thouglit 
it prudent to quit Spain, and he went to pursue Ids studies in the 
University of Paris. 

In Paris, Loyola made converts, oi ratlier disciples, of six of his 
fellow, pupils: — Francis Xavier, 8ul)sc([uently canonized as a saint and 
derigtl^d the apostle to the Indies; L<dnea, the successor of Loyola 
in the presidency of the ordi-r; Salmeion, whose writings have been 

J trOicribed by the Inquisition as heictical; Bohadllla, lUdriguez, and 
j^febvre, remarkable for nothing hut their fanaticism and credulity. 
The first project of ihis infant society >vas sutheientiy extravagant; it 
w'lw fortliwitli to undertake tlic conversion of the Turks, and they 
dighfed their fdth to make the elToit in a chapid at Montmartre, 
jn-the night of the loth of August, lodd. It may bo remarked as a 
mriooi coincidence, that this same scheme has been more than once 
propounded by cicited enthusiasts in Faigland. Indeed it is recorded 
lhafa§i female member of tlie Society of Friends actually nent to Con- 
Itantinojdo for the purpose of coinortlug the sultan. Tlie Turkirii 
ewtboritie.i, justly suspecting her sanity, treated licr with kindness, 
and had her restored to her friends. 

* From Paris Lo\ola proceeded to Rome, preaching at every favour- 
able opportunity ou the road, making few converts and many enemies. 
He obtained an interview with the pope, and suhraitted to him liis 
plans for the formntiun of a new religious society. Paul IIL taw, at 
II glance, (he advantages which the Holy See would derive froim tttfth 
SH institution, and ho legally esuhllshed the society, by a bull dated 
27tli of September, 1540. I^oyola was nominally empioml to 

E ra the rules of the order; but the task really d&ijdhwl upoa 
« and Sdmeron, men of superior talents, who stmibje to 
the nwl^rult, collected at buard lujr fiuwtiqia, wderir 
HiSwfauM|t Wde. 



Of ttti ineistjiTs, 

Tr«t of life of Ignatius is identified witU the history of ^ 
order ho founded; hut our readers would derive neither ^easure im 
profit from a recital of his pretended miracles and absurd visions. He 
died at the age of sixty-five, on the last day of July, 1556, and his 
memory has been ever since the theme of extravagant eulogy and equally 
extravagant satire. His disciples have made him a saint, which, oi 
course, was easy enough; but they also wish to make him a great 
whicli is quite a different matter, lie was merely a visionary enthttliai^ 
whose zeal ivas wasted, until it was secretly directed by more powerful 
minds. The enemies of the Jesuits described Ignatius as a craf^ 
politician; it appears to us that more able statesmen might be 
in St. Luke's. The biography of I>oyoIa lias employed the 
more Asn thirty different authors, — a greater miracle, by the WjS 
than any one of them has recorded, — and no one of them lias attributfli 
to T^yoln a sentiment or expiession manifesting superior acuteness or 
intelligence. Absurd and ridiculous as the liv('s of lioyola are, it it 
scarcely possible to read them without perceiving that the uufortun^ 
man was tiie dupe of some cnifty and designing persons, who moulds 
and directed his enthusiasm to forward tln ir own purposes. Froii^tho 
very outset Laincs gave to the new order the form and consistency of 
a political association. The court of Rome secictly watched 
' ready to disavow the experiment if it failed, and to adopt it'w it suc- 
ceeded. Nor was this cautious policy quite ahanJoned during the 
whole period of Jesuit history; the order bore tlie lilame of every 
defeat, and the Papal Sec profited by every triumph. The Jesuits felt 
the di'>advantage of such a position, and more lliau once assumed an 
attitude which made them virtual masters of tJic papacy. Go such 
occasions the popes complained of the }oke im]>os(‘d upon them in vciy 
angry terms, and Clement XI, is n'porleJ to have said, that the 
Jeeuits were perilous scrv.intsand tuannind masters. . 

We have alre.ady said, tliat the lending principles of the Jesuit 
constitution were the same ns those which had been long before estab- 
lished in the orders founded hy St. Francis and St. Dominic; but there 
were some points of difference, which it is material to notice. Hw 
•operiors of the Mendicant orders possessed a very limited authority: 
the power of the general of the Jesuits was unlimited; he Imd not 
consult chapter, preceptory, or congregation, and there was no one 
who could of right claim admission to his councils. He hod, moreover, 
the power of dismissing from the order any members wlio were unfit 
to mttiport its interests; and, finally, be could dispense with the long 
(uid mtiioing ritual, the repetitions of mosses, rosaries, and ItgendMf 
Impoiw Qjm the oiher monastic orders. The Jesuits were encoaraged 
to in>dariiilt« any em^oyment for wtiich their taatae and taletiti ware 
attited; were exhorted to cultivate the arts and sciences; and U 
it anskeeesaiij to add, that their bo^ contained ipBse of the moil 
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(jiUMM Bum in Ut^rature and pbiloto^j iittring the »et«nteent]|^imi 
riy ^ tMnth K^ntori^, But thege advnnUgea, great as they #cre^ Cii 
JlolgiTe the Jesuits so complete a superiwitj as they derired finto 
their disinterested superintendence of the mstniction of youdu Thei^ 
gratuitously open to all, afforded an education infinitely 
W9fmi>s to any that could he obtained in the universities of Freaioe, 
or Catholic Germany; and the influence vrhicb they acquired 
hy these means was honourably won, though it was sometimes uniairly 
exercised. Not legs creditable to them was their rule prohibiting the 
acceptance of fees for the performance of religious offices. We find 
in tht history of the council of Trent, that several bishops declaimed 
with great vigour on the scandal of making baptisms, marriages^ 
mosses, and burials, matters of traflBc, and nearly all who were present 
lamented the abuse. But no remedy was devised. 

The enemies of the Jesuits asserted that the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of youth and performance of religious offices were not disinterested 
acts of benevolence, hut were artful means for obtaining political 
influence. There >vas truth in the accusation, but the same means 
could have been equally employed by their adversaries; and the answer 
of the Spanish Jesuit to the bishop of Salamanca, ‘‘Go and do thou 
likewise,” is a very conclusive defence. It must, however, he observed, 
that the administration of the Offices of the Church hag been long a 
eubject of contention between the legular and secular clergy in most 
Catholic countries. The parochial clergy in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Ireland, complain that their influence over their flocks is weakened 
by the interference of monks and friars, who acquire great power by 
the family secrets revealed to them in confession. The Jesuits knew 
that guch secrets were more valuable than money, and it was to 
obtain the monopoly of such a formidable source of influence, that 
they tendered their gratuitous services on all occasions. 

The last difference between the Jesuits and the other monastic 
orders, was the vow of implicit obedience to the pope. This seenr^ 
them the protection of the Holy See, although the pontiflfe sometimes 
found that there was a reservation in the promised allegiance, which 
greatly diminished its value. 

From what we have said, it is manifest tliat the great object of tho 
JotuU institution was to maintain the temporal power of the papacy, 
and realise, if possible, Ilihlehrand'g great gcheme of a European 
Theocracy. Had such a gociety existed in the time of Gregory VIL, 
it ii poMiblc that the project of that eminent pontifl* might have nue^ 
ceed^ ; but the Jesuits come too late, and the hitiorj of their »(rs^;gk« 
ii a powerful example of the inutility of all effort* to defend wenHKif 
inatitutioDi against the steady progress of adTanctng intelligenool 

Jesuitiitn, like the infant Uercuiet, had to oonteud with •erpenit 
in its cradle^ tecukur clcTgy of Italy, the nHWMtit Mtet, airf 
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ouTmities, oomfaaed tD 

c(&ge wkicfa Aey estabtished Padua bacioM the ful^ect of a . . 

be£(»« the sens^ of Yeniee. Loyo^ appealed ia twii to the seat D3i$ 
jttidce of the Venetian senators; his oc^jfKor^ Laines, sho^red more 
taot~4ie administered a bribe to the doge's mistress — in consequence 
of which the Jesuits retained their college, and a rich priory bmdes^ 
to which their chum was more than questionable, Charles V, couM 
not be persuaded either to encourage or to oppose the order, but, after 
his resignation, the Jesuits applied to Francis de Borgia, one of the 
illegitimate descendants of Pope Alexander VL, who had risen to the 
high dignity of Viceroy of Catalonia. This nobleman, equally ignorant 
and credulous, agreed to become a Jesuit himself, and he ranks as a 
saint, next to Ignatius Ix)yolH. The Dominicans were furious; they 
stigmatized the Jesuits as the precursors of Antichrist, they declared 
that the Spiritual Exercises of l^yola wore a mass of indecency and 
impiety; but they had the mortification to find the pope and the 
Spanish nation ranged on the side of their adversaries. The king of 
Portugal invited the Jesuits to his dominions, and he opened to them 
the career in which they merited and acquired most fame, by solicitii^ 
Ijoyola to nominate missionaries to all the heathen countries which 
Lad been opened to Europe hy Portuguese enterprise. 

The History of Si, Francis Xavor has been written by John 
Dryden and John Wesley. Neitiier has fairly appreciated his cha- 
racter; in their adminition of his ardent zeal, they slur over his 
fanaticism, his founding the Inquisition at Ooa. his preaching a 
crusade with all the energy of 8t. Beniard, and with the same evil 
fortune. The Jesuit historians gra\ely detail the miracle* he wrought ; 
they have omitted one — he visiU*d Juj^an, hoping to ronveTt the natives 
by preaching to them in Spanish, and \m\9 not shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. Example* of folly are valuable to institutions, l>€Wiuse they 
show the errors that ouglit to he avoided. Pei haps it was ofl this 
principle that the Jetuits canonized St. Francis Xavier, for they took 
good care not to follow his track. Instead of spe^^ling from country 
to country, preaching the deepest mysteries of i 'hristianity in bnguftge 
unintelligible to their auditors, the Jesuit missionarie* iubiequently 
took up their abode among the people they designed to convert, studied 
their language and laws, and luvettigated the nature of the religion 
agaiiut which they were to preach, as well as that which they were to 
recommend. In Paraguay they adopted the policy of the Benedictines, 
and formed colonies to teach the Indians the arts of civilized life; and 
the inBuenoe which they acquired over these simple tribes was the 
most legitimte species of power, for it was founded on experienced 
benefits. 

Bet the mimiofiary exertions of the Jesuits in Aria and Africa 
ssere designed in no small degree to extend the iuBuencs of the order 
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ftAd Isence tindied 6Xiig|;enitton« of tk«ir success were 
G^l«i4ited with great zeal and industry. When we fit down coolly 
^ examine the account of their *conYersions, we find the statem^ts 
^ irtttnbers rague and dubious, and in almost every certain case the 
Itoount of the change appears to be, that a few barbarians exchanged 
unmeaning ceremonies for an unintelligible ritual. This was deraoii- 
Btrated in North America. — “In the western hemisphere,” says a 
recent writer belonging to the order, “the Jesuits penetrated into the 
north. The Hurons were civilized, and Canada ceased to be the 
residence of barbarians only. Others civilized other tribes in the 
inclement California, and united them into Christian communities/'— 
The notorious barbarisin of these tribes at the present hour may enable 
US to estimate the value of Jesuit conversion, civilization, and Chris- 
tianity. 

It was chiefly, however, owing to the celebrity of the Jesuit mis- 
sions that the opposition made to them in Roman Catholic countries 
was reluxcil , I^unes, their second gen(Tal, fostered the delusion, and 
persuaded many able men that misbionaiies of the order would be just 
as successful with ITotestants as they liad been with tlie heathen. 
“The Dominicans,” said one of bis partisans, are wolves who, with 
their IiK|uisition, destroy stragglers; the Jesuits are trained dogs who 
will lead them back to the fold.” In an evil hour for the order, the 
popes gave credence to the hoiisl, and employed Jesuits almost exclu- 
sively as tlicir emissaries, not only in Protestant countiics, hut in 
Catholic courts ulioso adlwsion to the papacy was suspicious. We say 
that this was unfortunate for the order, because it had to bear exclu- 
sively tiie blame of all the plots and conspiracies devised by all the 
bigots of the Romish church, — popes, kings, and monks included. 

Tlie fear inspired by tlie intrigues of the Jesuits must be borne in 
mind, whenever the ]>oHcy of the penal 1 u>a 8 enacted against the 
Romanists in England and other Protestant countries, at the beginning 
of the last century, is examined. When even Portugal, Spun, and 
France showed signs of alarm at the new form assumed by popery, it 
would, assuredly, be strange if iVotestant {lowers neglected to take 
measures of {uecuution, or refused to see the approach of danger. 
Doctrines subversive of civil liberty, of legitimate government, and 
even of social order, were promulgated systematically and pertina- 
ciously; they weie so hlendtKl and confounded nith other doctrines 
universtdly received hy the Romish church, that it was impossible to 
draw a line of sejiaratioD; and iVotestants were compelled, for their 
own security, to exclude Romunists from power altogether. 

It would l>e impossible, in our space, to enter on n full 

hUtory of the Jesuit missiona, but there are three whose frent impor- 
tance merits our attention: these are Paraguay, Japaa^ and China. It 
vm about the. commenocment of the atventeeuth oentury the 
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Jesuits first estabiidted tkfntelret ift Pwi^srty, om of Uie most 
countries in South America, ITi^ found the inhabitanta atnmgeniil i 
the arts of todal Hfe^ deriving a precarious subsistence from hunting 
and fishings and hardly acquainted witJi the first principles of govexn- 
ment. The Jesuits instructed and civilised these savages. They 
tauglit them to cultivate the ground, domesticate animals, live in 
villages, iind to appreciate the blessings of order and tranquillity. ^But 
this roeritoriuf conduct was designed to establish the uidependent 
swav of the society: they instilled into the minds of the natives a 
jealous hatred of the Spanish and Portuguese settlers, which has not 
yet l>een effaced; and they prohibited private traders from entering 
the territories under their jurisdiction. They would not permit the 
Indians to learn the Spanish or I^ortuguese languages, hut selected one 
of the South American dialects, uhich they laboured to nuike tho 
Universal language throughout their dominions. Tliey even levied 
armies, taught their subjects the use of tire-anns, formed them into 
regiments of cavalry and infantry, provided a regular train of artillcrj^, 
ami magazines well stored \Nitli all the munitions of war. 

It was long l>elioved by some sentimental people that tlie Jesuits 
took all these precautions that they might protect the innocent Indians 
from the contjigioh of European vices, and it was the fashion to repre- 
sent Paraguay m a paradis^^* of Arc^wiian simplicity ; indet'd, this 
amialile delusion is not uiifrequcnily lepeated by writers of modern 
times; hut the truth was manifested when the kings of Sj>ain and 
Poitugal resumed their nuthorily over these districts. 

* The Indians were instructed u[» to the point when they Wamo 
valuable slaves, and there their education teinniiated. Tiiey were 
held in a state of degrading thnddom, not the less opj'res&ive ht^nuse 
It was supported by moral influences nilher than pliysical force; nml 
ail the profits of their toil, lieyond what was ne(es!*ary to support cxis- * 
tence, went to swell the treasury (ff their task-masters. 

When the Jesuits wore expeih‘d m 17<><b tin* evil influcmce of their 
instructions was fatally manifested ; the jealous hatred of the Euro- 
peans wliich they had seduously inculcated, led the Indians to refuse 
aiJegiance to the king of Portugal, and they vvere not reduced until a 
destructive war had swept away half of the population of the country. 
Tlie exclusive principles of the Jesuits are still riiuintained in Paraguay, 
and alt intercourse between that nch territory and the surrounding 
districts is strictly prohibited. 

Before entering on the history of the Japanese missionf, we must 
say a few words on that of India, where first the close connexion 
betwteti the Jesuiu and the Inquisition was established. Xavier, who 
has been S6]uettnies colled the Apostle of the indies, established tho 
Inqdritioa «t Ooa, in porsnance of the principle stated by tiernon, in 
hb apology for hit order: “Inatmoch as froni the nature of their 
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and tlieir fourth vow, it belongs to the Jesuits to exercise the 

and function of inquisitors in countries where no Inquisition is 
established/' The Jesuits had not long to wait for the organization of 
the tribunal at fioa ; it soon became the scoui’ge of the Portuguese 
dominions in tlie East, and its horrors have been established by incon- 
trovertible testimony. 

#liristianity was first introduced into Japan liy Xavier (a. d. 1549) ; 
we have already seen how c.l^efa!l^ the Jesuits^ laboured to retain 
exc]u‘^^^e j)Os^ession (T ibis mission, for they hoped that it might 
become as profitabb* to them as Paraguay. Unfortunately they began 
their politieal iiilrigties b» foie tliey liad a sufficient number of converts, 
and manilested an intolerant spirit, uliicli provoked the animosity of 
pniK'es and peojtle. 

It is difficult to ascertain lliefiue nature of the circumstances nliich 
Huddenlv imluc“d the .laj)ane>,(' ru]e^‘^ to persecute the Christian con- 
verts, ,il't(u lliCN iiad given great encouragement to the missionaries; 
the Ji'isuits themsid v«‘s attidiuti* it to n'ahmsv of I'iuropean supenority, 
and a su'-pn lous dread of l^panibli .imhition. Tno fieice persecutions 
anndiilated tiie inlant Churc h. In tlie fust (aj). 159U), t^^entv tliou- 
siunl ( ‘hnstnins w< 1 e rnassacied, and m Itilkl, ihirti -s' Veii tlioiis^nul 
moie sinned the same tale. Nint'e tliat time the lerynanie of Christi- 
anity i'^ il( tested by the dapancse fd' all i hisses, and those who profess 
it are laiefulh I'Xcludi'd fiom tln-ii haihoui^, N\ith the exception of a 
Single port to whieli the |)iiteh aloio aie peiinitted to tradi 

M<iny ellorls were made to introduce t 'hi istianity into Chma before 
tin' tiisk w'as mnliTtakcn hy the .b'Siiits. T'he most eeh hiated anioug 
the early missiouanes of that onhi wvrv Uuggieio and Khm, they 
entered the country in the disguise of Buddliist priests, and won the 
respect of tile Chiiuse h\ llnur sLdl in >arious luanchcs of science. 
Alter many disappoiiitnn nts Iticci penetrated to Pekin (a n. IbOl), 
and nnide W'veral comerts, si‘veral ol whom were jiersons of high dis- 
tun tioii t'andida, the daugliter ot Leu, a cabinet minister, was a 
zealous adherent to the m-n doeirim^s, she built si^Mual ehurolies, and 
educuttd in the Chiistmn faith the liel[des8 hubes wlio had been 
exposed hv ilnii cun! parents. 

Alli’r kiceiii death u tn rce persecution was raised against the 
Christians (a i>. 1(51.)), the imssiunanes were mher banished to 
Ciuiton, or ioreed to Conceal tliemhtdves in the iiouses of tlieir converts. 
Put they reco^eftnl their lost favour by iffiVring to support tlie Chinese 
government agiiinst the iinasion of the M ante hoo Tartars, proposing to 
i^nd auiihurieJi aiul gunners Irom Macao, to direct the itu|>enftl artillery 
and instruct the ( Innese in Eurupeaii tactics. 

Adam SchfiUil, u Cb rman Jesuit, gained even greater influence over 
the first lartar emperor than Kicci had enjoyed under the preceding 
dynasty. But after the accession ol Kang-hc, the fire of persecution, 
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nourished by jealousy and national antipathy, raged very furiottH^ 
(a,d. 1664). The missionaries had to suffer cruel raockings ana 
imprisonments; some sealed their faith with their blood; others were 
sent to Canton. Seven years afterwards the persecution so far abated, 
that thr Jesuits ^>ere allo^^ed to return to their churches. 

Verlee^t, the head of tlie mission, von the emperor’s confidence 
by giving the Chinese instructions in the art of cannon-founding, and 
gained such an ascendancy, that he piocured pennissioii for the estab* 
liahmeiit of all the missions ’\\hich niiglit be re<juired. Llut Verhiest 
gave the fatal eiample of mingling religion ^Mth jtolitical intrigues, and 
seeking to ('Xteud the faith by means of fjUi'fitiomible purity. A greater 
error of the Jesuit nnssionain s thmr rcbting satisfuol iMtli nominal 
con^cr^i'ins, of tin- thousands \^ho Mere baptized, leiv few indeed 
Mere tiiomugldy instiuetid in Ubiistian truth, and still fewei bad 
learned to frel its intiueiiee nvei tlie lit art and the afi' ('tioiis. But 
Morse it'm.iins to biMold, b'n'Ci liadeanitil the prineijili* of aeeom- 
mod.iii(oi te a eriMunal Itoiglli , in iTtbr to t'Miieih.ite the Chinese, he 
joiin tl in (In jirai'''"' ef the C'^ntin i.in s\ tMn, and t<>b rate<l 'neteiul nf 
its idohi(r<ius in penni’.t'd his Mivanrs to Mciship their 

iimos'''rs. ainl had no 'dyMmn that tin nn n rd' httirs \'hn heeanu* 
ChiJ^tMiis bliouid eontiiiue to peihom ih<' aisfoman pio^tialioiis in 
hoiioui of tlnir jiation sa^o ( onfinau> 

Longohardg thf^ ^aceessm ot Hum, mov h '.s ..oajiliant In* stileth 
prolniiih il all idolair-nis nte , ami thi- pn dins d Mieh a ^elnwn rimt j'f 
Mils m M SS. ii\ torderth) d< - isnui (d the niatfo to Ihanr Aft* r long 
dt h.U''s and irnamsist* nt d- UNums, th<‘ pap.d <onjt timilN de( ided 
against pirmitting the us^ of tin* nlolait-ms Im: the Jesuits 

rtlusrd to olw \ tin huU. and ihe^ piiuuiid all mint Iroin (he (Tnjteror 
requiring e\t is missjonar\ nln: i nf* i< d the . mptie to pionns,* fhnt be 
Mould jTimh tin s,,iit( doiiri’ns Mbieli Hnn hmi taii^bt, and that be 
Mould m>fr lea>(‘ < hina I'nt the po^rr ot the Josintf, had jio>y 
liernme ohirming to tiic ( 'him se antlmritn lhe\ hud msjuir^ d a com- 
plete mastei V o^^^ti]a munis ol tlnar (Otnerts .ind ttie\ rie(|Ue!itIv 
tiereim'd this autlmiity to Cf-ntrol ami dirert rivjl alhurs 

lalnts m.tl fr<<|UMith issued to res'r.iin tin' prontulgatmn of 
Chnstiumtv, ami the pniict h m Mbom tlif^ Jesuits trusted for prm. < liun, 
abandoned them m the hour <>( trial Tin banja mr Keen laing 
pro\ed a hitter persecutor and under lusdirMdon the Chirnst- niagis- 
tratfs iK^gaii to accusn* an<l punish (’luistnns uirh all the h r'K'ttv 
of inquisitors (A.m 1746), the numlKni of the Chnstiams mpidlv' 
decreased; e^ime were marts red, many apostutizeil, uml even thos^ who 
ndbep'd to the faith, deemed u mcessnry to make a public profession 
of idolatry 

The abolition of the order of Jesuits wai a fatal blow tntln Koniish 
church in Chum, they had s-rxed an paintm*. mathetnatnuant, 
an*i mechanics, at court, and had uon the respect and confidence 
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grandees l>y tlielr superior intelligence. They were amoved 
the splierc of their hihours just wdien their intrigues had excited 
jealousy, without producing any advantage to their cause. Though 
there are still Romisli missions in China, their churches continue to 
decline, and tliose who profess the faitli continue to he objects of 
suspicion to the government. 

In all their missionary establishments the Jesuits were remarkable 
for their liostility to epi<^cnp:il autbonh , and in Europe they showed 
on earnest anxiety to withdiaw their \otaries fiora obedience to the 
constituted authorities of the Ciiureh. Jesuitism was in alliance with 
popery, hut the amity of the paitu ^ wa-, fn queiitly interrupted, and 
before (.drmL'nt XI^^ issued Ins {shet lot the suppression of the order, 
several of the popi s had irgar<hal it with hostility. The edict of Pius, 
hy which the Jesuits WOK* i estori d, was far fiom meeting universal 
approliatioii in the lioinisli diuith, seveial cardinals and bishops 
vainly interfered to pi event its ]tuhlication, and in general the conti- 
nental dergv \le\v the ordei with great jealousy. 

Tlu' pohtieal iiitngues in winch tin* Jesuits ^\ere engaged in every 
European eountr\, and then nuassant efforts to wrest ecclesiastical 
power liom the iiatmual hieiardnes, e\<ntuall\ pro\ed tlnar luiii. It 
i« not neecssary to (h teiiniiK w lather they weie guilty of all or any 
of thtM'riincs laid to tin ii eh.irgc, it is sulhcn-nt to olisene tlnit tliey 
were accused eitln i ol siigccstm^^ oi paitaipating in cvciy p(>litical 
CTinie A^hidi a(tiae(c<l <n ten lion duiing the t^^o cental les of thui exis- 
tCiK'C. 'file mo',t fatal inin^iie in whali the\ migagi d was an attempt 
to f)V(‘i tin fiw the adiniuislr.it ion of the inanpus of I'oinlial in Portugalr 
Tfieir dfoits \\(ie dt|t((<(l .ind defeated, hut iinnndiatdy after an 
aftmnjU was made tn miiidei the king of Portugal, and the Jesuits 
1^ere uiiiveisallY .lecused (d h.iving iintigatiol tlie assassins. Their 
eomplieilN indeed was iie\er full^ pr(>ved, hut it wasgeneiall\ hdieu’d, 
undsvkhan outer) was raised against them in Portugal, Spain, and 
Pianee, that ii'dlnng slnaL of liie ahehtioii of tlu' order couhl h.i\e pre- 
AHitul adangCnais sdnsm in the Chuidi Imh-ed some ])reparations 
W(ie madt m iVirlugal to lenounce all alleguince to the Holy See and 
pl.ice lh« naiioiiol Chuidi yindei the superintendence of a p.itri.irch. 

At this < 1 i^is (i.in^Min llu the must .iiiii.ihle and virtuous iii the long 
Tut of UAiinaii poiililP, was devattd to the papacy (a. D. J 7f)P) • hc 
tov)k the nth of Pleiut lit Xn' , and was stigmali/td Ity his ad\en>.iries 
H 9 the l*rotestant pope, t>n tliA -Kt of Jul), I 77 di he issued a bull 
SUp[tressing the onha of tlu* Jesuits, which w.is rt^'eived with joy by 
neutly all the s.wereigus of Europe. The papers found at the 
ilnwoUition of tile ludt r w ere ot little importance, hut *19 the Jesuits 
hnd long fon seen then f.ite, it \h probable that tliose which had any 
political temletay were destroyed, and the same cause will account for 
the disappearance of the ^ast wealth supposed to have been accumu- 
lated by the society. 
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Immediately after the orerthrow of Napoleon in 1814, Pope]^P!ui 
VII. publlslied a bull reviving the order of Jesuits, which at hrftt 
great alarm throughout Europe. But the alliance of the order ioems 
to have been fatal to every cause nith which it has been associated. 
Before their subversion by Clement XIV., tlie Jesuits liad been, fur 
th^ most part the rival of kings ; on their restoration they directed 
their efforts to rendering ecclesiastical and roy.il authority absolute, or 
rather, despotic. They have signally failed; the papal supremacy 
over the continental cliurcht'S is now les^ than it was at any iornuT 
period , the elder branch of the Ibmibons is exiled from I'Vanee, Sjiain 
and Portugal have e\( lianged despotic foi constitutional governiueiits; 
and tlie d« lusive tram]mliit\ of Ilalv is onU niaintairied b\ Austrian 
liayoiH'ts The ordoi lt^elf Inis giea!l\ doclimd in pojinlmity nl late 
years j otlier confiairrnitii's Ii.im, .uin'IitmiIi wbo li tin' .lusuits have 
been urndile to ('oiiipete, and fiom tleir oun piibin alums it si'oms not 
unlikelv that tile jxTiod of I lo ir si (•-di 1 and final evtim (l ei is not fai 
distant. 


ScnioN XI. — }l of th' I 

I\ the ]'ie(o(|iiig siaii'dis of tlo^ xN(Mk have notes d (be iiist csta- 
blislinemt of the Inijuistfiom alirr the t ompn st oi tic A I'egt and 

shown Its ronin \eai widi do- poliiteal s\'-('m of popm} , but in mu' 

part of Euiopi' ibt' 1 iKjiiisit loll ro'-c to h a a ioiniidabli lo le.ht 

powei^tlmt it 111 i\ bo ablest it‘gi]il«‘d .is .oi mdi j't udent jii'^til 'Uion, 

an all> lodim di.m a i\.int do p if‘ o \ It s, rm^, iloi'lona 

necessai n \ i liaikt do In^Uo \ oi d,< Sj.ai.i di Iiojuisif ion tlie sub), r ( <»1 a 
si'p.ij at(‘ S(M 1 0 m, 1 'M lu-" 1 II 1 1 s <0 < Uj uit ul i"U ,iitd maiiag noml it 

w tl^ ]M'( uli.ii to do' pi D.ieti! I 

It w.is loU until tlo iiiioei of I', idin md .iiid P.i’fM lia liad i nd ibo 
foun lafoui of tlo“ gi- itio ..i (bit tlo '-1 lb, (I iMinitj 

preparod to i \tMol t!i* .iioo"l ! lopn -.t om, md . d-bdi ou us ba'Cs 
an instituiion wbol) sfinubl < tl f\<lud' Ixiisv fi'un ibo 

pmiinsubi Isabt 11 . g A\lif.s,‘ • ..n pj. b^ iisi\< jiob, \ w ,s tiaugbt idi tlw 
gi suite St Im riefits, nrit ouU Im lo i nan t >unti \ bu^ t-i c i \ ili/i d I ,un»j''\ 
long lesibt' d a proj^ov-ii i.»n ^\ieb slo- i-uisia \\ouid n. t < '!; 

injurious in Itself, but 1 11.10 ais m it ' < on* * .jii<uo < •> . uub)i oioe* u si a 

vielded to tljc inferior looll.il ol far liusband, and iniioi*! 

give her ranrtum to an ni-titutiou t\ 1 ioIi s<,,in ju<i\(d oio of tin 
greatosi 'irourges ever mfln led on .t (ountn It iiiusg Iio^n- 

evrr, be remarked, that tl;e genus ol an Iiopii*^itoi i,d ba-l b. en 

introduced into Spuiu so earl\ is tin da\^ oj tin Visig.,tbs, do \n*TW 
jrt'rsecutcd the (atbolics. ami tlie luttM wlon tlo v e pn - d lie 

iisrendanev more than let.ilmt* d, nlid* do .It as u.it d * me n 

1 ictiuis of Initli parties. Welnm .di<.id\ rmnimm d d *( d '''in 
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had induced the Jews to support the Saracens when 
^h^^aiTaded Spain, a circumstance which greatly facilitated the con- 
of that country by the Mohammedans. Numbers of the Albi- 
genses after their expulsion from the south of France found shelter 
in the territories of the king of Arragon, where they were objects of 
suspicion to tbe ecclesiastical authorities, though there is no evidence 
that they made any attempt to propagate their opinions. It was 
studiously impressed on the mind of Ferdinand, that the descendants 
of these heretics had entered into a secret conspiracy with the forced 
converts from Judaism, and with the Moriscoes, to su])vert orthodox 
Christianity. lie was told that the altar and the throne were equally 
endaiigcjcd by this coalition of anti-(’hiistian paities, and that the 
evil was spread too far to he cheeked l)y the limited powers of the 
ancient Inqui.sition. 

This ancient Inquisition, as it is termed, bore tlic same odious 
pecuhuritit'S in its leading features as the modem ; tbe same im- 
penetffihh' secrocy in its })roceeding-.. tin' same insidious modes of 
accusation, a similar use of tort^ire, and similar penalties for the 
offendi r. A sort of Manual drawn up hy R\merich, an Arragonese 
Inijuisitor of the iourti'^-nth century, for the instruction of the judges 
of the holy ofFu'c, prescribes all those nmhigumis foims ot interrogation, 
by which the unwan, and perhaps inin'cont victim might he circum- 
venti“d, Tlic j'rnicipl(‘s on whn h tiie am'icnt Inquisition w'as (‘Sta- 
hlislu'd, are no less n [jiignant to ju'-tn'e than thosi' winch regulated 
the modern; although the formei, it is tiuc. was much less extensive 
in its ojxTatioii. The arm of })crscciit)on, liowcver, fell with sufficient 
heaviness, (specially dining the tlnrtecnth and fouitiionth centuries, 
oil the unlortiiiiali' Alhigmses, who, from th<‘ ])roxiniity and political 
reiali ons of Airagoii and I'lovein'c, had i>ee<»ine numerous in the 
former kingdom, d’he persieution a]q>cais', lioivever, to have keen 
eluelly eontincd to this unhntiinate sect, and theie is no evidence that 
the holy oHh iK.tM nhstamling pajtal hints to that effect, was fully 
organi/a'd in Castiie, ladore the leign ot lsah<‘l]a. It cannot at any 
rate h(' t barged to any hiki'warmncss in its sovereigns; since they, 
from tin (mir ot St. lonlinand, wlio heaptd the fagots on the blazing 
])ite Nvith Ills own hands, down tu that of John II , Isabella's father, who 
hunted the iinha|ip\ lu'ixtu s ot Uiseay like so nnuiv wdd beasts among 
the mountains, had ( vt r laincctl a Iim U /a al tv»r the orthodox faith. 

iiy the nudille ot the tljirentli e<utur\.th(' Allngensian heresy liad 
IxTome m arly ex(ii]ia|<'d Iw tin Inquisiinai ot Arragon, so that this 
infernal engu\e migiti h;no hi < ii butl^ red to sleep undisturl>ed from 
want of siidnient tmd to k'-ep u in motmn, when new and ample 
mnterfals ^\e^' distoxinti m tt-e unfortunate race of Israel, on whom 
tbe Kins of their tutin haM* hoen s > unsparingl) visited by every nation 
in (Tiri^teiidoni among whwin they Inne sojourned, almost to the present 
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century. A« thb remarkable people, who teem to have pretem^Mk 
character of unbroken unity amid the thousand fm^enti into whM|k 
they have been scattered, attained perhaps to gprater consideratkm ht 
Spain than in any other part of Europe, and as the efforts of the Inqtnsh* 
tion were directed principally against them during the present reign, it 
may he well to take a brief review of their preceding history in the 
Peninsula, lender the Vi^iigothic emjnre the Jews mulllplicd exceed- 
ingly in the country, and ^^c^e penmtted (o acquire oonBidcrable power 
and wealth. But no sooner hmi their Anan masteni embraced the 
orthodox faith, than they began to ttsnfy their Kcal hv pouring on the 
Jews the most pitiless storm of perMn ution. One of their laws alone 
condemned tlie whole rare to slavcr\ ; nml Montr^quieu remarks, 
without much exagpenition, tli.it to tlie Gothic code may he trueeil 
all the rauxlnts of the niodeni ImjuisitmiK the ni<*nks of the fifteenth 
Century onlv copying, in refer* lu'c to tlu* Israelites, the hisliops of the 
seventh. After the Saniei ni'^ nn avion, \Nhieh tlu' dews, peihaps with 
reason, are aceused of having fu ilitat«‘d, they rwnlrd in the eoT^uered 
cities, and wore permitti'd to imapie witli the Aiahs on neur]\ equal 
terms. 

Their common Oriental origin prodticed a siinilirlt y of tastes, (o an 
extent, not unf.ivourahh' to '•\i< li a 'oilition At any rate, the early 
^Spanish Aiahs w('re (’liaraMm/a'd hv a spirit ('f tolenition towaards 
both Jew V and (lirivtians, tin' ]»eoph' ot tin hoolc, " th(‘\ wrre called, 

whieli has scan'eh hi'cn found .iniong latM Moslems The Jews, 
accordingiv, under tlies.' f.i\oui.ihlr anspni-s not onU act uinuliited 
wealth with their u^ual diligfoie.*, lait gr.idual!\ lose (o the highest civil 
dignitK^s, and made griMt ad\ane, s m lanoiis departments of h tiers. 
The Schnols of < 'f ad ova. Tn!* do. H.u» < '"Ti.a. and < ir'niid.i. wt re rrowdis'I 
witli numerous di^eiph ^ who iIm' Arihiniis in k‘‘< pini: all V(‘ 

tho dame of learning dunng llo- d( * p d.irkm ^-s rif the iniddh .egi-s 

Whatever mav ho thought of their siure^s ni spemihitn «' philoso- 
phy, they cannot rea‘-o!iahi\ h. dMio d to h.n e < enlrihuteil largrlyto 
practical and experimental su* im* Tiny were ddtgeiu travrdlers in 
all parts of the known worhl, •onqnling itineianis, which hive proved 
of extensive use in lat*r times, and hriu’/nig home hordes of fireigu 
specimens and < >nentai drug*^, that furnisfud irnportiUit eontrihutions 
to the dome.stte pharmaroponas In tlo' jaaetiff ol iiuduine, ind''ed, 
thev Ik'Cathc so expert as in a m.mtier to monoptilize that profeSMon ; 
they made great profieiencv in matliematies, and partieuliirly in astni- 
liomy, while in the eulinatom of (U‘g.,j,t h tters, they revived the 
ancient glories of the Hela^ w mus* 

This was indeed the gfdd<'n age fif modem Jewl^h hterntur(\ 
which under the Hpanisli Khahphs expfneTued a ]aot<aii(Ui S" henigui, 
nlthougb occasionally duquir^d h\ the c.ipru < of dfspnii-m. ih.it 
it was enabled to attain higher bi.mtvand a more rt» ( i dM-hqn- 
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tenth, eleventh, tivelfth, and thirteenth centuries, than it 
ypi^ed in any other part of Christendom. The ancient Castilians 
period, very different from their Gothic ancestors, seem to 
late conceded to the Israelites somewhat of the feelings of respect 
which were extorted from them hy the superior civilization of the 
Spanish Aral>8. We find eminent Jews residing in the courts of 
the Christian princes, directing their studies, attending them as 
physicians, or more fiequently administering their finances. For this 
last vocation thev seem to liavchad a natural aptitude; and indeed the 
correspomlenci* whicli they maintained witii the different countries of 
Europe hv means of tlum own countiyimm, who acted as the brokers 
of almost ev'ctv people among whom they w'cre scattered during the 
middle ages, aflorded tliem {»eculiar facilities both in commerce and 
politics. We meet with Jowusli scliolars and statesmen attached to 
the courts of Alplionso Xf . Petm the (,Vucb Henry IF, and other 
princes. Their astronomical science recomnumded them in a special 
mannf^to Alplionso the ^^hse, who mnploved them in the construction 
of his cehd;rated tables; James I. oi Airagon condescended to receive 
instruction from them in ethics, .and in the fiftiaaith century we notice 
John II. of C'astile, cmplesing a Jewish secretary in the composilion 
of a national Fancioneio. 

Itut all this rov.il p.itronnge provcMl Incompetent to piotect the 
Jews, when their floini^hing toifinie'^ had risen to a sutHcient lieight 
to excite jiopular oin\, angimoiti'd .i'^ it wa-) by their ju'ofu'se ostenta- 
tion of (Mjui[)a;:;e and appaiel, for whieli this singular people, notuith- 
stnnding tlu'ir avaiu<\ liav(‘ nxiial!\ shown a predilection. Wtoric? 
were cm'iilatcd ol their contrinpr ol tin' (\atlioiic worship, tlicir dese- 
cration of its most ledv ymiMils. and of their ('uicitixion, or other 
Bacnfice of Fhristian childien.at tlu’ er((‘hiation of their own p.issovcr.. 

With these foolish calutmiu's, the more juohaljle charge ot usury 
and extortion v^.ls nehistrioiHlv pret^irial against them, till at lioigth, 
lowaiids tin' (lose of the fnuiteeiuh coluui V, tlic fanatn\d pojiulaee, 
stimulated ui many in^t.uiees by the no less fanatical clergv, and 
perhaps em’onraged hv the nuineioiis rlass ot debtors to the Jews, 
who fouml this a efniAcnnou modi ot s.othng their accounts, made a 
fi(‘s!i tiss.mlt on tin-' untoi tuiiate pruple lut'.istiie and Arragon, lueak- 
inp into their houses, Amlituig thni most yon ate sanctuanes, sc.ittor- 
ing thi ir eiilh-etioiis and iunnture, .ind eonmginng the wrtUched 

propruUors t'' mdifwoiminatr inassaer'C witlnmt regard to age or sex. 
In this crisis, ill (> mils remnh hit to tin Jews was a real oi femned 

f) 

conversion to (hnstiumtv. St ^’lluent herricr, a Dominican of 
Vnlcnem, perfumed sm h a puantitv of miraides in furtluTance of this 
purpose, ns aught tiave excitid the etivv of aiiv saint m the calendar; 
and tlh'se, aided hv Ins •'hujueaee, are s,iid to have changer! the hearts 
of no less than duJHt) of th-’ race of Ibraeh which, doubtless, must be 
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rwkoncd the greatett miracle of all. The legislatire enaetawat* «( 
tlu« ^riody mi atill more under John 11.^ during the first half af likt 
fifteenth century, were uncommonly serere upon the Jews: while tMjf 
were prohibited from raingliug with die Christians, and from excrcidi^ 
the profe&sioDfi for which they were best qualified, their residence wa« 
restricted widiin certain prescribed limits of the citiea which they 
inhabited; and tliey were not onlv debarred fioni their usual luxury 
of ornament in dress, hut hidd up m public KCorn, as it were, by 
some peculiar badge or emblem mnbroidcred on tiudr ganuenta. Such 
was die condition of tlic Spanish Jews at tiie inversion of Ferdinand ;md 
Isahellu. The new (’hristians. or converts, ns {hos<* wlio had rcnomicod 
the faith of their fallicrs uerr dtmomin.ifcd, ner<* occa'-iennlly pre* 
ferred to liigh ecdcsiashcal digmncs, ^\}!l^h flicv illustrated bv their 
integrity and learning. Thev \\rr(* intnisitMi with municipal othces m 
the vanous citieu ot f’avtilc, autl. as tie n nealth fmnwhed an obvloujt 
resourwi for rrpaaing, l»v ^^.l\ of m.unagt*, ih<^ dreaNcd fortunes of 
the nobiiitv, there was sear^a lv a family of rank lu l!t>‘ land whose 
blood liad not btam confammatt'd some penod or nihei bv mixture 
with llie main snuir,/’^ as it came aft*Tn ards to be termed, ol flic )it>us« 
of Judaii; an i^noimniou^ '-nuu. %\buh no time Ims bcim sufficient 
wholly to juirgi' a^'av \Mt\\ ludnig the himvN of prosjiority 
enjoyiai bv the coiniTted .I<\nv, tlo ir sitnotioii u.is far fioiii secure. 
Their prox'U tifiin imd btM u loo suddi n (o be geiin allv Hiucere , and, 
as the ta^k (d iljs>Huulat ion u.'h t<M> u ]v s ono to Ik* jm'I jii.men tl v end u ted, 
they gra<lualiv became b cit' miisp»a L ni l ( vhibiti <1 tin s(andaloUJf 
S]>ectftcle ot apOSlale^ 1‘ turning !'> \rallou 111 the aneietif iiurc of 
Judai%rn d he e^pMiaih the lioinineans. ivlio si'eni to iuivu 

inlicnti'd tiie pun L nt Ini Ioksn wbub dist mguislied (lieir tianric 
foundei, \^ete mU slow in ^oiiTiding tie .iiiiin and tie NUpi'i '^titiouv 
populace, easil\ iniisedto il!^('t Mn!' nee in 1 )e imne of r<i)ge)n. Iw^gari 
to exhibit the most tiiinnliU'>n‘. ne.\<-ne n^^, and .o tn d!\ m iss-icr- d the 
constable of Ca^tiir m ,iii att'Mopl to snppr(‘'-> tbeni at dai*n, (le‘ year 
preceiiing the ao e',si<m *.t K.i'hHi \ltM tbi^ {>'010(1, tile cunpiniut^ 
again'^t tlie Jeuish Ieiek\ iMr.tim vihl ni'oe clamorous, uiel the throne 
w.cs rep' atediv bt set uith {*etite>ns to di visi* ‘-onie ( tb ( tual in- ans lov 
lU CXtirjnitiou A cb i]>t( f <'t th+ < In one h* o! tin cuiate ot Lo^ Falaeeis, 
who lived at this time in And.d iisia, winr* lie .b us sei m to b-ive 
moat abound'd, thto\^^ (amshb ial)b‘ hgbi on tin- real, as W'll as pre- 
tended inottves ot tin Hubse>)nent j>ei seent nm. " 'I’hu accnrtu‘d ra< 
he »ay«, syn^aliiiig ot the Israelites ' wrie ntini niiviUmg to hung 
their children to he baptuid, or if they del. tin v washed awn\ tin* 
stmn on rctuniing home. 1 lew dussed their stews, arel othei dishes, 
with oil instead of hud, ahstaiiiKi frum pork, kiqU llie passover: ate 
in and snu od to r* {dtuinh the lamj»s (»f their s\ irngogur'^, 

with many other ahominablc (cfemoincs of ihcir lelignu. 'liny 
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MWpma ao respect for monastic life, and frequently profjaned the 
of religious houses by the violation or seduction of their 
liStotOS* They were an exceedingly politic and ambitious people, 
ingrowing the most lucrative municipal offices, and preferred to gain 
their livelihood by traffic, m winch they made exorbitant gains, rather 
than by manual lalwur or mechanical arts. They considered them- 
fielves in the hands of the Egyptians, whom it was a merit to deceive 
and pilfer. By their nicked contrivances they amassed great wealth, 
and tlius were often alile to ally themselves by marriage with noble 
Christian familieK." It is easy to discern in tliis medley of credulity 
and supersliuoii, the secret envy entertained by the Castilians, of the 
superior skill and industry of their Hebrew brethren, and of the 
supenor riches which these qualities secured to tiiem, and it is impos- 
sible not to suspect that the zi'ul of the most orthodox was consider- 
ably sbar[)en<‘d by w oddly motives. 

Be that as it may, the cry against the Jewish abominations now 
became general. Among tlios^- most active in raising it, were Alphonso 
de Ojeda, a Dominican juior of tlie monastery of hit. Paul in Seville, 
and Diego de Merlo, assi8t<int ot that citv, wlm should not be defrauded 
of the meed of gloiy to wliieh they are justly entitled, by their exer- 
tions for the esta])liKbmeni ul do* nuxlern Trejiiisition. These persons, 
after urging on the so\ert igns (lir alarming extent to winch the Jewish 
leprosy ])rcvalled in AndaluMa, loudl\ called for the introduction of the 
holy oillcc as the only etb t tual means ot I'uring it. In this they w'ere 
vigotously supported by friinco, the papal nuncio tlien residing 

at the court ot (.aside, beidinand listened nith eonqtlacency to a 
R'henic which jiromi'ied an ample source of rexuiui' in the eontisca- 
tions it ii)>oIve<l. But it \\as not easy to vaiujuish Isabtdla’s aversion 
to ineasurcH so repugnant to the natural benevolenci^ and magnanimity 
of li('r (liararter. Her serup1e^, imleed, were rather founded on sen- 
, tiineiu th.in reason, the* exei(]v,r oj \\bi(h was little countenanced in 
malt<us (d laitb in that dav, wiieii the damjerous maxim, tlmt the end 
justihes the means, uni\ei sally reemved, and learned theologians 
seriously disp^Ued whellicr it were permitted to make peace with the 
infubd, and ( \en ulirilhr ]a(umses made to them w’ere obligatory on 
Christians. I hr puln \ nt the Homan eliiueli at that time was not 
only shown ni its ja'nersMii of Muue of the most o1>viouh ]>nnci}des 
ot inor»ilit\, hut in tie dis< oiir.ifrnnent ij all free inquiry in its dis- 
ciplcK, uhum it instrmtMi to ,.-|,!y unpheitly in matters of consmence 
on their spirltuni ftd\isers I he arthil institution of the tnhunal of 
eordesimn, esial,lishMi with this dew, hrought, as it were, the wJiolc 
Christian world at the feet of tfie dmgy, sn ho, far from being always 
nnumitfd l•^ the meek spirit of iheCiospel, almost |ustified the reproach 
of \ oltain\ that < has<- hem the source of most of the violent 

nu asures pursued )>y prim. ^fl the Cadmiic faith Isabella's serious 
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temper, as well as her early education, naturally dtspotad tomit* 
gious influcncei. Notwithstanding the independence cxhiMtcd hyJtUt 
in all secular affairs, in her own Rpiritual concerns she 
testified the deepest humility, and deferred too impliatly, to whattii4 
deemed the superior sagacity or sanctity of her ghostly counsellors. 
An instance of this humility may he worth recording. When Fniy 
Fernando de Tainvera, afterwards archbishop of Grenada, who hud 
been appointed confessor to the qui'cn, attendi d her for the first time 
in that capacity, he continued seated after slie had knelt down to iiuiko 
her confession, which drew from her tlie remark, That it was usual 
for lx)th parties to kneel." '' No replied the priest, ‘'this is Gods 
trihunal, I act here as his mimster, and it is fitting that I should keep 
my seat while your highness kneels heiorc me." Isal>ella, far from 
taking umbrage at the eccle^iastn 's arrogant di’ineunour, c(i:Ti[)lied 
W'ltli iiiiimlitv, ami was uftern.irds heard to say, “This is the con- 
fessor that I wanted." Well h.id it been t-jr the hind, if the queen’s 
conscience had always been intrusted to the k<'eping of pi rsonaof such 
exem]dari piety as Talavera. ViiforUinately, m hci early ilays, during 
the lifetime of her brother Henry, that ihaige w-is committed to u 
Dominican monk, Thomas di Terqm iumla, <t iiatne nf Old Castile, 
SubsfMjucntlv rtubed to the laiik of pimr ol Santa ( riiz in Ligovia, 
and ('Ondeiunt'd to infamous immorialit\ by the signal ]iart whndi he 
perfonntd ui the tragedy ot tin* Imjuisition. Ihis man, who C')n- 
cealed more pnde under his iiiona*^tJc wi ed^ than iniglit haM' furnished 
forth u Ct.»!ivent of his ordtT, was om’ <>i that tla.ss with whom zeal 
passes for religion, and islio tesiif\ ilnir Z(‘al b\ a tii r\ persinanion of 
those wlmsi' ciecd ditVeis itom (]i»*n (omi. wlm (‘oinpcu'^ate Im their 
abstim-ncr from sensual mdulgriue i'\ gi\ milt ^'^"p»‘ tlmsi* deadlier 
Tices of tile heart, ])ridt , higdirv, and iiiloh‘iam c, which aienoless 
oppos^'d til virtue, and are far mor< ivtensiiels misHi'i \ diis tu so(’i(*tV. 
This personagi* liad carncstlN I ilmui'-d to iiifus< into Isaheila’s young 
mind, to winch Infi Mtuaiioii .is In r ("nfevsur o.o e loin smb reaxiy 
access, the sime spirit ot fan.itK ism that flowed in Ins oimi, hoitu- 
natch tins wa.s greatU counteracted li\ her snuud und' i standing, and 
lialura! kindness ot heuif forijui ma la urged hn, <^r nidr* d, as is 
stated tw some, extorted n promise, that ' sloaild slio-ei fT t oou' tf) 
tlic thr<m<, site would dooli tiers* H to th< e\tu[Mtion of her(*sv jor 
the glory of (iod, and the txahaiioriot the C'.tiluiln- laiih. The 
lime YA,m now arrived when this l.ital promise was to he rbscharged. 

it js due to IsabelhiH fame to slat-- tlius miuh in jcdlmtion of the 
unforinnatc error into whit h she wash fflw her nnsgunb d /e,i]' an error 
gnir(a that like a vein in ft*»me noltle pare of slatu.Mrv, it gnes a 
Hjnishr expression to )h r otherwise unlilemislw d r harm ter. It 
noi uniil the ijueen hud endured tin uptated i m jtort uni t o s of tfie 
clerg\, particularly of tlH>se reAcrend persons in whom He most 
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« Sfe ^iefOncled liy the arguments of Ferdinand, that she con- 
^ ioHcit fiom the pope a bull for the introduction of the Holy 
rastile. Sixtus the Fouith, who at that time filled the 
tfi\ cliair, easily discerning the sources of wealth and influence 
TViiicri this measure opened to the court of Rome, readily complied 
with the petition of the sovereigns, and expedited a bull, bearing date 
November 1st, 147^, authorizing them to appoint two or tliree eccle- 
siastics inrpiisitors for the detection and suppicssion of lieresy through- 
out their dominions. 

The queen, llo\^eye^, still averse to violent measures, suspended 
the operation of tbo ordinance until a more lenient policy had first 
heen tii'‘<l 11\ lu-r eonimand, accoidinglv, the archbishop of Seville, 
Cardinal ^teiid<>za, dn'u uj» a cateeliism exhibiting the ditferent points 
of t!](‘ Cathrdic failh, and insttuctiMl the clergy throughout his diocese 
to spare no pains in illuminating the benighted Israelites by means of 
iiicndly ('xlioitation, and a candid exposition of the tiue piinciples of 
( 'hristianity. llo\\ far tlio spirit of tiu'se injunctions ^^as complied 
with, utnid the ox<itemont tlnm pievailing, may be rca^nnably 
doubted 'rinui* ( ould la‘ little douht, howeviu', that a n*jiort made 
tsvo yeais latei, ])v a ('ommisMon of ecclesiastics, with Alfonso de 
(IjedaaL its bead, le-piating the progress, of tlie |{eforination, \^ould 
be necessaiily uniavourablc to the In con^etpieius' of tills 

report, the papal proMsuais wcie nifwiei'd hv tlit* noininatioin on the 
IJth of September, 1 IbO. of !)<iminnan monks as impiisitoi s, 
with tn<i ('the! eia lesMsficM, tbr oih* as ass(‘Sv,(a, and the othei as 
jirocuiate! wiilt iiisrimfions (.> pnM'ced at oiu'e to Sevdie, and 

rnf<‘r on the duti ^ of lion olbee t)id(is wme aUo issued to the 
authorities rb the < its to ^uppoit the niquiMtois bv all the aid lu tlicir 
poner. Ibit the lu institution, u ho h lias ^ima' liecome the nns<a able 
boast of the ( fist iliaiis, piosid so distasteful to them in its oiigin, 
that tliev letu^ed ins ( o-opeiat i<»n ssitli its niiinsleis, and, indi'ed, 
Oj'poHi'd mi( b ibfis'. and einbarrasMinaits that dining the tiist sears it 
r.\n sr.uerls be said to ]i ive obtanie<| a footing in an\ other jtl.ices in 
Andalusia tban (lios, bi longing to the eroun 

On the ibi'l nl .l.nnmn, ]4dl. the eniut connncnced operations by 
the pul)bealnm ol an < tin t, toll.n^ed bv smeral otheis, reijuirlng all 
persons to aid in .ippiOiendiiii: and ae* using all smdi as they might 
kinn^ Ol su^pei t n> bi gnilt\ oj beres\, and bolding out the illnsorv 
]Uoniise ot absolution to su* h as should corit* ss ilieir errors within a 
limited pMiod V‘'e\en inode of ae( nsation, even nnonvmous, was 
invited, the immbei of \ictinis multiplied so fast tlnit the tribunal 
fouml It emnenieaf lo remov<‘ its sittings from the eoineut of Knnt 
Paul, uitlnn tlie (nf\, to tin* spanous Ibitress ot Frianu, in the suburbs. 

'Fhc piesumptiie jvionfs hy \\lneh the charge of Judaism was 
established tigmiist the accused are so curiou«, that a few of them may 
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deserre notice. It was considered good evidence of the if 
prisoner “w ore better clothes or cleiuicT linen on the Jewish sabiMidi' 
than on the other days of the ncek; if he bad no fire in his house lha 
preceding evening; if he sat at table nith Jews, or ate tlie meat of 
certain animals, or drank a certain bcTerage held much in estimation 
by them; if be wabhed a corpse in warm water, or, when dung, 
turned his face to the wall; or finally, it he ga\e Hebrew iianies to 
bis children^ a proM^ioii niubt whimsu-ally cruel, since, by u law of 
Henry Jl,, lie was preNciited under scien- penalties from giving them 
(diristlan names. He must ha\(' found it dithcult to cMmate himself 
from the lioin^ ot the dilemma, ^uch aie a tew of the eiicumstaiiees, 
some ot them ]njrel\ act idi ntal in lluii naiurt', others, the result of 
(‘urlv hahji, whieii might ^\cll liaie continued atlei a sincfTe eonveuioii 
to ChiibtjanitN, and all of them trnial, on whidi t apit<ii aeeus,iiious 
were tt» be alitged, and evmi MU‘'faatuil} e^ialilished. 

The imjui^nors, adopting tho wilv and toituons policy of the 
aiKKiit Inhun.d, pioeeetbd iMth a ilispateh wlmli show', (hat they 
Lould luM- jianl little deffiiiue lOt'ii t(t tins atb i l.ilion ot legal forms. 
Oil tin bill ot January, si\ enn\Kt^ suiKi<‘d at the stain*. St‘V( nteeii 
mote iMue exuuiol in M.iridi, audio the lili ol Noeamiber, in the 
^ame ye.ir, no h'ss than two Inmdri'd and niin-t\ -mgiit individuals had 
Iteen s.niiiierd HI tlie /h/hm </n fr <tl Mihn llesules tliese, the 
mouldinng h mams (>f many who had hem turd and coinutetl after 
their death, were t<>rn up liom thmr gr.u t s WH h hv ma-like Iruunty, 
which has di-.giac* d no (Ujn i couil. ( 'In utmn <u I’.icran. ,iiid rondemneil 
to till’ Common Iniieial p.L. 'i’hu w-is pujKnMl (ui a sp,i(it>us stone* 
Scatloid. ei'itcdm the sulturhs ot (In mI>, A\ith the M.iimsof four 
[>rophels atta( lu d to llie nUin 1 t'lwln. hlln unh.ipp\ sul]( U i ero 
hound for the satrihei, oini wln-h lh< wiathv Muate ot l/i^ lldaClOtJ 
celehr.ites withimicli uunpiaei lu \ a^ tl.' sp^t w leri heietus \Nerc* 
liUriK’d, and (Jiight to huin .is long a^ any <’an hi jouiuL' 

Many ot the convicts wirt joisiui-^ isiimaMr for bonmng .ind 
prohitv , iind among (lour, thieo ch’ig> nn n .ni- named, together with 
Other indniduals lilimg juduml or high muiiKupal ht<ilio!)%. The sword 
of justice was observed, in ]-aitieulor, to stiik** at the wealtin, the 
ICiist paidonalile ofieiiders in times ot proseription. 

The plague which desoialtd N\ilk* this vesir, s\\eepmg oti fifteen 
thouviiul iiihahilants, as it in token <>t the wrath of Heaven at these 
enormities, did not palsv for a moment tlie arm of the IiujUiMtioi?, 
which, adjourning to Aracena, continued an jndefatigahle as hefiire. 

A similar fversecution went forwani in other parts of the ]»rovinee of 
AncLdusia, that wuliin the Name year, 14U1, the number of thef 
sufferers was computed at two thous.iud burnt alive, a stiM gie.itrr 
number in effigv. and seventeen thousand rcconaUfl: u term winch 
inuftt not be understood by the reader to signify anylljHig hke a paidou 
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but only the commutntion of a capital sentence for inferior 
as fines, civil incapacity, yery generally total confiscation of 
jieoperty, and, not urifiequently, imprisonment for life. 

The Jews Mere astonished at the bolt which had fallen so nnex 
pectedly upon them. Some succeeded in making their escape to 
Granada, others to France, Germany, or Italy, >Yhere they appealed 
from the decisions of the Holy Office to the sovereign pontitf. Sixtus 
the Fourth ajqieais for a moment to ha\c been touched with something 
like computH'tion , foi he rebuked tiie iiitempeiate zeal of the inqui- 
gitors, and even menaced tlo in with depnvalioii. But tliese feelings, 
it would seem, wne hut transient, foi in 141i!b we find the same 
pontiff quieting tlie seiuples ot Is.ibelhi respecting tiie apjiiopriatioii 
of the confiscated piojx-ity, and encouraging l*oth sovereigns to prm 
cced in the grisit woik of punhuUion hy an audaeious rt'fereiiee to tht 
example of Jesus Fhrist, who sa>s he consolidated his kingdom or 
earth by tlu* destiuction of idolatry, and lie concludes with imputing 
theli sLiceessi'S in tlu' Moori-^b war, ujimi which they had then entered 
to then /.eal foi the faith, and promising them the like in future. Il 
the course oi tlie same year, he expeclited two hrirfs appointing Thoma* 
dc 'J'or(|iiemada iiitjuisitoi -general ot ( 'aside ami Arragon, ami clothing 
liim witli full powers to Iraim* :i m“w ('on ^titutinn for the Ilolv < )ffic( 
(August Lhifl, and October, l-Ffii This was tin* ougin of th.it ternbh 
trlhiinab the Spanish, or mo<h in Imjuisition, familiar to most readers 
wlu'ther of history oi roniam e, whnh tor tlirci* (eiituries has extender 
its iron LS>\ay (»vti the dominions (»l Spain and Portugal 

loiqiiem.ida wuh appointed iiiqui'itor-ijrneial <»f Spain, and he 
[trepared a code of laws (oi the n t^ulalmn ol the tribunal, winch 
has no ]>aral!el in llu* ann.iK (d l><iibain>, t\eiv emouragcnient 
was afforded to spn s and iidorrners, the ust* of StCiet torturi' was 
stiietly enjoined, the a( eased weie (h pnvtd of evt'rv chaiiee ot reluling 
the (haig(s hrouglit against them, and any act of humanity from the 
gaoliT to u pi isoiu r was d(‘i lar< d a einne of the higln st magnitude 
The jxqu's did not discouiage a system whiAi proved the source of 
innm nse prefiH fumi tin* nund)tT\ wlm sought hulls of ahsoKition and 
proteciom at Ihune, hut the Spumsli inquisitors, indignant at the 
rw'Hp(' ( t tluir Mdims, severely reprobated the facility with which 
tlic/it' bulls were (K'corded by the tniccessorfl of St. Peter 

who wasdiosen to sucteed 1 onjuemadu a^i chief inquisitor, 
extended ihv jACrsMuiKm Irom tlie suspect(‘d Jews to the dewrondanta 
of the Moors, who had continued in (Ininada after the great hulk of 
the nation lunl bci'n expt lh d l)\ Ferdinand. During hi« administra- 
tion ol eight > « tirs, we iind lu the records of Serille, that two thoa- 
giiud fi>e humltrd and ninety-two pe»ons were Immed alive, eight 
hundred and mncty-six who escaped were hurned in effigy, and thirty- 
four thousand lane hundrwi und fifty-tv\o condemned to different 
penances. 
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The celebrated Cardinal Ximenes yraa the successor of D«||t; M 
endeavoured, in some degree, to mitigate the severity of the loqidii* 
tioD, i>ut he was unable to restrain the ferocious bigotty of his asso- 
ciates, and during the eleven years of his administration, more than 
fifty thousiind persons were condemned to various punishments, of 
whom three thousand five hundred and sixt)-four were bunied alive. 

Fresh actiutv was infused into the iiujuisitors hy the prcaehing of 
the lU-fnrmation: Don Alphonso Manru|uez, the lifih inquisitor-goncral, 
isautsl an edict prohibiting the intniduttion of tiie works of Luther 
into b[)cun, under very seveie p^'iialties. All hooks ot hercs\ and 
sorcerv were ordered to be huiiie<l ; and such was the ignorance ot the 
ianatics who presoiiol ovtr ilic exrcuiion "t ihi^ edict, tlnit tiiey ('aused 
several Hebrew Ihhies to he luirned at Salainanca. as hooks which 
inculcaicii the tenets of .luthu'-m ’ Tlie writings of Kj.isiniis very 
narrowly ( si'aped from this ])r<‘lnhiti'»n . s<nn(‘ ot them, liow<'>cr, were 
wliuih forliidden, and it was ri cnimnendcd tli.it tiic icst should l>e 
read with i^reat caution 

d he rit;id exarninat ion to which (lie ac< ustd win* snbt<‘Clcil, wlieu 
thi^ progn svj ni die icformcd d-tetiinrs lx g.m t" alarm the papal 
zealots, nm\ be estimated )»v lli<- procrss-\ ei ImI (d tlu' loituic ot kSalus, 
who had biaoi aeciised oi hla^piienu . Salas denied liie chafg»‘, and 
the inquisitor Mmi/ sentenced him to the tortuic. The loiiowing 
cxtiatt w i.iki n Irom the oifiual ac. mint oflim examination 

‘^At \ alladolid, on the llili ol June, i.‘)27, tin licentiate Alorii, 
inr|uisiioi, laused tin* licentiate Salas to :iji|xar biteie Inm, and the 
bentenci was read and nmilied ti» him Aft< r the leading, the said 
lh‘< Utiate Nilufi (It chired thiit Jtr hitd vot ,y(mi tfmi of t} hu h he tvas 
octawT, and tin s.iui .iic< n(iat< M^nz nnm<*liat-h caused iiim to he 
led to the chaiiilxr of torture, wiiert hemg sjnpp. J to his .shirt, lie 
Wii'' [daei'd upon the raek, to w hi< li the (xeditiomr. Ibdro I'urnw, 
fast<uu‘d him h> the arms and h gs with muds ot henijo ol whieh he 
made t'liwen turns loiind ea< h limb, .Silas, tlonng the time that tile 
iaid Pedro w,is thus lunduig him, was w,umxl t.« 'peak ih'* truth, but 
persevered in the former repl\, 'Die said .NdaH laong stiil tied m 
before njeniioned, a fine wit (huh was put over his face, .md about a 
pint of watiT w'jis poured into his mouth and nostrils, from an earthen 
Vessel with a hole at the bottom, (ontaining about two quart*; never- 
ihclcbs, hr jtitH prrsuied in r/c?i»/i;/g the ocnnafion. d hen lb dro 
tightened the cordu on the nght leg, .ind jxjured a (ond mea«ure of 
water on the face, the cords wren tightened a ftccond time on the 
same leg, hut till! fXTsnerrd in hut demal. d’iien the ftaid 

licentiate Moriz, haring dcclured that thk TonTran wah bit 

NOT commanded that it should ceane. ' 

That the reader raav fully underiliind tin* beginning ol torture, it 
u neccftSiU-y to know the instrument, or rack, calksi by the Spaniards 
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l^'lucli was used on this occasion. It is formed like a groove, 

enough to hold the body of a man, without a bottom, but it is 
i&TOSsed by a 'stick, over which the body falls in such a manner that 
the feet are much higher than the head ; and the mere weight of the 
wretched suffeier produces such a pressure on the cords, even before 
they are tightened hy mechanical means, that they often cut into the 
bone. In such a state respiration is very difficult, hut it was rendered 
nearly impossible by the eicquisite cruelty of the wet cloth, and the 
dri]j])ing of water into the mouth and nostrils. Finally, we may 
mention that JSalas, iii tli(‘ end, ^^ius partially acquitted, and set at 
large, oil the eomlition of performing public penance and paying a 
moderate line. 

!Not\\it}e*>tari(ling these severities, Lutheranism W'as societly propa- 
gat( d in Spain; and it )vas even asserted that the emperor, (Jharles V., 
had s^\cived from (athodoxy alter Ins abdication. Lliilip II., the 
most gloomy Ingot that e\er disgraced a throne, consulted the grand 
inquisitor \'alde‘', and on tli(‘ a|>plication of ))Oth, a bull was (d)taincd 
fiom Itonie, (.oubiginiig to destruction not only dogmatizing Lutherans, 
olistinate 111 errui, but e\en those uho bad returned to the Church, if 
they htid exhibitid equivtual signs of n j>ent,iii( to Immense numbers 
weie arrested, and an (iido da /e cob brated at Valhulolid, in \^hlell 
the more olihtimitc were huined, and tin* i< mainder admitted to lecon- 
cihatioii, on pei toinuiig ]ienance. dins iioinble scene was displayed 
in the grand sijuure ot \ alladolid, Mav iMst, Ida!), m tin* ]»r(^seiiee of 
the prince llmi Cail<»s, the pnnci'Ss Juana, and the principal grandees 
of ^Spain. Ill llir same leai, also, an oe/o da /c was edehrated at 
Sevdle, HI wliidi tv\ efi(_\-one Liitheiaiis weie burned, some of whom 
were ladies of the In^lust laiik. 

In the following ^e.u an aido d<i fi\ in wlneb fourteen ])eisons 
were burned, was .liso cehd»ratui in S/‘\ille. Among the Mctiins was 
nn Faiglishman nuiind Nnholas Huitoii, who laid tome to Sp.iiii as 
captain ot a ineithant >essd , the inquisitors confiscatetl the ship and 
^ cargo, and there is some reason to suspect that the sentence of con- 
deninatioii was in some degiee* ilieiated by avancte Lining the fol- 
lowing tin M'.us at least on<' nuto da jv was annually cdtdirated m 
8 [iAin; mid tlien' is no doubt that many of the victims were inm>ccnt 
persona, denounced meitdy troni spite and malice. 

Luniig the Austiian dv nasty in Spain, au(o da frs were of frequent 
occurrence, but the iiiquiMtion seems to have fallen in public estiina- 
iion, haMiig become mi engine of state polu v. When tiio Ifourbon 
family acquired the throne m the person of Philip that monarch's 
aooes»ion wa* celebrated by an auk) da winch he refused to witness. 
But hU rcpugmuice to the system was soon overcome; and daring his 
mgn of forty Hiix years, no Icks than seven hundred and eighty-two of 
thw ttUvcious spectacles were exhibited in Spain, m which fourteen 
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thousand and sixty-six individuals underwent vnrious degr<M of 

punishment. 

In the rei^i of Ferdinand VI. (from 1741) to tliere was no 
general auto da /e, hut ten persons were hurned who had relapsed into 
Judiusra. During the reigns ot Charles IJI. and IV , only ten persons 
were condemned, four of whom were hurned, and fifty-six individuals 
subjected to penances. About tins time freemasonry began to attract 
the notice of the inquihitors, and they denounctul severe ]>enalties 
against all meinl)ers of secret siK’o tK's, hut though many wt're accused, 
the tribunals readily permittial the suspected to renounce the charge 
privatelv, or to comjironiise the accusation. 

Tlie liiijuisiti'in n.as aiM.)li''ln'd m Ihi.'i by the .Spanish Dortes, nnd 
restored lu the follo\ung voar h\ Feidinand \'1I., hut no aufo dn jc 
\Tas cchhrnteil durimr its itinwed existence. It now fornially 
aholislu'rl; hut Don C'arlo'^, ubo chums the cro\\ii oj Sji.un, is pledged 
to the restor<itmii of this forniidahh* trihunul, and it is on tins account 
that he is so zealousl\ suppoited \>y tlie inonhs and iriars. The last 
MCtini ot tin- ^^as a nun, A>ho hiiim il on tlie charge 

of Imviiig made a (ompa<t wiiii the devil. She butlired on the 7th 
of NoNcmher J7hl. 

JJori'iito, from \>hos<‘ Z/m/om/ of the Spnrudi hnjUiMlion^ compiled 
(>ut of Its o\Mi rt'eoidN, \\f' ha\e denied most ol the details ue have 
ieeorde<h gnes tlie tollowing tahh* ot (lie numiier of mi tuns uho 
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|M no(l ol itii power 
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Although the Inijuisition ^\as iiitrialueed into the Spanish colonies 
of N)Ulh Ainerna hy the hius rif Philip II., the liolv Oifu'C >Hft8 
never so fornudaide there as in tlie motluT-counlrw Thougli some of 
the <-celesiiiKtu s \^iio arcom[iaiJied the fii^^t adventurers Htimuliitiai 
tliem to slaugiitcT the Iw Iph'SH n.itnes as idolaters and enemies of 
God, the succt eding missionaries Uught more humane doctrines, and 
zealously lalamred to projiagate the knowledge ot (liriRtianity hy the 
simple artb of jiersuasion. VaUerde, indeed, stimulates! J'izarro to 
murder tlie innocent PenivianH, hecautt* the Inca Atahualpn threw 
doKMi the Breviary, in utter ignorance of its raeaniug or contents; hut 
thit WM a tudden hurst of fanaticism, or rather of avarice, for the 
histonana declare that long before Vairerde gave the signal, the cupi- 
dity of the Spaniards was stimulated by the sight of the rich dres***i 
of the Peruviant, and that they could with difficulty be restrained 
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SwVfWking an assault, until some pretext for perfidy could be 
Aerhed by the artful priest. From the time of the conquest of Peru, 
tbe ecclesiiistica, both secular and regular, became the protectors of 
the Indians, and were their only protection against the hardships and 
exactions to which they were exposed by the colonists. 

Though the Inquisition has been formally abolished, its spirit is 
still preserved in countries where Romanism maintains extensive 
sway. The priests exercise the dlscretinnary power of naming from 
the altar any person suspected of failing in reverence or attachment 
to the faith; and the person thus pointed out as a mark for popular 
odium is suie to enduu* manifold piTsecutions, and his life is not 
unfrequently endangered. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE AUGUSTAN AGES OE ENTiLAND AND FRANCE. 


SfXTiON 1. — of (hi Coni) n< nfa! /{iN^hh.uiis after t/a Pmct 
of W^^tf^halla, 

TiloioFi the treaty of Vestphalia ii'>»ton'd tranquillitv to northern 
Europe and Ceimarn, France and Spain continued tin' war in which 
they liad oiigiimlly hut a m coml.in shair, \Mth all th(‘ olistinacv of 
principals. At thr ‘;ame tiinr, Ei.ineo was distiacted by civil hroils 
less iatal than tliose ol I’jn^l.irnl^ hut scarcely less sangiunan The 
prime mover in tiu'sr disiuihanci's wms tlie coarliutor-.ireliltislnq) of 
Pans, afierwaids known as tlie ('.iidinal de Retz, lie wishi d to gain 
the post ot prune iniinstfr from Cardinal Ma/.anne, 'iinl he induced 
sev<Tal jtiinees ot the hlood, with .i large poi tion of the iiolnlitv, to 
espouse In') quarrel. The pailuinients oi France resemhled those of 
England oiil) m name, tluy witc ci>lh‘ges of justice, not legislative 
assemhiies, and the memheis purchased tlieir seats. This was the 
body with ^vlllcil Jietz (omnieneed Ins operations, instigated l)v the 
anihitious prelate, the parliament of Ihiris thwaited all the measureg 
of the queen-regent and her numster, until Anne of Austria, irritate 
by tueb factious oppositmn, ordend the piesident and one of the most 
Tiolent councillors to be arrested Her orders were scaretdy executed 
when the populace arose, liarneadoed tlie streets, threatened the 
cardinal and the regent, and prmmred the release of the prisrmers. 
Alarmed by the repetition of similar outrages, the queen, attended by 
her ohildi^n and her minister, retired from Paris to 8t. Germain*, 
where their distress was so great that they were obligt^ to pawn the 
crown jeweif to procure the common necessaries of life. These 
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intrigues led to a desultory ciril war, which began to aatume o terbu 
aspect after the arrest of thi ambitious duke of Conde, who ha 
repeatedly iuBulted the queen and the cardinal ; the factious took u 
arms in all the provinces, and the duke of Orleans, uncle to the youn 
king, placed himself at the head of the malcontents (a.d. IfkiO', 
Mazarine was unable to resist the eonfedenKv ; he liberated Cond^ 
and his a&‘iociateA, in the vain hope of conciliating their faTOur, but 
was obliged to fiy to Cologne, ’where lie continued to govern the queen- 
regent as it he liad never ijuitted l^ins. Hy Ins intrigues, which were 
now seconded hv de Retz, the duke of Houillon, and his brother^ 
Turenn(\ were detached from tln‘ confedenitos and by their aid 
Mazarine was niahled to eiifiT tlie kingdom at tlie head of nn armv, 
and resume his lonner authorit\ ('ondi , proclaimed a traitor f>v the 
liarliament (.f l*ari% threw }iiin-.elt n]u>n the proteetnrii of Spain, and 
obtainctl troni that power a hod\ of troopN. witli wlaeji ht' pursiK'd the 
court Ironi ptfoiin'c to j^roviiu e, and tniallv enter'd Paris I'urennc, 
i\iio coininaiidvd the rnyal hi'anjht the >()ung king within sight 

cd Ills capital, and Louis \\l(nev'^'d tierce ennlliet in the suburb of 
St Antoiio , ivliuh tenuina{‘'<t m tin- defeat of jus armv. 

Liieouiagcil liy tills su' ceK^, th'- jeirhameiit of Pari'^ ]>ri'claimed the 
duke ot t ti U alls “ In u(< nant'g' ncnil of tin- kingdom, ” and the pnnee 
of ('unde, ' < ommaD'h i-iiio lin t of tin* ainiies oi Piaiiee/’ Put the 
iLinger with hi< !i these appointnn nts liireait-ned the m<niareli\, was 
a^eited <'juall_\ by the rashness of t ’oinle .md tlie pnnleiiee of the 
king Poinie instigated a tunnili, in whieh sevtTal eili/tuis lost their 
h\t s , Louis ( rm- 1 hated his suhT-( (s h\ s, mi mo fin- eardmal into trm- 
poraiv exit' and w<i'. nieivd into ii)> (.ipuaf with tin- loudest ac< la- 
inuUuus No sooner was llw ro\al aiiihontv lo ( stahljsiied, than 
Miuaniie was rtn ailed arnl him slid with nion- than Ins former power. 

Luring t]n‘se i onimotion-^, thr Sj»aiiiards liad rei o\ i red inanv --t the 
jdaces whuh tin \ had pn\n'ii''l\ lovt to tlie I'leinh, and Louis de 
lluro, who gOMHU'd Spam md Plnhn I\' as altsolutelv ns Mazaiine 
did fraiKi and iii \out!it'il s'Wm<i/ii liopnl h\ nn atis of < 'ondo’s 
great militar> talrniv to hung th. w.n m * tiiuinphant issue Put the 
trench Lmiul a gMiei.il m Mai-'hal Turvnne, wlio was more tlian u 
riial ioi ( 'omh , In tompilled tlu- Spaniards to raise tlie sieg'* of 
Arrtia., and M-ued all their baggage, artiller), and iimmunition i a j> 
Kiaii). He was hirnstlf soon afi» r coin]Kdl<‘d to raise tlie siege of 
Valenciennes, hut he made a nrist* rlv r< treat aB honourable as a vic- 
tory, and even (o^jk tin* town of < 'apelle jn the presence of his enemief. 
Still the fortune of the war was doubtink wlu n Mazarine, by flatti-rlng 
the paiwionsuf the usurper ('rtiinwdb engaged England to take a nhare 
in the contest, Lunkirk, die strongest town in Flanders, first engaged 
the attention of the allies, tin* English blockaded it by sea, Turenne, 
with ao auxiliary British force united to the French umiv, he^oeg' d it 
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(a. », 1656 ). The Spai%6s sent m amy ^ y«Uef ; 
IH^^e 6j|d^not decline an engagement ; the obstinate valoar of the 
(J^^ifh/corabinedVith the impetuosity of the French troops, procured 
Um a decilfed viclory; Dunkirk surrendered in a few da>*s, and was 
j^ren to the English according to treaty, while France obtained pos- 
session of the strongest towns in Flanders. 

Peace w'as now necessary to Spain, and it was also essential to the 
success of Mazarine's favourite policy ; the procuring for the House 
of Bourbon the eventual succession to the Spanish monarchy, by 
Uniting King Louis to tlie infanta, Maria Theresa. The preliminaries 
were adjusted hy Mazarine and Louis do Haro, in person, at a confer- 
ence in the Pyrenees, and France obtained an extent of territory and 
the prospect of an inheritance, uhich soon made it formidable to the 
rest of Europe. About a year after the conclusion of this treaty, 
Mazarine died (a.d. and Louis, who had borne the ministerial 

yoke with secict impatience, took tlie reins of government into his 
own hands. 

Germany, exhausted hy tedious wars, remained undisturbed after 
the pence of Westphalia until the deatii of Ferdinand 111. (a d, 1657). 
when the Diet was agitated by lii'rce debates lespecting the choice of 
U successor. Itecent e\ents had .shown how dangerous was the ambi- 
of the Ilousf of Austria to the indcjiendence of the minor states, 
Mtd several of the electois w ished to ha\e as their head some rfSoniwcU 
whose hereditary dominions would not bi^ of sufficient importance to 
raise him above the contiol of the Diet. J^ut these considerations were 
forced to yield to moie jnessing ciieumstances ; the presence of the 
Turks in Buda, of tlie Fieiieli in Alsace, and of the Swedes in Pome- 
rania, rctjuired a powciful sovireign to prevent furtlnr encroachments, 
find Leopold, the son of the late emperor, was unanimously chosen. 
His first measure was to form an alliance with Poland and Denmark 
against Sweden, a power which, ever since the \ietoriou8 career of 
Oustrtvus Adolphus, menaced the imlependeucc of the neighbouring 
itatw. 

We have already mentioned tliat tlie renowned GusUivus was soc- 
by iiis daughter C'liristin.i. She was fondly attached to study, 
and assembled in hei eomt the most distingmshod professors of science, 
litertituiT, and the fine arts. Her favouiite pursuits were, however, too 
antiquated and abstruse for practical life, she was pedantic rather thnn 
wife, and her great learning was never applied to a useful end, She 
lOi^^ented to the peace of estphaha, not from any regard for the 
tn^ttiliity of Europe or her own kingdom, but simply to indulge her 
fmim for study, with wliicli the cares of state interferdl. The 
Swffduil^ ante felt little sympathy in the learned pursuits of their 
they nressed her to many her cousin, Charles Guttavog, 
for |he had been designed in her iafimey, bat Ohmtioa dreadad 
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to gire Kerielf a master, and she onljr nominated this prince her 
successor. The states renewed their importunity, and Christina offorcMi 
to resi^ the crown to her cousin; after some delay, occasioned 
reosonahle suspicions of her stnceriiv, she carried her design into 
execution, and abdicated in favour of Charles (lusfauis, l^ho ascended 
the throne under the title of Charles X. (a.t>. IHjA). The remainder 
of Christina's life was di‘^graceful to lier character. Designing to fix 
her residence at Kimie, she renounced I.utlKTamsm, and en^]^raced the 
Catholic faith at Inn^pruck, not hecaiise sin* deiaiied it the preferably 
religion, but because she thought it ronvenieiit to cOTiforin to the tenets 
of the people uitli uhom sIk' intMideil to reside. Her jirofligate life, 
her want of any vahiaMc inf uination, and li(*r loss of pout r, soon ren- 
dered her contcniplible in It.d\ , she inadi* (no |.)urne\s mto JwaneiN 
where she uiis rer(‘ned \'ith iinndi r. sperf, until li- i iiif.uiKms conduct 
excited general ahliorrence, in a lit <»!’ , sf^' comniandul one 
of her jiaraiunurs to he nssa^*'lnatr<l jn tin- gn'ut gallerv of I'onlalne- 
Me.iu, .uel almost m Imr \er\ ]a.‘s, iici* (v i> ItidJ), T'liU atrwious 
\ lolatimi of tlx' lao s of naiuie ami of mi to in-' perpt Hated ni tile midst 
of a ci vih/ed Kingdom, and .i c<>ntf diat pi^pird it.self on rt*fiiieiiicnt, 
wai allound to p<is> uithont fmlieial impurv , hut it excited Mich 
universil {letcstalnm, that flirmtina uas toj ed to (put Fiance and 
seel: rcfiiLO' in Itah T in re (he rmiaindt i ot Iot Iih* uas spent In 
sensual imiulgiine and liierarv coh\ ei <satiun, if <uih,i leiiii lan be 
:i['pln‘d to the Kuiioiaga ot a < ipri( nms uoinan, admiring manv things 
tor ulm li hhe h id no taste, and talking .thout lUln is u hull b)ir did not 
umlcrstand 

M’hde ChrisHni uas thus d ;,,^r x and crmnfrv, (‘harics 
X. indulged tin- niardil spmi of jus g, i-ph- h\ derlamig war .igainAt' 
Doiand -\f(ri |}i(‘ liiafli oj D'-Uj, his son 

Lmiislaus u IS f'lei((d (/> t)o ihronr and pro\(<j (o he a pimee of great 
courage and eaiMdty, 1 i e g om d m \ eial \ n torn-s o \ 1 1 the Rujininns 
and the Turks, la' fon ad tie- '^u<d<s to resign do- jdai <‘s \^l^ich 
fJimt.iMis Adolplom Imd A in I’nisMa, hut unf<irtunat<‘l\ heroin' 
lined With his nohles Hi oppii do ('.►ss.uks^ tliusdiove thoJk* 

unei\il’7a-(l tnhes to a gi m ral ii\oit. In th-* iindbt of this uur 
Ladislaus died ( \ ]} IdlH), he was sucect ded h\ his brother John 
tkisimir, who would gladly liaM' enten-d into funis widi (he jfi)urrd 
Cos-sackn, !>ut was forced to contmue tlx* war hy lim turhiileiit nolilcH. 
Alexis, cz.ir of jCussia, took advantage of tlx se t <miriiotion« to cajAurc 
iSmoletisko and ravage Lithuann. wjnle roland j(s<lf was invadid hy 
rhadci X. The prrgrrss of the S«e(Ks Was rafod, dx \ obtainrd two 
bnitiant sxtories m die fx Id, eajvtiired CVacow, uiid coTiip«]|ed dm 
terrified Casimir to seek refuge m Sih-sia, Hut the intuiting demean- 
our of the Swedes, and the rnn I nim^sncre pt rjx Iruted at the capture 
of W urtaw, confirmed the J*oIes in the determined spirit of rcfcistanct*, 

V 
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)f wKict the burghers of Dantzic set them a noble example ; while the 
ihief powers of the North combined to check the dangerous ambition 
)f Sweden. Attacked at once by the czar of Russia, the emperor of 
Gkrmajiy, and the king of Denmark, Charles, though deserted by his 
ally the elector of Brandenburg, did not lose courage. He led an army 
over the ice to Funen, subdued that and several other D^inlsli islands, 
and laid siege to Copenhagen. The city was saved hy an insincere 
peace, whicli proved to he only asuspeiision of arms, but ^^hen Charles 
renewed his exertions^ he ^^as opposed hv the rcpulilics of Holland and 
Fngland. Negof iatioiis lor jM'ace were coinnniicod under the auspices 
of these great ii.ual ]»o\^rrs, hut (Tj- th(‘y ^^ele hioiight to a conclusion, 
Cdiaih'S (le d of ail (‘pidcniie fever(\.i>. KhiD). I'he Swedes, depiivcd 
of their ac(i\e and aiiiljilious inon.ii(h, i\eie easily brought to resign 
tlieii ])r»‘t('iisio]is to Bcdaiid of the tiraty of Ohva, and the general 
(l^'siic o{ pie\(niting flic iniiioiilv of G'hailos XI. hioiig distuihi'd hy 
foirjgii "SMits, niduci'd the regeney to a<ltll^l a ]/aeiheation lutli Dcu- 
rnaik and other jinuivs 

S] < 1 ION II.—/// st'ini of /Il/'fr thr ( 'n)oj/o}nr, . 

Till (l\i] and K ligi'tiis ( oiistitiition id Isiicland \\as dl'^soJ^('^l la the 
execution id ('Iiailis I , tlio gi'.it 1 >'m 1\ td tlo- iiahuii uas dj >s.il isIumI 
with th<‘ iiMill 'd till' eivil c^al, hut it \\a^ oicenM'd la an ann\ ol' 
fift\ Ihonsaiiil no 11 , i n( indy d(‘\ nh (1 t u 1 iie n n i /d ('ia!in\ill, and 
till* ( 'tnnr)n)n\MM](h I’ai liaincnt. .i'. t hr iin on^iih lalda nnnnant (d the 
Iloiisr (d* ( 'oininons rallrd, l-Miiid itMdl in [los'-rsMon of tiio 

snjnrnK' .iiitlnaii} d’!i(‘ stati' ol atlaii s in J 1 1 land and N utlaiid soon 
ong.igi'd lli( .itirntion ol thr nru gio rninimt, and tlir\ am re / spo- 
eiall\ iiittiistid to iiiaintain the d<umiiiun ihat isiiLfland < laiined oai i 
tin fiiinni iiainln Tin* ri'Aolt (d the Iinsli, like the Kaall ot the 
AniriualM in latei da\s, aa as legaided a^ lirason agaiiMt tliL English 
]H ('plr latlni than iilxllion against tin ii |nin( soAiin^ii, tlie partial 
sun ( -s. v (la iinmgi Ills \A(‘ir aimamI as nattniial a\ nnigs.^ and the 
Us/‘ id tin [diiasi* ' Oh/ hingdoin id Itilaiid imnlr t vri \ Englishman 
iniagiin that In TMaihl hr lahhid ot ^«)^n jiarlnni of lii> lirmlitarv 
rights. Wilt (hit island to i s|.iM]sh us indrpr lidanrr. (i(nn\Arll, 
iiAAair id thr gnat iiltlmn. wlmli nnglit hr gaiiird jn a aa ar .so 
populai as i1m! nndn tak- n On tin* nrovarv ot iiriaiid, surc< s.sfuljy 
inliiguid to ii.iA( Iniiisiifapj -iin.d had InuUiiant and i animandrr-in 
duel of thr arms' 

Thr stati ot Inland coahl iiol hr imTr faAourahlr to ilio jmrposcs 
of All iinadir When Eh.irtrs I rnli'red jnto a trratv \Aith his 
revolted Insh siil.jr< ts, he* dngustid onr part v aa i thou t rom iliating the 
other; foi hr g.ne Isuh rrasmi tiisus]mt hissiticcntv He appeniitcd 
the niArijUis ot Onmnnl Imd-liniifnant, a iiohleinan possessed of mnny 
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high qaaluiea^ but who had ilie princlplt^s of tio* unfortunat<» 

earl of Strafford, and was bigotedly attarbi d to the of tbo royal 

authority and tho church, (trmnnd cotH'ili.itf'd Iru’hKjum 

and gome other Protestant leaders \Nhu ha<i refus( d to acknoo b'd^oMhe 
cessation of arms wliicli Charles had granted (o (he ni-ni^ents, but he 
protracted the negotiations with tlo'Cathehc coutt-di i ai* ^ nnut thur 
aid was listless to the ro>.d tauM*. Alarmeii at len^^th b\ tb'- 
of the J’arliamcnt. ^\hi!e the cmdt. dcrat<‘s wei. a! rln imie 

incensi’d hr the iiitobTant ordinances <>i tin ^b ( '■onniori'', he 

C(tnc}ud(‘<l a tn at S’ w ith till' ( 'a(!h-lie ]aj( 1 s at Kiikiiini ( i o. idllJb 
on the b,(<i:^ (>t a ^o-Tirral pawboi md tuil t<'b r ili-ui d ii' name I’fsli 
\\cia dissitisficd ^^!th tins j>at ill' atnui w lin li dnl n.a n 'O'-t, (o iln in 
lands oi w bn ]j tliei d< enn d tin lx ^ iiniin'th <b ! ' n d d; n L"'fe<i 
('.tilndii'' s,,u|^dif tlie siipr-'ni.e ' ii‘'t (In hd< t it a’ < ’ rbiii 
and nianv of the nnuo niod< m'o fiit«rfitind '.ii-j o , m ^ . i Hninaid’s 
Cooil faith 1 rnit I <in it i ir< uiiistam « tlo \ . i ’-ibn um d )o' 

Ivin'.iM nil till papal nnin ,o, n* n n < ( (i n < ,ii i, < i Is ' u* nn \ , and 
t )i nn-iid a( orn ■\\ is d* ]’n \ > d ''i all .lUtln i il \ \ - : f ' K i";; was 

Uinibb to as■.l^t ill III. in d' d \ - n d np the l-a t.lo d !n\. ns |o tii olht i I 
f I dio I ji;;!.sli p 11 ’lana nt a ' 1 1 ; I nn a*- ii 1 1 1 , a b i . !'• i - i d < !■ n 1.'’ 

linn of tin I o^ al [low • i impo-s;bb 

d ijo 1 1 ish soroi [jr t \\ w < ai \ ' '1 It ’ n m < 1 ' m ] ; ' ' ' 1 '/' ( i \ , lud 

i[n'apaur\ a j ow.iful bodv i-t lb' n ia > C d- 'I I i, (In 

rail <d ( diiirn aidi ' \j ' lb d I In Toitii i" aia! ii \ it* 't * *' n "nd n, r- nmn’ 

tin poA't Minn n( d 'a I'nd li' uO jmfiI t' liii n d t d 1 uiid ( > ■ t"\ d 

and on t ^ ( sfabhsb' d m ' I \ \\ ]i‘ ! \ m ii ( C i ' i ^^ ! i m i b, bcid 

bnits^ If snn< iid< I - d O' (be paiii.iin' 'H I li" U: ' i >' a ' ' n nn 

t li s id u ml ( I In Mi bd ufd s< \ I a 1 nil ] " I ( in t , r ' n I'M i ' ■ n i ow d 

lliimml (/( 1 m surjOis*.! }\< ,i lOdsrn m ,,ii h,ni' t ■! .nO was 
nniti d \'Mdi prt.i t b ' ‘ \ : d ,s m , ( d mum*. • i 1 . n - ■ 1 ' , . n .n nm \ 

of Hi f b nst.isf )(■ suid , ( 1 -- I r ' 1 1 ,, d 1 1 ' .mil ' onl I’n di' i Im n • n ' ' - 

Jl.' In si^ d J Ii d-n I' "b il la ^("M i .Oni jaii .di' : !>■ , 'M ‘^mi I - 

Ml' stX'td d In (nn II (i{ W - xnnd a i-m ' : is- ni. •’ , > d ; m di e ml' rs 

Sjniii.oU linnhMiti. ami tins pr-'-iu-.d n* b ii alni.' (Iiat 

flunenfurdi (>trv toun ''Ijnli t'r<'nn^'d p. (ii’'d finn-ml 

surrtiideitd at tim brst simuti.' n- 11' di' Incj'^ n i i .dnn 

rd pro\ ismns ami < pideniie dis» asi , m 1 1 dm • i dn ' n \ ms (" ;:t' at 
distress, but (hm A\nie rilna. 1 In, tirntdiUi-n ^is si;dni. n as ;l Oas 
Unei;])ta tmi ddn PrntnsMiut r'Mal.st'' in ''^iuirnfM ala M- f almis ef 
tin ir Insli alliis, r(Molt<d to tin pa'intimnl .it lb' in heati ij ol (In 
Iy<irdH Pro^dnll and Im’hnjuwd and *i‘' p ^d 'dl tin jmp.afmf ^mmi- 
V'!is in die sfiul h of 1 r» land rn o]m m d to ( d nju w » ! I’s MikU lf"nj> . 
Tlu Irish rould no bmp^r bf bri-upiil to pa^ obeOnmo to .i Pm t' semt 
governor. < bimaid quitted dn c^'unfi\ in despair ain! di'' '-.nt.d i.ilas^ 
haring no lunpor anv bond of union, were overf eat-nd m detad. 

P J 
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Cromwell freed himself from all future opposition, by permitting the 
Irish officers and soldiers to engage iii foreign service. About forty 
thousand Catholics went on this occasion into voluntary exile. 

The young king, Charles II., had intended to place himself at the 
head of the Irish royalists; but when their cause was ruined, he 
entered into negotiations with the Scottish conveanters, and submitted 
to terms the most ignominious that over a people imposed upon its 
prince. lie was foiced to puhlisli a proclamation, banishing all malig- 
nantfi, (‘xconnnunieated persons from his court, — that is, the royalists 
who had perilled their lives and foi tunes in the service of bis family; 
to j)ledge Ills word that he would take tlie covenant and support the 
pieshvt<‘iian form of guveinraent, and finally, to promibo that in all 
(ivil aflans. lie would conhum to the direction of the pailiament, and 
puhnilt all tcel(‘biaslieal inatt^Ts to the general assembly of the kirk, 
(^harles did not consent to tlu'se disgraceful conditions, until the royal 
cause la S'Otlaiul was rendeied d(‘sperate by tlie oveithiow of its 
gr*'at< rit su]»poi ter, the in. injuis of Montrose. This gallant nobleman, 
inuiicdlat< ly aft<‘r the i‘\<‘eutl(m of Charles I., renewed the wair in 
iS’Otland, hut w<is made pilsonn Itv the coa lUiaiiterb, and ignomiinoubly 
put to death as a (raitoi { \ n. Jti.'itl). 

Soon attrr tins tiagua! event, (Tally's landed in SeotLind, and 
found himsell a nier(' pageant ot state iri (ha hands of Aig\le and tin* 
rigid eoven. niters, at whose mei<'y lay h'*(]i Ids life and liheuy. The 
intolerance of these Ingots was not .issiiaged 1»\ tiu' apjiioach ol an 
F.nglisli army under the ('ounnaiid of (’roiiiwell, \\hom the ]>ailiament 
of Ihigland Ji.id KsMlhd liom the lush war, so soon as the tre.ity 
hetw(‘en Cli.iiles and thr eov<'rianl« i s was jiuhlished. Cii>niwell 
eiiteied Sotlaiid, hut found a loimidahle eomjtetitor lu (hiieral Leslie, 
the In ad cd the < o \ (. nantei s 'Idje 1 jiglish w ci e soon redinoal to gieat 
(lidiess, and then post, at DnnlMr, was hlockaded hv a Scottish army 
cm tlie liei^dii^ that <»><ilook llnit (own. (Aoniwell was sa^ol hy the 
fallal nal and ignoiant jueaidnis in ilie liostih' <..iinp, they pretended 
tliat .1 roehiteni ha«l destended to them, jiroimsnig a vietor\ o\er the 
stU'tariau host ot ihi' Ihiglisli, and fnmd Leslie, in di'spite of liis 
urgent F' nion^ti.nno-'^, to <|uit hi-- ad> antageoiis position. Ciemwtdl 
took ad\antage of t I jm r d< Iwmom , lie .ittai ked tlu‘ S( oti li, illsorileied 
by tlieii dise.-nt liom tin* InIK, ImTok' th< \ (ould form then lines, and 
in a hrn t sp.a e g um d a d< udi d \ntor\ Ldiiihui gh and Leith were 
ahandomd to tin' rompitTois, whiir the n mnaut of tlie Scottisli army 
fled to Ntirling 

dlijs tlefiot was la no me.ms divagreeahlo to C'harles, it so far 
dimini‘'l)ed the pnde ol the bigoted parl\, tliat he was j>erimttt'd to 
ne('e['t llu' aid ot the (‘}ns('opal roalist^, the hereditary friends of his 
family. Still the king i< It \er> Intteily the iKuulage in wlncli be was 
laid, and when Cromwell crossed (he Forth, he embraced a resolution 
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'wortliy of his lu'rtli and canso, and di^ctincerting that gencnd by « 
ha^ry march, he boldly entered England at the head of fourteen 
tliou^nd men. But the rt'sult disjippointed hl-^ expectations; the 
Knghbh royalists disliked the iS'Otch, and dctchlcd the covenant, the 
prt shyterians ^^ere not piepared to join him, and both >^ere oveia^^ed 
by the nnlitia ^hich tlie parllanunt raistd In the se>enil counties 
At AVoiei’Strr the king an.is 0 Mrt<iktU b\ ( ‘naiUM 11 \Niih llnrty 
thousand men (Sept. Ib BloJ) TTie place atl.oivtd on .ill ^ide'-: 
(diailcs, aftt r ^oMng main proofs of juasomil \alour, sa^^ hi^ ejiuse 
totally lUimd. and nought f} in fligld, the S ots < n' all (iilur 
kilh d or takt n. .uid tlic pnseie rs < la'ht thousand in iiumhi r, ^ure 
sold as ^la’i t s ti I thi' Aim rieaii j l.iiital mns t’fiaiUs wainhnd alamt 
for f <rtv-f!\ • d.t\ s in \ a nous {login s* s and amidst f )h' gn aiest dan^iu s • 
more rlian lift’i' p' i sons w ( ri nfiust.d wiili his srii,ghiit llii\ .ill 
pT' SI rved ir faithfulh , and lit fmalh (M;p(di«i liaiot in Stuhtnd 
tin !T<“'h\ (( nan ( ]' rg \ , foriiiMh all -] mu < • f nl f anal I In no . ] 1 1 s (k .iltd 
^^nh scnrii !)\ the laijlish nnn 'I Ian a^stiuhU .a Ahiidttn ^^a■^ 
d]spMs< d h\ a milit.ii V fai ( ' . tla !i p isMiis u( ic pal nh d till < aigli the 
tou!! in in aiding mo. Km \ .nidtliiN ^^<l( jMihnithn 1 m ;nst lol-d m 
gn a(' I liiiTiihi I s than thn • a' a lf]n< 

In till' iin ill (it n' flu I ]» jaildu \\as < iig im* d in a Tmi. igu 

ivai . d'!. < I in 1 1 a-M ol tin n n a! and < Minin. i < lal j m\' t i mI tin I ) iit. h 

li id hi . n I n ! d !(!i gr< i( |< ahanv h\ tin I jim 1 1 *- h tia! inn , 1 ij( tin* 

rrimiiiMii ino r< s(s (.f 1 . ligi.iii .ind af ' < ’ \i a d s ila ad: iin i 1 ( t w (a n t he 
>»iMrr tiM^h Hid the li-u-i .| < U ,ng' ha-l j’.mii|.. 1 a luptuia 
Ah. r i!m d. ath mI d’.ani 1 1 piM,, . . I n, ,,m , rh. I )it:. h .{h..ijs!n <| 

tla-MfliM ( .t stad tln-hh f , a nd t h i s ad \ . a - t m ai d ^ a pH I . !_\ njaihlaiii 

CMristitiH'Mii Midin . d the I UlIi h paihaiia irt t • . k i i 1 ..m i all) na e 

>rith Ifdl.iiid d In ir ainh . af..i laa'-iti, no 1 In! .ill 'idilhniit 

nceptiMii at (la Ilian ' a d . i h,s ;.(nni Im l/iinlMii i' ).. . aim 
(,1,\ (din ih it lla' mntiiil nii.ivn,. <( ila m < ■ 'nimMlia < .ihlis oenltl 

^f.Mji I. id Im 1 jm II liM Ilian- 

d iie ] irn'isli p tih.iiin nt d th. iihhra^id.b/ e’ \/nso///f,a 

ulin }m iia. ti d that la* gMdd- I ram \-i i A 1 in i, oi A no in a s), Miild i-n 
impart' d into brigl md t mo jO m laiglish .aal ihi' piahihaani 

o as e\l(Oi.h d ta rar.-p. all t'amino'lili - s not hnaiglit hy hliip^i hi I'Oipii g 
ta tin* <n.untr\ ('f ivhnh tin gf aiU vei*' flia gra^^lll ar niaiai fa. i ni i 

d ills (liMiigh apjniuntiv g. m ral, I-artn Lilail\ .ifb i t* d tlia J>unh, 
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whose commerce consisted chiefly in the carrying trade, their own 
country producing hut fe\v commodities. The war commenced in a 
dispute on a j»oi[it of naval etirjuette: the Englisli required tliat all 
foreign ^esM‘K in tlic Ihiti'^li seas sliould strike their flags to English 
ships of w.ii; Van Troinp, a Dutch admiral, with a fleet of forty 
sail, met Blake, tlie commander of the Biitish fleet, in Dover road. 
Conscious ol superior force, ho lefused to ermforin to tin degrading 
ceremony, and a]l-^^c^cd tlic dmuand liy a Inoadside. Though Blake 
had only liftem slops, h(‘ iminuliatol^ eommtUKfd an faigagonieiiL and 
lieuig leiiiloii cd (luiiiig llio hatth' Iq eight imue, lu* ganieil a glorious, 
thouph not .1 1 V toi\. A lierce na\.il war ensued hetwceii 

the 1 (j ]( pijlilus, It vas <01 llie w ]|ol(‘. dis.id\anl,ig( oils to t]iej)uteh, 
tliough t}]e\ \',e}e < < Oil inan<]< d fy ^mdi exielleiit adinii.ils ^l^ De 

I'uA'o and \ktn Tjonip Tje-diaihof the lattej in an engagement 
tli,il l.isti i] I 111 I e (I.i \ s ( \.i* ]t).»l),(lf(,nlMltlietonttst.andt]'eIloI- 
laiidei^ w< le f Of ' <1 1 oh(g }<< a('< li nui t )live] <'10111 w 1 11 , wliO Jiad, in 
tile mean ijiin , di^^oUt <1 tin* jiailaimeiil and n-iDjieil thi' go mo uiucnt 
of Englamk 

W'li' n S( otl.nid .Old Inhoid shImIumI th(‘ pailianieiil l-eeamt 

jealous ol ( '1 oiin\ < 11 V I . I .(ii'l d l<i 'IiihiiimIi it h\ di‘'lhin<ling 

apoitionol till ainn I’ml tin paili.iuont, it ■'Ui li u name could 
hiuly lie giM n fi> a niiiioii(\ 111 tlic lloii < oi ('uinnioiis, had lo'^t it*- 
Sole stii iiioh ilie ( ojilidi le e <‘1 [la pi opli h\ i(s oliMinai \ in n-taHiing 
the po\\( I w itlM\ 111. li i( h.i'l h. I n |^1Y('-^|M] h\ 1 it i unislam’es it \Miuld 

JlotdMS'hM II 'il hut V, , III! il ill (1 1 no m d (o p<’l p< l ii.ite It s soMU eignt V". 

Ajiaiigi\ 1 1 iiioiiU ! am I Ijuintlii anii\ \^a^ l < |i i ti d. and the soldiers 
)ejiio\ed t.u iMirjt.jjoo Ml puhin altaim d Ins luouglit all.iti s to a 
( I IS)-- , Oil (he ] ! tf h of April. I G.d 5 , (.'1 oni w <. !! ( uim d ou( (he imonlau s 
V ilh Iiiilitai \ I.e ( , , Ked (}i(‘ do.os, |tut the kf‘\ 111 his porki t, and 
1 1 G 1 1 il 1 1 ) li 1 ^ I ( iiho ne*’ at \\ III I eliall Die eou Ilcil of state w <is *-11111- 
lail\ disiiimvd alid so 1 .li \ ^\ < l e 1 lo' people of tlieil late i ulers, that 
aihiii *^0 s . 1. -.,111 lo < '1 Miir-M il fi oin aliu<)>t eM■^^ paU ut England, 
lhaiiknig him ha hm hoMnt".-. and mujia'''c 

l( N\as iiMi-saiv stdl to pieseno tile lomis ol tlic Constitution, 
hut < ioiii\\. 11 < add ma \< iitnie oii an .ij'peal to the peojih , ,uid allow 
tin m ill! 11 an 11 lit lileiu ..f ehanui, much le-,s a moie extended 
fruiudiise. he ihiieji.io a'iopfi'd a middle coursty and h\ tlm a<lvice of 
Ills ollna fS nominat'd lum Iininliid and aiity pemons on his fjwn 
uullioiifM I. |.,I1I1 a lieu pailiiiunit Tliis cxt raor<linar\ hody was 
nann d tlm B,n<hamv paihaiin nt, fioin one of it-, laiiatie nuunhers, 
naim ti Ihaj-jt <iod BiU'huiies, who rendered hnnsilt crmspieLious h\ 

• I.inlI.'H ]i ml 1 ,h kit >\k III ' Hit, rfrml Su, h « }iria,*'t in<iwtl. wrfl* di» 

(T'Hit thtU |i ir ui ■ lit >.,,■* uIhi a (. ,ll^ tr'U thro. n|ifHyir III) pnH.f. ul It* bwpg 

' »u ( Um le (jiiJ (.,0 . Ol. tialixn It Ol- 1 lutui.t- d to j>i t jl uifn , tai.-ti 

il'HUi'ii "ti a rM-'rrii. .1 j-l m ) 
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his afiVctatiuji (if >upenor saiicnty. (’romwcl!, iliulini: tla^ cunt'iuion 
n^'t so plhiiit as liaJ iRa n oijitatfHi, onUrni-ci, by his crtaitun tli.vt a 
iiiaioiiiv sliouM M){o tor .m ininiioliat*' divsnlunuiu [iml \>h('a about 
tLirt> r'oUuiUtvl to nuot, ilii\ uiu i miinuinusly ('HT'ad 

by a tile of lilU-<jllvk‘(TS. 

A iio\ I (.iikiitution Mas binio(lA'\ mIiuIi the I^;:i^laU^o 
N\.is oraiit- il lo a Lni.i I’iott ctor an-l jiailiaiuant, ami tin ( \(\'ntk r to 
llii‘ and a <‘(Oin. il of <tat(‘ < hi tlm lid]! of IhimijfH'r 

] ( '■ ( on o 1 il t'lijk tin o ith of hdclitv tn tin m o t om of jjiotin- 
im ih and \\ i'’ I'lM si' d \\ ith th^ (]i_rti!t\ ct L-nd I'l "Im in; . »>i (In 
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cunning decided tlve question ; lie conciliated the protector by hanisliing 
tlie English princes horn France, and thus obtained auxiliaries at a 
critical moraent, nliose support, as we have already seen, he paid by 
the cession of Dunkirk. Two formidable fleets were prepared m 
England; one under the command of Blake, was sent to cruise in the 
Mediterranean; tlie other, entiusted to Admirals Penn and Venables, 
proceeded to the West Indies. To justify hostilities, (Tomwell 
demanded of tlie Spanish ambassadoi, that ins master should ahohsii 
the In<j[uisitjur], and open tlie trade of South America to the English. 
Tlie aml^a^sador ri'pli* d, tliat tins was asking for Ins master’s two eyes; 
indeed, mi (her drinaml, iindcr the eireumst,nices, w'as reasonable. 
The Spanish ln<|UisHion eert.niily exercisod an uiiju'-t tu^miiv towards 
IVotestaiits, hut ( ‘lomwtdl did not treat tin* lusli Catholies with greater 
mildness; and w luni JhiLdaiid liad jimt gncii an txanijile of monopoly 
}>y jiassing tlnj Ndivi^alion Act, it sh(n\(d litth* rrgaid for ciuisistency 
to demand flee tiade liom Spam But hotli pioposal*, were in aeeor- 
daiiee with the spmt ol the turn"', and the knowbolge ot tin ir having 
l)t‘( n imnb', hrouglit b.n k to ('lomvMll a toiiMdeial'k slaire ot the 
popularity he had foi felted. 

Adtmrid Blake lir^t sailed to laglmim .and haMng oa^t aiuhor 

befol <* (In' tow 11 , demanded Olid (dUaim d s.n i^i.u tion loi the injuiKS 
wlneh the dull* of 'Fusi-ain laid <loi)e to 1 aieli^h t oniinei c* . Hepaii mg 
them'e to Algieis, he ei an pc lied the dev to j » vti.iin hiv joiatn al suh|r( t s 
from fui lie r d(‘pi t daiioiis oil the Enelisli I'kiliiiLf to oluaiii sund.ir 
salisfatluai at d'urn*', )o hnttufd its Joi (ilo .itions with hi^ aiolhii, 
and liuimd cmiv ship m (he haihoui Ills laim* spiead lliioiieji tlu* 
(Witire .Mediterranean, and no powM d.iie*! topio\<T< his ngeaiiri'. 
Penn and \ ( ii4d)li'S .attempted to tak* J 1 i-'p.m loll, tlieii < on^nh n d tlu* 
most valuahie island in the W«'si Indus^ hut huling in tins ( Ibnf. tin y 
coiujuei i*d daniaiea, Im h has i \ei since li(*« n annexed to the doimnioiis 
(>l Engloml ('lomwAl, howtxn, w.is so little s.itisth d wiih the 
c'onduv L ol tlu* two ndimials. that on (hen Ktiiin, he eonmntted them 
to the Towel dht* Liiglisli, (Inough the entile War, mamta!ne(t their 
supre m.M V h\ sea, serial ol tln‘ eolUons^ laden tlie pie-nnis 

metals from ^ontii A no i k ,t, w ( re t-ikmi oi di s( j nv (nI, .unl .nitutiie 
tUel huno'd I |\ the ]i( lou Jtl ik( ill the li.iv (il Suita t lU/. . 

These eoinpii s(s silenu d m.in\ (^pponellts Im ,1 (ime, laii sunt 


* \pnt tile le >7 - lii ^ ill. I ,o 

mill po I O’' I 111 ' I! I 't lit V V i'. ea II ( ’ .tl I n 

rimn<ler m lin tlif-tl u (hmi ♦\ In n . lU hm-. l.\ 

iiuli^ii'l- n jniMi. .Ill 'iTut 

111** /* .il ta Oh mil T- "W i'I in'* i iiiulrv in 

ilil* tul him le «-ri ninl' r ilit' r .. r I !i .ut'li 
hi' MU'ulwn'* S«ir vi'nri d .i^" Infuti (i. 

* nU rn'l liitii Uif Mil 1 '1 r I A* n n • aiu lai i -..'i. 

I't I 'J* ('*’ ui Iia! Ill liii ii'O' ti! ral'.^! ilif 


III in On ' L I .| \ nl 1 i.tl.iin: In <1 v'l I 111. 1 lifiui t 
e 1 11 e 1 I . I r lUiuii. il I II i I1\ f' run r jx I 11 a 

I I' im* ' .1 1 ill’ s( 11^ Ml i‘l II’' iiH nO "1 

ilijili illlll T j..iUl]v.'l|v |i|l|tri' III tin |mM” 
mf'i'i'-. ,ii'.l (if nl ,itri*s I'V tIi.t 

l.x’-'i 1“ ri 1 >'11111 iiT Il s ^rtli'iir L'l In rix'if'- 

rtiu! jMlIi'u •'j-ilC ~~li< J,,’ •'< I \ 
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dissatifaction pfnraded the natlnn, and ptaniphle^ccrs hittorlv ussailfd 
the protector, hotli m verst' and pr\»so’. Public attention nns rouicil 
by tile inbliii^ of p.irlianuiit on the 20th of January’, JtKdt; the 
House of (’onnuons ‘thoned its hostility to the poyeninieni, by adniif> 
tin|T the incnihers ^^ho had been pre\lonsly i\clnded ]>v the ptlvy 
council, and stjjl more by se\er»dy senitiniyinp the constitution ot tlie 
upper }i<»use. Aft'T a vain ethot to cf>ncili.i<<' bis opponents, (Vorn- 
'W'el! dissolved the pcirlianunt on die Ith fd’ I'lbruan, and resoNul to 
bayard the pfTilous (‘xpennient of ^on<rnino aloro'. Itut he eneoun- 
ttred >1011 nt opjiosition, e\en in Ins own fiunilc , I'li/alo tli, hi^ sieond 
dau^diter, kei n!\ n proaclied linn <ni lier dcino Rid, and tlie fathej , 
who jov il ]i#r f'linlK, telt Ins eii* I lor her loss sliarpi neil h\' {))(^» 

js'inprs of eoTisi K'lice A jt.iTnplif ( \\as pnldi'^htil and nnlrh (iriai- 
lated, in whkh the assassmat i<>'i <d the j'roti<tot ^^as n ('oni mcndeil 
iis an :n t of [iisdee and patriotism t hoinw i 1! n ,til i(, ami m \e! smiled 
aeaiii. i le ji\ . d in ( tmtiiuial leal, aiua\ s wore a « oat ot mat), m\<r 
sji pt t^vo su''<'es.i\ ji|wjj(s in till' s.iine (hamlMp. liad ^'Uai<)s post(d 
' X r \ \\h<'re, and sm ret aM nm s < ontin* <], )i\ wlm h Im mi^dit i s^ ape 
Ml the least alai m In sm h a t "iidit mn, hm (It a(h iniot he ronsnien d 
a lia[ipy release . it took pt i< <* mi (hi* drd ot '^iptitnlaj, ItlaH. ihe 
aniin(is,ii\ <>{ hisioiat \Kt'-ii-s<it ori « <tM and Ihinhar. Hi \\ as 
Inteuc'd wiih eria? j'omo in \\h stnnnste! Ahhm, hut the comlui t 
ol the pojiula< e M im t <1 .inctlunij: hot sairo'a p.r tlic loss ot then 
rulej h 

Icnliard ('lomvMlI li ol liitleilo ]i\<d a fh-aiL'li! h ss and rather 

< xtra> af^ouit Ide, hut on hm t ah. i s death he \Nas ai hno^^ h d^oal as 
protiator, l-.uh at Imine and a!u.- ol , w almut oppi.sitian He had^ 
bo\^ e\ er. siMii) (a.oiiond aLMiict u p o\ < 1 1 u 1 T.piiidoan minoiifv ui 
[airlianont, A\hih ‘•(ill ^nat.i daiiLZ-is no mo . d him tiom die dis- 

< (Oiti 111 ill tlo’ arm\ , ho h »s e.jUa!!\ dissativjo d \M(h the piolecti/r 
■ Old rli. parliaim M , lie .uio.rs ut(i.'d jin h,ud ta dissnhe the 
n too lory {oinmiuis and a' I n n ia had (ak* n thm imjirudent s(ep^ 
seized the n ms oj eo\e!mjont into doir own hiinds llacing deli- 
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berated on several projects, tlie military junta came to the resolution 
' of re-assemblinp the Long Pailiament. About ninety members were 
hastily collected, bitt those ^vho displeased the new rulers were 
excluded, and the delil^ciations of the rest were fettered by what was 
called hutuble petition and address from the officers to the par- 
liament of tiie corninon wealth ef Lnglaud. Kichard, weary of bis 
situation, resigned tlie protectoi.ite, and the chiet power of the state 
passed to the eah.d o( offi'^TS, at wliosc liead were Lambert, bleetwood, 
and Desforough. In the contests that followed laTween the pailiament 
and the eouneil ut olfieei tin* nation generally took no interest. It 
was a period oi complete anai(‘hv, piiiielple was forgotten, every one 
waas guidid hv his <opiiee, oi hy some j>rospe('t of pla^ ate advantage. 
All lino fueii'K of tin II countiy weie lieartily tinal of this confusion, 
aud the ilhisioii ol the I ejiuld had so completely vanislu'd, tliat it 
we e\('pt tlio"!' ^\llo \\i^h('d joj a protector, or expect'd the personal 
1(!LMi of Chi 1^1. not molt than a h w liundreds (‘ould he found anxious 
1 o icNtoft* the (. ommoiiw ealth. In this state of allaiis (leorge Mttiik, 
al tm ai db duke of \ Ihmiiai h‘, i ' sol ^ ed to act a di cid* d poi t. J had 
1 m ( 11 f Ilf Ml 'let! 1)\ ( 'i oiin\ ( 11 ith the go\c - 1 anient ot Statthim], and the 
Command of the aim\ though siispc i teal of a '^eciet .it t.n limeiit to 
the loN'al ( .iiiseC li' ( ontiiim d to hold his plaei' dm ing the prolec toiates 
of <)li\ei mid l(i(Ii,iid Uii lh*‘ ahdieatK»u ot (Im latt' i, he piolessed 
the ntnio.t .man ,\ ho a i < ( om iliat ion hi t\Mn’n the paili.innait and the 
I'higlMli anii\ hilt il lli.tl M.iild not he efleetMl, lie ih'( I.n ed that he 
would ^iip[M’ii (ho foinn i, 1" < oi^o tin ' st.ihlislimen t of a comm()n\\ ealtfi 
Wcis de.ii (" ins hen' This (hdni.itioii ga^e So much confidence to 
the op[ioiioii(' m( ihe otiKms that l•d^el\^ood found it neet ssary to 
]MMmit tin* paili mn ni to a^o ml-lo , aud tlie Kump I’ailimin iit, as the 
J loll O' ol ( hail mol M 'o oil. 'll miilihitc d w.is ignouninousl\ f( i im d, nn t 
.mud (h- hnidesi a- < lamaf nms ol tin- sedefn rs, w ho on! v t\^o months 
lutoii li id 'lopms'd It liv loilil.in Muhiiee dlio house piomptly 
111. id' US'' ol (hi p'lU.i \^lll'll It ii.id K'gainod tin' memh(is ,md 
oih('M^o^ whan II did Hot appiovo WM(' l('mo^ed , 1 )osl>orough, w ith 
‘^oiin oilici )], ,| in Cainhiit M> etwooil w.is (n(!^^lnlm'd ^^l(h 
(■' mMi 1 11, a ii'ii 

< hi tin I'l t'l f.onian ItJEn Muiik, it llii lie, id ol ^i\ thousand 
men, i Mill nn III I 1 lo^ m m li luw ods l.oinlon , he ^\as m e, i\ ed tver\- 
W !n I 0 w It !i I hi oi, at' ■'( < iitliUs i.m . m alt the t"W im on hm r md the 
I'ooplo rate: tin 1" iU, Imtihd hoatin s^ and dtn lamd tfieir mdont wish 
liu a fiei pailiamoiu L mihi i t’s arnn nielfod .mmu as ho ad\ .meed , 
hut Lleetwood s s.iMii m . vut'-d so inmdi alarm, that tin speaker wrote 


" i 'nmi rt '■!! '>11. >' « r-.w i,. l.un I I.im | win a hmit' fur ( bari*** 

Ipivii iiitiTinoi lli.it ni' ■' a.i’s.iiitfl i, i [ mO uiiloin .-ut Uj i at* h In ,ii atuJ <• u d Iiuj) 

M II . I tihl I'l.' It l!,p W ( . (1 I M' 1-1 1 ) n|.. j ti ti , 1 
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to Monk l'» liastrii his marih On tho tJlh of JVhnnuN ht- 
in parli.iiio-iit, and first eicit<d sonic suspiciau of hi** rral df^vi^'Hs hy 
rcfu-'ing to take tin* oath r-f ahjunitiori against the Smarts, dirr pur- 
liaineiu traai to enihritil him mih the eiii/'ii^ of London, hy si Hding 
him to an( ^ome inemhers of the unnnn>n eounei! t"t r<^olung that 
no tai<s --iKtuld hf' paid until tin jiarhann nt n.i-.filhd. M<'!!k per- 
fotlin d this d!s^igreeal)li‘ du( \ hut nnno di.u. 1_\ all. t nt-ucihd hiin^^lf 
to the < If V. and ‘^eiit a h t t'T to I'n. ‘^p.-ok* r, thmaiohiiL: a ili^''ohitif>ii 
of parliann lU and a rn u (Iceloui W hih* thi'' h if- ; nas liucelv 
dehatid, .Monk tot)k tin den^ivt "ili ]» ot nitiodin ini,' tin’ old (\flud(M 
mernlai^ ].> ^^iinhln gaiin d a 1 1 rum pin at n)a»ai(e 

^ ho til' 1 , fii <d M tri h tin I ,■ n : Ta iiann lit < oj,, Ind <| its 

to tin* gn It jo\ (tf the nainai nd * in o Jloii'. .i} I ■ iinu-ais in* t on 
till. iJath o[ April In tl.r IJif- t i! Laliih. rf liiadi a d- ^p* i ile (tlcOt 
to plane li I in VI It at tin In ad t'‘ iin .ii in \ f*ul h\ ^I ■ ai L - | i ninp! i tude 

aiui ^ l^n lir )e* u <is tak« n pr tv'iJn 1 il'd » lit til '1.' d’-n i 

M Inoi tin III ^\ j'ailiLnnir, < n'^ mi- loth <0 mn, i md InsTt^r 
hoUMMier It u a^' inallifi-st that tin i>\nl’'!v)nd iii 1' ipii^Mid(ralie<' 
that llin ii]i!\' (]Ui vtinii iiMii.iinitM t I I '• di ( nh d XNa^. i ' tin I < tiaih>^ 

II -^Inajld hi n vtnn d w nil I'l h'litt I oiuii M -n ’ 'I In laiitiMnsn 

unim t iiiia ti 1 \ < liovi n, p. 1 1 .pv In i aiiv. it w <n' ' 1 h i \ < hi » n imp '' 

‘•ihli to tiaim teiiimmln diM uwnai '•] v^ ! ( li wndd ,i,,f i.ium il 

tin ''^uiiiln n fig It inK oi Inishh pattiiv 

< hi lie J'.hh id Ma\ . tlm d IN 'ai w hn h ! ' ■ i ' d h^- 1 ! a to’l (i 

\ I a) . t h (! h s ti lunijih Hit! t I ntia I d I I'lidnii, II a ^ n d io 

tin tilt mhi rs of [nil liaint litmhi I h riT'. 1 i'l • 1 \ I , li’ hi N n a'ni nfnoif 
tnihm llnnmnad p( I’voi s mi h"! m immii -1. 'h > M-tN witt 

^tri NN d n 1 1 ii fha\ ( I S, t hf liM, v< d- ' "1 ill d o tl i, ' n I ' ' N ' I'l! Mllig 

III • ' M \ ( hui< ]). th* air 2 ( '-■ -n ' di d ’> idi n ja'i.i' mi- ’I'm iinai a ( h 

‘v'l 1 M Mil 1\ I [iM-i h V I m:- nM,]ir n'i I - ^lv, ,n h' ' o n. "i ■! i ii- i nmult 

oi IJla \ M ' ( n liMi f liMi ' In \ MiMll'i 

[11— //i-M;,, M L'/i t J-"iu fK /h-ma/^Ma f> th 

it r, h - . <nh 1 ( ’'A ) * L ' ^ A / I 

I t NN niMianli' Ml! had h an "pp'ii lurni n id iMnh riiij.: fiiiMflt 
pi'piiha .aid hi > vnh|M t^ hap]i \ , av < dial h ^ I | , tint' i> vi ali i 1\ oiu’ 
w h I I an d ID nri I.iiiu ntahl \ i I ns In - t uh asui ' ^ piMn iv, d n\ i tl . a Imn 
ai tin 1 1 gn id 1 s and their a<lln rents ue imli i d i \( . pi - d )i mn tin n t 
(d ladtiiiriitv and n riUi d , l>ut ]i jtiImi nn as Uit ■ 1 t n t In- ' hod par 
liaiimritars h aders, and inarn nf ilniii ririiNid inta lamoii I'MlfSin-.- 
ti( al all n as, h'lvv t N 1 r t:an t" dj^torh tin iiariiiMi v o| i In n itmn, nn In n 
a ne>^ prirliiiirmnt Was US51 niidt d, in whn.h tin* epmi npal and mvahni! 
party Lad a triumphant majority An act was ]»asscd, leipitriiig that 
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CTery clergyman sliould possess episcopal ordination, declare liis assent 
to everything contained in the Book ofA^Jomraon Prayed, take the oath 
of canonical obedience, abjure^ the solemn league and covenant, and 
the right of taking up arms against the king under any pretence nhat^ 
ever. About two thousand of tlio clergy /ejected these conditions, and 
resigned tlaor benefices, mther than do violence to their religious 
opinions. Th(' ejected clergymen were per^^cuted >^ith unnise rigour; 
•evere laws were onaeted against conventicles/ and a non- conformist 
minister was ))iohll.it(‘d from coming uitlnn five imlcs of a corporation. 

The inariiage of the Ling to Cathciine of Tortiigal, when his suh- 
jects lioped that In' would mako a Piotestant princess his queen, and 
the sah' (»f Dtinkiik to the Timieli inonaieli, tended still further to 
diminish tin* roval popularity; and a wai e<jiially unjust and impolitic, 
nndertakrn ag.iiiist tlie J)ut(h, coin])h‘tcd the jiiihlie dissatisfaction. 
Hostilities weic comimmced without a formal declaration of war; the 
laiglish seized si'vmal ol the l)iit(di eolonies in Afiica and America, 
especially the pi.ivima* (>fNo\a Ihdgia, whitli Charh's m honoui ufhis 
hrothor, named th(‘ state of Ndwv Voik. Holland was at tins time 
rule(l by tlie Louvostnu oi ^lnl(‘llt iepnhli(*an party, its luaid, tin* 
(clehralial .lohn !)(' Wilt, who, with the title ot p(‘]l^lonat v, eii|<i\ed 
alinort dielatoiml j.ouci, fean-d that Uliaih- might mak-* sume idUnt 
to restoie William III , puiire r)t ()raiig<a to tli(' ollhv of -.tadtholder, 
wlneli his amestois had eiijovi'd , and to a\ett lhl^ danger, enfeu-il 
into close alliance with fiame. 'flio peiisiuriaiv lound, liowi'Vei, tliat 
lie must rely upon his ow n icsouk . (*ut a j^ouritul flut ; 

the laiglish exetti d thi'm^(d\os ^viih (‘(pi.il dilig< iie<‘, and a turioUs 
engagmiieiif took pkc'e upon tin* const (d' liolland ( \.n. Jllti,')). \'ie- 
torvd(‘clared m la\oni ot tlio Ihiglisli, moie tliati tlin ty (d i]i(Mmrm\’s 
s]i]|)s W(ae taken oi d( vtio\ed, and the wlioh' would ]Uohah]\ ha\(' 
fallen iiad not tlu> ])iiisuil heen stopped h\ the (aeiMght oi (Ouaidie.^ 
ol (lie duko of V(uk, who had heen ereatrd loid Jngh-admual ot 
iaigland la hi^ hiotlna . • 

1 lie )oy oecasiouMl hy this \iel(>rv ''<is diinuij''ln'd 1)\ the lavn'os 
ot the grt'.n jilagnc. whii-ii swi'pt awav s. vent v thousand l itiz. ns'"<d 
l.ondon in tlu' (ouim- of a y<Mr Dc Wnt, m the nuMii tiiur, lAcited 
himself to icstorc tin- maal jx'.w. r ol tlu Dut.h, l,c Itunied an alliance 
A\itli thu knuj; ot Dininaik. juoiMntal aid fiom I'hanee. and soon sent 
out II moir powntul Hurt tlMii (hat whuh had hern drf, at. d Hut 
the English shll maintainul their wmit.d supeiiont\ , and the Duteli, 
(llfih(‘arteiu‘(l hy u puatud defeats, hugan to murmur against (he go^eln- 
meiit of the grand pens,ouai v S-aua Iv had tlie j.lague cease^ wlu n 
London was suljedtsl to a second e,ilamny, a dreadtul tire, which 
raged for four da\s, destnaed four hundred stieels and lanes, mdudmg 
thirteen thousand liouses hut it is lemaikablu that not a single life 

lost hy tlie conflagration, (ireat discontents were excited I»v the 
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Biveritj wah wliich the nonconfonnUti were titeatcd in Ilwgiain? auB 
Scotland; about two tbouAiind of tbti .diseontcnrtod, m \N*stonv 
counties of Scotland, had rwou^se to tnn*, aud ir<MR‘\v«<l (lie c(>\i nant, 
but (bey wrrc ororpowtTcd L\ the roval lung 's aiui ihcir ni^uirutinti 
puniihed wilb remora^k'ss crucify. One o^tlu* first stijoikirion'' made 
with Charles oit his note^imir wa«^ fhnt he sliouhi imt disiuih ilu 
grants nhieh Cromwell ln^l ^nen In his folha\ir‘> in In land. Ihit .is 
many, *f liotnmst of these e^tatt'shatl been tnttt^iu d fm ihe .lUachm^Ut 
of itiC propin tor^ lo the ro\al c.ui‘'*\ it was 3ieeess.ir\ tlmt s tmccom- 
pensatitm 'liionm be inaih to (he ‘'Ulh-n r*'. Aftm a lonir sfiuj^^^le, (he 
best iirr.m^naiit nt lh.it wa» peiliaj^ ]‘'»s>ihh‘, umh i the t ii euimt.nse? 
was cfTet. led by tin Ait nt nnnt .iinl (Inm^'h iiMin of tlnta' who 

bad been dispnssi d (. onij. lane d of iiiiii^in't , the isl.iini w.i-, ^(mi, d 

to lran<{tiillit V It ^sas fa^t p < om i me ks jo w-j)» nf n . In ii ( iie uii w lAe 
jealousv of ihe 1 mulish ji.ii li.mi< in joiMitnid ( on-nidi ioMt' 'lis'r< ^s, by 
jnohihitinu" (he iiiiji"i tatnoi n| Iipli < a((’n ' hih- (h- s( ( tr! uin''t.iin es 
emiMirip">id die Htiiph -.toMO niiienf dii J-* nsMii.o w 0 ( in n( lait 
a II' w thil, whieli <ks{in\»'l V, \(Lil \<vmIs ,i( ill-- nn-nih nf the 
'Jdamn V. n din id '^lieei nrs'- ni'-ulnd r-atMn"\ith and rUnnmdi and 
loi srvi ral w ' ' Ls rnd. tiiumj-limt in tin f ii mn. 1 \ ii ](id 7 ' Th' 

txnn "! a ]ii .n <• at Ih-di di'"'i['.»nd dm a’.iini loit al the Snnn' 

time il«' re.iM d (he di^^ lOit, n(, "( dn rai:.di>li iia! n oi , lAl dia' 

tin jiredicalll \ "I die j\inL: had (\ll.lll^(^d die IltaM)!\ alid lllf do' 
f xj'o'-t d til insult ami 'Im^n n e 

dill .unhitnois ] 0 «i!t ( (> nl I .Mills \ n he a 111 imw to < \( ife a< nil il 
id.iini . his pi isiai.il 'ju dun ^ ’>11 Inm :im all* > tiMiiK oj j, ^ p. ..jd* the 

sph mloui of h.' t 'Uit d i//h il do mdooti md < haiin' -! di- fa- inois 
lord" of I 1 am e into ,i l"-d\ m( (hi im-u "uh - i \ o iiT i mn to m di n It.nl 
r \ < r hi Ml S' ' It in iin "h 1 11 f ' 1 1 ' j < ^11 1 la d- .n li ' •! i 'hi 1 1 p C ' •! .‘^p ii n 
I einm di.i 111! d tlo '^jMnfsh \* dni him' - ,1, i udit 'd io lUn tlo d oj(;Ium 
t t 1 doll p la Ills !n ' t ii.ai 1 1 i^'M .n • 1 ti md; diat imn ih s i im Id 1 iiio: U 
. i'I(, 10 / (" (hi ( 11 ^ Mil ■ ! J o ,ih 00, Old dl it il IS <po > n sluaild ii.n 
pr ' < d' la t of It ' 1 mi uit hiodiei, do rdi^jaiti/ >•! a s, , mid ni.irji i.'o. 
A nn.i .0 la ol A Us! M i. pm i n r > /• lU o| '^p.uip aS a \\ 1 .ik w t m.m, 
Mjtiimv ^o>Min'lh\ lui t -'III. a (nimm |isui!, 0 iim d Null ink 
w lio IN as im-r e aiiM' iis to - lo i h tin /r 0 w di ' - f Iim - t li.m t ' [n <0* < t 
‘ ihi' Jnoiial l h\ l.'Ojl- Mil- ltd I land' I ■) at tin In .id nl ,i poiMilul 
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army, and found the Spaniards almost wholly unprepared for resistance. 
The principal towns surrendered immediately; Lasle, though a place of 
considerable strength, capitulated after a siege of nine days, and IjOuU 
secured his conquests by entrusting the repair of their fortifications to 
the celebrate<l V.iuban, and garrisoniijg them with his best troops. 
The Dutch neie alarmed at the prospect of having their frontiers 
exposed to' such a powerful neigii])oiir; they leceived succour from an 
une\[>ected quaitcr. Charles 11., either jealous of l^iiis, or eager to 
acquire pojmlanty, concluded a delensne alhanee between England 
and iJollaiid (a.i> ItitiH); ijjid Sweden soon aft(T concuried in the 
treaty. Louis found it necessary to Vop slioit lu bis careei ; be made 
pea<‘e witli Spain, retaining a great ]) 0 itiou of Ins conquests, wliich, 
however, were not sutlieieiit to (onsole linn for the linlliant piospects 
he v\as compelled to resign. 11c bad to enduie another mortification; 
the Turks oik'C iiioie became lorinidalile, under tlic adimiiistration of 
the viziei Kuj)roell, and compelled tlie (lermuii emperor to conclude 
pc‘ae(‘ on terms highly iavouralfie to their interests, and tliey wiested 
the important island of (\india tr(un tin* VemUians, iji spite ot the 
('fibits made by the ITeneli monarch to sa\e the place 

Louis saw that liH dt'sigiis on the Netherlaiid^, and his ie’i('nge 
against Holland, could not he accfunplislied witliout tin- actne paitiei- 
palion ol England. Knowing tin* profligate liabits ol'Chailes. wboic 
court w'as a s< eric of extravagaiu'e <ind dissipation, lie (saielmb d a 
fiicict tiealy ^Mth (liat inonan h, in wlinh it \^as agreed that U'limh‘s 
should recHM' a large pi^n^ion liom I.oui^, in utuin fin A^lli('h lie 
should 1 u-ojit-rate in (he eonqu<’st cd the Nc-theilands, jmopegate the 
(.’iidiolic tditb 111 bis dominions, and puldielv .iniiouin e Ins (‘(m>eisn)n 
to tliat ic bgion I' lance and England eoiumenet d tin ^\ar 1)V arm- 
iiousU outraging the law ut n.itions, laans^ w itbimt (lie siiado>\ cd' 
a ])i('ti-\t, SI i/ed (be dm b\' ol iairraine , ( 'liai les atleiiiptc'd tin* t apiure 
of a rn'ii I )iadi lb < i, lu-loi i* lie Iiad announced hm dis'>at)sla(‘tioii w itli 
the lecMit (leaU The Diiteli Aviut* wliollv unable to lesisf this s(arm , 
at smi they mainfain- d tlnii (qiialitc, but tlie ainiit s f>f I'dame bttre 
down all opponhfUi. l/uiis emsm d llie Uliiin*, a<l^ancHd to Elieclit, 
and bud lie jmi d-l,i\rd tin te. ungbt ha^ e coiufueii d Amsterdam. 'ITie 
Dutch popula(< ^-nnd flu 11 lage (ui tin- unl-u tunale peiiHumar} , to 
whom tluw iirijimllv .itti iliun-d all tin ir ealainilies. Juhu de at and 
hi8 ItioiliM t 'aim Ini^ w( It' Jill s{mI, but f r* tin \ emild Im luought to 
trial, a tiamimiimb burnt iiiIm tin ii piis'Ui and (nir llicmi to pieces- 
Wilhain 111 , pniiee "1 thaiige, >\a> immediateU vboseii stadtlmlder, 
his cxlioiUitioiiMcM> ed (lie sinking spirits ot (in' Hutch; tlicv resolved, 

pUrrti in )»* rt'i'O i>i i tu-Mviiiiifi w u.i Ima ' f\<n (la> (idvl in las lmn4s auJ jotir 

fwlilmsif’d iufu iM A tmn ul ' ^(>1 .pici II uil tas r »'t 

o’lglil, tanl iKT. " lo revtrr Uk' mijui lia> | 
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that rather than snlimii to diagnicoful ternia, they would ahnndon their 
country, seek their settlements in their Eiist Indies, niid re-estahlish 
their republic tn eouthem Asia^. lx)uis soon found the results of this 
determined spirit; the empcTor» thoroughly alarmed, sided with the 
Dutch, and inanv of the northern (ierman states tollowed hif-c^^anipic, 
lndecisl> e engagements were ft>ught at sea; but the cornjuestof Cob^gne 
by tiie Dutch and (Jermuns. intercepted the communication bet«et‘ii 
France and the United iVoviiK't s. in crmserpiejice of wIikIi I.ouis \Tas 
compelled to witlulr.in hl^ turee'^ and abandon lus conquests. A more 
important cliange was the S( ces<viou uf ihiglaml , ( 'liai les, distr{ sst d 
for want of mom v. loaded with (1< ht, and rendered anxious b\ the 
prrtgress of ]‘uhlie <iiseonient, i'oneluded ]>eaee witli Ibdlaiid on \ery 
tHjuital'le eomlitioiiv { \ v 1<>711 De then otVered his modi. (tion to 
the (‘ont( iiiliiig [>owei^. 

l^oun siirproed all h^ur^ po hv the iiiagnitudc of his (lloits. hut 
tliev did not produc(‘ an\ < om sjanidiiiLT result, and lla‘ desolalion of 
tho I‘al.iliaati‘ h\ Marshal d'uronno excited su< h general imlignation, 
that Ivans lailad Uharh s to disM)hr tin- parliann nt h st it should 
hirce ns soMUt'ign (o dot lar«* war a;:ainst I’raitct'. d'li(‘ war was main- 
tained AMili gri at ^ur^ dunioj tho onsuing (am])a]i;ns, it was tui llie 
whole iasourahlo to tiio h'l < m li, lait the rapid pro^r« ^s of I.-ans ]ji 
tin ><.Li D>77' ‘touted s(» much alarm, that the Fiiglish paili.mn'Tit 
addre^'sed the kiii^ to ( on< lade an otbiisn^ and dtdeiisiw allMiiee 
with J lo]J,ind. < li.ii Ir-., how ( \ M , had ''old his neutrality , and w on Id not 
ah.'indoii lim {-‘msion to pioinoi. « tther tin honour orad\anamo ol Ins 
kingdom, lait li' (iied to com ihatr' (he nation Iw gnnur Ins rm i o, (In' 
ciiiugliti r oj (lit duko (it ^^lIk, in m image to tlie ]ii .meoi Oi iieje. 
Ijouii I oii; iiiut d ins V u lon-'ii' i ai mt uninti rnipted k\ I'ngland until 
the I )a(i h sou^hi j>' ae. on aiu turns, and a tiuits was (oinlad»d,it 
A niiegm a i \ o 1 1> j. b\ yy ha h I i tnce .a quire 1 an men asi^ ot po'*, vj 
danguum to all tin n» leiihourm,: ■^lat* s. 

'i tio ]( a!ouv\ ot (h< Iviglisli mitton at the i xaltation oi amaljong 
rt gai d< d as ilur natural < many tin i'*e]ino tliat the natioiu] honour 
laid I ( en a rita ( d and the f. ar «>t the design ip the eouit to * ^t.ddj di 
the K miish rMajion .md arkitiary powt'r^spnad a deep gluoiu oyu 
Kngktra], and disj>o>Ml tho people to hUsjnnons that led, tlaua to 
beroim* the dupes of ila’ yih-st lIn[el^tors ,hn( as the aeeuunt of tia 
erm hies pr.u'tised on the covenanters in N- itlaml » m ih d nio^it .d mu 
and iniligaation, the (lire, kingdoms were louseii to smlden fn it/v he 
the annuuactment of a popish y\>>t A wakid nnpo^toi, nanad ritu^ 
dates trarned a talc of a t onsptraev bv' the d. suits tor (la* sulnusion 


* s,. , f r ^•(lLlr‘ » t\ rri liJii']* a I f ' r -'1)4 llin I w In, a 1 i u, n rliji 1 1 i !■ .1 f i. - • , 'j * 

jinu(t»t>t Or.Mi^f aiitlii Urni!^ r< j*-' tf -nil' TD , rer ovneirT aij-Ut^ae t" '!» I -'[i eit-jj th'' 
W 1" ii tojii iImI iht roni V Ini i <" *,iri , Iki*. ‘lili li 
lurviualp, III * 1 Jirrt 11 (lie* vktix { 
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of Protestant religion and tbe murder of the king; bis narrative 
Was improbable, confused, and contradictory, but it suited the temper 
of the nation, and it was favourable to the ambition of some designing 
men, anxious to obtain power at any hazard. Before censuring too 
severely tlic credulity of the nation, wc must remember that a plot for 
the re-estal)lislinient of the Romish religion really existed, hut it was 
formed by the king, not against him; many Catholics, aware of the 
king's secret attachment to their religion, and encouraged by the duke 
of York’s open profession of it, indulged hopes of the speedy recon- 
ciliation of lh(‘ Biitlsli kingdoms to the Holy See, and several enthu- 
siastic ]i1h.is<s in their letters were eajiahle of being distorted into 
4*oiillniiation of a ])I.ui foinicd to accelerate such a consummation*. 
The inexplicable niurdi i (>f Sir JGlinondbury (Jodfrey, an active raagi- 
stiafc n bo li.id taken Oates's depositions, completed the delusion; to 
d»niy tilt' re.ilify of the j»lot ^\as now to he rt'putt'd an accomplice; 
even to doubt ol it was criininal. Sc\eral (.\itbolics were brought to 
trial, tht' e\]dence against lliem w'as a ti^sut' of jialpahle falsehoods, 
Imt, in the lieii/.y of th<* moment, evt'ry ahsiirdity leceived credence; 
they weic eomlemiied and (‘\t-cnted. Tlie pailianmiit at the same time 
]»assed a law excluding fiom both hou‘5es all who would not swear that 
"MIh' saerifici ol the ina^s was (lamnahle and idolat i ous,” and it W'as 
witli great dithi nllji (hat .iimveeption wa-^ made in fav our of the king’s 
biother, the duke ot Voik. Tlie io\enan(ers in Scotland ^^’cre driven 
to sm li despriatinn b^ tlu se^tTities ol the royal govi'miuciit, that they 
inuideied Ai(hl)i^hop Sharpe, and hiokc out into ojKUi lebdlion. 
T’Jieir K^olt was sii[)[)iess( d, and llio^e wlio had sh.ired in it, or who 
w ere hiLspei (e<l oi la^ ouring llo' ^ lew s of (he covenanti'rs, wuie punished 
with leiioiiseless eiuelt} It deserves to he remarked that, dining this 
turl)ul('iit jniiHcl, Jiehind, to the great disciedil of the popisli plot, 
Continued pi-ifetlv tianijUiL Stdl its name ivas diagged into the con- 
trov('is\, and it lent a title to pait\ 'I'lie supporters ot tlie eoiiit were 
nanu'il Torn*', iKiin the Iiish roblx'is, who, under tliat name, hanisscd 
tlie (.’loinwcdhan sitlhis, tlic I(<ideis of tlie opposition were denomi- 
nated ^Vlllg^, the appellation of tile fiercc'st of tlie Scottish covenanters 
(a |) IGlil ). A bill exclude the duke (T York from the suecesston 
passed the t'oinmons, but v\as njected by the Lords, Charles seized 
the moment when the violema' of his adversaries disgusted the sound 
pait of the nation, to dissolve the [larliament, and to summon a new 
one to ass< mhlo at (Kfoid. This seeoml parli.imeiit prov mg refractory, 
it was sudduiU dissuhed, and a declaration v indicating the king's 
jiroccedings was ordtuid to Ih* lead in all churches and chapels. 


^ 1 liifl e- rnjwcirtin ilii‘ tuM iMili llm Utirrn nf On* firm m< lun to fti/r naUmial ddiisKio, 
1 uni t \'lt ui.no \ r' t.it » tj On lii.ki' it \ Mj-k lindni luis ^»]1 dwtriltfil tin {ilut ii* 
u utiglr Imr 

’ .*snuic Lrtnli liuTv w»i*, Uni da'iLcvl auJ Urcweil wiUi In'* 
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Charles won the support of Ihe clerpv, by rigorously enforcing tha 
Act of Uniformify and jK*r»ecuiing sectaries, and at (ho wime time 
those some of the most piiant lawyers to Ik^ judges, Dy these means 
the doc'trincs of pa.'^5i^e obiKlienee and non-resistance were re rived, 
and the heneh and the pulpit Beemcd to contend with each otlie^ 
which show should most zeal for tlic nnliimted power of the erowti. 
lie next assiiiled his 0}>ponen(s with tloor own weapons, the spies, ihe 
informers, and false witnesses, whn Imd hem (inplnu'd hv tlu' popular 
p.irty to establish the renlit\ of (lu- poptsli plot, were n«w’ enlisted 
against their former }Ki{r<Mis, aiul ga^e tlieir jk rjured support {a (oie 
j>arty aa freclv as th<’\ had done to another. J he spmt of indej^en- 
dence still reigm-d in flie hearts of the eili/iuis of London, luit, ini 
the most llnnsy l('i:al pretext-, the capital was drj)rl\ed of ils (li trier, 
and the po^^(^ ot tlie eorp<»r<iMon Mituallv trans{eiT<d to the king. 
Jhe ptfpular haders. not tlish« irt<’ned, Ituno'd a jdaii of insui na’I ion ; 
tiiev wen' hi (ra\t‘d hv one ol tin ir pait\ Li>rd 1 low aid, who had l»een 
a leader, heeaiiie .i w it ness against Ins a-sot lates ^ s< m i ol id’ tiieiu ( re 
Hied. coiideniiiMl, and e\e( un d , hut the \i(tiins host’ fate e\nt( d 

most sMupathv WtTo tie- pojuil II Lor<l Hiisscll and the Mituous 

Algernon >idio \ . 'The duh<' ol ^ otk was 1 )o\n plac nl at the head ot llie 
lo\al <'oiiiu i|s. hut (diaries sikui Ixm aiin' w i-ai v ol his hrotliei's \ i olein 
arul hignti \ . he IS ( \ I n said (■> Irn o in< ditatod a ( h mgr in (In* go\ ( rn- 
nient, nrnl itu adoptinn ol p-tpul n im a-n i « s^ w h< n In' dnd suihh iilv 
{ V t) ItiLo' in g ^\ itlnnit s( I oiig suspn 1, ms ()} jinivon It i\ as siipposni 
that sfuiio of the \ io!( nt ( 'ath'oi< - .ni n h^ d to tin tlnkt ol ^^u k perpi - 
tialMi that (nine ^^lthout that priii' ^ s Kmn^hdgt (>r ])ar( u ipal nm. 
hih' ! 'ii;j|,ind IS tli'i- ( Min nlv( I at h<mn , its f'Ui ign inl* r< 

( ra w h tli\ in eh ( i' d i'V I Is pi .) Ill eat' s,. \ < n len w lio i lannnn d (o he 

the poiisnon r of ih. i i< in li knij loans \ I \ thus h nl lull ojw* to 

gratih his anihition , In* . 'OitinnalU t nl ne d Ins Ijonliers on tlio most 
ji n olous prf tmi( ■ s wlnh >pim and I loHalid w ere ('>0 ak, and tlie 
(ornninn 1 nipna loo rmn h hai.isstd h\ othf r ein niK s, to (.hn k his 
jmogn ss 'lha Imipmor L'“]">ld la llagtaniL \iolating the pn vih ges 
<•1 ills Ifmiaaiian ‘vuhjM ]ro\-dv(d a fornndahli' revolt, it 
1 Hauled h\ ( '(Hint Tek' It, a h‘ tdf r posst sang gn at f ouiagr and ri solu- 
tion, and In eaihd tlo' lurks to tlie assistaiu O of Ins eounlMiiuii. 

hile th( se alio s W( ra ravaging Sih s,a, tin- Sultan ^IollaIllnH d I N' was 
]irepaimg ono of ilw' iimst torimdal>h‘ arinn ^ that tin* I Etonian (inpiie 
had <ver Sant against ( 'hristandom Leopold, eoiiviiiercl that his own 
rtsoiirecH w^re not equal to tin* crisis^ entim^d inlf» close alliaiua witli 
the vshluatul Jediu Sihieskn who, in tin* war l^-id he<ui raisid 

to tin throne of i’olaiid. 

Befeire tin- Polish h m« s rouM l>e rompletod^ the Turkish arm\, 
(‘omniandetl hv the grind \i/,hi. Kata Mustajdia entrred Ausini. the 
duke of Loriaiiie, who coinniainied the imperialists, was unald to 
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MAftt me progress of tlie invaders; they advanced rapidly^ and at length 
bid siege to Vienna. During several weeks the city was vigorously 
defended, but, at length, its fortifications crumbled under the heavy 
fire of the Turkish artillery; the suburbs were destroyed, and the final 
assault was expected every moment (a.d. 1GB3). The garrison, 
reduced to despair, was about to resign all thoughts of resistance, 
when the banners of John Sobieski, approaching to their relief, were 
seen on the lull of 8chellen])erg. Kara NIustaplia led the main body 
of his forc'^'S to meet the Pole^, while a body ol twenty thousand men 
attenijited to .storm the city, liut the courage of the garrison was now 
reviveif and the conjidcnee of their enemies abated* the assailants 
were re]>elli‘d; a panic seized the Turks; they broke at the first charge 
of the Polish cavali y, and fled in such confusion, that tliev aliandoned 
tlieir artdlci v, haggag<% and tKasures. IAtii the consecrati d banner 
of Nloharnnied became the ])rize of the \ictors, and was sent as a 
tropliy to tlie pojie. Leojiold, m cons(‘(|uence of’ this decided triumph, 
lecovetcd po‘'Scs'5iou of Ilungarv. hut Ins ingratitude to his ileiiverers 
was as sigmd as their meiits. 

Janiis Xl\ , liad raised the siege of Lnxemlairg when he heard 
of the advanct of the duik'', d(*clcirii)g lh.it in* ivould not attack 
H Chilstiari piinee wlnle < 'hrisleiuhnu lUidf mid.mgmrd hv the 
invasion of the intidels. No soonei. lioucvei, had N.hirslvi’s >alour 
crusheil tin- Nlolianunedans. th.ui la* rein ued his agi^n ssion^. vSpnin 
was thus piovnkt'd into a war n hi( h it hail not Strength to sujiport, and 
a liasty peace coiitlimed Ivouis in Ins eomjuests. 11 is na\al power was 
sleadil) increased at tin* saini* tune, lie humbled the Algeinies, coni- 
pellcd the republic of (ifiioa to submit to the most degrading humilia- 
tions, and did not e>en s[»arc the pope Put while his amhuion was 
juovokmg the resentment of Eurojie, he weakened Ins kingdom hy a 
disphiv ol ferocious higotiy, at the moment w'heii idl its stiength was 
requirt'd to lesist justly-provoked liostility. Tlie religious toleration 
of the Huguenots hud been secured hv the o<llct of Nantes, v’lhich was 
designed to ht' perpetual; Louis, after the death of his wisest minister, 
the virtuous Lolbert, revoked tins edict, and attempted to impose his 
religion on Ins subjects by the sword He began by issuing nn edict, 
outhonzing Huguenot children, above seven years of t»ge, to (diangc their 
religion without the consent of thmr parents; tins pernicious law 
introdueed dihsinston into the bosom of families; children were enticed 
to ingratitude and disobedience by the arts of clciieal kldnapperB who 
OTers]>iead the country, llie parents were next persecuted; they 
were excluded from all public employments and the incorporations of 
the tiades Uribes were offered on the one hand, punishments were 
inenaceil on the other; apostacy was iissured of reward, and the pay- 
ment of conversions bcearoe n heavy charge on the state. Finally, a 
brutal and licentious soldiery was let loose on the hapless Protestants; 
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dragoons wore sent as missionaries among them, and the edict of 
Nantes, their last Bocurity, was formally revoked. Exposed to all the 
cruelties and horrors that bigotry could dictate, or brutality execute, 
nearly four hundred thousand of the Huguenots abandoned their 
country, anti carried into lands hostile to Fnince their wealth, their 
conimereial intelligence, their manufacturing industry, and their desire 
of Vengeance, The accounts of their sufferings pulitishcd by the 
exiled Huguenots in Eiigland, Holland, and Germany, aggravated the 
hatred of Fnince, which nus y[)reading through these c<uintries, and 
accelerated a general nar. A league nas fornnd by all the princes of 
(ieiniun> to nstraiii the (‘ncio.e hincnts of l.ouis, and Holland 

juiind It as prinei]*.i]s , SumI.ji, 1 )ennnirk, und Sno\ were afterwards 
gainei] anil a sinhltui revolutinn in iaiglainl placed that courilry ut 
llie head of the coiifederacv. 

Jann II '-iieeecded to t!o la'jlish Mown (,n the (hath of liis 
hi other ( iiai hs , In* euininenei il lu^ i<!L:n h\ tihi lal |aoiiiis(*s, winch 
groMiTMl Inin gMtera! ]'()|'iil.n i: \ . Moh\ ith^t nniing Ins o|n'n adhesion 
to the K'nni h (hutch, ami lim goiii;: to nums ^\uh all the cuisigns of 
ic’gal iliginfM Hut then wei<Miian\ lii'^ectiitenlc d spirits w ho lamented 
Ills .U’ci ss'on, and tin sc w, ct- (1\ m-tigated the duke of Al onnioiitli. the 
natural o{ (’haihs ll,t’> asseit Ins irmthi r’h nniiruioe, and Ins 
own eonsMpnmt ih.itu to tin- throne Moninoutli was a w<ak, 'sain 
man . lie readilv ad(‘pa<i tiie sJh III-' and in ('oiiM rt ^^Itll tlu^ tail of 
Arg\ha prepared for (In' s! m idiamaais unasion C'f N'otiand and 
iilngland ArgHf, >\ho was tin* tnst, r< adilv t fleeted a iamlmg ill 
Sotland, hut soon h.mid that the iouiuin >sas not so ripi for pvoIi as 
he had lulmved. ^uIr<Mlmhd h\ ‘uipMnu f(»nes. In attempt'-d to force 
ins way into the disailtMid ])art of tlie svestiTii countns hut his 
follo\\eis gradual! V ahandciin d him, he ^^as taken prisoner and sent to 
Fdnihmgh, where he (\]n.ited Ins nnpnnhiice on the sc dlold In the 
mean tune, Monnmnlli had landed m the* w e&t of ICnglamh when he 
was re(MU'cl with great enthusiasni Encouraged Ity the pioofs of 
altarhincuit he rcxciw-d, he ventured to attack the royal army en- 
camped at S dgemoor, iieai Hiidgewatcr. But the cciwardice oi l.ord 
Grey, wlio commanded the Inase. and the mcapacit\ of Monmouth 
hims^'ir, pro\ed fatal to the insurgents; tliey were routed with -^reat 
slaughter, and their unfortunate leader, after w'andenng uhout sc-vera! 
da} a in great distress, was takc-n prisoner 

Janies II. indured the unhappy Monmouth to degrade himself hv 
a mt-an sujiphcation for life\ and then informed him that his oflVncc 

* grvRl Iiftiiii.-vH aiiit hf w ft* untlhl^ U< f^rfuTin ulfj- •• I Ih’ 

inliTpi<lit » on ihf K’Alfvkta 1 b** t-int tilw'^HT 'thenff htm fj> r(*rn w Iio «t<I 

louchtU widi piiT.ur fc»p«sl Iwf U*t’ Ticlmi* tiw oif ibf> wa* ftt ioijtli 

Dt>blc WiJirit?, strm k liini tJjrre Ooh'* itithuiit , nirrrd fftnit his Ixxlj 
uhI ihrti threw winle U>r die, (Wlcnn|r 
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Irw too great to be pardoned. The cruelties exercised on all 
suspected of having shared in the insurrection, bj the inhuman 
Colonel Kirke, and the still more infamous Judge Jefferies, were 
shocking to human nature; they spread general consternation through 
the western counties, but at the same time they excited a spirit of 
secret hostility to the tyrannical king. Encouraged by his success, 
James resolved to dispense with the Test Acts, by which Catholics 
were excluded from the public service, and, finding the parliament 
opposed to his views, he dissolved that body. Eleven out of the 
twelve judges asserted that the dispensing power was an essential part 
of the io\al jirerngativo; and the king, fortified by their opinion, gave 
several jjlae<^8 of tiust to Catholic lords and gentlemen. The lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland w'as entrusted to the carl of Tyrconnell, a 
jealous adherent of the Romish church; many of the Catholics, ^Yho 
felt that their religion was the cause of tlieir lieing deprived of their 
estates, began to look forw^ard to the repeal of the Act of Land Settle- 
ment, and several of the inoic timorous Protestants sought refuge in 
England. Their rc[)resei)tations, and the tales of horror related by 
llie exiled Huguenots, filled the nation with a general hatred of popery; 
the king, however, unconscious of his increasing unpojyularit} , unwisely 
dcpiived Ininself of his (‘lilef security by (juarrelling with the Church. 
He comnicnecd by endeavounng to open the doois of the universities 
to Catholics : more opposition was ofj’ered than had l)e( n anticipated, 
but the king jiers('veud, and a Patholie. nann d Parker, was installed 
into tlie p^e^ule^ey of Magdalen (Jidlege, Oxford. 

Although there was rnueli dis^-ontent in England, no project had 
as y('t been formed against the king; it was hehewed that Mary of 
J\Iudena, James's ijuecn, would never li.ive any children, and the nation 
was disposed to wait <juieily lor the accession of one of his daughters 
l>y his tnrmer mariiage, both of whom were known to be strongly 
attached to the cliuuli of Ihiglaiid. Marv, tin* eldest daugliter of 
James by Anne Hyde, was inanied to the prince of Orange, who w.is 
eng.igcd m sujtporting the hheities of Ihirope, and the Protestant 
religion .ig<\inst the ambition and bigotry of Louis XIV.; she wiis less 
pojiular m England tlian hei husband, to whom she was known to be 
fotully attached, and it was generully believed that she would relax 
the laws agaliist Protestant dissenters, if ever she came to the tliroue, 
in Older to gratify the attachment of her hushaud to Preshvterian 
principles. tSlic was, however, childless, and the national hope of a 
Protestfint successor to the tlirone centred in her sister. 

The Princess Anne, nfterward.s (jueen, had been educated In the 
strictest principles of the Anglican church by her maternal grand- 
father, the celebrated earl of Clarendon. She was married to Prince 
Heorge of Denmark, by whom she bad several children, all of whom, 
except the duke of (Jlouccster, either du*rl in tlieir infancy, or were 
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itill-born. She was the farourite child of her fatlier, and notliin^ 
bad ever occurred to interrupt their affection, until ncarlj at the 
same time James’s queen appeared likely to give an heir to the 
throne, and he himself became involved in a contest with the Church 
of England. 

Anxious to relieve the Catholics from the civil disabllirics under 
which they laboured, as a monarch of the same religion as themselves 
must naturally have been, and at the same time desirous to obtain the 
support of 80 powerful a body as the Protestant dissenters, in the new' 
course of policy which he meditated, James published a new declaration 
of indulgence, suspending all the penal laws against every species of 
dissent, ainl soon after issued a proclamation commanding it to be 
read in churches. The legality of sueli a command was qiiestiom d liy 
the prelates, for though royal declarations iuid been read in eliurelies 
with their s^inctiou during the preceding rtign, considerable doubts 
were entertained of the king's power to &iisp(uid the ]>enal laws, and 
in fact, sucli an exercise of the ro>al authority had ht^cn pronounced 
unconstitutional by the best l.uvseis of the kingdom. Had tin* 
declaration related to a less rdiiioxious niattiT tlian tlie virtual 
abrogation of the laws against non-coiifonnity, wlin'h had*1>een only 
procured by the most vigorous ciortions of the liierarclii, it is jirohahle 
(hat the king's orders might liave been oheved ; hut it was iinwist- to 
call upon tlie English prelates to undo their own w'oik, and to jiro- 
claim in the churches that they had hitherto pursued an t'iron<’(»u8 
course of policw. It w;is also known that t)io gieat majority of (he 
English dissenters, far fiom heing grateful for the kl^g^ fii>onr, liowid 
his edict of toleration with suspn jon, helie\ mg, tliat it w.es not inlimdcd 
to serve them, hut to advance the cause of poperv. 

Under these eircumstanees six hishops, m conn rt with S.incroft the 
primate, pn’pared a rernonstiaiiee in the lorm of a petition to the king, 
which stated, in firm hut rcKpccthil hinguage, their reasons for n fusing 
to comply with Ills injunctions. Winn tins docuim nt w'as ['resented 
to James, he was so violently enrag(‘d, that he ordered the pr< lates to 
be arrested on the charge of ha>ing uttered a seditious lihel, and as 
they all refused to find bail, they were committed to the Tower. 

At this crisis the queen ga>c birth to a [nitioe of AVules, nml tlie 
absence of the archbishop, impnsomal in the Tow rr, who rmght in virtue 
of his office to have been present on the occasion, g.ive rise to a report 
that he had been purposely removed out of the wny, lest he should 
detect the king and queen in their attempt to impose a spurious child 
on the nation. This monstrous tale wju* studiously circulated ; and 
though the queen’s delivery had l>een ns public as deeeney would 
permit, the story that the prince of Wales was supposititioui was 
received with equal credulity in England and Holland. James at fir«»t 
paid no regard to the report# which were in circulation, but when he 
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learned that the prayers for the young prince were discontinued in his 
datighter’s chapel at the Hague, he remonstrated very strongly on the 
subject, but was forced to rest satisfied with excuses so disengennous 
that their fallaciousness -was transparent. 

As the king, according to the constitution as settled at the Kefor- 
mation, was the head of the English church, it was impossible to 
aroid some collision when the monarch professed a religion at variance 
with that of the establishment; and though such an evil might be 
endured for a season, the members of a Protestant establishment 
naturally shrunk from the prospect of being governed by a continued 
succession of Romish sovereigns. Tlie birth of a prince of Waleg 
forced men to take into serious consideration the position of the 
Church and the country, especially as it took place at a time when 
seven prelates of the Church were persecuted hy its head for defending 
what they believed to be the proper privileges of the eskiblished reli- 
gion. Such an anomaly was too glaring to escape notice, and James 
exhibited extraordinary weakness iii forcing it on the consideration of 
the country. There never, jicrlaips, was a trial vliich excited such 
interest as of the seven bishops for the pretended libel contained 
in tbeii ])etlU(>n to the king. T'he b(‘st lawyers in England were 
engaged on each siih*, and the question Ixasvecn prerogative and privi- 
lege was never more ahly debated. The tiial lasted during the \^hoIe 
of tile day. In the e\euing tlie jui v nere desired to retire and consider 
their ^euiict. TIk'V remained together in close consultation all night, 
without fire or candle , great dilVenMice of opinion appears to have 
prevailed amongst them, ior it nas not until tim o’clock on the follow- 
ing monung that they pionounced tlie ae(|uitlal of the prelates. 

''The moment the verdict was pionounced," sms the carl of Cla- 
rendon, who was pr.'sent, " tlieie was a wonderful shout, that one 
WT)uld luivv thought tlie hall had cracked." ‘'Tlie loud shouts tmd 
joyful iicelamalious weie," as su John Reiesby expresses, '‘a rebellion 
in noise, tliough not in intention." Prom London the tumultuous 
sounds of joy txteiided rapidly into the country, and a well-known 
expr(*ssiori ot James is piescrved, on hearing acclamations, even 
among tlo' Kuhliers m his camp at Hounslow. He was told by hts 
general, Loid l‘\ivcrsbam, of wliom he had inquired the cause of the 
noise, tluit it was nothing but the njoicing of the soldiers for the 
acquittal of the bishops, “Do }ou call that nothing V" he replied, 
“ but so much the worse foi them.’' Bonfires were made, and the 
bells of the clmrehes rung not only in London, but in the greater part 
of the country towns, afi soon as (he news of the acquittal reached 
tlicm, although the strictest orders were given to prevent inch pro- 
ceedings. strong was the general feeling, that though ievoral 

persona were indicU-d at the next tessioni for Middlesex for riotwa 
behaviour, yet the grand jury' would not hud bills agomit iheni« 
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though they were tent out no le*5 than three times. It i« stated 
further that the churches of London were crowded on that forenoon 
with multitudes, eager to pour forth their gratitude to God for this 
great delircrance. “O what a sight was that," says Nicbolg, ‘Mo 
behold the people crowding into the churches to n^turn thanks to 
God for so great a blessing, with the greatest earnestiu^ss and ecstasy 
of joy, lifting up their hands to lieaTcn . to sec illuminations in every 
window and bonfires at every door, and to hear ilie l>ell3 throughout 
all the city, ringing out peals nf pn for the wonderful (hdiveranre." 

It was in the midst of tins ]»opulai excitement, and most probably 
in consequenci' of it, that the prop'ct of a revolution wan first formed. 
In order to form a right estimate ol tins great event, whieli fi»r in arlv 
half a century became (he great turning-point ol IhirojHan j'oln v, it 
will be necessary to t.ike a briM retriispect in order to ( Vpbiin (lie 
position of jiarties in Kngland. rioni tlie time <d' the Itest.u.uion, a 
party consisting of a few nobles and a >erv large body of country 
gentlemen, laboured to introduce so much of the pnneiplt s of tiie old 
Commonwealth a.s consisted in stiamiiig tin* powi r id the ( r<iwn, and 
tlie ecclebiastu al pn\ib‘ges of tin' rsl.iblisbment. '^lle^ wen- at first 
called tile purit<iiiu’,d, and .iftirwards th(‘ wing ])m(\, lion wfro 
animated b\ a per tu t horror fd popen', oi of an\ thing wiueli M’cmed 
'ipproaclung to it, but the\ wcie nnut' favcuiabb' to tlie I’loteslant 
nun-coiitoiiinsts than to the e])is(’<ip,il < lergy. and (heir main sijength 
rested on the supjiort of die !'r()t<‘st.int dl^s« n(tIs ]'’x(e]it in hatrr d 
of popery, die Koglish p< opb^ of that da\ luui little e*uinininil_\ of tiad- 
iiig with the wing leaders, the rignl rule of the pirsloiern's in the 
time of the ('ommon\\e<ilth and ( ’romv>i 11, w In n the mo^t innocent 
amusements were stri( dy [indiil.iit <{, liad alienah d the b»vM i orib'rs, 
and tlioiigh they wcie rallnd round the wings for a time when the 
perjunch of 'i'itus Gatos and his usmm i.sti s liad filbal die nation with 
fiensclesM teiror, tin* re action against tins d*dusifui liad reducid tlic 
party to more llian its toriner wc.ikness, and it iiad fnuml little suji[iort 
out of doors when an attempt was made to cxdudc James from suc- 
ceeding to the llirone on aceoiint of hi- ohiioxmus rtdigmii Another 
reason for tlic small amount of popuhic favour enjo\ed by tin- whig 
party was the notorious fact that manv of the bs'uiers in spite of tlinr 
loud professions of patriotism, accepted bnh<‘« Iruin fon igri j owers. 
Some took money fr<uii IJolIand, olhets from France, and not a fi w 
from both govemments, excusing sucli conduct (o theinsidvi s by the 
neceisity of obtaining foreign fiup[»ort to resist the prerogatives of the 
crown and the many advantages of position enjo\ed hy the court party. 
The more ardent wings had raised a udadlion against James to give 
the crown to the duke of Monmouth, and the case with winch that 
rebellion was cruihed seemed to prove the extinction of their power 
•I ft party. certainly undervalued them, and had he not taken 
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measures wLich constrained a coalition between them and their riraU, 
he might hare continued to despise the English vhiga with impunity. 
Matters were very ditierent in >Scotland ; i)re 6 l>yterianism was there 
the favoured religion of tlie nation, and prelacy was scarcely less hated 
than popery. So far as the important question of church govemment 
W'as concerned, the Scotch weie whigsand something more, hut James 
and his court made little account of Sc-otland ; they had taken no 
warning from the fate of Charles 1 ., which had hceii decided by a 
Scottish army. 

A far more powerful parly was kno\^n by the names of prelatlsts, 
cavaliers, or torii s, it includeil the great majoiity ol the nobility, the 
entire body of the ch-rgy, a large jtioportion of tlie countr\ gentlemen, 
and in gemual the masses of th(‘ agricultural and labouring population, 
so far as tlic latter wcic capable of foiming any opinion or selecting a 
part\. Their great principle of union was to su]>port the exclusue 
supremacy of the Uliurch ot England, and to extend the influence of 
tliat sovereign in his capacity ot head <<f that church, their rallying 
cr\ was ‘U'hun'h and king/' in which diurcli came iiist not only in 
name hut in reality. Jhoni tin* ver\ moment of J<i]nesN accession the 
tones luund themsdves iii an awkward and fahi* ])o^itmn. They liad 
long taught the dnetiim* ot the dniue light of kings ami passive 
ohedieiice (o the will ot th** s(»V( r<‘ign, demmnelng .ill leMst.incc as 
sintiil ; hut \\lien tie* nmnauh le*gaii to ex( reive hiv picrogatives as 
head of the (hiinli, in a v|nnt of (linat !iostilt(\ to tht* principles on 
whicli tie' (hur<li had h<M n estahhsle d, the\ found lln'ms(d\es itnolved 
in diflleitltjes which ('veiy day hrcanie mer(‘ emhaiiassing. The trial 
of the Insliops was tie* ciists o| tie ii h'Valt} , it was not unjustly 
regaid(‘d as a kind ol doelaiateui of war hy tlu' monaich against the 
national (‘stablishrnent, and .ill tie* fiieieU of that c st.ihlishrnent felt 
(lieinselves ( oerct d to lake measures fur its deti net* and piotection. 
It IS trui* that the adoption of sin h ineasuic'^ was a Mitual abandon- 
ment ()l tie* chxtiiiK* of non-iesjst.iuce, and so far <i concession to the 
]»riie qT V of iIk m old ad\ ersaru's^ (he w higs , heiu c tie* first inovenicuts 
of tie* tales to jnm in uniting the prim'c* of Orange to Liigland were 
sluw atel unsteady, and lie* must fur wheli they looked was that the 
piiie'c inight act as nudiatoi ht tween the king, tlic church, and the 
nation 

\\ <* have ];r\( (o examine tie* emiriei tern In-tween the position of 
lie* king u| lingiaiei in n lation to the g< m ral polities of Europe. At 
this |ii 110(1 tlu arhitrary designs ol l.uui*^ XI \ , h.ul excited universal 
distrust, ami alliaii''e> wire secretly lorined to res^t Jus designs, whe- 
tle r co\ert or a\owed, to tlie different districts and territoncs over 
whu'li he sought to < \tend Ins sway. Enplaiid wa« prevented from 
joining in tins coaliiem iml> 1 >\ tlie strict .illianre between its monarch 
and Louis, and hence the ign of Juiuea was odious to tlie princes of 
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German?, the bontes of Spain and Austria, and mn to the pope bint- 
&elf who bad been harsh! j treated bj the French monarch, stripped of 
his teiTTtorT of Aripion, and menaced with farther injuries. Holtaltd 
was still more deeply interested m detaching England from the French 
alliance; Louis had openly arowed his intentions to destroy it* inde- 
pendence, and if he had procured the prorated support of the naval 
power of England, the I>utcli would in all prolmhility have become 
subjects of France. The combination of parties hy which the prince 
of Orange was invited into England, had little unity in itself, and 
might have been dissolved in a moment if Janv'S had shown a dispo- 
sition to adopt omeihafory measures and regain the friendship of the 
tones and churchmen, William wa^ well aware of these cl reams tan ceit, 
and made the most vigorous exertions to take immediate advantage of 
the AVhilst he was thus engagrd, the invasion of w’estom ^ 

Germany hy l/ouis XIV wirliout the formality of a declaration of 
war, and the fetirful ravages ]u‘rpetrat<‘d hv the French in the Palati- 
nate, excited universal alarm ,ind indignation throughout Europe; the 
Matf‘S of Holl ind immediatelv ]dared their fleets and armies at the 
disposal of William, he srt sad with a poiverful armnmcut, and OH the 
5th of Noi emlier, KilMl landed safldy ,\1 Torbay. 

The perplexity into whieli all parties were thrown liv the landing 
of Wtlham was almost ludieous, at first he was joined by so few 
partisans (hat he began to tinnk of n turning; then on a sudden the 
nohles and leading men of England flork-ai to Inin fiom all quarter*; 
the favaurite nffleers of James, ()inse who were solely indebted to him 
for rank and fortune, even his fivonrite daughiei Anne, joined in the 
general defection, while he sinking .it oin e into despomieney uhandoned 
hi8 army, and after a brif f d* las in l/mdon fled to I’nince. It ih unfor- 
tunately true that the prune ot than;:'' ni.ide use of many dislionour- 
ahle artifici's (o (errify the unfortunate inonari h and induee iiim to seek 
safety in flight; but Janies seems to ha>e .adopt^ai t)ie fatal resolution 
ofahandonmg Ins kingdom, in the l*eli< f that tlu' (mniplnated emlxir- 
rA*smeritJ of jiarfies would lead to Ins rei'all, and that returning nt the 
head of n French nnny he might vet triumph over nil his cncinies- 
Confideiice in the power of Ivouis XIV Imd heen ln« bane from the 
beginning, and his eoniurtion with that detested monarch vras the 
principal cause of Ins dsing an exile. 

William assumetl so much of rosal power to summon a consen- 
lion to rt^gulate the nfluirs of (he natitoi, TInee jiroposals were made 
to tbii body: first (bat terms should he made with Jaine*, and the chief 
ndmiiii^tmtion entrusted to the prirn-e of Orange ns lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom; *ccondiy, that (he flight of James should be taken om 
AO Al>dieatioii, and a regency proclaimed with the prince of Orange at 
its head; nod thirdly, that the throne should be declared vacant, and 
William and Mary elected king and queen of England. The firit 

Q 
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p^onsX wafi the raoet acceptable to the consistent tones, including the 
primate, Sancroft, and several of the bishops whom James had so 
rHently prosecnted, but the great majority felt the absurdity of turning 
a king out for thu mere purpose of calling him back, and it had already 
passed into a proverb tiuit ^‘the worst of all revolutions was a resto- 
ration." 

In the consideration of the second proposition was involved the 
question of the Icguunacy ot the pnnce of Wales, which nobody really 
doubted, but almost everybody atircted to deny. Tliere were however 
great practical difbcuilies in n cognising the infant prince ashen to 
thecjown; it ^\as tol^rahlv e<*rtain tliat James would not consent to 
reside in Franrr, and send liis son to l»e educatt*d as a protostant in 
England; the princesses Mary and .\nnc uere naturally opposed to a 
plan wiiieh \^ould ]ia\e dej rned tlnan of tludr fondly elienshed hopes 
of wearing a (Town, and Mblliam Iiad taken pains to make it known 
that if a vcgtmcv sliould i)e det(Tmin(‘(l upon, somebody else must be 
sought to exercis(‘ the functions ofiagcut. 

hi fact tli(‘ circurnstanees of lio* tiino rciuiricd tlie third plan tbo 
only one to Ik- ad<ij>t(d, but llif ina)'Mitv (»i t])os(‘ wlio voted 

for c(mf(Mniig th(‘ cioun on W'llli.nu and Mar\ did so ^Mih umlisguised 
rtductaiu'c, tiH men sulmiitting to a n.uniul uccrssilv d'lie suhsetjuent 
efforts ot dames to retovn hi'i doniiiiioiH by llie aid of Irenil) arina- 
meuts conipit ImI (lie alienation ol the lingiisli pe<»pIo from Lis cause, 
while till* ( o\\anIice and im apa« if y he displaM'd in heland, partu ularly 
at the hatfle of the ho\m', L d to lie utler nun of liis unfiTtunatc 
partis, ms in that (oun(i\ Louis \\a> lutiiself nijui ed by lus efforts in 
favour of tiu dethroiUMl king, lus jutile atreinpts to invade England, 
his inlrigucs to provoke insurreetions, ,uid ius eontiiuu'd menaces of 
conquest, piovoked and kept alue .ig.uiist ium tin* flame of popular 
Ifidiguation in this countiv, and iiidueed tin* ])eoplf‘ to hear tlic brunt 
of expensive I’ontinental w.irs, in whudi Engkmd was very remotely 
uiiil mdiriitlv eon('eru(*(b for the nine purpose of lestraining his nrahi- 
Uon It was in tin same way at a latt*r jieriod that Napoleon's menace 
of invmling l' nglaii<l, excited a spmt aiuoiig tin* people vvliieli led them 
similarly to bglit the huttle <tf eontinental Europe, and puv its sove- 
reigns for mauitaunng their own independence. 


Sk^tios IV. — htntVii! Ilifforff of Kuropt. f rvin thr Leapuc of 
Aupiibitrp (o t/h' fontuition of thf Urand Allimce. 

Tub domestic history of England, during the reign of William Ilf, 
if to remotely conmvteil with the progrew of the war to restrain the 
ambition of Louis XIV'., that it will be convenient to limit our atten- 
tion to the former before comiueiiciiig the narrative of the latter. 
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8»Tml parties, as we have seett, joined in cffi^cting the rerolutida ; 
•cawely kad they succeeded, when their old jealousies were renewed 
wiA agjrra rated furv. The .St^ottish convention made the estahlishwint 
<rf Preshyteriaiiism an essential jMrt of the si rtlement of the ciown ,* 
the Protestant seciariaiis in Knj'land were (iius encounij^iHl to hope for 
some niDvlifn'otions in the discipline of the Kn;;;lj^h ehunh; tin y did 
obtain a general toleration, to the great dwgust of the tory or liigh- 
church Ireland renuiuicd faithful to rlanien, tliough ^Vdltam 

not only odereil ^\ealih and dignity to the lorddn nhorint, Tyreonnell, 
bat promised to se< ure the fafiiolifs m their civil rights, and give 
them one-third of the thiirehes. 

Hut tlie Ihofe-^tantH. who had ^o recently hern secured in their 
lands hv tlie Ac ts id Serth-nn nf and Kxpiainifion. const o ns that the 
justice of their titles v\ ouhi inu U ar a v < m noid sc t Miinv . and dreading 
that, undei aCatliolic inoiian h and a ('atiedn parhanenl, these aifs 
might he n {realtiUxihilv took tin ai ms, and atoiud I'-r iheir deiiMency 
of numfhT liy martial v igmir and a dainig ‘•pin!, i le \ t' it that under 
Cromwell they had noa thmi j M Cs'.f SSO Ifl S hy the s\\ ni (1. and hv the 
Jsword thf'v vvcie resolnd to ictaiii tin in Smuh el (hem icntiv.d 
guenihi hands, and se<nir» d lie c'ountrv , oilo is ihr- v^ i lo niseU i s mta 
Londondinv, Miinislv jihui and otln i e irrison t 'wie., rsalveil to hold 
out until Old t ouiil at riv e lioin Lnu'land d.iiin VMtii a Mii i(] Frcuicll 
force, [nmaad'd to Ireland, and «on\fiied a pailiannait in Duhlui. 
The Act ot ^etth im nt was repe.iled, .nil all lli< ri-Oesfants who 
faronn d or n-re supposed to lavoun the pi ne'e ni (hange. were 
declared irudlv of hii:h treason Jhit in the in* iii tun*, the .idhenuits 
ot llie aleiu.ited monarch h v^l het n juined in N..tlee! !*\ (he loss of 
their leader, the hravi‘ Vis<ount Cundic, w h » li in tin ariiH of 
victory The 1 1 ij^dilaiid< rs w ho f*!l'0\<d his stand ml d.sfo rs- d, and 
the Jacointe p.irrv ha<l no person d siillh a nt Hitlmine to eollcM t 
anotlicr army daimn hegaa his op^naiions in !r< land hv the siegi' 
of Lomicmditry, it was nohlv <h !< ndid h_v the inh tint mU, wlnjse 
religious entiiusnihui more ihun sujipin d tin ir dc In i« le v in inaitial 
diBciplme dliey were, however, mi the point oi sniking luidtT the 
joim sufferings of fatig’-ue and farnui'*, when a reinforet nient nnived 
from Eneland, with provision and aminuintion, upon whieli the 
bciiegers abandoned their undertaking 

Ere James could recover from this disasU-r, llie duke of Sthomhrrg 
Undfld at Camckfergus with ten thousand m< n , hut as tin* operations 
of thU general were too slow for the imputience of the junfplc of 
Englftady William followed with a eoiisiderahle n infon enient, and 
bailed to meet his father-in-hvw The hostile armies met on the 1st 
of July, 1090 , on the banks of the river Ikvyne ; the skill of William 
piQcured him ft victory, which the cowardice of Jann s rendenui 
dftOiMTe; he fied from the field of battle, and scareely halting in 
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Dublin^ hasted to take shipping at Waterford for France, abandoning 
his feithfiil subjects to their fate. The Irish, though forsaken, did not 
despair; they threw themselves into Limerick, which William imme- 
diately invested, but was finally forced to raise the siege. This failure 
was, however, compensated l)y the success of the earl of Marlborough, 
in Munster, wlio with five thousand men reduced Cork, Kiiisale, and 
some otlier jjlaces of less importance. But Ireland W'as not yet sub- 
dued, und William entrusted the completion of the task to Baron 
Gincklc, wlio took Athlorie almost in the presence of the Irish array, 
chiefly through the negligence of St. Kutli, whom ].-ouis had sent over 
at the request of James. Stung with remorse, St. Ruth hazarded a 
battle at Aughiim, but he was defeated and slain. The Iilsh a second 
time sought slielter in Limerick, which Oinckle once more besieged. 
All partu s w'erc now weaiy of the war, and a treaty was concluded at 
Limerick, liy which it was stlpul.ited tliat tlie Catholics should enjoy 
the same toleration as in the leign of Charles 11. ; that they should be 
restored to the prndeges of subjects, on taking the oath of allegiance; 
und that Uh many as cliose to follow the fortunes of the late monaich 
sliould ])f’ transported to the contimuit at the expense of the govern- 
ment. About ten thousand men took .uhuntage of tlie last article, 
and, under tin* iiame of the liibli brigades, were taken into the service 
of the king of Jaanci). 

AV illiam tiad, in tlie mean time, hrcoinc di.sgustoJ with tlie consti- 
tutional jealousy of the wings, and liad sought the fiiendslnp of the 
torle.s, who weie remarkable foi their zeah>us support of the royal 
])rerogative. But a .s<inguiiiary act ot vengeance, the massacre of the 
.Macdonalds oi Cileiicoe, under ciicumstaiices of great tieachery, 
brought so much (alnmi on the new’ gov eminent, that James began 'll) 
entertain some liopes of a restoration. The Macdonalds had recog- 
nised tiic new government a d-iy later than that named in the act of 
parliament, hut as their allegiance w;ls formally accepted by the 
authorities, they h(,‘lieved themselves in pejfect securitv. A railitaiy 
forc'e was reeeiy^al Into their glens without distrust or .sus})leion. But 
iu the de4id liour ol the night, the soldiers, pursuant to previous orders, 
rose upon tluir ho^ts, set fire to the houses, aud sliot down the 
wretched inlialatants as tliey attempted to escape from the flames. 

This atrocity extittd umveraal indignation throughout Europe; 
the I'rencli king hopul tluit it would (‘iialde him to replace James ou 
the thrcuuc , and had he i>een able immediately to triinsport Ills forces 
licross the channel, tlie liberties of Enghmd and tlie crown of Wiiliam 
would have been exposed to serious danger. A camp was formed 
between Cherbourg and I>a Ifogue; twenty thousand Irish and IVench 
feoldicrt were prepared to Invade England, and a powerful nary was 
equipped to support the expedition. Tlie whole was frustrated by 
the TalouT of the British seamen ; Admiral Riusell having formed a 
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junction witlj a DafJi R<jua(!ron, attflck^ tlif French fleet off Ln 
Ifogue, burned several of their men-of-war and transports^ and drove 
the rest into tlieir harl^ours* James beheld from the shore tins anni- 
hilation of his hopes^ hut could not forbear cfpressing his adnnnition 
of the valour of his former subjects’ 

Tlie death of Queen Mary ^e^i^ed the hopes of tlie jacohites. ns 
the partisans of the Stuarts were called; hut instead of open rehrlhnn, 
they resifdved to remove the king hy asHii^.sjnation. The )dot was 
discovered, ami the nation was so disgusted with the intended tha- 
chcry, (hat W'llliam was restored to all his former populariti Kraun 
this time to tlie accesdnn of (^tu<a n Anne, there js litlle w ot tltv ot 
note In the duinevtie lii^tory of < hi the <!(atii of ()n duke 

of GloueeNter, tlie la^t 1 }n ir to tin ( i ('w n. an m f was parsed 

hy whidi tlo' iveiitual sii, ,, ..[on was v, |thd oii Siphia, dm hess 
downg^T of lIanov{-i. and lo i io im. beiTiu' Ihotesf mfs (\ i>. 17 ^ 1 ). 
She was the graiid~d lUi^ht. i <d Junes 1 , hv tlit' I’nmass Ui/alxih, 
married to thr nnlritinati (ImI'-i palalim' l*,irt\ ainin.tMfos hit^uan 
till' whi^^s and tnin. wma ..la isioiialK violmf, ami ^^^Hlan^ 111 was 
not abvi\s on iho host nt tl■rIll^ with his pailiaimnf 

The 1 anporoi 1 ^ opoM, ili-'hiad id tin* league *d' \ n;::;^sbu r^’' \^[lS a 
pririec id’ frrrat ahdiTo s va|li,.,p liowMri otfoij, ],\ irml(\ ami 

blg■l^r^ J'fi< ti^dt [he ( lio { <.l a * on!, dual \ i-n manitanmi;; 1 1).* );hi ities 
of I'inr- he tiainpb'd on the piivdtge'. of h;s ilujiLMiiaii Mihieets^ 
and pus. uiffd fh. I’fotostaT.'s )tij| (fi<‘ <,\ ( i iln-.w (.j (ha Talks at 
Vianna and tlir snl's, .|iiu't < ipim. fJ ItoToad' lift ilu d .sc’faileiiifd 
w I ( la 'Uf an a!b . and fh . . w . i ( 1 o: . . d ( o ‘'iil.m 1 1 in s] h jj, , ^ I am is w av 
not daunts d h\ ih. powu of il'o !• i;'m , lo a^^un^^i| t\‘.)aimiesm 
Fiamlu^ suit i f h II 1 fe ' !o I k tl" >[»am nds in t'ifaloina .ind, to 
foiiii a 1. urn r on (h- v, J. ,i ( iu , ia\ d thi r.daiinale mih 
h 1 e aie I s a ( a d \ f ' ] l >< .1 . 1 i ' i 1 . . i h.i i « > its po j n \ f 1 1 h . | ] ai n 3p<‘ ifh 

honoi . no n, w.-iiiu), md J'diiiui dn\ui fi-mi thur h thitaioms, in 
tlie in, lunuit nioolh of I'd mat imh r> d hv tie hpdit of ihur own 
hurin iig h' iiist H o \ * r the } i . ,/ui !ie!ds and fdl \ lU lUis 1 1 \ t hous.imls to 
cold and Ininpo 1 Nui .!i.l tl-is d. h stable «xpe<ln;it jirmhiee the 
desir* d t fief ( , fin (hnnni aiinji^ in tin- utsuing eainjuign, j^ontied 
seviTal impoitant trnniij*lis. Lmiis s.ni^hf to r* i ovu h is {ormer supe- 
riority h\ Tmidt r means, he iiitm-f.d ins ainins to mo plurals of 
npfmoved t ilent, ami tlo fortune of the wai iiistanlh dung'd, S,ivoy 
v^as oveinin by the IV( ndi marshal, tditim.i, M.iishal Jajxuuhiirg 
griiried a lailJiant vjetory hnu the allies m riaiiders, tlie unifeil Duteh 
and Ijiighsii fleets ’i\ere deb tied od Ite.idiv Head, and tlie SjianiardN 
were scarcely able to di fui'l (’ataloiila ( v. 1> ItitWt), Jattle wa** done 

* l.fc fcaw Ui* At'tl V, lirv Iisii Urn ownUi Jiam jHrf,.rtiMs! an 

tw ^ irtajnie'' "\J-' rj.>iK’ b.it n.\ t rove I.rsg aaioo' 
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Oil the aide of Germany^ for the emperor was once more assailed by 
Tekeli and the Turks, whose progress threatened the ruin of his here- 
ditary dominions* Had this course of fortune continued, Louis must 
have become the master of Europe, but in the following campaignf, 
the Turks, (lepn\ed of all then advantages, left the emperor at leisure 
to watch his \^est^TU frontiers, and Catiiiat wms driven from Italy by 
the duke ol' Siuw, l^ut in Flanders the French continued to be 
eminently ^^m'^r^sful. Mons and \anmrvere taken of all the 

efforts nhitli the united foK'es uf the Ihigllsh and iKitch could make 
for tloor rehrf, and the allirs vere defeated in two great general 
cngagnomnils ]>\ tlir cluki^ ol' leixfuiihiiig. I hit AVilham III was 
iirver dauntrd hy ill su* and In adopicd sin h prudent inea^^ures, 
tliat Luxeinhurg u,is unalde (o d'nivr anv imjjortant advantages from 
Ills victories Similai mc«‘t ss atf'-rnh d the armies of Ijouis in S<ivoy, 
Spain, ami tbiinanv, Iml tin* tiiuinjdis vcie C(|nall\ im]n'oductiVf*. 
Imeii at SfM, not \N it h^tanding tin* locc'ul loss at l.a Hogue, the j'rench 
navy roilc trlu^lphan^^ and gainod a doenbd sujM-iiontv oMm the 
English and Hutdi ll' i'ts liul Ihainrwas ('xli.iustod liy t]n*sp fifurts; 
iidieadful taiiunc nnagodflo* counti aiising jiaith imm an unfavour- 
able seahon, and paith i’lnm tin* vaii^ of liands to (ill tin* ground, 
and tin* fHian<‘( s o| jln^ stan* vmo ^a^t (ailing into coiifusioj]. The 
allies, avar< of tln*se i ii v'unisiam rs made \ig(nous efloits to lecover 
their loss(s, hut thev \s(ro gcmialh unsucecsviul, (xeopt on tlie sidi* 
of FIand( rs, M’llliain n o iphiird \amni, and thus, in some 

degree, n*trii‘\Ml hi^ inililai \ i.'pntatmn. All paitirs hi'f ame n eary 
of a nar in ^^llI('h rnudi hlood ’uas slied, min li ti'asure expended, 
and no pennam*iit a<’gaismnnv made. N<‘gotiations ^\eje emnnienced 
iindei lilt' iiii'diation of t’liaihs X] , of Sweden, at iLs\\i(‘k (a d 
and a (r^afv (om-ludnl in uhnii Louis made man\ important 
coneessions, tit putchasi* an intenal of fianquillity for Ins future j>ro- 
jeets. Tin* Iheiieh king’s rt'inniciatlon of the Spanish ^ui'Cession, 
vvhicli it had been the mam (dtjeet ol tin* \^a^ to enforce, w^ts not even 
inontiom'd m tin artuli's of paMfeation, and 8e>eral othi'r omissions 
left uhumlanl giounds fw a renewal of the war at no distant period. 

Tlic erupmor, thoiif.:h se\erel\ haiassed hy the Turks, ronsented to 
the peace wifh gn at reluctam e, and complained lotterlv of the 
desertion (>1 Ins allies, Ibit no oiu* of the contederates di*nved more 
advantage fnnn the treaty. In* was enabled to direct his whole force 
against the Oitom.irm, who, uinler their new sultan, Mustapba IL, 
bectime, for a hnrl space, formid.ihle to J'mrope. The danger w'as 
ftYcried by the o h hrat' d IVince Eugene, of Savoy, who now began to 
lUtnact admiratiun. After the peace of Hyswick^ he took the command 
of the imperialists, and t neountered Alustaplm at Zenta, a small village 
on the banks of the nv( r Tlieyssr, in the kingdom of ilungary. The 
battle was bmT, hut, fu lU duratiim, one of the most sanguinary on 
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record; fifcecn tlioufcaud Turks were slain, ami eight thousand more 
drowned in their flight lecro^s the river; their artillery, Iwiggage, and 
ammunition, the sultan’s inagmflcent pavilion, countless standards, and 
the great seal of the Ottoman empire, remained the prite of the vic- 
tors; the giaml >irler, the nga of the juni'i^iries, and twenty-seven 
pa(,'}ia$, were amoiig tlie \iciims of this futul fieliJ. Mustapho, having 
vajjiiy attempted to retneve Ins lossee in a ntoi campaign, v^as forced 
to const lit to the pean' of (.'arlou itz, h\ sevenil provinces wen' 

resigntal to the Austrians, A/ofeedt d to the liussians, notN fast rising 
into inij)ortaiK'’e under the aiiinimstration tif the ('/ai Ih'ter, ai.d the 
VeiU'ti.iiis gratitnd liy tlu- t(“'^]on of the tincienily called the 

Pclopeaiiusu^. 

,Tlie di'chinng Inaakli of file king of ^[ialI^ ("liailes H.. I'ng'igial (he 
gem ral .itfention oi liuroje .tttti tlif |hm( / <»1 hksoick lluee piim-es 
n eie candidate-' tin the 'U( 1 1 s'lioin I.uuis \ I \ . ihe I mpt ror la op(dd, 
timi lilt I. lei tor of liav.uia It i' unme^sNaiv (>• i.mvavs thm Mieial 
tliiinis, hut it is inanit* s| th-. lu m 1 intofsts (.( Luinpe pointed 

to the th'U'Ual pniHi as tin lii.'vt i llgilJe I'l tin' < oin juU l to) s. A 
seen { irt.itv o{ jMiiuion w.is oai<lud<'d hM\\e<n ^Niiliainaiid 
huiPliarhs li r'<eiV(<{ inioniiatioH cf lli*- tians.utien, and enrag(‘d 
tlnit Ills doniiiiions should h< shaitd during lii' !ih, ]ir(>el.imn d the 
(dectoud piinct <if H,i\aiia ""h' loti S.ntiN, houc\('K hail this 
arrangf in» nt ht mi iiMdi, ulnn that piimi dud suddinh'. tjot \Mt]iout 
suoiig su‘'[ueinns ot poison (\n loipi) A U' a treats ot naititjon 
iiriaugf'd h\ Ilollaiuh 1 lami', and I'liLd.a.il^ hut tin- lanpetor 
l> npohl I ( t ijsi d iiis ( (UK un I in < , (\|'«Minjj to ohtain lot his l.inilly 
the inhi ritnuee oj tlo ^^hoh Si.iiii'h iiionaf<h\, iJuiine thesi' 
m g'ni.ii lojis. thi aih Mn 'IIS o! Ho oti h n* k- aln n.Oed trom A\Mhatn, 
h\ Ills s,ii f jtiung n.e sMto 111 , '.} h'Mi fin \ had i ^ 1 .i) ' ! i ' In d ii! a gfi at 
cljK list , lUi tin isilnnus ot I ) iriMi, 1 I •jUn t Tin {-iisottln >]-aniaids. 
and th' ( oiunn ruiil (tidouss ol tin latnii-h. i otiid tin \ ha\( loumi 
lead/fs, tlu-N wmld juithahl^ f.M Itad i(<ours( (oaiiUs, hut lortuinittly 
lhe\ Well' ({mliiit'-d (<t \Lnt fin n rago m -vndrnt language and lunous 
invei!i\e. ( liaih's 11 w^is long disjiosMi to iavou ||je Austrian 
claimant to Ins crown, hu( tin- an ogaiiee (tf Ins (pu ♦ ii and lier (h-rnian 
favountts alnaiated tin- nation lioui the ruuit oi Vienna^ '''hde the 
Spanish Iioiulit^ ami ihig\ Uigtii the d\ii)g nioiiart'li to }>e(s(ow the 
SOVorMgiity on the houM* oi I'ouilnai t'h.kilis tipphed 1(j lln^ pope 
foradiiee, IfHioeeiit Xll . >'ho ih* n lided tin pt>jititi<al (liaii, was 
very juilous of ihr piogrt^^s ot the Austrian powei in Ita!\ ; he there- 
fore fctieituously recommended the dioue oi a JHmkIi pTin<< , a new 
will Was made, and Philip, dukt oj Aojou, soMriid fuon of the ilnuphin, 
wat nominated heir to the irown of Spain. Not long idtri ( luirleii 
died (a-I). JJfll), tind I^^oois, alter muik- henitation luiwtrn (he will 
and the partition treaty, proclaimed his grandbon king ol t^pain and 
the Indies., under the titl<- of Philip V 
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Though England and Holland were equally alarmed at this 
proceeding, both powers were obliged to acquiesce for a seasoir. 
William ^und his parliament reluctant to engage in a new war, and 
Louis, by an unexpected movement against the barrier towns, had 
secured a great portion of the Dutch army. The emperor, however, 
commenced a war, claiming tlie duchy of Milan as a hef of the 
imperial crown, and ins army, under the command of Prince Eugene, 
gained several advantages over Marshal Catinat, in Italy. During 
this caiiqiaign, the States-geneial and AVilliam, having failed to obtiiin 
any &atisfa('toiy explanutums of his designs liom the French king, 
concluded a treaty, called the Giand Alliance, y\\i]i the emperor. Its 
avowed oh|i‘(t$ vcie to procure satisf.ietion to his iinpenal majesty 
in the cas(' of tlie Spajiish suce('ssion, obtain security to the English 
and Dutch fo tlieir dominions ami rommeree, prevent the union of 
the monarchies of Kiaiiee ami Sjiain, ami hinder tlie French from 
jtossesHing tli(^ Spanish dominions in Amcncri ” Put this treaty would 
jirohably have been fiiistiated Iw the Eiighsli pail]am(‘Tit, hut for the 
iiuprudomT with vrliwh l.oms hazauled an insult to the nation 

(ajc 1 7 G 1 ). < hi the ih'ath ol lame'. 1 1 . he causial Ins son, eommonly 

(‘ailed the ( dd Pr(‘temlei. to he r'-< king of Great Pritaui and 

Itelund, umh'r tlie title of James JII The paiiuiment at onei' eiiterej 

Jieaitily into the uat, ulmii tlie\ had liitleato di<a])|tio\ ei], and tin ir 
martia! aidoiir \^as not ahafed })\ tin' d-'ath of W’dliain, wlio fi'll a 
Viet i III to a fall fnuii his Inn ami tlie undvd fulness of an iiie\ jen maoed 
surgerm ( W). 17 ^-) TF‘ intelligi in'e ol (his e-\rn( filhd tin' allie. 
with consternation , hnt lln'ii feais acre of shoit flination, f'O t^finaoi 
Anne, alio mvtaseemhd the tliione^ dts hued In i re^'Filion loadlieie 
btCiulil^\ to the poluy of her [>rt (h'cc''^or. 


Si( ii'iV y . — 77(0 }f e/ f/{> 

Tirr, nccessem of (,lu(‘en Anne ga\e gie.it sati'.laet ion to the English 
people, A\ illiam a is dishki’d as .i foreigner, aho asis imac strongly 
uttmdn'd to llnlhiml ih.in to Ins adopted rmintr\, and Ins eoldiiess of 
manner had gn atU tended to unoasi' his unpnpularitN . 1I(‘ was 
suspected hv the toil' s ot serit't di signs against (he (diureh, on account 
of his aftiwlnmaU t" prevlu t< n nusm, and the ahigs Iiad (eased to 
respect Inm, because In* bad not shoan liimsf'll sutbeiendv giatcful for 
their services in raising him to the throma 'J'hough his military 
talents acre great, lie had not Inen n verv sui’cessfui general, ami It 
was studiously eirenlaled, that he endeavoured as inm’li as possiblt' to 
keep back the carl (afteraards duka ) of Marlbor(mgh, llirougK envy 
of his supenoi iduhtn's. lie had, at first, recoginst'd the duke ot 
Anjou to the croan ot >pa»ii. luid tlierefore, aheu he j(jiried (he 
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grand alHance funn»^ to proT<»nt wlmt hf had previously saTuMi-uii d^ 
he wa»oxjK>sod to suspiciorisitf insino^Tity, and it was goiuo.illy li<‘!n'\rd 
that jf 1 j<^>uh made otiv larj^e Monhee-ij to rnTirili.ito the l)utrh, tlie 
English monarch would not pcr^^vere in Iih re^t>f<inrf'. ft h <*( are(lv 
necessary to s<av, that jt m.is of ^erv hftK‘ importance to Kn‘j;!:uid, 
nhetlier an Austnan or a 1 lench [nine* Iwcann'- inonarf h of Spain, 
the oar ot the SlJcces^lon, in wlin h this rountrv 1) oc tlo pnn(''}'al share, 
^MiS that in >\hnh its mtmests the least iri\olvrd, and thii 

cx)Uiitry laMsliK ponr< d iorli its hlood and tn'asntc io acrumplish 
objects hieli had no connection with iis n'd p'jsu.in !i \^ as the 
iudicMiation t loited hv (he att- mpt ol j/tiiis to inipos • njion (he 
English people a s.rv< n i^’ii ot Ills ( ho;. . w lie h indm ■ <j rJn (jm ,t.n{ 
lier ji( o[i!c to t'li u*r on a sh],.,!\ .md r\ iw iis) w tt a . foi n i .oln i pnr* 
JKifte than limiiiiiadng (ho inst»a re *> (♦[ .i d< s(..,f j h, \ mi .s.-.jiir'iil ! v 
found nnr that tli^ \ had (O p 1\ (o I ih .0 1 p! K i !< i (lit' iilMli - ot W.!1 
and ^('ngtan<s . 

U' Ml A nnr int O'-' d ^ ijotn intoih. enand ihiaiM-, nol on’v I'V 

t hf pi omjjt <lei l.vT il C'li oi j|M .1 dif I'Oi Ifif l.\ a r .ijMM.s t 1 ) 01 . I' o| 
Hi]n)st(is, f Old ( I’o.toiphni W i. I * d at (in 1" td o! tlo IteastirV, 

an I tin (ail'd >iai IfooaLd) ^^)lo\\^-, . ..n?'. d ii h tin pimiOM l»v 
niariMgc, tNa^- appmnt.d t oiimiandM :n < hi' ' d (hf Ihicdi'h alliu in 
i i ukIms, and .iiiihass. idol .vrif.-dji; n iln S'al i ^ < h lu t il \\M 

IV - IS d( I i.ii t d against J 1 a Mi . mi i h s > m- •! . v it ! - aidon, ( If 1 1 igiic , 

olid \’unna, and tiM • am]-a ^n v\,is vnntdiam oUm\ opMiid m lialv, 
( h rniaii \ , and I laiiih: s ( V i> 1 7< . d In < ,i ! ( d \1 it 1! oi oiig !j, vs ii(> 

< oni iji.;!) i]. d 1 II 1 lalidM s v\ ■ V 1 1 O' d \ oiM' ol ( hf ail ;• ‘1 gMiM ids a ho 

(d'l.iim d mim < , h' 1,1' Mil. d s'VM.d j’lipMian! i-wiis. md nonhl 

jaolial'’._\ havt dd'jl' 1 ih' J.Mnli ■!( Mi. opMi (a hi. h td Tint )i!s 
llidioiiv In Ml ). Mm - il h\ (1.' p . o) fh- 1 Ilia 1) In Id d. putn s, 

vim tv ' !* (oo < (tifj. ii> ,.i f.H. ft to.j«. M. d! t'v m 1 iiiH ha/ adiULT an 

1 iigMpf iHMir A I ' ' a (If ..r I .M - { I Ml'«’.^ II o‘ (1)1 I iip' Ml na V \ w ,ts i a- 
(Staldidfd, Sn ^ h or-gf It't'.k. s d a<,Mins( t w .th a tl < ( -d (Ml v 

^:ui, having willi lutn tin du!.< d di tnoud aial an uunv <.( 
thousand iomi. Cad'/, n l^ toi> stion^ I'' h» ( .k« in and iCtoh' saihni 

to ^ igo, wliMC lh< go!h oh'^, ladMi with tin inasuics <.) Sji.iiiisli 

Ameiica, lay proti d' d h\ .iliMelt ih d an 1 aioijiiohihh fadliMiiid 
)*a((erics. 'Ihf r.ngdish adiiiilal htokt thf hooni lljat prot. df d the 
narrow (ntram e iritu tie innt r Imi hour, Oi nmnd stowm d llif (usthg 
and th(*l-V(nili losing all iiopi.Sfl hn to ihf ir ><hij>s Jhu the Kngliali 
and Dutfh wetc at hand to ixiinguish llaims, s^ ships ot the 
line and nine g,illeoro. hei.une the tiojdiifS ot the e omjUfitfrs. 

These los'-es, and the dthfl on of the duke of Sivov, did tmt ahnte 
(lie courage of l/'Uis, and the corded* rat4*s, tliougli joined hv tla king 
of PortugaK did not improve iloir advantages (ai* ]7<ht) The 
t lector of Ckivanaj the firm ally of Trance, Lcuig joirn d fa 

Qd 
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Tillan, gained a great rictorv over the imperialist& at Hocbst^st, if 
which a road was opened to Vienna. The armies of Lonis retauMd 
their stiperiOTlty in It^dr; even at sea the French diseoncerted the 
plans of the confederates, and these disasters were poorly com penttted 
by the acquisition of a fe^^ fortified towns in Flanders, which ww 
captured l>y AI<ir]horoiigh. Even these slight successes gave courage 
to the all 10 9 ; the Kngh«?h ])arhameiit voted liberal supplies for coa- 
tinuing the war, and the em[>eror, though menaced on one side by the 
ifungariari insiirgentR, and on the other hy the French and Bavariani, 
ordered hii ^i'( ond son, dairies, to assume the title of king of Spam, 
and to j'lortsM] to l^)ltugal- for tlie purpose of invading that country. 

Marlhoi oiiglj had hitlierto ))ern greatly impeded hy the timid 
caution of ins 1 >iif< li fodleagues, he conceited the plan of his next 
campaign wi'h a nioit (‘oiiLo iiial spirit, IVinee luigene. As his Fieraidi 
conquests, in thf pieet'ding (Miiiji.iigiis, hail secured a good harrier for 
the rnitnl IhfiMners, Mailhorough, now advanced to the title <T duke, 
leaving the (h ffm e of the foi tH s^i s to the l)ut(di garrisons, conoentnited 
his foicis, the ]n(»t<s'-(d design ol in\admg France, and then 

Hiiddeiily niaiehed into (hrniartv. A junction was ('fli‘('ted ^ith the 
imjierialiwN^ tin- eh (ha ol jfn.ni.i’s linos at Oonauert were forced, 
ami th<‘ ailn s aliainod to tie IVinnfx 'I'he Jhivarian prince having 
been ninfortcd h\ tlinlN thousand I rent ii under tin' command of 
MarhliJi! Tallai d, I ( so! \ f d to h.i/ ird ,i liattha and the duk<' }ia> ing l>een 
joined \>s ]hui('<' h'ai^o 10 , wuh an equal numlxw, eagerU souglitforan 
engagerueiit { \iignst !.'{ \ n IJtM). d’hc Fiemhand Ihnanans were 
advaiitag< (Ai'-lj <1 ,>ii a hill h(‘tucen the I hinuhe and the Village 
of Ithailoiiii. hut ihoi lim \(as ^\eakell(d 1 )^ th-tai liments, and 
Mai Ihoiouuh, taking .ohaiifau* ‘d th'nr ciior, chargid through, and 
>\onndiMsi\e d’hiit\ thousand From h and Ihnanans were 

killed, uoiiioh-d, 01 taken , tin n • aiiip-iMjuij'ag<', hag^age, artiliiTV, and 
slandanK, lx e uiir tlie pii/r of the c oiopo riW"' , dallard uas taken 
]>n*‘oner, and th/ Dnuiaii [miue natioulv escaped the wime fate, 
Th e alio s, lo'O ♦ \ n, MitlfTod vi'm se\et(lv, tlu i r loss amr)Unt<‘d 10 no 
h'ss than tisr tliou-aiol k!l!i<i anti -exn lloaisaiid Mounded. 

Tto < lo ( ^ nf this hjiliiant hut hl<»ode rictorv w'ere, the 

imiin dia(< liiuiaioai of ilo i in].( lor tioin all danger; the llungurhftli 
iiisuigt llt^ one httifo'd into snhiiiiH>)on, Ihivariii was ahainloued by 
itH ^o^tl(l^ll (i) flo' ia\a;:<-> of the iinp« nali''ts and tlie Hhalt^^Tcd relic* 
(d the 1 u in h ,o(n\ Men ifti'en to mek slieih r Mitlun tlieir own 
Ironhers [ lo moral iiitliniiM- ot the ^n^torv \\ t re e'ven of more im- 
fiortaiu e th Ol die imrin di it* re-^ult**. it mU onlv compensated for tho 
ill Huccf’ss ol die al!o ^ jii li.jfv and .'spaui, hut changed the whole 
cornplexii'ii of the n ir At vi ,i th*' Ktic:hsii na> v hegan to retrieve it* 
fume, tii<»ugh Sir (inigt Uookc fadrol in an attack on Ihtrcelona, 
he stormed (iihraltar. a toitr'ss hitherto dcemtHl impregnable, and 
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gained a glorious but unprofitable victoiy over the French fleet off 
Malaga. 

Had all the allies exhibited the same vigour as the Knglidi, Lomi 
must have been spcdily ruined, but the Germans wtie sluggish; the 
death of the Emperor Jveojiold^ and the accession of h:s more enter- 
prising son Josepli, made no change in tlieii j)i>licv (a.d. the 

prince of Baden, the general of the nnpenalisK. (di^tinalely relused 
to join Marlborough on the M«>K‘lle, ami tlie aliits could atU'mjU no 
conquest of importance in Fiandeis In li.dv ilo' l*bcmli ohiaim d so 
man} advantages that the duke of SiViJV was loiei d tn shut Inm^f If up in 
hih capital, 'vviiere he ^as besieged, with but little p!ov,|i(’i't .d lelu l , l)Ut 
on the side of Spain tlie allied arms w eie ( i ou m d \M(h )>: illi.jiit sm'ces<3. 
Sir John 1^‘ake defeated a From li fleet eil Gilaaltar. and tltll^ iuiced 
the nmrslial de Tesse to raise (lie sicg. e! th.ii (he t nites 

entering Spam on the Ihtrtugurse side, c.iptur^d -'ivfial plati-s ui 
Estretiuniura, nlnle (he earl 'd Ft tci |na '-iigh, l!a^mg bet n enii\o\cd 
by Sir Cloudesl} ShoM*l to (Im‘ of ( ’ai.iloma. l^-ok tlie important 
City of Ibircelona, and estabhsle d tlm *iutliom\ <>[ t ’ii.n]. h 1 1 1 . m 
the uliolt pro\inceof Cataloni.u and lie- | ai t o| tl.c' kingdom 

of Vabuicm. 

T’liesr* \anation,s of suu‘e''s mflannd tin o-map ami o]i<nina<’\ of 
the belligerent powers. J.ouis was *lat(d that hr niilnd M.u^}laI 
^ ill< ro\ to act on the otlensm in i lamb m, wlnlr bis Italian arm} 
hc’iieged ruriu. and the f^oms In* s< nt infM (ienimm dioie ilo' piiiice 
of Baden and the inijuTialist^ Indore tin ni i \ n 17 t^bi, J Ik* Ijigbsh 
parliammit, now’ cernjmsed prim ipalK <d kIkov.iI ilo' gnatesi 

eagernesH for tin* j-rosociifjoii of ihr war. .md \n(,il bm :a] ^u| f !ii‘<for 
tlm misuing eampaigin Mar Ibmoug!) |"in* 1 tin' runt- d mm id llolleind 
and Frigbmd in ^May, nmi soon aft- i mmvMl a Hi'o.nh.uv Harush 
force \ iib‘ro\, ri 1} mg ^n Ins sup* i lot sir-ir^’tli ml \ am id lo ntlaek 
the aiiimc and tin tu n armn s nn [ ai tin >nlag, aj Famiiins 'I'lte 
French inamhal pi'Sh d Ills 1' ft wmg In biml o nmri'-- rslai- it < auld 
not be atf.'uked, but whme It w.vs (-jimllv nn .tp.ibla (,i adrammg 
against tbc cneiiiv Marlbomugli took mmndi.m athaiil.ige o{ (iin 
error; arnuong the French Idt wing by a irngm d al!a<lv. he pound 
bis mfantrv in masses on the centre, thev (mnunt.rMl n bj,i\e 
resistani e, hut (he duke, bringing uji tin* caxaliv | ast as the 1* luieh 
lines imgan to waver, broke tluough (hern >Nilh a Inadsti.-ng < barge, 
and m an mstunt AdlleroH’H army was a In l]»b*ss nia>s cd (mifuean, 
S'^reri thougjind id the French were islam, •►.x thouKaml lab. n pn^otiern. 
ami a viigt quantity of artillery and ammumneji abarnband to (he 
Victors, The los« of tlie allies, m kiJltd and wounded, did not < xt evd 
three thousand five hundred men. 

The results of this brilliant vietorv w<re the imim diatv ennetoiit of 
Brubont, and almost ali tht Spanish Ntthei lauds . l^ut hs eoninqueucc* 
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were felt even In My. ^Nfanlial A^endorae having been recalled to 
remedy, if posf^lble, ANlleroy’s disaster. Prince Eugene resolved to raise 
the siege of Turin, and baffled the efforts of the duke of Orleans to 
obstruct his maicli. Oilcans therefore joined the besieging army, and 
as a battle ^vas manifestly inevitable, the French marshals anxiously 
deliberated \Oiotlier tliry slmuld wait for the enemy in their intrench- 
ments. The rnajoritv voted against the measure, but Marslial Marsin 
produced an older, signed l)v the king, immediately after receiving the 
account of liis def'at at PainiHn s, nimmanding his generals not to offer, 
but to wait foi battle. Tins oidiT Imrt the pride and confused the 
measures of the duke of t)i leans. AVhile the French generals were 
angiily (b laiting ^^fiat anangeinents gliould be made, Prince Eugene 
and the duke of S.ivov fdl iijaui their liiK's; the French got entangled 
in (lieir ('xteiisivi' fuitienelinients, tlic nver Dorla running througli their 
camp pn'Vrutrd one pait of tlo'ir army from coming to tlie assistance 
of tlie otlirr, llh v n ei(‘ sp( eddy routed, and fled with precipitation, 
not lidiitig until fiiev had pas^ed tlieir own fiontiers. In men, tlie 
loss of till* kieiieli aiinv nas not gt^ at, but they abandoned all their 
cannon, haggag(', Uimnumtion, and imhtaiy chest. By this single lilow 
the lioust ot Pouilioii lust the die liK's of Milan and Mantua, the 
piirieipalitv ot I*ediiiont, and fatuifnallv the kingdom of Najdes, 

That the sne( rss <4 the .die s n as not e(|Ually decisive in Spain, 
must be athihnted (o tlie A\ant of eiieigv ami A ustrian sluggisimess 
ol‘ th(' Arili hilv' t 'll nl' S Philip hesn-ged his Tnal in Paicelona, but 
>\as fiKed to r^ tir-' tie* appear, nice of Sir John Leake, nith an 
Isiighsh s'jiiadion, iM'fnr-- (he (o\mi. The i(‘tieat >vas made in gieat 
disorder, p II (K oeeadom'd })\ an < ehpse of the sun, n hieli the fnip^msti- 
tioiis Spam, lids regatded as an onif n of then luiii. Forty tiiousand 
Fnglish .iiid PoitiigiK'an und<T the command of the earl of CLdw,ay 
and the iuaii[nis de l.is Mma'', mLaiiced through I'.stremadura towards 
M.idild, and Philip a\,is foieed |o abandon bis capital; at tlie same 
time, the <ei\nit lie S.int.i ( Vu/ sunendered Carthagena and the galleys 
tt) the idln '1 pu^\('I-. Had tin* .irehduke gone immediately to Madrid, 
and ch»s. h pn d Ins rival, tlie (‘rown of Spain Avould proliahlv haAe 
been lost to ihe house of iMiuibon; hut he lingered unaccountably in 
the neighhoni hnod of P.irei Iona, until Philip and tlic duke of Ikn va ick\ 
baAiug colh eted a superior arm v, conijK'lled the English and Portuguese 
to abandon .^!adnd ( '.n ilnigeiia was soon after recovereil, hut this 
was more than eompens.it'sl hy the loss of the islands of Majorca and 
Ivica, wliieli sunendered to the English fleet under Sir John Leake* 
TiOuis wuiH so dishe.ai tened by hi3 losses, that he sought for peace on 
very humble conditmiH, Imt the allies, intoxicated with success, 


• Thr rltik<' <>1 i, k thv uaei’^al ►JU o/Jaiuo II lu.i of ihc *blr»t gCDttiU 
m tl.v ’•'’tv i» • Fr iiu < 
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demanded such humiliating terms, that ho resolved to try the hnsj^rds 
of another campaign. 

’While the Englibh ministers ’oere l.nisliing Mood and treasure to 
support foreign war^, tliey did not uegleit the internal aOairs the 
nation. A treaty for uniting England and S^'olland under one legis- 
lature, was nitiiied l>v the parliaments of both countiie'' , Init tlu' 
Scottish nation generally was opposed m a union (hat galhd tioir 
national piide, and the advantages of uhuh time alone ('ould developi’ 
(a I). 1707). l-rouls derived one adiantage fioin his recent iniN- 
lortuneg; the expulsion of his force ftum lm]\ enabled linn (0 nd 
powerful succours into Spain, nheie the .illus nere aeting i\ah the 
greatest negligence and misconduct. 1 he t.irl of (iahi.iv and tie' 
marijUis de Kh Minas, huMiig <\haiisod all (lii )i ]Mo\l^)^lll^ m 
Yalentia, attempted to pass into a C.i'-tile. :ln‘ duLe.it Unwi.k, 
liiiMiig leceived laige reinforcenienr", and \^^ n-' (L if (lie alto > had l.eeii 
weakened l>y the departure of the aoiiduLe, did lou le o- (-» aft. ok 
them at Almanza, and on a \ K I'U \ a^ < '*01 j-l- (i a^ .m\ th.e Innl Iteen 
olilained during the Will. This great finmpli i.^tiu.d lie c m^e ot 
the IhuirhoiiH in S[iaiii, and ^imd,.i r. '.s .ttt( nd. d tin' I’leieli aniiy 
in (o'tniany, whete the M,U'^hal N dlai^ p.roltttid (o lie- hanuhe, 
and laid the duchy of Whit'-inh. ig uiid.i « .*iih ihutnm. Nothing of 
importance (>ccuri<<l in Flamht-', and lio* loih !u\al uoMpiis.* \\;is 
tlie .S!(‘ge of Toulon. Ihinec iiug.'ie. and 1I1' 'iuL- ol inaitlnd 

thrt'Ugh I'nince (o hi'siege this gn.it p'Ut wloL- t 'l.oiilesN >!iowd 
appeared off the ('oast to seiond (licii o:.4i.,tnui^ ihii unlm ( iinat. I)', 
the giitrison of 'ioulun had he< n t iiihu. ' i two IkI’o!,- (he 

appearance <d' the (dlies , tlow riOn at d iliro'igli J'nwMier', w.isting (he 
country tLS tlje\ ]),issed, and difl'usinj i m. -t< i u itn.n alniost lo (hr gates 
of Pans, Nor >vas this tlie onh (^d (hat 1. nos '-nlh o 1 Icon (In^ 
inva‘'mn , tlie detachments withdrawn toon the .u m_\ ol MarsliuJ 
Vil’urs so ^^enkeIH'd tliat general, that In ^^as luK.d to rthtnjuish Infl 
higdi projeets in ( iermanv, ^lud repas-. tin Ichnn', in tiad id chain mg 
beyond the Ikuiuhe. 

1 1 real expecLitions h.id been foruo'd in Vmgiand, ^\lii<h tlie tcsuUii 
of the campaign juj.‘ienihly disappointed . <i Hhdpiim and Marllnnougli 
lost a con^iderahle share of their p(ipnlarit\ , tln v wur nppoM'd even 
by the members of the cahinet, ami tinuigli ihev p. mu.ided (In' ipo en 
to dismiss Mr. iSeeretary Harley and Mi. ."^t John. ihr\ saw that tla ir 
influence with her majesty, and their fiowei in parliament, had Ixa n 
considerahly dimimsbed (a.p. J/HH). Mailhorniigli Idt tlrtit a vigorous 
campaign was ess^'iituil to his future interests, espeeially as the duke 
dc VendomehiMl, by treachery, gained posvsHion of (ilo nt and Hruges, 
he, therefore, resolved to risk a general hatti-Muid crossing the N In Idf, 
came up with the French army strongdy posti'd as Ouderrird-- 'J’he 
British cavalry broke their opponents at the first charge^ tlie fTeiieh 
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liaes fell into confusion, and tliough the approach of darkness pre rented 
the allies from completing their victory, the enemy fled in such disorder, 
that nine thousand i\ere tukfm prisoners, and nearly six thousand 
deserted, Marlboiough, being leinforced by Prince Eugene, undertook 
the siege of Lisle, the principal city in French Flanders, and though 
it was vigorously defended by Marshal Roufflers, it was forced to 
iurrender after a siege of two months, w'hile Ghent and Bruges W'ere 
rccoveied ere the close of the campaign. Nothing of importance 
occurred in Italy, Germany, or Spain ; but the English fleet conquered 
the island of Sardinui, and tt rnfied the pope into the acknowledgment 
of the Archduke Charles as lanj'ul king of Spam, 

The confidence of the allies now rose to the higliest pitch; Godol- 
pliiii and Marlborougli ioiind the English parliament ready to grant 
additional supfiio'^^, the Diitcli agr^^ed to augment their troops, and 
the imperialists promised to lay aside their inactivity. Ivouis, on the 
contraiy, disli(‘arteiied by deti^at, liis treasury exhausted, his councils 
distracted, vind Ins kingdom snifering fiom famine, offered to purchase 
peace by every coni'cssioii that could reasonably be demanded (a.d. 
I7OG). ()rict^ more Ins piolb rs wire rejected, except upon conditions 
iiiConHistent with his personal honour and the safety of his kingdom, 
and once inoT'* lie appealed to the l)azards of war. The confederates 
in Flanders, finding that Maishal Villars had taken a position from 
which he could mu be divloil^r^wk laid siege to Tournay, and (m the 
Wtrender ot that jdaec inve'stiMi Mods. Villars, unable to relieve the 
pince, took posse',M<»n of a stnmg camp at i\ralpla(]uet, wlieni'c he 
trusted lhat fi(' eould Ininiss tin beSK'gers. I'lic confederates, elated 
Witli past success, n so|\ od t<> att.e k the I'lcndi in tlnir mtrenchmmits. 
Fea batths, hince llic iMMaitmii ut giinjiowder, have hern more o])stl- 
liat(‘ and bl()od\ . 'sntorv imallv <h'c]ated in favour of the allies, but It 
was dearly jinrchasMl b\ (he li.ss «>f fitneii thousand men, wlnh^ the 
French, who lied fought iiiebt ((Wto, lost oiiiv ten thousand. Mons 
was now ( lost 1 \ iii\tsnd. ami ih** .sun-nder of (hat important place 
closcii the c iiiipoign NuIImml: ot impoitancc occurred in CJcrinany, 
Italy, 01 S[iaiii , liut Imding hts n sources exhausted, one<' again 

madt' un unsiu'ci s^t u! itbn* to obt mi jicace. 

Gonicri'iicrs M r opMi- d at ( 1 •rti u\ denhorg ( s.p. IfRO. but the 
allies, nijluciHa’d bv MuIh uouLrh and Prince Eugene, rr|tcte<l the 
proposiHt)i)H ()t the 1 Kiu h king, he uas, however, unwilliic’- to lircak 
off tie ' TH'goti.thoDs, (in- ( oiifercnces were eontinued (wen af(('r the 
hoWile arnin s laid a. In dlv taken the field. The .luki' of Marlborough 
took several toiiitMd jdac*'s jii Manders , Imt nothing of importance 
WM done in (Hrm.m\ 01 Pu dnntni ; and tlio misiortunes of the idiics 
in ^min moie than ^ ountarbalam'ed thtar otiicr success<,‘s. The Arch- 
duk(' ( hurlen, aided h\ the iaigbsh gmieial, Stanhope, twice defeated 
hit nviil, and a second Umo gamed posseasion of Madrid ; instead of 
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Mftpfovmg t&eie adnoitoges, he loitered in the capital nntil forced to 
IfiiTV bj the united forces of the French and Spaniards, under the 
duke ofVendome. The allies retired towards Catalonia^ and marched, 
fitu the sake of subsistence, in two bodies. Sranhope, who commanded 
the rear dirision, a]lo^\ed himself to be surrounded at Ilnhuega, and 
was forced to surrender at discretion Stareniher^, led the prin- 
cipal dirision, was soon after forced to eng.ipe at n (lll«ulv^lntaJE'e, hut 
he made such able dispositions, that Vend<»nu* was compelled to retreat, 
and the imp^ialists contnuud their mnreh in s;tfetv. They were, 
however, so weakened and disjimied hy Stanhope's misfoitune, that 
they could not cbetk the victorious pro^re^s of 

A revolution in tin' Li)t,disii cahinet prou d of more con<wMpienee to 
Louis tlian evon the sute**-.s of his amis in Spain, d'lo' qin'en, a 
womiin of feeiiie mind, h.id lon^*^ })f rn nrub r fin* iidho in'e of tlio dnehesfi 
of Marl)iorouf,,di, who did not alw.i\v uv*« h< j po\u r ^\Ilh disiTotion. 
A new la>ouri{^‘, Mrs. M.isham, suppl mtt d the duelns^, ami >\afi 
gamed our bv llarle_\ and M. rbdin, to indno*- lie quern tc make a 
total tlian^o* in the adrnirnstratuni dhis would liavr Immmi nnpossihlc 

if the »ingN laid cuntinmal ot tlw* eoitt)(h‘Ti<'o <4 the nation, \)Ut 

n)au> circmnstam es conlnhiiird to duninish thi ir poput(mt\, 'J’bc 
W'eight of taxes, <a'rasioiied hv the (Xpiii^^'s n{ the xs.ir. bet^mu to be 
felt as a burden, i^hen M<'torn‘'>, from ihur >ei\ frequemy, ceased to 
excite Jo^ ; the c/aidnet ot the.ilios, t-oitrni'il (}iat “ Kn gland 
fthould tor all and pav for all ' g.oe uist dissaf ishiet noi . rind the 
rejeriion of the brernh King*<i olhis at < Irriim deiiberg A^as^j^]*^!y 
regatclid as the fniirnpli (d pin.ite .(mhiiioTi o\( r puMFe policy, In 
addition to tJirsi grounds ol disionfiiu, tin toiic^ T.usid flic mv tliaf 
the ^'ihiiteh n.is in (hinder, on mcount of ihe sho^^n to the 

dis»<mtcrs, and ihe ’iN ing'>, in^'ff'-nl *0 :i!i<i ing (It* iinpnlalion (o refute 
itftell. unniselv attfinjOed to sihun < 1)0 » l.innun b\ Iokio 1 >1 Henry 
Sachevirell ]treacliid a ^4 rimpii ).» fun i)i. hud ni.iNor in \>iueh lie 
bltferl^^ iilUK k('d the diss* nterv, rin<l adviKa('*d tin extihtdtd doctrines 
of pa6siv<* obfdiimi' ar.d non-r< sis(ani'<' 1 ioiUL’li it was hut a poor 
conteinpulilc producrion, sui h is the mm 1< n« < ol fprirt\, tit u it uax 
printed, and fojt\ tlious^md copies arc smd 1 m lia\i hi cn sold in a '^^'ek 
la anotioT ^\^‘ek, it \Nouhi pioNahU It tw h( cn jorpotten, liud not 
Godolpliin, uho was ptTsonallv attafk-d m ilo* rominons, ptjMiadc^/i 
hts friends to make it the suh|cri <>( a p o luTin nt.irv inqo ac fmicnt. 
Common sens*' resohed from sin h an ahoirditv , the pemoous ft ohngx 
of the nation uere enlisted on fhc side cd lin preacher, and tins swn- 
pathy was soon tr mslerred f o his cmus-' 1 >uniig his trial, tin' populace 
showed the liveliest zeal in hi* In lialf, and whe n lie was found etnilv. 
the House* of lx>rds, dre nling popular funiults, passed a ‘+entc‘inc ‘fO 
lenient,, that it was haded ipv tin* jorie# as a triumph 

The persecution of .‘^wchcverell was the rum ol tlie the 
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qoMi^ aw^jre of their unpopularity, dismissed all her miaUters except 
W, &ke of Marlborough ; and a new cabinet was formed under the, 
apices of Mr. Harley, who was soon after created earl of Oxford. 

parliament was summonsed, in which the tories had an over- 
ly^tdming majority (a.d. ]7ll)i but the ministers did not abandon the 
f^eign policy of their predecessors; and copious supplies were voted 
for the maintenance of the >var. 

At this crisis an unexpected event changed the situations and viewft 
of all parties. Tiie Emperor Joseph died without issue ; his brother 
Cliarles, the claimant of the Spanish crown, succeeded to the empire, 
and the Illjcrtics of Euiope weie thus exposed to as much danger from 
the aggrandisement of the liouse of Austria, as from tliat of the Bour- 
bon family. The campaign was languidly conducted iu every quarter, 
niid ere its conclusion, the Ihigli^h ininisteis were secretly negotiating 
witli France. 

After many disgi aceful iiifiigues. In whidi all the actors sacrificed 
tlie interests of the n.itlon to paify purposes, the duke of Mailhorough 
was stripped of all liis em[*loyments, and confeii'iices for a general 
peace commenced at Vtioeht The succc^^sino deaths of (he dauphin 
of France, liis son the duk<' of Buigumly, and his grandson the duke 
of Bretagne, left only the m« kly duke of Anjnu hctwri u Fliilip and 
the throne of lhanee. The unutii of the Frendi aiul h monarchies 
filled tlic confederates with no unre.ts'maMi' ayooa ■'i(ui‘', and the 
English ministers were obliged to thieaten th r would tem w the 
wnr, tfnlcss Philij) lenouneed Ins right o| siK'C'Ssion to the tliioiie of 
France (a. n I7I-). "^Then this imj>oitatit point was (d)ta!nc<l, the 
Englisli and Iheneh agreed upon a cessation of arms, tlie Dutch and 
the imperialists continued tiie campaigig but w ith sueii ill-success that 
tlicy WTre induced to renew ihi' coulerem’es for [ii'ace. On theJlstof 
Alarcli, I7l*h the treaties between tlic different poweis wcic signed at 
Ftreclit by the plenipoteiitiai les of Fiance, England, Piiissia, recently 
exalted into a kingdom, Sa\oy, and the ITiitcd Pro>inces. The 
emperor held out until the following year, wlien he signed a treaty at 
Itastadt, less favourable than (Ii<it winch had been offered at Uticcht; 
ond the king of Spain, with more icluctancc, gave his adhesion to the 
general arrangomonts. 

Few' suhj^H'ts have hcim moie fiercely contested than the conduct 
of the English mimsti rs in relation to the treaty of Ftrccht; the rea^ 
fton }H‘rt(Ttly ohNioiis ; holli the political parties that divided the 
nation liud acted wrong; the wliigs continued the war after all iU 
reaionable objects had )>ccn gained ; the torios concluded a peace in 
which tlic advantages (hat England might have claimed, from the iuc- 
oem of her arras, were w antonly sacrificed. The people of England 
generally ditliked the peace, and the commercial treaty with Franco 
wa» rejected by a majority of nine votes, in the Ilouse of Commona. 
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Tb« If hig« now bogan to pretend that tli« IVotwrfnnt tnccettion wm in 
danger, and the alarm apreading rapidly, bronglit back to their patty a 
large share of iti former popnlarity. Nor were these apprehentitmt 
groundless; through the influence of the jacobite*, the eaid of Oxford 
was remored from his office, and a new administration, more farourable 
to the house of Stuart, formed under tlie auspices of 8 t* John, lord 
Bolingbroke. But before the court of St. Germains could derive any 
advantage from this change, the queen, harassed hy the intrigues and 
quarrels of her scr\ants, sank into a lethargy, and her death diwp- 
jKJintod iIk hopes of the Pretender and his adherents (August 1 , 17 ld). 
Several uhig lords, without being summoned, attended the council, 
\hi(]i of roiirso ludd at the demise of the croon, and the tones, 
overawed, ooneurrcii in issuing .in onler for tlie proclamation of the 
e lector of Hanover, as George I , king of (ireat Dritam and Ireland. 


t: > d 1. — r> r thv (irott <f Jhufia. C/uirlrs XI J, of 
Stmiofi, 

[\ <].. ' ' ' l.st s. uo ha\e eonfincd our attention to the wars 

(It [ iniiiMoii of Loin's Xl^^ exuted m the soutli and west of 
I I’ f . 0 j-'ing iin- pfri'nl, tlie noithern and eastern djvLions of 
t >N>ae '> < liy tht* rivalry of two of the most oxtnmr- 

, 1,1. ill- ,[|.,n*‘d on lilt stage of human life, Peter the 

(treat o^ < ' . i. 01,1 • XIl (>{ >\\ed(n. Jlefoie {‘ntenng on 

ti.Mr !t '-a' III'''.' J L' a )onf retrospeet of the lUfairs of the 

Xol !' a ‘ r t( I'i tin (V.ar Ahxi'i :ind the rcijjgnafion of 

il * dj ’ istlll.l 

I I 1 di ' .(d'siinistj.tiom of \h‘\is, Uu''^Ja liegan inpidly to ('merge 
from ifn- 0 l aii'.m into ^Mlnd( it had hc’en plnng^'d b\ the Mongolian 
jn\a'..io[! iiid MjI)se<jU' nt (i\il He relorrn«‘d the «, ein'toiraged 

('omnn rM'. and piii<rm/<Mi the art^, hr r('<o\frrd Sinolrii**ko from the 
]'(](*., and pre^Ml^ed tlie tnon (staldiHhing tln ir dominion ovei 

tin < MSiy.Kk Ills s<»n '1 In orlore, tliuugh of a \^eak constitution, 

steadily pursued the s.nm' e(»ui se »it Aigopms pohey, ‘■'lie lived/’ says 
a native Itussian histonun, "'■the |o\ ami dt light ol hLs people, and died 
•unidst tluir Highs ami tears. Gn tlie day of ins deceas**, Moscow was 
in the same state (jf dwtress whah Uotm' f<dt at the death of I’ltas/' 
John, the brother and successor of Theodore, was u prince of weak 
intellects; his ambitious sister, Siphm, W'lzed for a time on th(‘ sove- 
reignty, excluding her young brother Peter, to wliom Theodore had 
bequeathed the cronn. During wnm years of bo}hood Peter endured 
Sophia's galling yoke, but when he reached bU seventeenth year, he 
took advantage of the genend indignation excited by the fiinK-omluct 
of the government, to shut tliat prmceM up in a nunnery and banith 
her favourite into a diitaul part of the empire. 
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' Bmuok wafi ^ tctne of an exiraordiiiaiy retolit^ai ( AJa. 1681 ) : 
Iha^ffninny of aristocracy arose to such a heigkt, that tiie dorgj 
4ltltd commons rated for the surrender of their Hherdes to the ki]ig,aaid 
jPordinand III., almost without any effort of his own, was thus inrested 
Hath absolute power. On his death (a.I). 1670), his Bucceawr, 
Christian Y., commenced war against Charles XL, king of Sweden, 
who, though assailed by a powerful league, defended himself with great 
ability and success, Charles XI., after the restoration of peace, tried 
to make himself its absolute as the kings of Denmark, but be died 
prranaturely (a.d, 161)7). leaving his crown to his son Charles XIL, 
who has been deservedly styled the Alexander of the North. 

Peter the Groat commciic(d his reign by defeating the Turks, from 
whom lie wrested the advantageous port of Azof, which opened to his 
subjects the commerce of the Black S<ia. This aerjuisition enlarged 
his views; he resolved to make ItiisMa the centre of trade between 
Europe and Asia, to connc'ct the Dwma, the Volga, and the Don, by 
canals, thus opening a winter communication lictweeii the northern seas 
and the JMack and tlic Cas[)ian N'ns. To complete tliis magnificent 
plan, he determined to buil<i a city on the Baltic Se;i, winch sltould be 
the emporium oF northern conimeice and the capital of hts dominions. 
A still greater proof of liis wisdom, and i>f his .anxiety to secure the 
prospeiity of Lis subjects was his undertaking a tour through Europe, 
for the purpose of acquiiing instrui tion and hnnging imek lo his sub« 
jectfi the improvements of more eivili/ed nations. In lt)9R> having 
established a regency to direct the government during his absence, he 
departed from his dominions as a private gentleman, in the train of the 
ambassadors that he laid sent to the principal courts of Europe. Am- 
sterdain, at that time one of the most flourishing commercial cities iu 
Europe, was the first place that arrested his attention; he entered 
himself as a common carpenter in one of the principal dock*yard«, 
bibouring and living exactly like the other workmen. Thence he came 
to England, where he examined and studied the principal naral 
artenals. King William presented the czar with an elegant yacht, and 
permitted him to engage several ingenious artificers in his service. 
After a year s absence, Peter returned home, greatly improved himteK^ 
and accompauied liy a tnun of men well qualified to instruct bit 
subjects. 

Anxious to extend his dominions on the eastern side of the Baltid, 
h« entered into an alliance against Sweden with Frederick Augtntw, 
ftloctor of Saxony, who had succeeded John Sohietki on the throne of 
PnUtK), and Fr<>deric IV., king of Denmark (a.d. 17G0). The Duef 
OMmenecd the war by inrading the territories of the duke of 

lff»4l9P-in-hiw and of the king of Swedeo. Tbair pragmi 
WM dowtr than they rxpadi&iud, in the midst of their emrae^ tb^ 
were arreated by intelligeace dangers that menaced their owm 
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€liAi^XIL,u9danEite^b7i)Mpow«r«fdi»le^^rwQlf«d 
to mxry the iwir into tlw ^eminioiit of Dennark ; whiitl big If«t, 
i^migtWned hy om Engiitb tquiidroB, blockaded Copenbagen, b« md- 
dtaiy ^barked bis troops at Cariscrona, aad btTing eaadlj eReoted a 
paatage, bud aiege to the dty, by laniL Frederick, cat off from fail 
domiotons by the Swedish crais«Ti, and alarmed by the imminent 
danger of his deet and capital, concluded a peace highly bononmble 
to the Swedes, Icaring bis Russian and Polish allies to continue the 
content. 

No sooner had Charles concluded (lie treaty, than lie resol red to 
turn his arms against the Russians, nlio were Wsieginp Narra with a 
force of eighty thousand nun; though his o\\ti army did not exceed 
ten thousand, tlie lieroic king of Sweden Koldlv resolved to attack 
his enemies in their intrenchiiu nts. As Kwn ns Iuk artillcrv hod 
opened u small hrcivcii, he imiHn.inded Ins nicn to mhance to the 
charge nitli fixed havonets. A stoim of slun^, tint Mew full in their 
faces, added to the contusion imo vhich tiie undihciplined Kussians 
were tlironn by this danng assault, the very superiority of thrirritun- 
hers added to their eonfunnn, alti r a contest ot three hours' duration 
they were totally routed; <jght('cn thousatid ol the besiegers fell in the 
battle or flight, fhirt\ thousand leniained pnsnnrrs, all their ai tillery, 
baggage, and ammunition, became tin' prey of tlie conquercra. The 
e«ar was not diiiheartened by defeat, ts Ineli he attributed to the 
riglit cause, the ignorance and b.ubaiisni of his subjects; 1 knew/' 
he siud, ‘‘that tlic .Swedes would beat u«, but they will teach m to 
l>ccoine conquerors in our turn/* 'rtiough at tlic liead of forty thousand 
men, he did not venture to eni'ounter his rival, but evacuated the 
provinces that he had invaded. 

Having wintered at Nairn, (diaries marched against the Poles and 
Saxons, who were encamptd in the neighbourhood of Riga; he forrod 
a passage across the I)una, and pruned a complete victon . ITence h« 
entered as a conqueror into Courland and Lithuania, scarcely encoun- 
tering any opptMition. Kncouniged by this success, he formed the 
project of dethroning King Augustus, who bud lost the affection of the 
Poles by the undiiguised preference which ho showed for his Saxon 
fobjecto. With thii deiign he entered into a secret correspondence 
with Kodzrewiski, the cardinal primnte, by whose means such a spirit 
of oppoution waa raised in the diet and senate, that Augustus sought 
fooot as bis only meoBi of safety, (/barlt s refused to treat unless the 
Ptdei elected a new king; and Augustus, convinced that be could only 
y otoc t bit crown by the sword, led his army to meet the 8wcde*, in a 
apAcioui pUto near Clissau (a.ik I7i)2). The Poliah monarch had 
watk him abunt twooty-foui thousand men, the fbroef of Chorief did 
not exceed half that number; but the Swedes, flushed by reoent oo®- 
<pu*tt, gained a complete victory; aad Auguatui, after baviuf made in 
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«lia Ibe tooit heroic effort® to raHy his troopi, w«i forced te fiy, laaViiig 
Ihseoemf in powefsicm of all hi® artillenr and bagp^. AtMmi 
Hhunph at Puitask, in the following campaign, gave snch cncotmige- 
NMat to the enemie* of Augn«tu*, that he was fortnaily deposed by the 
diet (a.i). 1704), and the vacant crown given to Stanislaus Lecniatsld, 
who had been nominated by the king of Sweden. 

Peter had not been in the mean time inactive ; though he had not 
given much assistance to his ally Augustus, he had made a powerful 
diversion by invading Ingria, and taking Narva, so recently the scene 
of hif misfortunes, by storm. At the same time he founded his pro- 
jected capital in the heart of his new conquests, and hr his judicious 
measures protected the rising city from the attacks of the Swedish 
generals. St. Petersburg]!, founded on a marshy island in the river 
Neva, during a destructive war, and surrounded by countries recently 
subdued or still hostile, rose rapidly into importance, and remained in 
perfect security whilst nil around was in confusion. Augustus had 
not yet resigned all hopes of recovering his crovm ; he concerted a 
scheme of opcn\tioris with Peter, and sixty thousand Russians entered 
Poland to drive the Swedes from their recent acquisitions. Oharles 
Avas not daunted by the numbers of his enemies; he routed the Russian 
divisions succestilvely. and inspired such terror by the rapidity of 
his movements, which seemed almost miraculous, that the Russians 
retreated to their own country (a.i> 17G]>). In the meantime a victory 
obtained by a division of the Swedish army over the Saxons, opened to 
Oharles a passagi^ into the hereditary dominions of his rival, and 
crossing the Odei, he app('arcd in Saxony at the head of Iwcnty-four 
thousand men. Augustus was forced to conclude peace on the most 
humiliating conditions, Charles wintered in Oermany, where his pre- 
sence created considerable alarm, lie demanded from the emperor 
toleration for the Protestants of Silesia, and the relinquishment of the 
quota which Sweden was hound to fiirnisli for its German provinces. 
Involved in the war of tli(‘ succession, Joseph submitted', and the fear# 
with which the pretence of Charles filled the allied powers were soort 
dispersed by bis deptwture in quest of new adveiituret*. 

^ Hie tra* Irr ihr tnm in cri war from »n miineiit a Wtri, 

MUjK'rui » rth>tuniig thr iburflu'^ ii» , iimiulrr In Uic cimiw nf die r<inven*titNi 

l)w rrutoaaAiiU . Juvult rr|ilml ii> MArUforoiigti prrt'riTrd that Cbarte* hwl a 

' Hftil fl»r kjiiK “1 to, and not, thartftjtv, 

dtufituxiaii tUnt 1 ^hinihl bootama a UiUiaran i likola to torm an aliiaaco aith A iwqr 

nmall, I «Unwt kihta aluu might ha^f been i of Ktivna Irinff open before the kinf, tndtte 
U]« oonw^ntme^ 1 anitrr •rnh ahkb Charlrt *pidw of fVtrt. 

• Tbe floka of Marll^>nMtilh artmt into San- 1 revtairti u> Um* duke Uw? real uitentkim of tKa 
owy Ui dvaaiade tlte hwtaitnh ittonarrU fnnn ^aislinh inoMirh He, (favrefinn, tfiotA bit 
MSCMttMg lb* tjUam of 1.0C1H X t V. Marlbn- ■ Icarr aillwHit makiint wiy propoaais, ooWrtbeed 
rtmidt'WM a pdrthnan In aniw that llw dispmhgi of (luiHe* with tto 

ittlMMNliifMy M hta wia»ii^. Ha might noAih be au'timiiHKUtotj, as^alf bis tlh- 

cotnpbSMMaJ <*W1« on tirtonaa, attd * roanda would be grtiiWsi. ^ 

arm wKfmmtd uniW4j «d danro Imuaw^ ^ 
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Chadet iniicbed Uok iatoPotaad^ where Peter wti 
n^og fome ineffiectfud efforts to rerire the party of Augustas, Peter 
reJirod before bis riTa), who bad, bowem, the siUisfaction of d^eetiof 
m 9xmj of twenty thousand Russians^ strongly intrenched, latocidoatei 
by soocesti he rejected the czar’s offers of peace, declaring that hi 
would treat at Moscow*; and without forming any systematic plan oi 
operations, be crossed the frontiers, resolved on the destruction of that' 
ancient city, Peter prerented the advance of the Swedes, on the 
direct line, by destroying the roads and desolating tlie country; Charles, 
after having endured great privations, turned off towards the Ukraine, 
whither he had been invited by Mazeppa, the chief of the Cossacks, 
who, disgusted by the conduct of the czar, had resolved to throw off 
his allegiance. In spite of all the obstitcles that nature and the enemy 
could throw in his way, Charles reached the place of rendezvous; 
but he liad the mortihcution to hnd Mazep}>a appear in bis camp 
as a fugitive rather than an ally, for the czar had discovered his 
treason, and disconcerted his schemes by the punishment of his 
associates. 

A still greater misfortune to the Swedes was the loss of the convoy 
and the ruin of the reinforcement they bad expected from Livonia. 
General Lewenhaupt, to whose cure it was entrusted, bud been forced 
into three general engagements l^y the Russians; and tiiough he had 
emineatly distinguished himself by liis counige and conduct, lie was 
forcjed to set fire to his wagons to prevent their fulling into tJiC hands 
of the enemy. Undaunted by these misfortunes, ( harlcs continued 
the campaign even in the depth of a winte r* so severe that two thou- 
sand men were at once frozen to death almost in his presence. At 
length he laid siege to Pultowa, u fortified nty on lln^frontiers of the 
Ukraine, which contained one of tlie cziir's principal magazines. Tbs 
garrison was numerous and the resistance obstinate; ('hurles himself 
was dangerously wounded in the heel whilst Viewing the works; and 
while he was still confined to his tent be learned that Peter was 
advancing with a numerous army to raise tlie siege. J/eaving seven 
thousand men to guard the works, Charles ordered his soldiers to match 
and meet the enemy, while he accompanied them in a litter (July 8, 
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nifaitqr 4^4 faw, axl gm d» hone n 
in ih 0 rm. In the mtm time th# mr'i «artiUifjr mate 
'l^esifU-limroc in the Swedish line; and Charlei, who had hoaar fnned 
T^fthandon hie oannon in hii forced marchet, in rain contmidjidagaiflat 
SdM fonaidabie disodtaniage^ After a dreadful combat of mm ikm 
Sfo honn' duration, the Swedish army wub irretrievably rtuaedi mgiit 
(ikoonod of their troops were left dead on the held, lix tbtnaml 
[ wen taken prisoner!, and about twelv^^ thousand of the fogitiwei were 
m^nn after forced to surrender on the banks of the Dnieper, from want 
of boats to cross the rirer, Charles, aceoinpamed by a^ot three huB- 
4red of his guards, escaped to Bender, a Turkish town in Bessaridkia, 
abandoning all bis treasures to his rival, including the rich spoils of 
Pebmd and Saxony. 

Few victories have ever had such important consequences as that 
which the csar won at Puhowa; in one fatal day Charles left the 
fimits of nine years’ victories; the veteran army that had been Ae 
terror of Europe was completely ruined; those who escaped from the 
held were taken prisoners, but they found a fate scarcely better 
than death, for they were transported by the czar to colonise the wilds 
of Siberia; tlie elector of Siucony re-entered Poland, and drove Stnnblaus 
ftom the throne ; the kings of Denmark* and Prussia revived old 
claims on the Swedish provinces, while the victorious Peter invaded 
aai only Livonia and Ingriii, but a great part of Finland, Indeed, 
but for the interference of the German emperor and the maritime 
powers, the Swedish monarchy would have been rent in pieces, 

Charles, in his exile, formed a new plan for the destruction of his 
batsd rival ; he instigated the Turks to attempt the conquest of 
<uid flattered himself that he might yet enter Moscow at the 
Iwad of a Mohammedan army. The bribes which Peter kvishlj 
bestowed on the counsellors of the sultan, for a tinie hmstratod these 
ti^rigttoi; but Charles, tii rough his friend Poniatowski, htformed the 
Sidtaa of his visier’s corruption, and procured the depostriou of that 
Wamster, Pupruli, who succeeded to the office of viaier, wss arateto 
B tUstian war, but he was removed at the eod of two miuilhs, anilhA 
iSfds of office given to the pacha of Syria, who oommenoed bis admii^ 
JlUtion by sending the Russian ambassador to the prison of the Siitn 
Xtmvs* 

IW esar made the most rigorous prepusdaoBS far the wm mx 
If which be was menaced (aj^ 171i)« Tbthiih rismiv mikx 
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fhmi^mmwiM afl At Aftot tf At ^iiM k #t 
fctfiAmtpk D e» ete «O M il wwi r, At I tt p e Jtr w M o l i lil^ 
A«t i Avoiaye opp o ft ta l^ |fft i iB Ud imV for 4*H y<j ! ^ 
\ tttatij litm At MahtnuacAm fokC) iatited At cm It bit " 

1 lilt B<mitot, nptdlj tdranctng^ feacbtii At atrthem iNadn tf 1 
, Bttjr Ywb, the Mokkrtan ctphtl Here At Rtmtatt ^ 
I^Ati tbt pftniiM of Prince Cantemir were illniory ; the Mo 
TIm)^ ttadbr the TaridA sway, treated Ae innulers aa entmtet^ i 
'fltAui^ to ftpply thea with pipTinons; in the aean time) the Tkltte 
^ amring, formed a fortified camp in their front, while hti Yatt boct d 
light earalry swept round their lines and cut ofif all foraging pattitt* 
lb Ettsnaat defeated three succeanre attempU to storm Atir ift* 
treoehiBeiiU ; hut they must hare yielded to Ae efiRpcti of fotigue tad 
fomine, had not Ae Empress Catherine*, who accompanied her hashtad 
daring Ae campaign, sent a prirate message to the Tiaier, whit& 
iadoeed him to open negottationa. A treaty was concluded on tenia 
whkh, though sercre, were more faTouraWe than Peter, under At 
ekeamstsneea, could reasonably have hoped ; the Russians retired k 
safety, and Charles reached the Turkish camp, only to leant As 
downfiill of all his expectations. 

Anew series of intrigues in tlie court of Constantinople led to 
Ae appointment of a new vixier ; but this minister was little ittdined 
to gratify the king of Sweden , on the contrary, warned by Ac fiitfF of 
his predecessors, lie resolved to remore him from the Ottoman emphw 
(aj>. 1713). Charles continued to Unger ; eren after he bad rtCf^Yld 
a letter of disnnml from the sultan's own hand, lie resolred to 
and when & resolution was tiken A send him away by forces ha 
determined, with his few attendant^ to dare the whole ttrengA of 
Ae Turkish empire. After a fierte resistance, he was eaptur^ md 
amiTeyed a prisoner to Adrianoplc ; on his road he learned Ail 
SUniflaus, whom he had raised to the throne of Poland, was Kkewisa 
i, Turkish captive but buoyed up by ardent hopes, he sent a meoMfS 
A hit foliow-fufiTerer, never to make peace wiA AugustWv* AnoAer 
tmlotion in Ae diran rvTired the hopes of Cbariet, and kdwead 
A ramaia m Turkey, when his return to Ae North wowld 
baUl have restored hhn to his former eminence* Tbe Swedes, uodar 
Ckoetai Steenbock, gained one of Ae most britluuit rictorka Aat had 
baen obtained during Ae war, over the united forces of tb« Danes and 
Saaons,at GadobaadH m Ae duchy of Mecklenberg; hut Ae cowspurrar 
has fiunt by buniiag the defonoekas town of Akona, an o ate y 
wiiab anniied the indignatioii of ail Europe. This, howew, wm Ae 
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l||i ftenicd ibat Steenbock could perform to bis absent master; nnabte 
tp ^mrent the junction of the liassiani with the Danes and SaAoiiS, 
fce retreated hefo*|. superior numbers, and by the artifices of Baron 
Qoertz, obtained a temporary refhge in a fortress belonging to the duke 
W Holstein. The allies, however, pursued their advantages so vigorously 
t^t Steenbock and his followers were forced to yield themselves 
prisoners of war. Goertz, however, in some degree averted the conse- 
Buences of this calamity by a series of political intrigues, wktch 
excited various jealousies and discordant interests between the sev^ 
enemies of Sweden. 

The czar in the mean time pushed forward his conquests on the 
side of Finland ; and the glory of his reign appeared to be eonsum* 
mated by a naval victory obtained over the Swedes near the island of 
Ocland (a.d, 1714), This unusual success was celebrated by a 
riiumphal entry Into St. Petersburgb, at which Peter addressed his 
subjects on the magnitude of the advantages they had derived from his 
government. Charles heard of his rivaPs progress unmoved; but when 
he learned that the Swedish senate intended to make his sister regent 
and to make peace with Russia and Denmark, he announced his 
intention of returning home. He was lionourahly escorted to the 
Turkish frontiers; hut tliough orders had been ppven that he should 
be received with all due honour in the imperial dominions, he traversed 
Germany incognito, and towards the close of the year reached StraUund, 
the capital of Swedish Pomerania. 

Clmrles, at the opening of the next campaign, found himself 
surrounded with enemies (a.d. 17 DH* Stralsund itself was besieged 
by the united armies of the Prussians, Danes, and SaxOM while the 
Hussian fleet, which now rode triumphant in the Baltic, %reatened a 
descent upon Sweden. After an obstinate defence, in whicl^ the 
Swedish monarch displayed nil his accustomed bravery, Stralsund was 
forced to capitulate, Charles having previously escaped in a small 
vessel to his native shores. All Europe believed the Swedish mo- 
narch undone; it was supposed that he could no longer defend his own 
dominions, when to the inexpressible astonishment of every one, it was 
announced that he had invaded Norway. His attention, however, 
was less engaged by the war than by the gigantic intrigues of his new 
favourite, Goertz, who taking advantage of a coolness between the 
. Kussiaui and the other enemies of Sweden, proposed that Peter and 
Charles should unite in strict amity, and dictate the law to Europe* A 
port of this daring plan was the removal of the elector of Hanover from 
the English throne, and the restoration of the exiled Stuarts. But whiU 
th* negotiations were yet in progress, Charles invaded Norway a second 
time^ and iavested the castle of Fn^erickshall in the very depth of 
winter. Bat while engaged in viewing the works, he w« itmck by a 
Cfonoihbalt, was before any of his attendants ome to hts 
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I 7 I 8 )'. Tho SwetTuh ttnate i|o»ed !ittl« grief for 
Ai Ion of the warlike king; on the §nt new* of hii death, bii 
ftwnrite, Baron Ooert*, wae arreilei hronght to tii!, and pal to ^lh 
rm a ridicoloM charge of treaeon. The crown was conftned npon me 
late king's sister, hot she soon resigned it (0 her husband, the priijce 
of Hesse, both being compelled to swear thnt theyncYer would attenwft 
the re^tablisbment of arbitrarT power. Negotiations for peace wew 
commenced with all the hostile powers, and treaties eoncluded with all 
botBasria (a.d. 1720). The appearance of an English fleet in tha 
Baltic, coming to aid the Swedish squadron, however, finally di^sed\ 
rise cnir to pacific measures; and he consented to grant peace, on con- 1 
dition of being permitted to retain Ingrin, Livonia, and part of Finland 
(a.d. 1721). Thus the great iiortheni war terminated, just as it was ^ 
about to be connected with the politics of soutbera Europe, , 
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GROWTH OF THE MERCANTILE AND COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


Skctio.v \.—Eftahltshment of the Hanoverian Sncmeeion in 
Enaland. 

the wars that had been waged against Louis XIV., the funding 
pystem established ia England; it commenced by the foimdinir of 
8 National Bank (s.n KWd), which lent its capital to the government 
at a lower rate of interest than was then usual. Further loans were 
contracted to support the exigencies of the wars; parliament guaranteed 
the papieiit of the interest, without entering into any obligation to 
restore the caiutal, which was tmiisfcrable to any one. The gradual 
extension of the wealth of the nation facilitated the growth of this 
ystem, "hich soon gave England commanding influence on the Con- 
tinent. The facahtics of raising money possessed by the English 
government enabled it to conclude subsuhary treaties, and set the 
^ics of ai led states 111 niolion. Internally the funding system 
wrought a St, 1 greater change, a grc.it portion of the political 'influ- 
ence previously possessed by the l.inded aristocracy was transferred to 
large capitalists and manulacturers, the banking and funding systems 
aflorded great facilities for aceurnulating the profits of iiidu^stry, and 
thus fostered the g.oivih ot an intelligent ami opulent middle class, 
whose strength was soon dispbiyed tn the it.creasing importance of th 
House of (ommons. Even at the treaty of Utrecht, thte mercantile 
system began to manifest itself in all its strength. Grants of com- 
mercial privileges were made the conditions of peace with the 
maritime powers, and territorial concessions were made with a regard 
to the interests of tiade rather than power. Justly as the Brhish 
negotiators at I treclit may be blamed for not taking sufficient advan- 
mge of lie position in wbnh tbcir country was placed by the victories 

mhtJr ‘'^l'«'nonty of England; it also con- 

tamed the germs of two future wars, but tliese eonscquences were 
»lowly developed; and at the commencement of the eighteenth 

rSpe ^‘'-"n.ercLl 8Ute 

The nccession of George I. produced a complete change in the 
Englwh administration, the tones were dismissed with harsLess, the 
whig* «re the sole possessors of office, and on the new clecliorcon- 
J^uent on the demise of the crown, they obtained . decided majoX 
tl parliament. I nfurtunately they used their power to crash "^their 
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political adTemrie* ; the chiefii of the late ttinistry were impeached 
for high treason, and their prosecotion was hurried forward so rindic- 
tird/, that Lords Boiingbroke and Ormond fled to the continent 
This seemed a ^ronrable moment to make an effort m favour of the 
exiled Stuarts, hut I^ouis XIV., broken down bj age, infirTnities, and 
misfortune, was unwilling to hazard a new war, which might disturb 
the minority of his great-grandson, for in consequence of the mortality 
in the royal family, this remote descendant wcuj destined to l>e his 
successor. The death of Ix)ui8 (Sept. 1, 171">) fuirher disconcerted the 
projects of the Pretender and his adherent''; the duke of Orleans, who 
was chosen regent by tlie pathaineiit of P.iris during the minority of 
Louis XV,, ad(>pted e\ery suggestion of the English amh tssador. the 
earl of Stair, for counterai ting the designs of tlie Jai'ohites ; and ho 
did them irreparable injury lo’ seizing some sliips bidriMv jth urtnt 
and ammunition, at a time \'lien it ^^as nnpos''lbli fttr them to ptii^ 
cbiisc any fresli 8uppi\. llie Jacobites, ho^faer. ]>e^'W'^ end. and a 
plan was formed for a gem-ral insurree(i(ui , bnt tins nas drffuted by 
the Pretender's imprudence, nbo ptematnrely gin<‘ tbe call of Mar n 
commission to Mtse Ins htiindard m S('otIaTid Tlif enrl of M ar pos- 
sessed considenible influence in the highland eeuntics; no sooner htnl 
he proclaimed (lie PretendiT. under the title of daini'K 111 , tlmn the 
clans crowded to bis standanl, and he was sf)on at (be bead of nine 
th<’U'Mind men, Including seviral noblemen and pro suns of distiiirti<>n. 
Thus sujijiorted, he nnub* liimself master of Perth, ainl established bis 
nnthoritv in almost all that of S<'(»t].ind ubitb hes nnrib of the 
Frith of Perth. In the mean lime the geurnimnl wa« afairmd; the 
jncobito ItadiTb who had ngr<ed to raisi tlit* si nf baigbind were 
taken into custodv, and tin ilukt of j\rgvle >'as sent against Mar with 
all tbe forces of Nhirtli Ihitaim An ill-imitrired and noise exeeuted 
insurrection of the Jae/d)ites exploded in the north of England; Its 
leaders, the earl uf Derw entwater, I/trd Widdringlon, atnl Mr Foster, 
a Noi thumhriaii gentlenmn of gn-it influein e. jrtimd by several 
Scottish lords and a body of Highland mfantiy Hut being unable to 
agree upn any rational plan of opeiations. they wi re sui rounded by 
the royal forces in tbe town of Preston, and forced to sut render at 
discretion. It would have been better foi the f’haructer of lln^ govern- 
ment had lenity lioen slionn to theM* uij}iaj»py men, hut unfortunately 
most of the leader# were doomed to pulTer the penalties of high 
treason. 

In the mean time tbe earl of Mar had fought an indecisive battle 
with the duke of Argyle, which proved Ile^frlhele^*s ruinous to the 
PretendeP# cause. Many \^ho liad been previously in douh^ declared 
for the royal cause, and several of the iniurgertt leaden* ri^umed to 
their allegiance. In this desperate state of his affain*, the PretOBder 
landed with a small train in Scotland; but finding his cause hopdl^ 
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to France iritli sucli of the leaders ai did not expect f^xioBy 
|d|k4i)ie whole countrj quietly subnutted to the duke of Argyle. 

I|efore entering ou the singular changes wrought by the policj of 
duke of Orleans in Europe, it will be convenient to cast a brief 
idfwce at the adairs of Russia and Turkey. No sooner had Peter the 
Omt concluded peace with Sweden than he assumed the title of 
ejnperor, with the consent of all the European powers. By sending 
an auxiliary force to aid the lawful sovereign of Persia against an 
Afghan usurper, lie obtained the cession of the provinces on the south 
and west of the Caspian Sea; and, while he thus extended his domi- 
mons, he did not neglect their internal improvement, but constructed 
canals, planned roads, and established ni an u factories. But Peter’s 
OWB character retained many traces of barbarism, and his treatment 
of his eldest eon, Alexis, excited general horror. Tliis unfortunate 
prince is said to have been induced by some of the Russian priests 
and boyars to promise, that in the event of Ids accession, he would 
restore the old state of things, and aholisli the nov institutions of hii 
father. He was arrested, and forced to sign an abdication of the 
crown; soon after this, he died in prison, hut whether violent means 
were used to accelerate his eiub has never been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained. The second son of the Russian emperor died in infancy, and 
Peter chose his empress as his successor. He assisted at her coronation 
ofter bis return from tlie Persian war; and on his death (a.d. 1725) 
she became empress of all the Russias, and liy the excellence of her 
administration just itiod the choice of her illustrious husband. 

The Turks wcie eniagcd at the diminution of tlieir national 
glory in the war tliat was terminated by the treaty of Carlowitz, and 
eagerly longed for an oj^portunity of retrieving their lost honour. 
Ahmed 111., the most warlike sultan that hatl recently tilled the throne, 
was far fiom being displeased by their martial zeal, and he took the 
earliest opportunity of declaring war against the Venetians, whom he 
expelled from tlie ]\Iorca in a single campaign (a.d. 1715). The 
emperor, Charles VI,, was solicited by the pope to check the progrew 
of the Mtiliummedans; he therefore iiitcrieied, as protector of the 
treuly of Carlowitz; but finding his remonstrances disregarded, he 
nitenibled n powerful army, and published a declaration of war (a.d, 
17^^)* Prince Eugene, at the head of tlie imperialists, crossed the 
Danube, and atUcketl tlic forces of the grand vizier near Peterwaradin. 
He gained o complete victory, twenty-live thousand of the Turka 
war* either killed or drowned, while the loss of the Austrians did not 
oXfioed Ofic-fifth of tlmt number. In the ensuing campaign, the prince 
laid to Belgrade, and having defeated with great ^ughl^ the 
vast Turkish army that inarched to its relief, became master of that 
imptndltnt fortress. The consequence of these victories was the peace 
of l^jMlurowiti (ajk IJIBX hy which Austria and Buiata gaiiMd 
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acqxjithionf; fcut the reptiMic of Tenfee^ fior whm «t)i« 
the war wm o«ten«hly ntHferfakee, 4kl not recortr lU pootmiona m 
Greece, and found its interests neglected by Hi more potent allies* 
These wars were rery remotelj connected with the political con- 
dition of southern Europ, which now depndcd entirely on (he 
maintenance of tJie term* of the pace of Ftrecht* Sereml pweri 
were interested in their pre^enration ; Euglnnd’is ftourisbing commerce 
depnded in many essential particulars on the articles of the treaty ; 
they were the best security to Austria, for the j>rt)vinces lately reded in 
Italy; and the Dutch, unable or unndling to garrison the barrier towns, 
felt that pace was necessary to tlieir security. Jtut alwre nil, the regent 
of France belicTcd that this treaty ^as the sole support of bis pwer, 
since it inyolved the Spanish king's renunciation of his claims to the 
French cro\>ri. Ahogethcr opjK>tH’iI to these views were the df^signt 
of the court of Spam, the marnage of JMiilip to KliialMUh Farnese, 
heiress to the dtu’hies of Pnnna, I'lacentia, and Tuscany, inspired him 
with the hfjpe of recoyt'nng the pro>iTj(’<‘« that h.id Iwen se>ered from 
the Spanish monarchy; Ins prime minister, Fanlina! Alhcroni, llattcred 
him with hopes of success, juid at the same time diligently lalmurod 
to itnprove tlie financial condition of the country. Alherom’s projects 
included an entire change in the political Mstrmof Kur*pe* he di*- 
ftigned to rc-eonqmT Sardinia and Sicily for Spain; to place James 
111. ont lie throne of Jaigland )y the aid of the Russian emperor and 
the king of Sweden; to prevent the mteifercncc of the cm|H*ror, by 
engaging the Tuiks to assail his dominions. Poj'e Flement XT, a 
weak and stujtiil poniifT. could not eoinpK'hend flu' merits of Alhcroms 
schemes; he refuM'd to pav tlic c('<*lcsiafi(ic'il sii}>siilj(‘s to Philip V, 
and before the anihitious cardinal could furtluT devr lop his s( hemet, 
the Quadni[)le AHi.incc wms formed hy the alarnieil protenfutes of 
Europe, and Philip V. nas ffire^d to dismiss Ins intriguing iiiinister, 
ITc pope had tlic mortification to find that his intercHfs >u'n* totally 
disregarded in the nesv arrang< ments made for preserving tiie tran- 
quillity of Fairope; his supcriontn s in P.irina and Plneentui formed 
part of (lie bribe tendered to the court of Spain by the rulers of Iriam c 
and Germany; he remonstrated loudly, but, in spite of bjs efforts, 
they were accepit d and retained 

On the death of Clement XI , Albcronl became a eandldale for 
the papacy, and was very near Wing elected. Fortunatdy for the 
permanency of Romish power, tins violent prelate nas excluded from 
the chair of St. Peter, and InnfH'ent XIII. was chosen. During his 
pontificate the fwxnetj of Freemasons l>egnn to be regarded with sus- 
picion by the bends of the Cliurcb, especially as several other secret 
associations were formed in Germany and Italy for the propngafion of 
wbat were called pbiloimphicjil tenets; but these doctrines nere, in 
reality, not only hostile to popery, but subversive of all religion and 
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set 


stoeatli^. TlK>agh Aaitria, France, England, and Holland, united 
the dangerous schemes of Alberoni, and formed the Quadruple 
AlUa&ce (a.i). 1716), yet the cardinal steadily pursued his course, and 
war was proclaimed against Spain by France and England. 

The strength of Spain, exhausted by the war of the succesaioii, 
could not resist this powerful combination; the English fleet rode 
triumphant in the Mediterranean; a German army expelled the Spa- 
niards from Sicily, the French, under the command of the duke nf 
Berwick, invaded Spain, and captured several important fortresses; 
the duke of Ormond failed in his attempt to land a Spanish army in 
Great Britain; and Philip, cornj'letelv subdued, dismissed Alberoni 
(a^d. 17 ^ 6 ), and acei'ded to the teiins of the Quadimple Alliance. 

During this ^^ar, France and England were involved in great 
financial difficulties, by tlu* Mississippi lichenie in one country, and the 
South Sea speculation in the other. A Scotch adventurer, named 
Law, proposed a plan to the K'gent of France for speedily paying ofi' 
the vast national debt, and delivering tlie rcviuiue from the enormous 
interest by which it was ovf r\^h^‘]llled. He elTected this by an extra- 
ordinary issue of paper, on the seeunfy of tlie Mississippi company, 
from whose comiiu rcial sjjeeulations the most extravagant results were 
expected. So lapid was his sueees^', that in 171 lb the nominal value 
of the funds was eighty times greater than the real value of all the 
current coin of the realm. This immense disproportion soon excited 
alarm; when the holders of the notes trie<l to convert them into 
money, there uas no sjieiic to nietU (he demands, and (lie result was a 
general bunkrupley. Some fffiorts were made by tlie goveniment to 
remedy this calamity, but the evil admitted only of slight palliation, 
and tbousaiuls >\ere completely ruined 

The South Sea scheme, projected by Sir John Blount, in England, 
wtt« a close imitution of Liw’s plan. He proposed that the South 
Sea compiiny, to ^ihich groat commercial advantages had been secured 
by the treaty of Utrecht, sliould hecome the sole creditor of the 
nation; and facilities were offered to the owners of stock to exchange 
the security of the crown for that of the South Sea company. Never 
did so wild a ftciieme meet such sudden success; South Sea stock in a 
short time rose to ten times its original value; new speculations were 
ftarted, and for a time iiad similar popularity; but when suspicion was 
excited, and some cautious holders of stock l>egan to sell, a universal 
panic succeeded to the general delusion. By the prompt interference 
of parliament h general harkniptcy was averted, and the chief con- 
tiiTen of the fraud, including many individuals of rank and stadon^ 
were punished, and their estates sequeetrated for the beneflt of the 
iuflererf. 

The oonfuaion occasioned by the South Sea Kbeme encouraged the 
jaoehitee to make another effort in favour of the Stuarto (jUD. 179S). 
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Bot their plan* vrert diicorwed, a gendeman iiamed lAyer wai ai|ft* 
tally pufiiihed for enlitHng men in tl>e acrnce of the Pretender, and 
Df, Atterhnry, bishop of Bi>che»ter, the »oul of hi§ partv, wtw exiled. 

Fortunately for the repose of Europe, the prime ministers of 
France and England, Cardinal Fleury, who succeeded to power soon 
after the death of the duke of Orleanfi, and Sir Robert Wal[>olc, were 
both Iwnt on the preservati<m of peaee, and for nearly twenty years 
they prevented any active hostilities. Walpole's administration, 
however, began to lose its {topulanty, on account of his not gratify- 
ing the national hatred ag:iinst i^pain. A powerful opposition nits 
fomKMl against him, composed of the old tories, and some disappointed 
courtiers, ^vhich ho contended against hy unl>ounded pnrlifimciitary 
corruption. The death of (Jeorge I. (a p. 17^7) made no change in 
the |>o8ition of parties, for fjeorge 11. entrusted M'alpolo with the 
same power he had enjn\ed uiuh-i his fatluT. 

The Ernj>erOT Charles, liuving no pri>sp<vt of male issue, was 
natundly anxious to secure the peaeeful succession of hi* daughter, 
Maria Theresa, to his liereditaiv dominion*, and for this puijiose he 
pre|kared a solemn Ia^y, called the I'nigmatie Sanction, and procured 
its confirmulion by the principal states of Europe. The guiirant<*c of 
France was not ohtaintHl witluuit war Stanislaus Lrmn^'ki, father- 
in-law to the Erendi monarcli, was ehctedkmgof f’oland, hut was 
dctlironed hy thi‘ influence ot tlo' trernran powers (a d. 17'1'IV To 
arenge this insult, llic French king formed a lengiie with the n>urti 
of Spain and Sjirdinia against tin- emperor; and, after a brief struggle, 
the court of Vienna was foriu'il to purchase j^^-aci’ l»v considerable 
sacrifices. Tlic success <'f the K'usvi.uis urnh r the reign the Empress 
Anne, nove to Feler the < ir^ al, ;t;];ams( tbeTuiks indueed the (Jortnatt 
Ctupemr to corainenci' a second unfortunate war S’arcily was it 
concludod, when the death of f’hurles (A.n. 17*ltf) invctlvcd Europe 
in the contentions of a new divputtd i-ureevjsom, 

Sir Robert Walpole had long preserved England at pence; hut the 
interested chiraours of some men hunts engjtged in a rontmhftnd tradf 
with the Spanish colonies, coinjudled him to cummence hostilities 
(a.P. 17*^9h Admiral Vernon, with a small forc'c, captured tba 
important city of Porto IRIlo, on the American isthmuH. This (Tuccew 
induced the minister to send out large unnaments against the Spanish 
onloniei. Vernon with a flei t. ami Lord Cntheart with n numerous 
army, undertook to assail Spanish America on the side of the Atlantict 
while Commodore Anton sailed round Cape Horn to ravage the coasts 
of Chili and Peru. The death of Ijord (’athcart fnistrated thete 
OfTnngeiBents; be was succeeded by General Wentworth, an ofiicer 
of little experience^ and very jealous of Vernon’s popularity An attack 
WM node on Oorthagetia, but it failed hiioentahly, owing to the disputos 
botween th« mtoI and mtUiary commtukiera. Both were rtfinfowiad 
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rom bat they effected sotbrng of an j importance, lifg 

C^t^rnod home afler more than fifteen thooaand of their tinm Uil 

Tiotiins to the climate. Anson, in the mean time, encoMP^M 
kiieh a lerere itorm in rounding C^pe Horn, that two of hi# fltMa 
v^e forced to return, and one was lost Hi# diminished iquadim 
Imwerer, took several prizes off the coast of Chili, and plundered 
bown of Paita, in Peru. His force was finally reduced to one 'kl^ 
bat with tliis he captured the Spanish galeon, laden with 
that sailed annually from Acapulco to ManilLi. He then returned ^ 
England triumphant ; but tlie loss at Carthagena was so severely 
that the English would not venture to renew their enterprises agniftit 
Spanish America. 

Scarcely had J^faria Theresa succeeded her father, the Emperot 
Charles, when she found herself surrounded by a host of enemi^. 
The elector of Bavaria laid claim to Bohemia; the king of Sarditda 
revived some obsolete pretensions to the duchy of Lilian ; while the 
kings of Poland, Spain, and France, exhibited claims to (he who!# 
Austrian Succession. An unexpected claimant gave the first sigild 
for wav, Frederic III,, who had just ascended the Prussian throne, 
inherited from his father a rich tioaeury aiid a well-appointed army, 
Kelying on the goodness of his troops rather than the goodness of hi# 
cause, he entered Sihsin, and soon conquered that fine province 
(a.D. 1 741), At the same time he offered to suppoit Maria Theresa 
Against all (’omp(‘titors, on the condition of being permitted to retain 
bis acquisition. The ]>rincess steadily icfused, thougli she kne^Y that 
France was mining against ber, and tluit her enemies bad resolved to 
elevate Charles Albert, elector of Baiaria, to th<' empire. The force# 
of the king of Fran<*e entered Gemianv, and being joined by the 
Bavarian army, made several important conquests, ami even threat- 
ened Vienna; hut 3laria Thercfwi, repairing to Preshurg, convened the 
state# of Hungary, and appearing before them with her infant son in 
her arms, made such an eloquent ujqical, that the nobles with one 
accord exclaimed, ‘‘We will die for our Kino, Maria Theresa." Ncr 
wa# this a momentary hurst of passion; they raised a poiveiful array 
for the defence of tlieir young and beautiful princess, and a subsidy 
Wft# at ibe same time votpd to h<T by the British parliament. ^ 
great wni the attachment of the English {>eople to her cause, that the 
pacific tsir Kobert Walpole was forced to resign, and a new adminii- 
tration was formed by Ins political rivals. 

The new ministers had been raised to power by a sudden burst rf 
popular enthuMoam, but they soon showed themselves unworthy of tfc# 
iwtion'f confidence. They took the lead in suppretsing the meosurat 
which they bad themselves declared ueceisary to the security of til# 
conititution, and they far outstripped their predecessoni in supporting 
derman lubiidies, standing armies, and co&dnefital connexion#, whk& 
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Jb*d Wn ao long die theme of their sefemt cea*tire« They aegmentej 
the an»j» sent a large body of troo|>s info the Netherlend* under the 
command of d»e earl of 8 Uir, and granted wbiidief to the Danes, thCs 
Heisian#, and the Austrians. TJie French had some hopes of gftiniag 
the support of the Ito&iiaiis, who were now ruleiJ by the Empress 
ElizaWth* On the death of the Empress Anne, her nieoe, the princew 
of iieckloiiburg, assumed the goreminenf, ns guardian of her son 
John, liut the partiality that the regent showed for her German 
COuntr}'^mcu displeased the Jfiissian nohles; lluir discontents were 
artfully incre^w'd hy a French piivsirian, named I-rcstocq, a bloodless 
insurrection h u to the depnsmon of tlio Mccklenhurg princess, and 
Elizabeth, the d.iugfifer of I\‘t* r (he (ire.it, uas niiscHl to the throne. 
She found the country iuvolve<i in a war o'ltli Sweden, ohich she 
brought to a successful issue, and secured the iri)n nrance to the 
Swedish croun for her favourite, AdolphuH, hishop of lailrt'ck. Though 
the crorina owed iier elevation in a great degree to Ftench intrigue, 
she was iin lineJ to support the Austimn cause; hut she di<i not inter- 
fere in the contest uiMil she had completed all hei arrangeintnits. 

The republic of Holland showed still more rciiictance to engngo 
in the ^>ar, and the English aimy m the Netherlands, deprived of the 
t'XpectcMl Dutch aid, it'inaincd niactive. In Germany, the Ihivarinn 
elector w;is dnv<’ji not (»nly fiomlus eoiKjuests, but from his hereditary 
dominions, while the king of IhusbUi took advantage of a hriiliaiit 
victory to conclude a toaity witli Maria Theresa, by which he wai 
secured in the possession ot Silesia 'i'he Enan h arni\, thus deputed 
of iU most poiM'sful allv, must have been ruined hut for tlic abilities 
of it* general, (he count de Ihjlci‘*le, i\ ho effected one of the most 
masterly retreats rocor led ni historv, fium tlie centre of Jhduuuiu to 
the frontiers of Alsaee. The Spannirds failed in their attack* on the 
imperial tcnitoiles in Itah , chit Hy owing to tlie aclivifv of the Eoglislt 
fleets in the Meditf'iranean ; and the court of VeisaillcH, difcheartenod 
by these repeated failur<‘H, made propo#«ils of p{'arc. Maria I'hcresa 
intoxicated with succesg^ rejh-cted all the proffered conditioni (a.O* 
( 1743 ). iSljc urg- (I fuiu art! her armaments witli such vigour, (hat thfr 
French were driven to the Jthine, and the unfortunate elector of 
Bttvaria, abandoned hy hi<< allies, and stripped of hifl donjinioui, 
sought refuge 111 Frankfort^ where he lived iii indigence and obscurity. 

* l>r. Johu^wru ha* iwiwerAtllr dr*wnlk.tl Oir f-nm, tulloi Ih.I Ok- ron\n i? bla/<' 

tMt «r UU 4 UAkffUiiHity pniice ' Sprc*rf^ wttJ** tlir (ff aiwl orf^rni^r . 

Th* boJJ m a iorklrt* boiir, * Jterr^ fn^Ukit ^ui x.U 

Trw» tiit drc*.l fcummiuun i>.mrr. Off ef rgrapr. imw ) iJh war 

Whij Wfwm* Intm* »WM^ . prmr*^ w lumoiir * ««(( Hit? hl^nt 

Ap4 uTO W r«iJro* rpci 4 v« »ma.r . imdn llw ki«l lUw'fn, 

Stwrt »w#j ' Utr her u^wrwlut **'* «iitl Ut« J-Utk ', 

! And laintK to dr«(h, from fttumfiK on-I fWsm 

Th» %t wWB , itw i<% ibt workl m vm^ 
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ftf fte Fien^ ia Flaaden ted to tjieif defeat at Dettii^n, 
pK tImd a little cautioa v^ald hare eaaared the min of the finglitfa 
Auftriaos. But iiie aUiei made no use of their rictorj, owing 
to the inesolution of George II^ who took the management of the 
empaign into his own hands, and superseded the earl of Stair* The 
war lingered in Italy, but the haughtiness and ambition of the empress 
began to excite the secret jealousy of the German princes; and the 
French and Spanish courts, alarmed by her treaty with the king of 
Sardinia, drew their alliance closer by the celebrated Family Compaet| 
which bound them to maintain the integrity of each otherVdominions. 

England had now become a principal in the war, and the monarchi 
, of France and Spain resolved to invade that country, and remove th® 
Hanoverian dynasty. A powerful army was assembled, and a fleet 
prepared to protect the transports, but the French ships were shattered 
in a storm, and forced to take refuge in Brest from a superior Eogliah 
force (a.p* I?"!!)' The English navy was less successful in the 
Mediterranean; the combined fleets of France and Spain were met 
by the British admirals, Matthews and Jjestock; hut owing to the 
misconduct of some captains, and Lestock's remaining aloof with hi® 
whole division, the result of the engagement was indecisive. It is a 
•ad proof of tlie violence and injustice of faction, that when these 
offleers were brought to trial, Matthews, who had fought like a hero, 
woa condemned, and Lestock acquitted. The war in Italy was son* 
guinary, but indecisive. In (fcnnany, however, the king of Prussia 
once more took up arms against M.Lria There»a, and invaded Bohemia, 
He was defeated with great loss, and forced to retire precipitately into 
Silesia, Soon afterwards the death of the elector of Bavana removed 
all reasonable grounds for the continuance of hostilities; his son, who 
had no pretensions to the empire, concluded a treaty with Maria 
Theresa, and promised to support the election of her husband, the 
grand duke of Tuscany, to the imperial dignity. 

But the national animosity between the French and English pre- 
vented the restoration of peace (aj>. 17df>)' The Austrians wer® 
completely vanquished in Italy b) the united forces of the French and 
Spaniards, whose vast superiority of numbers could not be resisted; 
and on the side of the Netherlands, the misconduct of the allies gar® 
n signal triumph to the Bourbons, The French army under Marshal 
Sftxe was strongly posted at Fontenoy, but was, notwithstanding, 
attacked by the English, Dutch, and (SermanB. In few battles hof 
thd valour of the British infantry been displayed more signally or mor® 
melo*t]y. Forming thenmives into h column, they boro down 
thing InTore them, until, desrTted by their Dutch and German onxi^ 
lioriei, they were outflanked and driven back by the entire for®® rf 
the French army. I'he low on both sides wm nearly eqnid; hftl 
though the victory was not decisive, it enabled Marshal S^e to rudico® 
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MQg ^ noft eonMdmble towm in tke KetbtrUiHis. TmnqtiiUUy 
10 m mtored to Oomunj hj the clwsdon of 1^ grwHi duke of Tutmny 
to tke empire, under Ae name of FVmndt F.; and about the tarn# time 
Maria Thmn, aa t|uemi of Hungar?, concluded the treaty of Breslau 
iriA Ae king of Pnifiiia, and tbue quieted her moat dangeroua eneray. 

Hio diacjontent occasioned by the loss at Fontenoy induced the 
grandfon of Jat^es II., commonly called the Young Pretender, to 
attempt the restoration of bis family. He landed in Scotland with a 
nail tratn/I>ut being soon joined by the enthu^iiastlc Highland claui, 
be desoended from the mountains and marched towards E<linburgh* 
The city surrendered witlunit any attempt at resistance, but the castle 
tiill held out. Sir John (’ope, the royal commander in St'otland, bad 
marched northwards to raise the loyal dans, having ct^llected some 
reinforcements, he procoe<it d from Aberder^n to Diinlvar by sea, and 
hearing that the insurgents w<*re resolved to hazard a battle, ho 
encamped at Preston Pans. Here he wai» unex|H'Ctedlv attacked by 
the Young Pretender, at (he head of about three thousand undisci- 
plined and haif-arined soldiers. A panic sej/>ed the roval troops, they 
6ed with the most di-gr.ieeful precipitation, abandoning all their 
baggage, cannon, and cnin[) t (juipage, to their enemies. 

The reduction of the I'lendi colony of (’ape Breton, in North 
Anrerica, had n^vived the spiiit of the Jhiglish, and tlie time (hat the 
Pn^tender wasted in idle p.tg<Mi)tr} at I^linhnrgh aflonh'd the minis- 
ters an opportunitv of bringing hut some ngiments from Flanders, 
Notwithstanding the fenuid^ihb* jTeparafions thus made, the Pretender, 
probably relying on promistxi aid from France, crossed (he WTstem 
borders, and took (birlivli* But the rigilanee of A<lmiral \%Tnon 
prcTcnfed the Freiirli (!<•' t irom 'erifuring <mt, and (lie Pretender 
having faib-ti fo raise iriTtiifs jn Luieashir^', and unable to force a 
passage into Wales^ bafHed the inyal armn's bv an uni’xpeeted turn, 
and sinldenlv iiMrtb(d («» Jnrbv. Had lie continued (o advance 
boldiv, Lond<»n itself inigld li.i>c fallen, Imt he delayed at Uerby until 
he w,is nearly irudos*^! lutuern (u(» pf>werful armien, and was forced 
either to retreat or to hazard a battle on V(‘rv diwidvantag^mus terms. 
It was hnally determined (liat they niiould return to .Scotland, and 
this retrograde movement was effected by the Highlanders with extra- 
ordinary eoumgc and expediiion. 

This retreat did not produce the dispiriting effect on (he insurgents 
that had been anticipated. The Pretender’s forces were greatly aug- 
mented after hb'retum to iScotlatid, but finding that FAlmburgh 
hetm secured by the royal army during his absence, he marehe^l to 
iStbiing, captured the town and bc»i(^cd the castle, (leneraJ Hawley 
mat ient with a strong force to raise the siege, hut despising the 
mAlctpitned Highlanders, he acted so imprudently that hr suffered a 
omuplete defeat near Falkirk (4,0. J74B). The Pretender, onstcad of 
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tip Mg advantage, returned jto tW 

*^te the royal anny, reinforced by frg sh troopia;" w ptecoft 'Mder Ae 
-C'tmnmaiid of the dnke of^Cumberland, a who, 

ihOttgh by no roeang a ftkilfiil general, wag a gre<i!t'l5CToi(!Hte with Ae 
iOldiery*^ The ingnrgent army retired before thft toyrf * trmyg until 
they reached Culloden Moor, where they re&olved to ntjClre tf‘ iftand. 
Warned by the errors of Cope and Hawley, the dul^e of*^ Outftberland 
took the most prudent precautions to meet the desperate charge of Ae 
Highlanders; they rushed on with their usual impetuosity^, bufr-being 
received by a close and galling fire of musketry, w'}ii!e;iAeir -ranks 
were tom by artillery, they wavered, broke, and in less th1>h thirty 
Ininuteg were a helpless mass of confusion. The victors no 
quarter; many of the insurgents were murdered in cold ITood, and 
their unfortunate prince was only saved from capture by the generous 
devotion ofwne of his adherents, who assured the pursuers Aat he was 
himself the object of their search. 

The cruelties of the royalists after their victory w’cre perfectly 
disgraceful; the country of the insurgent clans was laid waste with 
hre and sword; the men were liunted like ^^ilfl beasts upon the moun- 
tains, the Avomen ond chihhen, driven fiom their burned huts, perished 
by tltousands on the barren heaths. AVhen all traces of rebellion, and 
almost of jvopulation, had disappeared, the duke of Cumberland 
returned to London, leaving a laig<' hmly of troops to continue Ac 
pursuit of the surviving fugitive^’. During five montlis the young 
Pretender remained concealed in tlie Highlands and Western Isles 
of J^otland, thougli a rev\ard of thirt\ thousand pounds was set on his 
head, and more than fifty persons A\ere entiusted with his secret. At 
length he escaped on hoard a Fri’m h privateer, and after enduring 
incredible hardships, arrived safely jii Hritanny The vengeance of 
the*gov(Tninent fell lieavily on liis adherents; numbers of the leaders 
were tried and executed, and though they died with heroic hrmness, 
their fate excited little commiseration. 

In the mean time the I'Veru’h, under Marshal f^axe, had overrun 
the greater part of (he Netherlaiidv, Brussels, Antwerp, and Namur, 
were cujitured, while tiie ronfedciute army was defeated in a sanguinary 
but indecisive engagement at Ruicmix. In Italy, the allies were more 
flucceafiful; taking advantage of the mutual jcahiusies between Ac 
French and Spaniards, the AuRtrians, reinforced by the king of Sjir- 
drove their enemies from Italy, and pursued them into France. 
Tlie death of their monarch had abated the vigour of the Bpnniardg, 
for die denignt of Feidinand VI., Philip's son and succfsfor, were for 
gome time unknown , hut when he declared his rcsolntion to adhere 
to the Family Compact, the hopes of the partiaans of the hooie of 
Bourbon were reviveil. About the same time the imperiaiisU were 
compelled to evacuate the south of France by the judicimia mcainrcs 
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iNnibtl Uh OcnoeiF, urhattd bj the Mreri^ 

.ffkicb wcrt trcAltKl, lh« Aoitrian garrison nnd 

MIoi that their oppreasots nuide to recover the city. 

cotqi^y between the French and Kngliah wai aggra- 
Mfd by com]j[TeTcial jealousy; they inutuaiiy 6ttfd out armaments 
■gMat others colonies; but these expeditious, badly contrived 
amrse executed, led to no deoisire results, and all parties began to 
ijWir of a war which produced no consei^uence but a lavisli 

Pttrt® of brood and treasure. Conferences were commenced at Breda, 
ithe dfmands of the French appeare<l so exorbitant to die uilies, 
ftatyW negotiations were abruptly terminated, and the hostile powers 
•ade tj^e most vigorous prepunittons for a decisive struggle (a.i>. 
i747)^ 'The exertions of the allies were long |wrol)red by the inde- 
ciiion^of the Dutch rulers, even their own country was invudod 
they could not be induced to adopt more vigorous councils, until n 
popular revolt compelled them (<> revne the otHcc of stadtholder and 
(fenfer tliat dignity on tlie pnnee of Oninge/ 

Though this revolution gave more vigour to the operations of llio 
aHies, the whole \uigiit of the w*ar waa ungenerously thrown upon the 
Englukh; the obstinate and bloody buttle of Val v^ould have heeu won 
*h|4lntifih vuloar, but for the tiinitlity and slow ness of the Dutch and 
AiHirhins; in <’ansequenre of their misconduct il fenuinate<l to the 
disadvantage of the coideilerates. 80011 after the fortress of Ikigeu- 
op-Zoom, generally beljevcd to 1)0 imprcgnulde, was c:iptured by the 
French, who tlius became musters ot the whole navigation of the 
Scheldt. In Italy, the alliev, though forced to raise the liege of 
Genoa, were generHlly sucecssful, while the Ihuish navy gain^ 
tevcral important triumphs at sia. A valuahh^ French convoy waji 
Attacked by the Admirals Aimm and Wairen, oH ("ape Fin iiterre, anti, 
after an obstinate engagement, »i\ sbijis of the line und several armed 
Indmmen were taken, S-ven w<^iks after, .i licet i.ub u with the rich 
produce of St Domingo fell into the hands ol Comraotl ore Fox; and 
At a Inter period ot the vear, Admiral Hawke, afier u iliurp battle, 
took Six i^hips of the line in the latitude of Ibdleisle. Tlicfte levertci, 
and the sailing of a jmwerful Brituh urrnainent to the Kiist Indiei, *0 
alarmed the court of Vcrwulh ii, that negotiutious for peace tvere once 
more commenced. 

While fonfercncei were opened at Aix-la-Cimptlle (a.h. 174fl), 
Idarshal Saxe continued to carry on the wv with great vigour; he laid 
•Hige to Moetitricht, which was obstinately defended, but before the 
^CODiest could be decided, intelligence was received tliat the preluui- 
IMffict of peace had been signed. Tlic basil of the treaty was a 
> xeitituliou of all conquetU made during the war, and a mutual release 
Af pmonert without ransom. It left unaettlcd the doibing claimi of 
Spaoiah and British to the tmde of the American seas and made 
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M iapnotioit of the right of search, which had the ongtaal oatiit 
olAt w: the adrantAge, indeed, that England gained, was the 
ttxjQgnitKiii of the Hanorerian auccession, and the general abandomne&t 
of the Pretender, whose cause was from thenceforth regarded a« hopeless. 
This resnU, from so expensive a contest, gave general dissatisfaction^ 
hut the blame should fall on the authors of the war, not of the peace,' 
England had no interest in the contests for the Austrian succession; 
under the peaceful administration of Sir Robert Walpole her commerce 
and manufactures had rapidly increased, hut through an idle ambition 
for militaiy glory, and a perverse love of meddling in continental 
affairs, the prosperity of the country received a severe check, and an 
wiorraous addition was made to the national debt. 


SErnoN Colonial Struaple between France and Great 

Britain, 

Tim peace of Aix-la-ChapcIle was soon discovered to be little better 
than a suspension of arms. Two causes of a very different nature 
united to produce a new and fiercer struggle, which no arts of diplo- 
macy could long avert. The first of these w'as the jealousy with w'bich 
the court of Austria regarded the gr<‘at increase of the Pfussian 
monarchy; th(‘ extorted renunci.ition of Silesia could neither be for- 
given nor forgotten, and us rocovery had long been the favourite 
object of the court of Vienna. The Prussian monarch was not popular 
with his neighliours — all new powers are naturally objects of jealousy 
— and the selfish policy winch Ficdcnck (li>.]'lay('d, both in contractirig 
and dissolving alliances, prevented him fiom gaining any ]>ermanent 
friend; he was the ]a'rsonal enemy of Klizabeth, empress of Russia, 
and of Count Bruhl, the leading minister in the court of ISaxony, and 
both readily joined in the plans formed for his destruction. 

But with these confederates, the Austrian cabinet w-as reluctant to 
engage in hostilities, winle France might at any tune turn the balance, 
by renewing its former relations with Prussia. Prince Kaunitz, the 
real guide of the court of Vienna, and, during four reigns, the ^oul of 
the Auatrian counnU, resolved to unite the empire and France in one 
common project for sharing the lule of Europe, l..ouis XV^., who bad 
gunk into being the slave of his mistresses, was induced, hy this able 
diplomatist, to depart from the counK; of policy which for twocentorie* 
had maintained the high rank of Fmnce among the continental powen; 
from l>eing the rivals and opponents of the Austrian dynasty, the house 

Bourbon wink into the humble character of awistants to that power, 
ft change which erentuallj brought the grciatcft calamities on tbeiB^ 
•elrci tad their country. 

. 111# commercial jeoloutj with which ibe Englith regarded the 
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Fmcb, Wtti thf tecoiul omm fw Uj« renewal of tbf war. During tlw 
l«le war» (ke Freacb iwiTy had beoa ail Imt anaihilatad, aud the exer- 
tioiui Kiad« for iU reotmation were newed with leerei anger. Owing to 
inpapacity^ or defectire inTormation, the negotiaton at Aii-la-Chapellt 
had left moot of the colonial quettione ai Ueue between England and 
France wholly undecided. The chief suhjt'ctJ contested were, the 
Umits -of the English colony of Nora Scotia, the right claimed by the 
French to erect forts along the Ohio, for the purpose of connecting the 
Canadas with Louisiana, the occupation of some neutral islands in the 
West Indies by the French, and, finally, the efforts of both nations to 
acquire political supremuev in Hindustan, 

The maritime between Engli\n<l and Fnincc had no immediate 
connexion with the struggle lK‘tue<'n IVussiu and Aiistria. Hut when 
the French king, at the roinnuncemenr of the contest, nnumced Huu- 
OTer, George 11., who preferred the iuteresU of this petty prinelptdity 
to those of the Hritish empire, enter<'d into a treaty "'th Firtl< -ric for 
its defence. Thus these two wars, so liistinct in tliesr origin and 
nature were blended into one; ]»ut hetore tlu-ir termination, they wore 
again separated and concluded by <listinet treaties of peace. 

The empire which the descendants of Uaher had eHtahlishcfl in 
Hindustan, touched the summit of its greatness m tlie reign of Aurung- 
zebt; under his feeble succcssoi's the inijtenal power rapidh d<‘('lined, 
and after the successful eruption of Nadir Shah (a.u. ‘t "tts 

almost annihilated ddie governors of j»rorince9 and distnrts became 
virtually independent sovereigns, and the albegiuice thev peid fo the 
court of Delhi was merely nominal. Ho(li the Freneh and English 
Etrst India (^ompanies took advantage of (his Btute of things to extend 
their inliucnce and enlarge their terntiines. Du[»Ieiv, the Fiench 
governoi of Fondicherry, liad long sought an opportunity of interfering 
in the troubled jmhtics of India; it was afforded him h\ the contests 
which arose on the vacancies in the souiihadary of the Di'Ccmii, and 
the naboUhip of the Carnatic He sujiported the claimB of Chundah 
Saheb to the latter post, and endeavound to make Muriafa ding souh- 
l>adHr or viceroy of the Decc.an, He succeeded ui thes<» objects, but 
bis favourites did not long retain their elevation ^ still, Iiowomt, u pre- 
cedent was cstahli shed for tlie interference of the French in the ronteiU 
between the native {Kiwcrs, and their aid was purchased by frc«h con- 
cottions in every revolution. The rapid pn^gress of their rivals roused 
the English from their supineness, and, fortunately, they found a le?ider 
wboso abilities, both as a general and stutesman, have scarcely been 
surpassed by any European that ever visited the J^t. Mr, Clive, the 
so® of a private gentleman, bad been originally employed in the civil 
service of the £kut India Company; but war no sooner broke out than 
he exchanged the pen for the sword, and the union of courage and 
skill which he displayed at the very commencement of hii eorecr, 
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escited Jiiit expectationB of the glorj which marked its progress. Ho 
g»ioed several brilliant advantages over the allies of the French, 
greatly strengthened the English interest in the Deccan or southern 
division of Hindustan- But the French East India Company Iwid 
begun to distrust the flattering promises of Duplcix ; they found that 
bis plans of territorial aggrandizement involved them in expensive 
wars, and were, at the same time, destructive of their commerce. A 
similar feeling, though to a less extent, prevailed in England, and the 
rival Companies prepared to adjust their differences by the sacrifice of 
Dupleix. No regard was paid by his countrymen to his defence; he 
was loaded with obloquy, as a selfish and ambitious man, though it 
was notorious tliat lie liad sacrificed his entire private fortune to 
isupport what lie believed to be the true interests of France. 

Tlie successor of Dupleix concluded a treaty with the English 
authorities, in wliicli all the objects of that able governor were aban* 
doned. Mobamined Ali, tlie friend of the Englihh, was recognised ns 
the nabob of the Carnatic, the claims of the French upon the Noithern 
Circars were rclinquisheil, and it w'as agreed that the colonists from 
each nation should, foi the future, abstain fioin all interference with 
the affairs of the native princes. It was scarcely possible that these 
stipulations could be strictly obseiwcd; indeed, the treaty had scarcely 
been signed, when mutual coiii[)laints w<‘re made of infractions; but, 
in the mean time, (‘venls had occurred m another part of the glolie, 
which fruHti.ited it altogether. 

After the [reacc ot Aix-la-(1iiip('lle, ilic British ministry, anxious 
to secure the pn»\iiic<* of No>a Seotia, as trimmer for tiic other 
Anieiieaii colonics, induced many dubanded soldiers and s-nlois to 
settle in that country. The town of Halifax was built and Us Inirbour 
fortified, and Nova Scotia began to use ra[Hdly in importance, The 
French, who had Jutherto viewed the jirovincc as little better tiiau a 
barren waste, began now to raise disputes concerning Us iiinits; and 
the settlers, from both eouiitiics, did not always arningc their contro- 
versies hy peaceful discussion. tStill more important were the differ- 
ences wdiivli arose in the interior of Nortii America. The French were 
iiaturully anxious to fi>rin a communication between the Canadas in 
the north and Fouisliiim m tlie south. This could only be effected by 
depriving the English of their settlements west of the Alieghiuiy moun- 
tnins, and seizing the posts winch the British settlers in Virginia and 
the C’aroliuas had estahhshed beyond that chain for the convenienco 
of trade w ith the Indians. Hostilities were commenced by the colonial 
nuthorities, without the formality of a declaration of war; the 
giniau post of liOgi' Town was surprised by a French detachment, and 
nil its inhabitants but two inhumanly murdered; the North AmericoB 
stimulated to attack the British colonists, and large 
ammunition were imported from France (a*». 
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1755)* The British minietere immedmfeJy prepared for hostilities i 
aU the French forU within the limits of Nota 8 (itia were reduced by 
Colonel Monckton; but an expedition a^nst the French forts on the 
Ohio was defeated, owing to the msbneet of Genera! Bmddock, who 
revised to profit bj tiie local knowledge of the p^o^iTlcittl officers. 
He fell into an ambuscade of French and Indians, and instead o;‘ 
endeaYoaring to extricate himself, attempted to make a stand. At 
length he was slain, while vainly striving to rally his troops, and the 
regular soldiers fled with disgraceful precipitation. It deserves to bo 
remarked that the provincial militia, commanded I v Major Washing- 
ton, did not share the panic of the royal army, but displayed great 
coolness, courage, ami conduct. 

Two other expeditions, against the forts of Niagara and Crown 
Point, fink'd, (hough (ienenil Johnson, wno commanded the latter, 
gained a victory over the hostile army. But at sea the British strength 
was more effectunllv displayed, two sail of (be line were captured hf 
Admiml Bcwcawcn off Newfoundland ; and more than three hundred 
merchant sliips were brcmglit as prites into the ports of (Jreat Britain 
Notw Ulifitauding thoM' hostilities a formal declaration of war Avas 
delayed: its publication was the sipnal for one of (lie fiercest struggles 
in which mo^lern Euro]>e had \e( been niNolvcd, Bciore, however, we 
enter on this part of our history, wc must briefly notirc the unpoitant 
events that tor a time (hrcatemMl tlie total rum (ff the Kngbsh in 
Bengal, Imt mIioh' final resuUi> made their pnnor ]>aratiKiui)t m 
Northern India. 

The privileges whirh the ompeior of Ihllii had grantetl to (he 
English settlers in ( 'aleutfa » \cited great J(>alous\ among (hr* jijovimaal 
governors, and weri* viohnily opp<isT rl l>v Jafln r Kh.m. the sfuifihad n 
of Bengal Means v ere (uken, lioo<'v<'i, to eoneiluil*- fins povv^rlul 
feudatory, and p(^ee was prestrv<Kl until tlie ace* of the ftooc ifois 
Sunija ])o\v!a, who was enraged at the sindlto whwli the l.ngli'.h 
afforded <0 some of Ins de^tirn'd vietmis ( v n. 17 *>t‘n. He advant^-d 
against Galcutia, when most of the local authonties were seix<‘d with tr 
fCandnJous panic; the governor ami the imhtai y commjiiid<T« cscap* fl 
in boats, leaving Mr. llolweli, Mr. Ibrks and a)>out one hundred and 
ninety more, to provide for (heir own s^ife^y us they host might. 

After endeavouring vainly to bring hack even one vessel to aid their 
tcinoval, this handful of men, after 11 vigorous defence, fell into the 
power of the ferocious Suraja. Tlicy were all thrust into a room 
twenty feet square, where, from the heat and foulness of the atmosphere, 
aU but twenty-three died before the morning, Tim news of this catu- 
ftrophe reached Madnt® just when Colonel ClivcMind Admiral Watson, 
flushed by their recent victory over the cclebrated^pirate Angna» h**d 
arrived in Madras to aid in the destruction of the French inflai|^jn 
the Deccan. The troops assembled for that purpose were to 
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recoTer Calcutta, and this object was eflfectcd bj the mere appearance 
nf the fleet before the city. SeTeral of the Suraja’s own places were 
taken and plundered, and the French fort of Chandemagore reduced; 
conspiracies were formed against Suraja Dowla, and that haughty 
chieftain felt that the sovereignty of Bengal must be decided by a 
battle. Contrary to tlie opinion of all his officers, Clive resolved to 
hazard an engagement, and took up a position in the grove of Plaasy 
(June 23, l?^?)- The British force consisted of three thousand two 
hundred, not more than nine hundred of whom ^vere Europeans; their 
artillery consisted of eight six-pounders, and tw'o howitzers. On the 
other hand, Suraja Dowla had with him fifty tliousiind foot, eighteen 
thousand liorsf*, and fifty pieces of cannon. Though the engagement 
continued the greater part of the day, the British did not lose more 
than seventy in killed and wounded; they owed the victory, indeed, 
more to the errors of their adversaries than to their own merits; for 
the contest seems to have been lirtle better than an irregular cannonade, 
occasionally relieved hy int'tfectual charges of cavalry. Its consequences 
were not the less decisive from the ease with which it w'as w^on ; Suraja 
Dowla, after wanderiiiL’' for some tune as a fugltivi, w'as murdered by 
one of his p* rsonal enemies; and the vie»'ro\alty of Jiengal was given 
to Jaffier Khan, who purrhasod the favour of tlie British hy large 
public grunts and larger private bribes. This brief campaign estab- 
lished the supremacy ol the English in Northern India, where their 
power has never since been shaken. 


Suction 111. — The Seren Years^ War. 

WiiKN the French government recinved intelligence of the events that 
had taken place in India and America, vigorous preparations for war 
were made throughout the kingdom, and England itself was menaced 
witli invasion 1750). Never was the national character of the 
Britisli nation so tarnished as it was hy the panic w-hich these fattie 
threats diffused; Hessians and Hanoverians w'ere hired to protect the 
kingdom, while the pre^ience of these mercenaries was justly regarded 
0$ dangerous to public liberty. Jt is more honourable to Britain to 
relate that, when Lisbon, on the very eve of this war, was alinait 
destroyed by an carthquuke, parbament voted one hundred tbousaad 
pounds for the rtlief of the sufferers. But the French governiBeat 
menaced an invasion only to conceal its project for the reduction of 
Ifinorca; a fonaidable force was landed on the island, and close sidgo 
laid to Fort St, Philip, which commands the principal town and haiv 
botir. Admiral Bjng, who had been entrusted with the ohaige of tko 
Engl^ fleet in the Mediterranean^ was ordered to attempt the relief 
of tM place; he encountered a French squadron, of equal force, bat 
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htttfad of ieeking m engagement, he would not eren lupport Admiral 
Wett^ who had thrown the French line into confusion. Afier this 
indecisive akirmisb, he returned to Gibmitiir, abandoning Minorca to 
ita fate. General Blakene)% the govenior of Fort St. Philip, made 
a vigorous defence, though his garrison was too small hy ono-third ; 
but finding that he bad no prospect of relief from England, he capitu- 
lated. But his conduct was so far from !>eing disapproved of, that he 
was raised to the peerage by hia sovereign, and welcomed as a hero by 
the people. 

Ihe rage of the people at the loss of Minorca directed against 
the unfortunate Byng, ]i<vpular discontent was kIiII further aggravated 
hy the ill-success of the campaign in America, vhorc a fieeond S4‘nes 
of expeditions against the Freneli forts signally failed while the 
marquis de Montcaim, the gmenioi of (an.ida, eaprured <*sueg(i, 
where the Britisli hud di^po'.ited the great<‘r part of tin 11 arlillery and 
military store^.. Our ally, the king of Pru'^vni, displ.uMl nioie vigour; 
unable to olUiiin any satintaetorv explamitnin troni th(‘ eourt of \'iennu, 
lie resol vtai to anticipate the <lc signs of the Austrians, and invade 
Bolienna, I'\)r t]ii« purp()se it oas neeessrry that he sluoild secure the 
neutrality of S;viony. hut the eleetor was secretly in with 

Frederic's eiieiuieH, and the Prussian moiiareli, finding paeifi<' meaKUres 
inefiectual. *»d\ane*‘d against hiesd(’ii. 'FIm* Kleelor Augii^lu-i, who 
wa 4 » also king of Poland, tortjhe<l hirn‘-elt in a sduiig camp at Pinug 
where he resolved to >\ait for tin- |unctnui of fiie Austrian forrcB. 
Frederic hl(K'ka<led the >sixon army and <-ut (»fi' his sujqilu^s, th(‘ impe- 
rialistic yyho inarclo (I (r* tin* r< In-t fh<‘ allic'*, yvere <]< f ated at 
Lriwosifz, and tlie Sixons, thus left (r^ flo-ii onn resources, were foiced 
to lay down their anus. Augustus tied to his kingdom fd’ Poland, 
abandoning his hertditarv dominions to the IVusmans^ «ho did not use 
their Bueci ftn with extraordinary incHleralmn. 

But the victories of their ally only exasperated the rage of the 
English people agaiUBt their rulers; the king was forced to yield to the 
storm, and dismiss Ins minister#! Willmin Put (aftenvards earl of 
Chatham), the most popular man in the kingdom, was a|q>ointed head 
of tlie new administnition, though the duke of Gesonshirr vMoi nomi* 
naJly premier; a spirit of confidence was spread abroad, and abundant 
supplies voted for the war. Unfortunately, m a concession to popular 
ciamour, the unhappy Byng, whose worst fault appean to have been 
an error of judgment and the dread of the fate of Admiral Matthews^ 
WM brought to trial, found guilty of a breach of the articles of war, 
iMid leoitenced to death. Great exertions were made to save the life of 
the unhappy admiml, but all in vaui; he wa« ordered to he shot on 
botrd the Monarqua^ and be met his fate with an intrepidity which 
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ckari hU memory from the gtaia of cowardice (xj>, 175J^ 
ip, Frasoe, the attention of the court wae engaged by an attempt on 
the king g life, A maniac, named Damien, stabbed Louis with a pen- 
knife as he was entering his carriage; the wound was not dangerous, 
but it was supposed that the assassin might hare accomplices in fais 
treason. Every refinement of cruelty that scientific ingenuity could 
devise was exhausted in the tortures of this unhappy wretch, whose 
manifest lunacy made him an object of compassion rather than 
punishment. 

The danger to which Louis had been exposed did not prevent him 
from making vigorous exertions to continue the war. Two arraiei 
were sent into Germany, one destined to invade Hanover, the other to 
join the imperial forces against Prussia. George IL, anxious to save 
Hanover, wished to send over a body of British troops for the defence 
of the electorate, but being opposed by the Pitt administration, he 
dismissed his ministers and tried to form a new cabinet. The hurst of 
national indignation at the lemoval of the popular favourite was, how- 
ever, so great, that Pitt was soon recalled to power, but not until ho had 
CvinccHl a desire to make some concession to the royal inclinations. 

At the commencement of the campaign, the prospects of the king 
of Prussia were very gloomy, the Russians w'ere advancing through 
Litlmuniii, the Swedes threatened liiin in Pomerania, the united forces 
of the French ami irnpeiuilists were advancing thiough (Jermany, and 
the empress-(|ueen, Maria Theresa, covered her liereditary dominions 
with four armies, whose united strength aniouiitcd to one hundred and 
eighty thousand men. 

Frederic, bafHing the Austrians hy a series of masterly movement?, 
opened u passage into liuhemia, where he was joined by the jirinee of 
Bcverii and Maishal Sc'liweiin, who had defeated the Austrian divisions 
that opposed their progress. Confident m the excellence of his troops 
be resolved to engage without delay, though hi? enemies were posted 
in a camp strongly fortified by nature (May 6), The memoruble 
battle of I’lugue was vigorously contested, and success contimied 
douhtfui until the Austrian right wing, advancing too rapidly, was 
separated from the left. Frederic poured his troops through the gap, 
•0 that when the Austrian nglit wois forced back by the intrcpidilr of 
Marshal Schwerin, it suddenly found itself surrounded, and fled hi 
confusion. The centre and left, thus ahandone<i, could not resist the 
successive charges of the Prussians, and sought shelter in Prague. 
Frederic ventured to besiege this city, thouglv the numbers of the 
garrison nearly equalled those of bis own array ; and his delay before 
the walls gave the Austrians time to recover their courage and recruit 
their forces. Gount Daun began »oon to menace the Prussian com- 
muoicatioDs; Frederic sent the prince of Berem to drive him hack; 
Daun, though bis foroes were superior, retreated before the prince, 
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until he could piocmre luoh ^idditional strength as to render victory 
oartain. When this was effected, he reeumed the offensive, ond Frederic 
was forced to hasten to the princess assistance. A junction was effected 
at Kolin, and Frederic marched to attack the imperial camp (June 18). 
Ihe Prussians charged their enemies with their usual vigour, but thej 
were unable to force the Austrian lines, and were finally driven from 
the field. 

In consequence of this defeat, the Prussians were forced not only 
to raise the siege of Prague, but to evacuate Bohemia. Nor were the 
arms of Frederic and his allies more successful in other quarters. 
The Russians having defeated General I>ehwnld, invaded the Prussian 
dominions on the side of Germany, and committed the most frightful 
devastations; the British and Hanoverian troops, under the dulcc of 
Cumberland, were forci^ to accept the disgraceful convention of 
Closterseren, hy which thirty-eight thousand soldiers were risliiccd to 
a state of inactivity; and the French, thus released from an enemy (hat 
raiglit interrupt their communications, advanced to join the Austrians 
in the invasion of Prussia; finally, an Austrian army, by a rapid march, 
arrived at the verv* gates of Ikrlin. and laid that city under contribution. 

An exjvedition, planned by Mr. Pitt soon after his restoration to 
pOHer, was defeated by the weakness and indecision of the officers 
entrusted with its execution. The objwt of ut tack was the French 
port and arsenal of Rochefort, which would liave fallen an easy prey, 
had it been assailed when first the fieet arrlrtMl iM fore the place. 
But the time which ought to have been employed tn action tvos 
wasted in deliberations, and the expedition returned inglonously home. 
The conduct of British affairs in America was equally disiistrous ; an 
armament was sent against Jvouisbourg, but it returned without having 
made any effort to effect Us object, while the French, under the 
marquis de ilontcaiin, capturc'd the strong f(»rt William Henry, the 
bulwark of our northern frontier, without meeting the slightest inter* 
ruption from a British force posted in Us immediate neigbliourbood. 

These disaateri would hare proved fatal to the new ministry, had 
it Dot hoeu generally UDderslood that the officers, whose cowardice or 
incapacity had led to such inglorious results, were the choice of their 
predecessors, and were maintained in their posts by court favour. 
This conviction proved favourable to Mr. Pitt, the king was compelled 
to grant full powers to his ministers, and the secret intrigues by which 
the eabi&ei was controlled were rendered powerless for a teasoii. An 
unei^iacted change of fortune on the Continent brightened the 
pro«|»ects of the British and Prussians towards the close of the year. 
Fredstk, though bis dotninions were invaded by three hostile armies, 
neTes’iost cattmge; though his army did not exceed half the number 
of bit eneouea, he reeolved to give battle to the united forces of the 
French and AustnaBt (Not. 5). Fredene, by a senes of judieioitf 
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mremntf, led Hi eneciies to beliere Aat fee dreaded an engagement; 
aeiifident of rictory, they hasted to force him to action, near the 
Tillage of R6shach. They advanced go precipitately, that their lines 
were thrown into disorder; and before they could remedy the error 
they were broken by the headlong charge of the Prussian horse. 
Every effort made by generals of the combined army to retrieve the 
fortunes of the day was anticipated by the genius of Frederic; they 
were forced to retreat in great confusion, having lost nearly nine thou- 
sand men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, while the total loss of the 
Prussians did not exceed hve hundred. 

From this field Frederic hasted to another scarcely less glorious. 
The Austrians and Hungarians, under Prince Charles of Lorraine, 
entered Silesia, captured the important fortress of Schweidnitz, drove 
the prince of Bevem from his intronchments, and made themselves 
masters of the greater part of the province. Frederic, by a rapid march, 
formed a junction with the relics of the prince of Bevern’s army, and thus 
reinforced, attacked the Austnans at Lis6a(I)ec.5). Pretending to direct 
all his force against tlie Austrian right, Frederic suddenly poured his 
chief strength against their left wing, which was speedily broken; Prince 
Charles atlcni[)ted to restore tin* courage of his dying soldiers by sending 
reinforcementH from the centre and right, hut these fresh troops were 
unable to form under the heavy iire of the Prussians, and thus the 
Auitriun hittalions wuue defeat<'d one after another. Night alone 
prevented the total ruin of the vanquished army. About five thousand 
men were killed and wounded on eat'li side, but witliin a week after 
the battle thc^Prussiaus, pressing vigorously the pursuit of their retiring 
foes, cu[)tuicd twenty tliousaiid prisoners, three thousand wagons, and 
two hundred pieces of cannon. The Austnans abandoned all Silesia 
except the town of Sehweidnitz, which surrendered in the following 
spring. The effects ot the victories of Itoshaeli and Li86<i were felt 
throughout Europe ; the French had flagrantly violated the convention 
of Closterseven ; it was now disavowed by the British and Hanoverians 
(a.d. 17nH), Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick was chosen by George 
II. to command his electoral forces, and this able general in a short 
time not only recovered llunovei, but drove his enemies across the 
Rhine. Mr. Pitt changed his policy, and consented to reinforce Prince 
Ferdinand with u br>dy of British troops, while lilveral supplies were 
voted to subsidize the Oernian princes. The campaign was bononraWe 
to Prince Ferdinand's abilities, but its most important result was the 
dirvenion it made in favour of the king of Prussia, by compelling the 
Franch to employ their chief force on the Rhine. 

Frvderic in this campaign endured several vicissitudes of fortae. 
HnVitig taken Scbweidnitx, he unexpectedly entered Moirvia, which 
hid hitherto escaped from the ravages of war, laid that fine prcvhice 
nadir Mtrilnitioii, and even aenaesd yitniuL He fatted, however, 
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at the of Olmuti, but he a retreat m honourable u a 

tktorjy and anddenlj directed hi« march againit the RuAtiaaft, whose 
xaTaget in Brandenburgh were shocking to huroanitr. He gained a 
omnplete rictorj orer the invaders at 2omdorff» and then» without 
leiting a moment, hasted to relieve his brother IIenr}\ who was 
almost surrounded with enemies in Saxony* Count Dnun, the com- 
joander of the iraperulista, was a wortliy riral of Frederic; be sur- 
prised and routed the Prussian right wing at Ilochkirdien ; hut the 
judicious measures of the king siived the rest of his army, and I>nua 
was unable to pursue his advantages. Indeed so little was Frederic 
affected by the reverse, that he dro\e the Austrians ti second time 
from iSilesia, and then letuming, conijvelled ihiuii to raise the sieges 
of Dresden and Leipsic, and ex n retreat into Jiohemia. 

The enterpnsing spirit of Mr. Pilt, ire<d from the trammels wliich 
secret intrigues had formed, ditVus(d Uhelf through the lhiti*^h empire, 
and particularly animated the tdheers of' the army and nav>. ^^■ve^al 
French ships of wnr were captuied hy the Hnio^h , an armament, 
destined for North Ami rlu, \mls dispetsiai and dn\on on shore by i^ir 
Edward Hawke, whose fleet lode timnijduiiit in the Channel. Prom 
apathy and despair the nation passa'd at (mee to the opposite extreme 
of o^erweenlIlg confidence It was resolved to e.irri tlio war into 
France itsidf, and two succeftsn<‘ t xpediinuiH were sent against the 
French coast. As might reaHuimbly have been anticipated, these 
armaments produced no iinpoitant result, tln^ only eons<‘ 4 uence ariwng 
from »U( h a waste of IiIikkI .md treasure, was tin destruction of Cher- 
bourg, a triumph (b.irlv pnrcliastd hv the subbc(|Ueiit h'ss of some of 
the best of the troops in the burned embaikation. 

But in North Anieraa, where the Hntisli arms had liecn tamiihifd 
by delay, disiwter, and disgrace, the removMl of the earl of I/)udon 
from the command led to a complete change in tlie fortune of the wjuf. 
IBs succebiior, (icneral Alurcroiniiic, planned thnn; iiniultaneou# 
CXpcditionii, two of which produced tnumpliaiit result#. (General 
Amherst laid siege to LouisUmrg, and aided by the talents of Bngftiiifr 
Wolfe, who was ht5t rising into eminence, force<i that important 
garrison to surrender, Thn* was followed by the entire reduction of 
the iihiijd of Cape Breton, and the inferior stations which the bVeneb 
occupied m the gulf of St. Lawrence. Brigadier Forbes was iotit 
Ugaiuat Fort du Quesne, which the French abandoned at his approocb, 
fled down the Missisaippi, Abcrcromhie marched in penon 
agaiaat Tioonderago, whkh be found U tter fortified than be hod antiet- 
pated, and after a useleta manifestation of desperate valour, he was 
forced to retire with couiiderahle low. The French were, at the same 
tiiQc, deprived of all their settleiuents oo the oooat of Africa; bat Afi 
ooaoi de Lolly not only preserved Uietr Eiwt ludiao poMetriona, bwt 
wretted from the Eogluht Fort David titd Ouddalore* 
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‘vOwifct jtnxiely vai felt at tlie opemag of fke nemi eampaign (a.», 
IftHM). Early in the year tko ProMianf dratroy«d tba Ettsshm maga* 
Utm in Poland^ laid Bohemia under contribution) and reduced the 
teparial armies to inactivity. But Prince Ferdinand was unable ta 
jpiefvent the French from sending succours to the Austrians; and his 
ilt-«uocie8$ once more exposed Hanover to an invasion. Had Ferdmnnd 
waTcred, the British and Hanoverians might have been forced to a 
teeond convention as disgraceful ns Ciosterseven, but his courage row 
with the crisis, he engaged the French at Minden, and gained a complete 
victory. Minden, indeed, would have been as illustrious and dectsire a 
battle as Blenheim, but for the unaccountable conduct of Lord George 
Sackville, who commanded the cavalry, and either misunderstood or 
disobeyed the order to charge the discomfited Frencli. There had been 
some previous disputes between the Prince and Lord George; they threw 
the blame mutually on each other, but whichever was in fault, it is 
certain that on this occasion the best opportunity that could have been 
desired for humbling tiie pow'er of France was iirctrievably lost. 

The victory of the British at Minden was more than counter- 
balanced by the defeat of the Prussians i>y the united forces of Austria 
and UusftiOf at Cunersdorft’. But tlie heroic Fiederic soou retrieved 
this disaster, and he would probiiUy have triumphed in his turn, had 
be not exposed a large division of his troops in tiie defiles of Bohemia, 
which was surrounded and taken by count Daun. Still the only per- 
manent acquisition that the Austrians made was Diesden, for Frederic's 
vigour and rapidity of movement rendered even their victories 
fruitless. 

This indecisive campaign greatly diminished the ardour of the 
English for their ally, the king of Piussia, while their victories in 
North AuHTica and the West Indies, directed their attention to their 
colonial interests. Immediately after the conquest of Louisbourg, 
which was justly considered the key of C.mada, an expedition was 
planned against Quebec, Hie colonists were prepfirod to submit to a 
change of masters by the politic protection granted to the French 
aettleni in Ouadaloupe, which had been subdued early in the year 
(a.I>. 17^); and by the guarantee given to the inhabitants for tha 
enjoyment of religious freedom. When General Wolfe, tlierefore, 
protjeeded up tlie St. Laurence, be did not encounter any serioui 
opposition from the Canadiaus, who seemed to view the struggia 
with indifference. Wiule Wolfe advanced towards Quebec^ General 
^ Amherst conquered Ticonderago and Crown Point, and ^ Williaiti 
Johnson gained possession of the important fortress of Niagara. But 
Ambdnit, as had been originally intended, was unable to fonn a June- 
tba with General Wolfe, who was thus employed in a hasardous 
Hito'piW, with very inadequate means. Though be almost despaired 
of Wolfe resolved to persevere; he adopted the dmfiag phm 
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of landing at night under the Height* of Ahrahom, lending \m men 
np the iteep, and lecttring thi* po«ition, which comnmndl^d the town. 
The stream waa rapid^ the landing-place nwtow, and the preeipicet 
formidable cren hj day^ hut the soldiers, animated by tbeir heroic 
commander, triumphed orer these difficulties; nnd when morning 
dawned, the marquis de Montcalm was astonished to learn that the 
British array occupied those height* nhich lie bad deenuMl inocoeMible. 
A battle wtu8 now ineviUible, and l>oth genera]* prejiared for the con- 
test with eqmd courage. Tlie battle u a* brief but herce; the scnlc 
of Yictory was just l>eginning to tuni in favour of the British, when 
Wolfe fell mortally wounded. This loss only roused the English 
regiments to fresh exertion, tbeir bayonets broke ibe rrencli line*, and 
a body of iligblanders, clinrglng with tlieir bixiad-sworda, completed 
the coufu^'ion. The French Hed in diMinlcr; ilic intelligence wa* 
brought to Wolfe, he collected ins breath to exclaim, ‘"I the happy T 
and instantly expired (Si^ptembt r Ft) 

I'he marquis de Montcalm fell in the samr fudd ; be was not infe- 
rior to bis rival in skill and braveiv, nor did be meet death with less 
intre|ii(lity. When told, after the battle, that bis wounds were raortnl, 
he excbiimeil, S> nuich the betler: 1 sball not live to witnes* the 
guiT'rader of t^ui'bec." Five days aftci tlie badle, that city opened it* 
gates to a Biitisli g.inison, and (bis was somi followi d by the complete 
8ubjug^l^i<)n of tlie Camidas wbich buve cm t binc^‘ remnined subject 
to the crown of Oreat Brilain. 

Hie Kurcess of the KngliKli in the Indies wns «rarc(lylesf 
decline than in America. J-ally. (lie Jnemh gimeral, p<).sscsw‘(l moro 
courage than prudence ; he engaged in enterpnV* beyond bis means, 
nnd rfipecially wasted bis limited revf>urc('s in a vain attack on Mtidrai. 
Colonel fViote, (be commander of the Jhiglash forrCR, was inferior to 
hi* adrersnilcs in numerical strength, but be cnjo\<d nm]der pecuniary 
resourtT*, and was far superior to Hdiv, both as a ger^mil and ti 
statcf^man. Coote and ladly came to an engagement iit Wandewnsli 
(Jan, 21, 17f*0), in winch (be French were completely overthrown, 
and their influence in the Carnatic destroyed. During the campaign, 
Admiral Pocockc defeated a Frciieii fleet off tlie c^mst of (’e 3 lon, the 
English, in consi^qucnce, became masters of (lie Indian Sen*, nnd began 
to form reasonable expectations of driving tbeir rivals from Hindustan. 
A I>titch armament arrired in Bengal, umlcr Buvpicious circumstauce*, 
hut Clive ordered that it should be jimnedlately attacked by land and 
sea*; the Dutch were forced to surrender, ntid nmple npologiei were 
made by the authorities of lloftand for this infraction of treaties. 
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^ The French court threatened to take reyenge for the destruction 
of Cherbourg^ by invading Great Britain and Ireland; but the ports 
.were *» strictly blockaded by the English squadroni, that no vessel 
could venture to appear in the Channel. Admiral Boscawen pursued 
A squadron from Toulon, that tried to slip unnoticed through the 
fitraiti of Gibraltar, overtook it off Cape Lagos, on the coast of Por- 
tugal (August 18), destroyed two ships of the line, and captured two 
more. A still more important triumph was obtained by Sir Edward 
Hawke, between Belleisle and Quiberoii (November 20). Coaflaas, 
the French admiral, takijig advanLige of the gales that drove the 
blockading squadrons off the coast, put to sea, but was soou overtaken 
by Hawke. Conflans, unwilling to hazard a battle, sought shelter 
amojigtlie rocks and shallows of his own coast, llawkc uiihc'^itatmgly 
encountered tlic periL of a stormy sea and a lee shore; lie gained a 
decisive victoiy, destroying four ships of the line, and compelling 
another to strike her colours. A tempestuous niglit alone saved the 
Fiencli fleet from destruction. Thougli this victory delivered the 
Englisli fiom all h-ars of tlie invasion, some alann was excited by the 
enterprises of Coinmodoir Tiuirot, who sailed from Dunkiik with five 
frigates, and IiovcuhI round the eo.iKts of N«jrth Ihitain. Having 
failed to make any Inipi i-^'>ion on S^’otlarid, ho cnt<Ted tlie liisli Sea, 
and landing at Carn( ktVrgus, stormed and pillaged that town*. 
Having luaud the news of Conibnis’ defeat, ]je steeled homewards, 
Imt was suiltly joiisued l>y a Sijii.idron under Cominodoie Elliot, and 
overtaken near tlie Isle of IMan ^behiuarv 28, l^M)). Aftei a fierce 
Ihuiot Was kilh'd, and all his \essels forced to surrender, 
Vigoious j)i<‘parati(uis wcie made hy all parties for the maintenance 
of the wtii in German}, although the peojde of England had become 
weary of continental connexions, and the bVench finances had fallen 
into a state of iamentahle disoider (a.l>. 17<3D). The conduct of the 
people of France to their sovereign was, indeed, truly generous; the 
principal nobility luid gentry sent their plate to the treasure to be 
coined loi tin* public 8er\ice; an arm} of nearly one liundred thousand 
men w.is as.seinbled in M i stphali.i, under the duke de Broglio, while 
an interior army was formed upon the Rhine, under Count St. Germain. 
Prince lerduiund could not have coped with such an ovenvheiming 
farce, hud not the Freneh generals quarrelled with each other. Several 
battlcH were fought, but they were all more or leiw indecisive; and 
nirtdy has there been a campaign in which such numerous and well- 
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ap})oiiit^d armies were oppose<l tiiut produced so few memorable 

events. 

The king of Prussia resolred (o act on the defensive in Saxony^ 
while his brother Henry opposed the Russians and Austrians in 
Silesia. But his plans >verr deranged by the enterjirise of Marshal 
Laudoliii, who fHirrounded the Pnissiati general, Fouquef, slew three 
thoustind of his army, and eompell<‘d the remainder to surrender at 
discretion. Frederic attempted to retrieve his affairs by a sudden 
advnnee on Dresden, but he failed to capture the city ; bis brother, 
Prince lIenTy% was more fortunate in raibing the siege of Breslau* 
which Laudohn ha<l In\e5te<i after InsMtUorv. But Frederic s niin 
seemed unavoidable, the Kussiaub were advancing w itb overw helming 
forCf'R, and he was Inmstlf surrourided lo three Austrian arnuVs at 
Lignitz Fount Dauii man hed t<» sf-Tin the Pru'^sian iafnjninfu!l 
confidence of Mctory ; but, to his astoni^bment, be fouml it deserted, 
Fredenc ba\ ing nvarclied that very night (<» me<-t llo ann\ <■(' Mar'*hal 
Laudoltn, who was oagoaly pressing fnrw.(i<l to h-' baldly 

iieli< Ved, 111 assured victor). Tin* heights of ndorff, |udi<'iously 
Tuotf^ctid by a foinnd.jblo an.i\ (ff artillei), pf rented Daun from 
marelnng to the asslstviner of his ci>]league , Laubdni was completely 
deb-ated, and the Austrian grand ami) dium fr-on Silesia. But this 
vietorv did not prevent tlic sueei's^ of the eiionu in otluu (pjarters , 
the ftussiaiis, being j-omd bv a t onsiderable IkhIv of Austrians, under 
General Lav\. pushed f<»nMiid through Hiaiideiiburg}i, and made 
themselu’S niasti rs of Ibn lin Tin*) IcvumI a lir,t\v eontri Initjon on 
the rit), and destro\<al its arsenals, foundries, and puldu works. 

The IVussians W( re (quail) unfoitunaie in Sixou) . loif Frederic 
resolved to run {‘vcr> risk to nioii'r a country that had hitherto sup- 
plied the chief sup|^K)rt to liis arnm s l> 4 iuji, ('qtiall) eeuMrnad of tb(‘ 
impoitance ofiSixoiu, protected the i leetorate witii a forte of Hcvrjity 
thousand men, nd^ antageously posted in a fortified camp, m ai Torgau. 
Frederic, with only hftv thousand men, resolved to attack the Austrians 
in tlieir intrenehnicnts^ and to stakt* his life and cro\\n on tlie 
hazard of the engagement (Novemlnn .'B. The battle was furious, 
but the ardour of the Prussians, wiso felt that they fought for the 
very existence of their countrv, was inrsistible. f>.iun Iwftrni’ 
from the field severely woundMl, tlie Austrians were hroken hy des- 
pcriite charges, and night alone saved them from total nun. Tin' 
result of thin glorious victory svas, that Frederic recovered all Saxony 
except Dresden, and compelled the Hu'isiftns, Austrians, and Swede?, 
to evacuate his domioiong. 

The Canadian war was not fenniaated by the capture of Qui l>ec ; 
the French had still formidable forces in the country, and they made 
a rigorous effort to re<wTer that city. They were baflUed by the intre- 
pidity of General Murmv ; and General Amherst so^m after Imving 
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obtftifled re-iulbrceinenU from England, advanced to Montreal, and 
compelled tte entire French army to capitulate. The savage tribes of 
Induini who had been induced by French gold to attack the British 
•ettlementi, were now severely chastised, and compelled to make the 
most humiliating submissions. 

Not less complete was the success of the English arms in India ; 
Pondicherry and Mahie were reduced by Colonel Coote, the French 
power in the East completely subverted, and the English rendered 
masteis of the commerce of the vast peninsula of Hindustan. These 
important acquisitions made the English very impatient of the Gcr> 
man war ; tliey complained of the inactivity of the nayy, and asserted 
that the French islands in the West Indies, more valuable to a com- 
mercial people tlian iialf the German empire, might liave been gained 
with far less risk and loss than attended the protection of the useless 
electorate of Hanover, In the midst of these disputes, Geoige IL 
died suddenly, in the heventy-sevciUli year of his age (October 25). 
He was succeeded by his giandson, George III., a young prince in bis 
twenty-third year, who had liithcito taken no active part in public 
life. 

The death of George IL produced little change In European 
politics ; hut that of the peaceful Spanish monarch, Ferdinand YI. 
(a.i>, 1751 )), led to some imp(»rtant results. His successor, Charles 
IIL, was king of tlic Two ISicilies, and by tlie treaty of Aix-la- 
Cliapclle, it had hern agiecd, that on his accession to tlie throne of 
fci*pain, liis former kingdom should devolve to Don Philip, duke of 
Parma and PIac(‘nlia, and (hat tliesc duchies should be resigned to the 
empire. By the mediation of Fiance witli Austria, Charles was 
enabled to procure the Xeajmlitau thionc for his third eon, Ferdinand, 
while Philip was permitted to retain Parma and Placentia. Grateful 
for such a benefit, Charles signed the faniil) compact, whicli bound the 
Bourbon princes to affoid each other^ mutual assistance, and secretly 
prepared to join France in the war against Great Britain. The 
haughty conduct of the English diplomutists, which was not unjustly 
offensive to Spanish pride, greatly contributed to strengthen the reso- 
lution of tlic court of Madiid, especially as the naval superiority of 
the English menaced the communications of Spain with her American 
colonies. 

Negotiations of peace were commenced by the courts of France 
and Great Britain, soon after the accession of George 111^ but with 
little sincerity on either side (a.u. Mr. Pitt was firmly 

rotolred to humble the liouse of Bourbon; the dake de Choiseul, the 
Trench minister, relied on the secret promises of Spanish aid, and 
thus it was impossible to arrange preliminaries, TJic war languished 
in OtJrmony; Prince Ferdinand succeeded in protecting Hanover, but 
he could not prevent the French from ravagtiig Westphalia and East 
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Friesland, Tlje king of PruMiX fxhaasted mn by bi* victoriet^ 
forced to act on the defensive; tbongh he lost no battle, he had the 
mortification to see the Russians make themselves masters of Collerg, 
and the Austrians surprise Sehweidnilz. The possession of these im- 
portant places enabled the Russians to establish their win ter- quarters 
in Pomerania, nnd the Austrians in Silesia, On sen, the honour of 
the British flag was maintained in several actions helween single tliips 
and small squadrons, Tlie island of Bellt*ish\ on the const of I'Vnnre, 
was captured by a British amisment, but nt a very disproportionate 
cost cf blood and treasure. 

Tlijs languid campaign seemed to prove that all jmrties were weary 
of the war, nnd nogoriations were n^sumed. In ilicir progress, >fr. 
Pitt discovered the intimate connexion tlnit lual been forme<i between 
the courts of Versailbs and Madrid; nnd iic proposed to anticipate 
the hostile di signs of the lattt r b\ seizing the plate-fleet, laden with 
the treacun s of S[>:ijn‘'h Ainerien, But llie eoile-igues of Mr. Pitt, 
nlrendy dl'-salisfied with Ins unpennus ninnn<as, u fvised to nd(qit such 
hold !nen‘<uies, and lie instantly resigned the seals <d t'flu'O. The King, 
anxious to mtroduce liis ra\ourite, tlu* rail of lUitr, into the eahinet, 
adopted tlio ojdnions of the majority of Iuh council, and accepted llu' 
resignation. Fierce ]>olitieal disputes arose*, wliost* (tfeets wete felt 
tliroughuut Furope; the hopes of tin' Frem h court were raised, and 
tlie Gennan alli<'S (»f (Iieat Biitain were gre;itl\ dispiiited. 

But tlie new ministry ‘'how»*d no want of alacniv in maintaining 
the hotKur of tlie e<ain(r\. One of th<*ir e.irlievt measures was u 
deelaration of war ag.iinst Sjciin, the ((mduit of (lie eoint fd' Madiid 
having amply justified !Mr. Pitt's nnliripalions O its hojiole designs 
(a.i>. 17^12)* 'fhe sapenoritv of the Bntnli na^y o\i‘i the roinhined 
flee (s of I’ranre and Spain, liindeied lliesr pawns from making iiny 
attemj^t nt colonial coTifjuesf«; hut theyhc)ieM<i tlseni^ehes e{|n;d)y 
superior by land, and thenh^re rc*‘ohed to attack Hiitain tluough tlie 
side of its nneient ul!\, Portugal. 

Few kingdoms had sunk into such a state oj degradatltm ns Por- 
tugal nt this ]'erio(l. Trusting to the protection of Faigland, niid 
enriched by the treasure* of Itrazil, the court of JJshon n posed in 
ignorance and indolence; its fortresses were neglected, its army moul- 
dering away, its subjects dcbtitute of martini spirit. The e.irthqmike 
that laid Lisbon in ruins was followed by a dangerou* conspiracy 
against the life of Joseph, the reigning sovereign. 'J’his monarch, less 
tupenrtitious than most Portuguese kings, had banished the Jesuits 
from bis court, and bad resented with spirit the encroachment* of bii. 
noblet. Some of the diwatisfied Jesuits and nobles formed a plot to 
murder the king, and he was dangerously wounded by aisassins while 
on his road from hii cotmtry-ieat to Lisbon, The principal cons]u- 
raton were arrested and punished by cruel deaths; and ail the Jesuits 
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baitt^ied ffom the king<Iom (a.p. ]759)r But the nohles continue 
discontented; the pope and the clergy resented the expulsion of the 
joitiits, the superstitious Portuguese seenaed ready to renounce 

their allegiance to a sovereign who had incurred the resentment of the 
Church, Such wus Joseph’s situation, when the ministers of France 
and Spain pre‘>cnted a joint demand that he should instantly renounce 
his alliance with Britain, under pain of incurring their lesentment, 
and^^llowmg him only four days to deliberate on his answer. Joseph 
at once returned a spirited refusal to such an insolent memorial, and 
the Sjianlsli army ciossed the frontiers. An auxiliary British force of 
eight thousand men wain sent to Portugal, together with a large supply 
of arms and ammunition. Jnsej)h enti listed the command uf his army 
to tlie count <lo la Jd]>pe, wlio liad alreadv distinguislied himself im 
(Jermanv. Ihe skill of this commander, and tlie valour of the British 
officers, compelled tlie Sjsaniards to evacuate the kingdom with loss 
and disgiace, before the closing rd the campaign. 

The Fieiicii hoped that the la\abion of Portugal would facilitate 
the progiesH of their arms in Germany; hut Pi nice Feidinand, and 
the niarfpiis of Granhy, not only prott^ctrd Hanover, hut recovered the 
greater part of Hesse. An unexpected event delivered the king of 
Prussia fioni tin' rum that .seenn'<l to tlireaten him at the close of the 
last campaign Flizaheth, em])H‘ss of Jtiissia, died, and was succeeded 
hy her iiepliew, Peter III , who eu(('rtained a romantic .idnnration of 
hV('deri(‘, The lieu einperoi not only put an end to hostilities, but 
entered inU) alliaiua' w ifh the Pnissian monarch; and Europe saw 
with astoni.shmont the UMpieeedente«] sp('cta<'le of an army marcldng 
off from its former allies to the camp of its enemies. Sweden followed 
the txampie of Russia in concluding peace, and Funieric, taking 
advantage of these favounthi<' circumstances, recovered Jxhwx'idnitz 
and drove the Austrians from Silesia. 

A new' revolution in liussia compelled the Prussian king to halt 
in Ids victorious career. The reforms of Peter III, had given offence 
to ti great body of Ins subjects; he was dethroned by his wife, who 
usurped the throne, with the title of Catherine IL Peter died in 
prison a few dn>s after his deposition, but it has not been ascer- 
tained whether he was the victim of disease or violence. Clatherine 
did not renew’ the war against Prussia, as had been at first expected, 
but she withdrew her forces, and resolved to ohierve a strict neutrality. 
Frederic’s victories had in the moan time so seriously alarmed the 
Austrians, that they consented to a cessation of hostilities for Silesia 
and Saxony. Tins impolitic truce laid Bohemia open to Frederic: 
one division of his army advanced to (he very gates of Prague and 
destroyed a raluohle magaiine ; another laid the greater part of Egm 
in ashes, while detiichments ravaged Franconia, and even Suahia. "fte 
princes of the empire hasteii to conclude treaties of neutrality, and the 
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war wa* left to W decided by tbe powers of Pnifijiia and Austria, be- 
tween which the contest had l>egun. 

In the mean time the conquereil the chief islands that the 

French still retained in the West Indies, Martinique, St. Lucie, Gre- 
nada, and St, Vincent; wliile (he Sj)aniards suffereil the more severe 
loss of Havannab, the capital of (Juba, and the large fleet that lay in 
its harbour. Nor was this (he least alarming of the conRCvjucnces that 
resulted to the court of J^ladriil from its UI^^ ise interference ; an arnia- 
nuiit tiom Madras, uioier the command ot AilmimI (’ornish and 
fnneinl J)raper, captured M.milla, and the fill of this citv iinohi'd 
the fate of the whole range of the Philippme islands. 

Irance and Spain, heartily tireil ol a war which ihreatiuied rwui 
to tl]«' colonies of holh, became desiroim id' pt'aee, and they found tli<’ 
earl of lUite, who now rub <1 the Hntisb (.dniat, e<pj.ilh anxious to 
terminate the war. Imlmd^ so .mxidus ^^as that rnmisli r tu aiojil u 
contjrni.im e ot hostilities, that he loU onl\ stopped tlie career of colo- 
nial craiqiU'sf, hut eonsenti d to sai nln e se; rrai aiapiisitions (hat Jhilaiti 
had alit ady rn.ide. Still tlie HiitisU nation gained h> the war the 
whole of (’anada and part of ].oiii>ian,a, the ehief setth incnih on ihr 
Western < oasts of Atne,!, an<l a deeideil snj>cnoritv in India, had the 
war lasted another \ear, had i \en tlie fair claims of Hntain’s position 
been supported by hi i negotiators, th(“>e gains would haw b(‘en more 
citensne and rmin' sciaina (Vmtrarv to all <‘\pee( 4 ition, tin* prelimi- 
naries weie Hanctionetl Ia a majority of fhi’ Lnlisli pajlianumf, and 
6fK)n afUT the di finite treats was signed at I'aristKeh 10, The 

kittg ot Prussia and tin < rnpn of A imtt ;a, di s< i tiol h\ then re«pecti\e 
allies, agi(a“d to a rta'om ihatjon ahout the s,ime time, nu the lia.si^ of a 
restitution ot eomjuests and an ol»!i\ton ot i/i|ur!es. 

The Hsultoi tiie (ontuU'ijt.il war w a'*, that I'russia and Aiutria 
became the jinncip.al Kuropian pomrs, JVanee lost her pobiuul pro* 
cnuncnce when united to the < nijore, and England ahandoned her 
influcna' in the Huropi^an s\Atem, maintaining an intimate relation 
only with Portugal and Holland, lintam by (he colonial war obtained 
completi- manliinc supremac) ; she commanded the entire commerce 
of North America and Hindustan, and laid a decided supiTionty tn 
the West Indian trade. Hut during the seven vearn' war u f|Uestion 
arose whicli led to very important discussions; bVance, unable to main- 
tain a commercial intercourse with her colonies, opened the trade to 
neutral powers; England declared ihm tnifhc illegal, and rehlngoti 
her naval superiority, seized neutral vcsmU and neutral property 
bound to hostile ports. The return of peace put an end to the dispute 
for 0 season, but it became the subject of angry' controversy in every 
future war. The internal condition of England improved rapidly 
during the contest by the extension of the funding sistem, the pe(U' 
niary affairs of the goremment liecame intimately counected with 
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irf tbe nation; by far the greater part of the loans required for 
the war was raised at home, so the increase o( tlie national debt more 
closely united the rulers and the people in the bonds of a common 
interest. This altered state of things scarcely eicjted notice, though 
it was the chief source of the permanence and stability displayed by 
tlm British government when revolutionary morements threatened to 
subrert the other dynasties of Europe. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE AGE OF RKVOLFTIONS. 


Section I. — Chavge in the Relations of the Catholic Powers to the 
Holy See,— Dismemberment of Poland, 

No country had suffered so severely as France during tlie late war; 
the flniincics had long been in confusion, and the profligiite expenditure 
of a demonilized court aggravated the indignation produced by national 
distress. liouis XV., thouglj not destitute of ahiliticB, nns the slave 
of his sensual appetites; ruled by his mistresses, and other unworthy 
favourites, he connived at glaiing abuses, ami sanctioned the grossest 
acts of tyranny ami rapacity. A spirit of opposition spread through 
the kingdom, several of the parliaments refused to regi>(er tlie edicts 
i‘or the continuance of war-taxes, ami others remonstrated in a tone of 
censure to which the French monarchs had been long unaccustomed. 
This unusual liberty of the parliaments liad been in some degree fos- 
tered by the court itself ; the king permitted these bodies to set bounds 
to ecclesiastical tyranny, and to suppress tlie order of the Jesuits in 
France (a.i>, 17 ^ 2 ); and their spirit was furtlier increased by the 
intrigues of the duke de Choiseul, who persuaded the king to allow 
the Parisian parliament to pass sentence on riall}^ the unfortunate 
commander of the French in Indio, ^^llosc only crime was failure under 
circumstances that rendered success impossible. 

Popular discontent was at the some time rapidly spreading in Spain, 
where the reforms of the j»riine minister, Squillace, offended the obsti- 
nate prejudices of an ignorant and bigoted notion. Charles III. yielded 
to the clamours of his subjects and dismissed the minister, but he 
ffrmly resolved to take vengeance on tJie Jesuits, who were supposed 
to have secretly instigated the insurrection. A reforming minister in 
Portugal maintained hit post in spite of opposition; the marquis of 
Pombnl ruled the land with iron sway, and, confident in the rectitude 
of hit intentions, scorned all opposition. But though he removed all 
ijnpediments, including the higher order of nobility and the society of 
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jeiuitf, his reforms took no root in the land, nnd the mrtitntions which 
he established bj force perished when that force was taken awaj. 

The enmity of Pombal and Choisenl to the jesuita waa folt in the 
Spanish cabinet ; die king was indignant at their share in the late Bis- 
tarbonces, his minister^ Count d'Amndn, regarded (be order ns hostile 
to all existing govenimcnts. Both took their nicnsnres with profound 
secresy (a.d. 17^7)- Tlie bouses of the Jesuits in Madrid were sur- 
rounded at night, and the inmates commanded to set out instantly for 
the coast. An edict wjis then issued for the banishment of the regulars 
of that community from Spain and its colonies, and the configeation of 
their temporalities. The Jesuits in 3feiico and IVru were similarly 
seized ; and in Paraguay, uheic they had established an almost inde- 
pendent empire, tiiey were suddenly (1epc‘^ed and fiau'^portcd to 
Europe. The king of Najdes and the duke of Parma followed the 
example of the couit of fc>pain, in spite of the utgent remonstrances of 
Pope Clement Xlll.; they also placed new' restilelions on the pontifTfl 
jurisdiction in tlieir states, and when Clement made a vigoious effort 
to support the ancient ])rivilcges of the Holy See, he found himself 
opposed to all the Italian powers, except the king of Sardinjn, to the 
reuionstranccB of Spain and Portugal, and the active hostility of France. 

Wliile these disputes between the Catholic powers and the head 
of their church j>roAcd that the supremacy ol the papacy no longer 
existed, but in name, the stiugglcs of a small insular people to main- 
tain their national independence excited general sympathy. Die 
Genoese transferred their nominal claims oroi the inland of Corsica to 
the crown of France, and Choiseul sent a large army to octurp}^ this 
nc^v acquisition. But the Corsicans, Justly oniaged at the transfer of 
their allegiance without the formality of asking their consent, boldly 
flew to arms, and under the command of tiie heroic Paoli prepared 
for an obstinate resistance. Had the Britisli ministiy interfered, the 
result of the contest would have been very doubtful ; hut Paoli could 
not resist the entire force of France, he was driven ly the vast supe- 
riority of numbers from post to jH>st, until every stn»ng place hoxt 
yielded to the invaders, when be cut bis way through tbe enemy, and 
embarked for Leghorn (a.d. 17liil)- The island submitted to fjouii, 
but many of tlie Corsicans long continued to harass the French by a 
guerilla war in their mountain fastnesses. 

ChoiMul, finding bis influence with Ivouis XV. on the decline, 
sought to strengthen it hy cementing (he alliance between the courts 
of Paris and Vienna- JIc effected a marriage hetw'een the kings 
grandson and heir and Marie Antoinette, daughter of the empress- 
dowager* These ill-omened nuptials were celebrated w ith extraordinary 
splendour during a season of great public distress ; during the festivi- 
ties a fatal aeddint cast a shade of melancholy over all portics ; somo 
confttsioii awe in the crowd of ipecfatori, and nearly two hundred 
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genosf'lotC tWur live* In the tninult, Choiseul involved the king in 
a parrel with the parliaments, which precipitated the fall of that abl^ 
miiiiiter; tlfl^king reluctantly consented to abandon the new forms of 
joiiidiction which were proposed, and aUow the old courts to resume 
their functions. This unfortunate and dishonourable proceeding com* 
pleted the abasement of France; it was notorious that the duke d« 
Choiseul owed his disgrace to the intrigues of the king 8 profligate 
mistress^; and whatever may have been the faults of that minister, he 
would certainly never have permitted the influence of his country to 
link 80 low as it did during the administration of his successor, the 
duke d'Aguilloii. 

While F ranee vas thus declining, the Russian empire was rapidly 
acquiring a pi epniiderating influence in eastern Europe. The Empress 
Catherine ju’ocured tin.' throne of Poland for one of her favourites, 
8tanislau^ Augustus (a i>. having sent a Russian army to 

overawe the diet, ulicn it assembled to choose a sovereign. Frederic 
of Prussia, anxious to remedy the calamities which the seven years' 
war had hrouglit upon his country, did not venture to oppose the 
schemes of the ambitious czarina; on the contrary, he was gained over 
by Rome commercial concessions to aid her projects with all lus influ* 
ence. The new sovereign of Ihdarid, o])poscd hy a licentious aristocracy 
and a bigoted ])cople, unable to leinedy the disorders of the state, 
or control the events that soon furnished a pretext for the interference 
of liis powerful neighliours. Poland liad long been agitated by religious 
disputes; the oppressions of tht* Catholics compelled the dissidents, as 
the dissenting sects wcic called, to seek foreign protection; those of the 
Greek church apjicaled to the cmjtress of Russia, while the Lutherans 
sought aid from the kings of Prussia and l)enmark, Catherine, with 
gieat promptitude, sent an army t<» enforce the claims of the dissidents, 
and paving little regard to the remonstrances of Stanislaus, acted as if 
Poland had been one of her own provinces. The Catholic lords formed 
a confederacy to maintain the purity of their religion, and the indepen* 
deuce of their country, but they wore unable to compete ^^ith the 
overn helming forces of Russia ; Cracow, where they attempted to make 
a stand, vas taken by storin, the fugitives were pursued beyond the 
Tuikisli frontiers, and the country that had afforded them refuge was 
cruelly di vastatcd. 

Mustuphu 111. was more jreacefully inclined than most of the sul- 
tans that have filled the throne of Constantinople, but be felt that the 
power which Russia was acquiring in Poland would be dangerous to 
tbe security of his northern provinces; ho was indignant at the viola- 
tion of his dominions, and he was secretly instigated by the French 
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court. Tli^ king of Prussia rainly remonstr&tad wfth^the sultan'^ 
Mustapha had formed an extravagant estimate of his military resources^ 
and he is said to have been animated bj a personal disliked Catherine. 
The war was commenced by the Turks (A.D»17^i^); their irregular 
troops entered Southern Russia, and committed the most frightful 
ravages; but when they hazarded a regular engagement at Chocaim, 
they suffered a severe defeat, Catherine prepared to strike a dccisire 
blow against the Turkish power; she sent a fleet from the Baltic round 
to tlie Mediterranean, to support an insurrection wliich her emissaries 
had excited in Southern Greece (a.d. I77f0- The insurgents, aided 
by a Russian force, at first gained some advantages, but on the first 
reverse they were abandoned by their allies to (lie brutal retaliations 
of their Turkidi masters. Soon after, the Turkish fleet of fifteen ships 
of the line was burned }>} a Russian vcjuadron in the Ikiv of (-hesme, 
with the exception of a single \t‘SseI that ^\.ls captured. This was 
followed by the defeat of tlie grand Ottoman army neai the Truth, the 
capture of Bender, Akcnnnn, and Ismail, and the occu]>ation of the 
entire province of Bc'ssaruhia. 

Stanislaus was forced to join in tlie war against the 'furks, though 
he know that one of the chief causes of their taking up aims was to 
defend the independence of Poland, But Joseph, who hail succeeded 
his father in the (xerman empire (a.d 17 fh*i), lieg.in to diead the dan 
gerous ambition of Russia, and even his niotlier, Mana Then-Ha, began 
to court the friendship of licr old ri>al, ITedenc, as a counterpoise to 
the gOTerning power of the czarina. It uas ohMousIy the interest of 
the Northern states, Denmaik and den, to *ad(>j>t a similar course 
of policy, hut the governments o( hodi countries wm- too deeply 
engaged l)y their domestic affairs to attend to the slate of their foreign 
relations. 

Frederick V., one of the best nionairlis that e\er oecupn d the throne 
of Denmark, was succeeded hyt'hristian V., a pnnci' of weak intellect 
and dissipated habits (a.d, IJhtl). -Smii after Ins accession, (Jtnstian 
married Caroline Matilda, one of the sisters of the king of Isngland, 
and the engaging manners of this princess won her the favour of the 
Danish king and people. To maintain her ascendancy over the mind 
of her husband, Caroline favoured the ambition of Struenseo, a foreign 
adventurer, who was raised to the office of prime minister, f»r rather 
sole ruler of Denmark, Struen.see's administration was vigorous and 
useful, hut his haughtiness gave great offence to the Danisli nobles; a 
conspiracy was formed against him, of which the king's step-mother 
and her son Frederic were the principal instigators, and it was resolved 
to involve the unfortunate Queen Caroline in his fate. Struonsce and 
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hairkftd Biimat wW lAftted at rtMln^1il;% i^iAue ^ an order 
irWiai Bad hHiH extorted firom the imhedJe Chrietiaii, they were insalted 
yA(b the motkery of a trial, and put to a cruel death. The queen wa* 
aStfE) arretted and sent a prisoner to Cronenberg Castle ; dread of British 
religeance, however, saved her from personal violenee, she was per- 
mitted to retire to Hanover, where the remainder of iier life was spent 
in comparative obscurity. The queen dowager having removed her 
rival, usurped the royal authority; a young nobleman named Bernstorff 
was appointed prime minister, and the court of Copenhagen became 
remarkable for its subserviency to that of St. Petersburgli. 

Oustavus III., a young prince of great vigour and sagacitv, ascended 
the Swedish throne on the dentli of his father, Adolphus Frederic 
(a.d. 177i); be liad early formed a project for lemoving the restric- 
tions w'hich the senate had imposed on the royal authority after the 
death of Cliailes XII,, and his etfoits were seconded by the bulk of 
the nation, long w eaiy of aiistocratlc tyranny. Tlie senate, suddenly 
surrounded by armed bands, was intimidated into ossenting to the 
instrument of government wiiicli Gustavus had prepared, and a revo- 
lution which cliauged Sweden from one of the most limited into one 
of the most absolute moimrclilcsof li^urupe, was effected without spilling 
a drop of l)lood. Drc.al of ;i countci-rc\olution, and the necessity of 
providing some remedy fur the distress wjiieli prevailed in Sweden, 
prevented Gustavus ftom interfering in the athdrs of Poland, a country 
that had often occupied tire anxious cares of his predecessors. 

Stanislaus was sincerely anxious to confer the blessings of tran- 
quillity and good government on Pobnid ; but nil his judicious measures 
were frustrated by tlie Polisli nobb's, who clung to tlieir tyrannous and 
absurd privileges, tliough they wcie known to be as pernicious to 
tbemselvos as tlicy ware ruinous to ibe countiy. An attempt on tlie 
personal llbeity of the utdiappy king gave Catherine a pretext for 
sending n Itussiaii anny into the country, and suggested to the Prussian 
king a scheme for the dlsmembennent of Polnnd. A treaty was con- 
cluded Iiotwcen Austria, Kussia, and Prussia, for di\icling the Polish 
provinoce between tliem ; tbeir armies instantly occupied their several 
shares; and the dbt, overawed hy the united forces of the three power#, 
was forced to arquicsec in an arrangement that left Poland a merely 
nominal existence (s.n. IJ?*!)- The unhappy Stanislaus, reproached 
for calamities which it was not in his power to avert, could not avoid 
retorting on his accusers, and attributing the national calamities to the 
^ Bigotry, the factious spirit, and the incessant contentions of tlie turbu- 
lent nobles. By the intervention of Prussia, a treaty was subsequently 
concluded between Kussia and Turkey, hy which the empress gained 
several important fortresses, a large acquisition of territory, and per- 
mission for her suhjeefs to navigate the Block Sea (i.n. 1774). Ureat 
hi these gains were, they were less valuable in tlieniselvct than as 
means for obtaining other objects of Catheriue’s secret ambiiion. 
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Degraded at hm% XV. ffa% lie eoaU without eractiow, 

inteUigenGe of erouU whidi tUoirtil the lew ebh to which the indxience^ 
of France waa reduoed. When mformed of the partition of Poland, 
he coaid not refrain from exclaiming, Hatl Choiseul been sliU in the 
cabinet, this disgraceful^ transaction might liave been HvertccL'* The 
duke d’Aguillon merited this reproach, hut he resolved to atone for 
hii negligence by gratifying the national hatred against the Jesuits, 
though he had long been suspected of secretly favouring that order. 
The death of Clement Xlll. favouied his projects (a.p. 17®)* 
gnnelli, >\lio succeeded to the i^apacy under tlie title of Clement XIV., 
felt that the time was for ever gone by when the extravagant chums 
of the pontiffs could he maintained, and lie therefore sought a recon- 
ciliation with the Catiiolic sovereigns by making reasonable conces- 
sions. After a long but not unjustifiable delay^ he issued a hull sup- 
pressing the order of Jesuits, and most of the Catholic prelates, ^Yho 
had long been jealous of that fraternity, eagerly eiiforecd the pap«d 
edict (v.i>. 1773 )* J 4 ittle opposition wm made by the Jesuits to this 
decree, but nn insurrection in bicily and the deaths of Louis XV. and 
Po]»o Gnnganelli (a.d. I77d) '>ere attributed to their secret practices, 
tliough not a sluidowof proof could he adduced to support such severe 
accu&itions. Indeed, it is notorious that Louis died of siu.vli-pox, and 
(innganelli of a constitutional dise*is(‘ to w huh he had long been u 
marts r. I^uis X\'L, of whom Ills suljects liad long hern taught to 
form the most favourable expectations, ascended the throne of France: 
Angelo Braschi was elected to the papacy, under tljc title of Pius ^ L, 
bv the influence of the more bigoted cardiimls, wlio believed tliat he 
Yvould be a more zealous supporter of the 0101*011 than his predecessors. 


Sectiox 1L — IlUtoi'ii of Euqland froia the Peoce of Pam to the 
conmeneement of the American War. 

AVuex the British ministry concluded a flepariito treaty with b ranee, 
they disscveied their country from its expenrive connexion with the 
Continent, but at the same time they dimiuibhed its influence in 
European jwlitics. Extensive colonies, rapidly increasing commerce, 
and improving manufactures, afforded the nation ample amends for 
tliii loss; but a spirit of faction U'gaii to appear in the national 
cemneiU, which produced a pernicious influence on the growing pros- 
perity of the nation, Wiiile there was any reason to apprehend danger 
fn>m the house of Stuart, the Brunswick dynasty was necessarily thrown 
foi support on Uie wUigs, for the torics were from principle more or 
kfts disposed to favour the cliiiniH of the exiled house, but when all 
fears from the Pretender bad disappeared, the zeal whicli the tones 
had cTcr shown for the maintenanoe of the royal prerogative naturally 
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ieo(nBiii6ad6d tkeoi to royal faTonr. Personal £riendslitp induced 
Cfeorge IIL to introduce the earl of Bute into the cabinet; hi influence 
excited the jealousy of the whigs, who had long monopolized the favour 
of the king and the nation ; they accused him of an attachment to 
toryism, of partiality to his Scottish countrymen, and of having sacri- 
ficed the interests of the nation at the peace. Unable or unwilling to 
face popular clamour, the earl of Bute resigned his office, but it Was 
believed he privately retained his influence in the cabinet, and thus no 
small portion of his unpopularity was inherited by his successors. 

John Wilkes, member of parliament for Aylesbury, assailed the 
ministers with great bitterness in a paper called the North Briton. 
The dfith number of this periodical contained a fierce attack on the 
kings speech at the opening of the parliamentary session; and the 
ministers, forgetting discretion in their rage, issued a general warrant 
against the authors, printers, and publishers of the libel, Wilkes was 
arrested, but was soon liberated, on pleading privilege of parliament. 
The House of Commons, in opposition to the legal authorities, voted 
tliat privilege of parliament did not extend to the case of libel; but it 
subsequently joined with the Lrords in voting the illegality of general 
warrants. Wilkes, in the mean time, quitted the country, and not 
appearing to take his trial, was outlawed. So much was the nation 
engrossed by this dispute lietween the government and an individual, 
that little attention was paid to colonial affairs; but during this period 
the East India Company acquired several rich districts in Bengal, and 
displayed a grasping ambition, which threatened the independence of 
the native powers. 

A more dangerous prospect was opened in tlie American states. 
The French being removed, and the Indians driven into tlio back 
woods, the colonies began to increase rapidly in wealth, and their 
prosperity suggested to Gieiiville a scheme for making them share 
in the burden of taxation, liie late war had iieen undertaken princi- 
pally for the secuiity of tlio eolonibts, they had been almost exclu8i\cly 
the gainers hy its successful tonnination, and it wiis therefore deemed 
equitable that tliey should pay a poition of the cost. But tlie Ameri- 
cans were not represented in tlie British parliament, and they, together 
with a large party in Diitain, maintained that they could not be con- 
•titutionully taxed w ithout their o>vn consent. Mr. Grenville, supported 
hy his royal master, disregarded opposition, and an act was passed, 
imposing stamp-duties on a multitude of articles (a.d. 17^5). A con- 
gress of deputies from tlie princijml states assembled in Philadelphia, 
and voted a series of spirited reraonstranoes against the measures of 
government. The northern colonies, frequently called New England, 
took the lead; they had been, for the roost part, founded by puritan 
exiles, dnren from Britain by the heat of persecution; they brought 
with them, ainl transmitted to their succeawn, a item spirit of inde- 
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pendence, that neoettanljr led them to oontempktd the cstahlithment 
of a republic, 

The dispute seemed to be allsTed bj a change in the Britith 
CDLDtstrj: the marquis of Rockingham, much against the king's will, 
repealed the obnoxious Stamp Act; but he was forced to awert, in 
strong terms, the right of the king and parliament to enact laws, bind- 
ing the colonies in all cases whatsoever. The marquis of Rockingham 
was soon obliged to give way to Mr. Pitt, who had been created earl 
of Chatham; but the cabinet constructed by this once popular minister 
had no principle of union, and soon fell to pieces. The appointment 
of Lord North to the chancellorship of the exchequer aggravated party 
animosities (a,d. 17C7); the new minister was suspected of hostility 
to the American claims, and had taken a prominent part against 
Wilkes. That demagogue returned to England; he was chosen mem*» 
ber for the county of Middlesex at the general election, after which 
he surrendered himself to justice, obtained the reversal of his outlawT), 
and was sentenced to imprisonment for tin* hliel he had published. 
TMieii parliament met, it was supposed that Wilkes would take his 
seat for ^Middlesex, and a crowd assembled to escort him to the liouse; 
some rioting occurred, the military were called out, and a scuffle 
ensued, in which some lives were lost, ilkes stigmatized the employ- 
ment of the soldiers on this occasion in the most unmeasured terms; 
the ministers took advantage of this second libel to procure his expulsion 
from the House of Commons, but the electors of Middlesex re-elected 
him without any hesitation. Tlie Commons resolveil that an expelled 
member was incapable of sitting in the parliament that had pa<js»>d 
such a sentence upon him, and issued a w rit for a new' election. ( >nce 
more Wilkes was unanimously chosen, and once mure the ( oramons 
refused to admit him. A new election was held, and Wilkes was 
returned by a great majority over Colonel Luttrell, the ministerial 
candidate. ' The House of Commons persevered in its declaration of 
Wilkes's inaipacity, and resolved that Colonel Luttrell nliould be* the 
sitting member. 

In their anxiety to crush a worthless individual, the ministers had 
now involved themselves in a contest on an important point of consti- 
tutional law, with all the constituencies of the nation. A fierce 
opposition was raised agiiinst them in England, and this not a little 
encouraged the Americans to persevere in their resistance. 

The resignation of the duke of Crafton, who wished to conciliate 
the colonies, the removal of Earl Camden, who disapproved of the 
decision respecting the Middlesex election, and the aj)[>ointment of 
liord North as premier, added to the exasperation of parties (ad. 
1770 ), The imposition of a light duty on tea kept alive the dispute 
with America, while the concessions made to the court of Hpoin, in a 
dispute respecting the Falkland Islands, were represented as a delibe* 
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rate sacrifice of the honour of the countrj. The only beneficinl resixll 
Win tliese disputes was, the indirect license given to the publication 
the parliamentary debates, which had hitherto been deemed a breach 
Cif privilege. The Commons sent a messenger to arrest some printers 
and publishers, but the execution of their orders was opposed by the 
civic magistrates, Crosby, Oliver, and Wilkes. The two former were 
sent to the Tower; but Wilkes refused to attend, unless permitted to 
take his seat for Middlesex, and the Commons gave up the point by 
adjourning over the day on which he had been summoned to appear. 
Since that time the debates have been regularly published in the 
newspapers. 

The abuses in the government of the dominions of the Eaist India 
Compnny Imving attracted considerable attention, a law was passed 
for biinglng the affairs of that commercial association in some degree 
under the control of government; but to reconcile the company to such 
interference, a loan was granted on favourable terms; and also per- 
mission to export teas without payment of duty. A quantity of tea 
was shipped for Boston, and Lord North hoped that the low price of 
the commodity would induce the New-Englanders to pay the small 
duty clnirged on importation; but when the vessels arrived at Boston, 
they w'ore hoarded during the night by a party of the townsmen, and 
the cargoes tll^o^Yn into the sea. This outrage, followed by otlier acts 
of defiance, gave sueh offence in England, that acts were passed for 
closing the jmit of Boston, and altering the constitution of the colony 
of JMassachusetts (aj>, 177*1). It was lioped tliat the other colonies 
would he warned by this example; hut, on the contnuy, thov encou- 
raged the people of .Alassachusetts in their disobedience, and signed 
agreemonts agjiinst the importation of British merchandize, until the 
Boston Port Bill should he icpcaled, and the grievances of tlic colonies 
redressed. But thougli the colonists acted firmly, they showed the 
greatest anxiety for reconciliation; tlicy prepared addresses to the 
government and tlieir fellow -subjects, and they sent n mcmoriid to the 
king, couched in terms equally spirited and respectful. The address 
to his majesty wms not received, as it had emanated from an illegal 
assembly ; and the determination evinced Iiy the new parliament, 
which met in 177‘»> to 8Uj)poit ministerial measures, defeated all hopes 
of on accommodatinn. 'J'he merchants and citizens of London, dread- 
ing (he injury which would be brought on their trade by a contest 
with the colonics, supported the claims of tlie provincials; but their 
connexion with the notorious Wilkes rendered the civic authorities 
distasteful to the court, and llieir remonstrances were disregarded. 

. shed at Lexington, where a party of American 

Tnilitia being ordered to disperse by a body of royal troops, showed 
symptoms of a refractory spirit, which led to a brief conflict. The 
British detachment, however, advanced to Concord, in order to destroy 
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some military stores which the provincials had collected, but it was 
attacked on its return, and would have been totally destroyed, had 
not fresh troops arrived to cover the retreat. These skinnishes were 
the signal for war ; the colonial militia and volunteers blockaded the 
British garrison in Boston, intercepting its provisions and cutting otF 
foraging parties. Not contented with tlms liarossing their enemies, 
the provincials fortified an eminence called BunkcrVbill, from which 
they could open a formidable cannonade on the town. General Gage 
sent two thousand men to drive the Americans from the post, and a 
fierce contest ensued, in ^\hicli the colonial militia proved itself able 
to compete with llie regular army. TheBiitiah finally succeeded, but 
their success was purchased by sucli a lieavy loss, tliat General Gage 
resolved to confine himself to defensive operations. General Wash- 
ington, whom the congress had chosen to he their commander, kept 
Boston closely hloe-kaded. The congress had not yet laid aside all 
hopes of pence, though they sent an army into Canada, commanded 
by Generals Montgomery and Arnold, to gain that colony over to the 
common cause. The Canadians, however, ' refused to join the other 
provincials : Montgomery was killed, and Arnold, having failetl in an 
attempt to fetoim (Quebec, retreated witli some precipitation. 

The continental powers, jealous of the maritime and commcreuil 
prosperity of England, exuU(d in tlic contest thus unwisely pro\oked. 
Even ilie moderate king of France, though 8e\('rely harassed by the 
disordered state of his finanees, and tlic em])anassing disjmfes which 
bad been raised by his grandf.itiier between the (ouit and the paiha- 
ments, seemed disposed to f.ivour the roolted coloim s; several of his 
ministers uiged him to ofli r them sup])ort, ]»ut tlie (^pini(»ii of Turgot, 
tlic w isest of till' Eiem h calunet, pre'vaile<l fipi aMMsoii; lie stienuoiisly 
condemned such interference as imp<ilitie and unjust. Spuni, involved 
in a disiistrous war with the piratical states of Uarharv, and in a less 
formidable dispute with Portugal, rcsjiectliig tlie houndarirs of their 
South American colonies, was slow to engage in fresh hostilities, and 
Wits resolved to imitate tlie example of France. Tlie king of IVussia, 
indignant at the desertion of his interests in the peace of openly 
rejoiced in the embarrassments of the British ministry: and Cathenue 
of Russia exulted in the hope of seeing the naval power most likely 
to oppose her ambitious schemes jweparing to destroy what was 
believed to be the secret source of its strength. Undervaluing the 
power and tlic fortitude of the proviucials, the king and hU minister* 
resolved to force them into olndjence, parliament seconded tJicse views, 
and the great bulk of tlie people applauded their determination. It is 
useless to conceal that tlie American war was popular at its commence- 
ment. *rhe vague notion of doiniinon over an entire continent flat- 
tered English pride, and the taxes which the ministers demanded, 
promised tome alleviation to the public burdens. The colonial revolt 
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ifis regarded by many as a rebellion, not against the British gorene- 
ment^ but the British people, and the contest was generally looked 
Qpon in England as an effort to establish, not the royal authority, but 
the supremacy of the nation. 


Skction III. — The American War* 

Blood having once been shed, it was manifest that the dispute between 
Britain and her American colonics could only be decided by the sword. 
Both parties, therefore, prepared for the struggle, l)ut apparently with 
some lingering hoj)e of a restoration of peace. Mutual forbearance 
was exhibited by the hostile generals, when the English were compelled 
to evacuate Boston ; llowe, the British commander, made no attempt 
to injure the town, and Washington permitted the royal army to retire 
unmolested. But the employment of German mercenarii^s, by the 
English ministry, completed the alienation of the colonists ; they 
resolved to separate tberasclvcs wholly from the mother-country, and 
on the 4th of July, I77t3> the congress published the declaration of 
INDI tl'ENDENCE OF THE THimEEN UNITED STATES. AVlicn tllis bold 
measure was adopted, the congress was destitute of money, ships, and 
allies; its army was a raw militia, badly clothed and armi^l, while the 
English forces, greatly augmented, A\ere preparing to seize New York. 
Neither did the first ctToits of the new republicans open any flattering 
prospects of ultimate success ; the royalists defeated General Sullivan 
at Brooklyn, and took that commander prisoner; they obliged AVhash- 
ington to abandon New York, subdued the province of New Jersey, 
and forced the congress to seek shelter in Maryland. Such success 
naturally inspired Howe with some contempt for the provincial forces; 
he was ignorant of the patient watchfulness that marked the character 
of Washington, and he forgot the advantages that his adversaries 
derived from their superior local knowledge. Washington soon bene- 
fited by the relaxed vigilance of his opponents; seeing that the British 
forces were distributed in distant cantonments over too wide a space, 
he surprised a body of German mercenaries at Trenton, after which he 
drove the English garrison from Prinoetown, and recovered New Jersey. 

The news of Hon e's early success greatly gratified the English 
ministry; a bold plan was formed for the total subjugation of the 
colcnies, by sending an army under General Burgoyne, from Canada 
dirough the northern states, to co-operate with Howe in the south 
(a. D. 1777)* At first everything seemed favourable to the success of 
this project; Sir William Howe defeated Washington at the battle of 
Brandy wine, and became master of the important city of Philadelphia; 
the Amerktutf made an efi^rt to retrieve their fortune by an attadc 
mpon Gensan Town, but were repulsed with km* In the mean tinte. 
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Bvgoyae, luiTuig reduced Ticonder«go, commenced his march souths 
wards, but found his prc^ess impeded by g series of unexpected 
difficulties, arising partly from the nature of the country and partly 
from the vigilance of his enemies. Slow as his movements necessarily 
were, those of the forces designed to co-operate with him were still 
more dilatory ; their leaders delayed their march to plunder and ravage 
the country, until the Canadian army was ruined. When Burgoyne 
reached Siiratoga, he was Burrounded by the American forces, under 
Generals Gates and Arnold; expecting every moment to receive the 
promised co-operation of tlic southern forces, he made a spirited resist- 
Jince , but they had halted to bum the little town of .d^sopus, and 
before they resumed their march, Burgoyne and his soldiers were 
driven from their intrenchments and forced to surrender prisoners 
of war. 

This disiistrous termination of a campaign uhose (‘ommencement 
seemed so proinibing, did not abate the coidldence of tlie British mi- 
nisteis or the Butisli people. Cuneilialory acts indeed, passed 

by tlie parliament, but before intelligence of this altered policy could 
1)C received in America, France had entered into a treaty, n'cognising 
the ind<‘peiideiice of the United States (a.d. 177B). There were 
already some in Britain who advocated this extreme measuie; the carl 
ofClialham vehemently opposed the dismcmlK'rmeiU of the empire, but 
w'hilc addressing the Lords, be nas struck down in a lit, and died 
within a few days. The nation mourned his loss but it did not the 
less prepare vigorously to meet impending dangers. A declaration of 
war w'as issued against France, and a resp(‘ctuble fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Keppel, sent to cruiise in the Channel. Keppt-l met and 
engaged the French fleet off Ushant, but being badly sujijiorfed by Sir 
Hugh Talliser, the second in command, he was unable to make any 
use of the slight advantage he obtained. 

The co-operation of the French did not at first produce all the 
benefit to their cause that the Americans had anticipated. .Sir Henry 
Clinton, who had succeeded Howe in the command of the Britinh anny, 
effected his retreat to New York in good order, and severely repulsed 
the Americans in an attempt to harass his rear. The provincial array 
sent to reduce Rhode Island was badly supported by the French 
admiral D’E^taing, and forced to abandon the enterprise. In conse- 
quence of this indecisive campaign, some hopes were formed of an 
aocoxamodadon, bat the earl of Carlisle, and the other English cominis- 
sioners, found that the Americans would treat on no other basis than 
the acknowledgment of their independence, which the English gOTcm- 
ment was not yet prepared to grant 

The peace of the Condnent was momentarily menaced by the efforts 
of the Emperor Joseph to obtain possession of Bavaria, but the prompt 
Laterference of the king of Pruiria, the renumstrancea of the Emprev 
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Catherine, and the nnwlllingnosa of Prance to second the amhitloiu 
designs of Austria, compelled Joseph to relinquish his prej when it 
was almost within his grasp (a.d. 177^)* France alone, of the conti- 
itental powers, had yet interfered in the American contest, hut the 
intimate connexion between that country and Spain, led to a general 
belief that the latter would not long remain neutral. Nor was the 
expectation groundless ; the court of Madrid, after an insincere offer 
of mediation, threw off the mask, and openly prepared for active 
hostilities. AVashington adopted a cautious defensive policy, by which 
his adversaries were more exhausted than by a loss of a battle. The 
English subdued Georgia, and made some progress in the Carolinas ; 
but the French captured several islands in the West Indies, and a 
Spanish fleet, for a time, rode triumphant in the Channel, and even 
insulted Plymouth. 

Serious riots in London tended more to lower the character of the 
English, among foreign nations, than these reverses. Some of tlie 
penal laws against the Catholics having been repealed, an assocuition 
was formed by some ignorant fanatics for the protection of the Protestant 
religion; they stimulated the passions of the mob, and roused an 
immense multitude to acts of outrage. For several days, London was 
at the mercy of an infuriated populace; some Catholic chapels were 
burned, and many private houses destroyed. Tranquillity was at 
length restored by tlie interference of the military, and several of the 
rioters capitally punished. These disgraceful transactions alienated 
the court of Aludrid at a time when it was disposed to negotiate, and 
(lie promise of the French to aid in the reduction of Gibraltar, con- 
firmed the hostile dispositions of the Spaniards, 

The Lnglish had reduced all the Frcncli settlements in the East 
Indies in 1 778, and humbled the Mahr.ittas; hut a now and formidable 
enemy now appeared. Ifyder Ali, a soldier of fortune, raised by 
chance to the throne of SiTingapatam, resolved to drive the European 
intruders from Hindustan, and entered the Carnatic with overwhelming 
forces. Ihe local goveniment of Madras was unprepared for this 
event, and the resources at its command were wasted by the obstinacy 
and incapacity of the council. Owing to this mismanagement, the 
English forces, commanded by Baillle and Fletcher, were all either 
slain or taken hy Hyder and his ion, Tippoo. 

The FiUglish arms w'cre more successful in America; Charleston 
was taken by General Clinton and Admiral Arbuthnot; three detach- 
menti were sent to complete the reduction of South Ciurolioa, and one 
of these, commanded by Earl ComwaUia, gained a brillimit victoij 
near the (own of Camden. But the Americans narrowly cscaj>ed a 
more Mrious danger; Arnold, one of their roost trusted generals, 
proved a traitor, and offered to surrender to the royalists the posts and 
troops with which he had been intrusted. Major Andre was sent 
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from th^ British lines to arrange the conditions, but on his return he 
fell into the hands of the Americans, and was hanged as a spy, by too 
r^d an interpretation of the laws of w’ar. Arnold narrowly escaped 
a similar fate; he took refuge on board an English vessel; the army 
he commanded proved faithful to the republic, and the alarm excited 
by the first discovery of his treason soon subsided. 

The maritime glory of England was ably maintained by Sir George 
Rodney; he captured four Spanish ships of the line off Cape St. 
Vincent, drove two more on shore, and burned another: thence pro* 
ceoding to America, he thrice encountered the French fleet, under the 
count de Guichen, and though he obtained no decisive success, he 
prevented AV'^ashington from receiving naval aid in his meditated attack 
on New York. But the progress of the war now threatened to 
involve England in a new contest with all the maritime powers, res- 
pecting the trade of neutral vessels. The empress of Russia took the 
lead in demanding freedom of trade for neutral vessels, not laden with 
the munitions of war to all ports not actually blockaded; she proposed 
that the northern powers should unite to support this right; a confede- 
racy, called the Armed Neutrality, was formed by Russia, Denmark, 
and Sweden; Holland promptly acceded to the league; tlic courts of 
Vienna, Berlin, and Naples, adopted its principles; the republic of 
Venice, and even Portugal, the oldest ally of England, joined the 
association. The British ministry temporized, they expected, prol>ahly, 
that the smothered jealousy between Austria and Prussia might lead 
to a war that would divert the attention of the continental powers, 
but these hopes were frustrated by the death of Maria TJjeresa, whose 
inveterate hatred of the Prussian monarch was not inherited by her 
successor. 

The conduct of the Dutcli government had long l»een suspicious; 
but proof was at length obtained of its having concluded a treaty with 
the American congress, and the remonstninccs of the British minister 
were treated with disdain. War was instantly declared, and several 
of the Dutch colonies in the South American sea* were subdued by 
the English forces. Nor was this the only calanuty that hefel the 
Dutch republic; no sooner had the emperor Joseph succeeded to the 
ample inheritance of Maria Theresa, than he commanded a series of 
important reforms, amongst which was inc1ud<Ml the dismantling of 
the barrier town* in the Netherlands, which had been fortified at a 
vast expense to save Ilolland from tbe encroachmenU of France (a.d. 
1781). A Dutch fleet, under Zoutman, was defeated by Admiral 
Parker, at the Doggers' Bank ; but the English had less success in the 
American sea*, where Sir Samuel Hood was reduced to inactivity by 
the superior force of Count de Orasee, Tlie French admind would 
WJt baxard a decisive engagement, but be sailed to aid General Warii- 
if^ton in hi* course of operations for finbbiog the war by one decisive 
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Uow* Hi® progTCtt of the British forces, under I«rd in 

Tii^iiaa and the Carolinas, had raised great expectations <rf trteMti 
in England, and had proper tionably depressed the Americans. WAr. 
ington having secured the co-operation of the Frendi fleet MidMd 
to direct his whole force against the southern inyading anny, while he 
led his adversaries to believe that his design was to attack New Yotfe 
Sir Henry Clinton was completely deceived; anxious to protect New 
York, he left Earl Cornwallis without assistance in Virginia, tooott- 
tend against the united forces of the French and the AmerictHte. 
Cornwallis, on the approach of the enemies, fortified himself in Ywit- 
town, but he was unable to contend against the great disparity of 
force arrayed against him, and after a more vigorous resistance tlsm 
could have been expected under the circumstances, he was forced to 
capitulate. This was the second British array that had been forced to 
surrender, and the disaster led to a general feeling in England, that 
any further protraction of the contest would be hopeless (a.d. 178SJ). 
The ministers, indeed, seemed at first resolved to continue the war, 
but they could no longer command a parliamentary majority, and were 
forced to resign. A new ministry, formed by tlie marquis of Rock- 
ingham and Mr, Fox, commenced negotiations for peace, without at 
allj relaxing their efforts to support the war; but before tbe results 
of the change could be fully developed, the ministry was dissolved by 
the death of tlie marquis. But ere this event produced any effect on 
the political aspect of affairs, tno signal triumphs shed lustre on the 
arn]3 of Ilntain. Admiral Rodney gained a decisive victory over the 
French flee t under Count de Grasse, between the islands of Martinique 
and Quadaloupe; and General Elliott, who had long been besieged in 
Gibraltar, defeated the formidable attack of the combined Fr«wh 
and Spanish forces on that fortress, and burned, by showers of red-hot 
balls, the flouting batteries, which the besiegers had fondly believed 
irresistible. In the East Indies, Sir Eyre Ooote partly retrieved the 
fortunes of the company; he recovered the Carnatic, and totally 
routed Hyder's army at Porto Novo (a.d. 17B1); and again at Polla- 
lore. All the Dutch settlements were captured (a.d. 17B2), but th» 
success was interrupted by tbe defeat of Colonel Braithwaitc, whose 
fovee were surprised, surrounded, and cut to pieces by Tippoo and an 
auxiliary French force under M. Lally, Several indecisive engage- 
ments took place between Suffrein and Hughes, the Frendi 
EsglUh admirals, in the Indian seas; and the opesations of ibo 
British by land were impeded by the jealousies of the civil and mffi- 
tary aathorities (a.d. 1 7^). The death of Hjder, and the rettorA^ 
of peace between France and England, induced Tippoo to liitflt to 
terms of accommodation, and the j^glish terminated this moiit 
tonate and disgraceful war, by suhmittiDg to hmniliarions from the i|n 
of Hyder, which greatly dimimshed the respect tint had hitherio 
been paid to their name in Asia. 
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IW diangefi of ministrj in England proira<^ tke negotiafions for 
pinee. Tht aari of Shelburne aocoeoded the marqois of Rockingbaw ; 
but he wat forced to jield to the oTerwhelming parliamentary strength 
of Lord North and Mr. For^ who formed an unexpected coalition. 
The independence of America \rai recognised by the iignoture of 
preliminaries at Versailles (Noreinber 30, 1782); litde difficulty wns 
found in arranging terms with France and Spin; but the Englisli 
wished to gain some compensation for their losses from Holland, and 
this circumstance occasioned a delay in the final arrangement of the 
treaty. 

No war of modern times has produced such important consequences 
as that which led to the establishment of the American republic. A 
state of Europeans, unconnected with the political Hvstem of Europe, 
taking an active share in the general commerce of tlie world, lihemted 
by its position from the necessity of maintaining a standing army, or 
meddling in cabinet policy’, was certain to incre.ise rapidly in wenltli 
and power. Tlie vast tracts of valuable but unoccupied land belonging 
to the United States invited liosts of emigrants from every part of 
Europe, and their wants encourag*‘d an active commerce. But the 
Americans wanted capitid, and they traded most with that country 
which gave the longest credit; tlie commerce with England, instead of 
being destroyed by the war of independence, increased movt rapidly, 
and English trade was never more prospcTous tlian in the period that 
succeeded the logs of the colonies; its progress was accelerated by the 
sudden decline of the trade of Holland, the greattT part of which, we 
might almost say the wliole, passed into the hands of the Englinh. 
The Canadas and Nova Scotia were retained by England, and they 
shared in the rising prosperity of America, the West India ihlunds, 
emancipated from unwise commercial restrictions, were rapidly im- 
proving; but several negro insurrections, and destructive hurricanei, 
crushed for a season the hope of tlie advantages that had hoc n expected 
from these possessions. 


Sbction IV. — 77ic British E}tipire in India, 

The British empire in India was, as we have alreiuly stilted, founded 
on the ruins of the empire of Delhi. The French were tlie fir'll wlio 
aimed at acquiring sovereignty by interfering in the contests of the 
local gorenion who bad ettahlUhed tlicir independence; they gnined 
% dcchled fuperfority in the Carnatic and on the Coromandel coast, 
until the mni supremacy of England, in the seven years’ war, inter> 
cepted their comuramcotions, and enabled their rivals to teixe all their 
luttlemeuts. It was soon discovered that Coromandel cost more than 
ii was wmth, aiu} that the territcnrial acquisitions most desimhlc were 
^ countries nmmt the Oang^ Under the govenHnent of I^ord 
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OfitTe, fljft English* obtained the iorereigniy of Bengal, Balar, an4" 
CWiKi,#n condition of paj^lng twelve 1 ac 5 ^ rupees armimlly tb the 
of Dclfli. No sooner bad the oompany acquired fbe sbre- 
rrignty of this rich and opulent country, than an opporition of interelt 
woie between the directors at home and their officers m India. Ute 
former were anxious to augment their commercial diridends by the 
territorial revenues, the latter were ns obstinate in applying the surplus 
income to their own advantage. The want of control over tl^e subor* 
dinate authorities in India led to most calamitous results ; the officers 
of the company establislied monopolies in all the principal branches of 
domestic trade, rendered property insecure by arbitrarily changing the 
tenure of land, and perverted the administration of justice to protect 
their avarice. Tlie injustice with wliich the native princes were treated^ 
roused a formidable enemy to the English in Ilyder Ali, sultan of 
Mysore; and had he been supported by European aid os effectively as 
he might have been, the company’s empire in Hindustan would soon 
liave ended. Some improvements were made in 1 77^, by concentrating 
the power of the three presidencies in the governor-general and council 
of BengJil, and the estahlishnient of a supreme court of judicature. 
But Warren Hastings, tlic first governor-general, l^y a series of oppres- 
sions and extortions, provoked a second nar witli Ilyder and the 
Mnliratta states, the general results of which have been stated in the 
preceding chnj>ter. 

^ Notwltbstanding the fortunate termination of the Mysorean and 
Maliratta vars, and tlie extension of the comjvany’s territory in Bengal, 
by capture oPNcgapatam from the Dutch, the a'^pect of affairs was 
very gloomy and threatening. All the exactions of the company did 
not enable it to fulfil its engagements nith the government; and its 
affairs were considered as fast approaching bankruptcy. It had alio 
been found very inconvenient to have a mercantile association existing 
as a state nithin the state, and all parties agreed that the company 
ouglit to he placed more directly under the control of the government. 

Under the administration of the marquis of Itockinghtun, Mr. 
had taken the lead in arranging the affairs of Ireland. That countiy 
hod been left unprotected during the late war; the inhabitant!, menaot^ 
by invasion, arnf^d in their own defence, and the volunteer! tbna raised, 
resolved, while they had the power, to secure the legislative indepen- 
dence of their country. The prudence of their leaders averted the 
horrors of a civil ^va^, wliicli would probably have ended in the tepora* 
lion of the islands; but they could not long finve restraiiied the Unpn* 
ticQce of their followers, bad not the Kockingham adttuniltnilS^ 
•bowed early its desire to comply with tbeir demands. tRid 
p independence of Ireland was oi^nowledged (a.ix } T 9 S \ and t 
^ union of the two goremmenU arranged, which promil^ to 
* permanent advantages to both eoontztes. Hii mooeii ba Itribad 
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the vhole civil laiHiaiy jj^oTOTO laii» 
nine member^ eboeen for fm jem mid net rtnnrr- 
aiUt m address from either Loose of parliament Sack a bond 

wn^ ssanifeftly be an indepcodent authority in the ^te; and it was 
ttttd thai.ita dedgn was to make the power of a part/ ^ 

kiiif« When the UU bad passed the Commons^ his majestjr, through 
Bari Temple, intimated to the peers his hostilitj to the measure, a^ 
the Lords rejected it bj a considerable majorit/. A new ministry wii 
formed under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, second son to the great earl rf 
Chatham; and as it was impossible to resist the strength of tiie coalitkm 
in the House of Commons, the parliament was dissolved at the earlieit 
moment that the state of public business would permit (a.d. 1784)* 
The success of this measure surpassed the expectations of the new 
minister; the nation had been disgusted by the coalition of partiee, 
that had been so long and so bitterly opposed to each other as thoae of 
Kr. Fox and Lord North ; their friends were in most places beaten by 
the supporters of the new cabinet, and Mr. Pitt found birastdf hrmly 
established in the plenitude of power. A new bill was fniined for the 
gOTemraent of India, which transferred to the crown the in6uencc 
which Mr. Fox had designed (o entrust to p.'irliamentary commissioners; 
hut some slmre of power aiid (he whole management of commereisl 
ufiairs, was allowed to remain with the court of directors. The most 


important bninch of commerce monopolized by (he company 

tea trade with China, and this was thrown completely into their httidi 

by a reduction of the duty, which removcKlall temptation to smuggiing. 

This change in the government of India was tallowed by iht 
BMiuorahlc impeachment of Mr. IJaitings whose trial lasted sewal 
years. It ended in the acquittul of tliat gentleman, at ienst of intau* 
titmal error; but his fortune and his health were ruined by the pr^ 
tnwHed proeecution. A wise stdection of rulers greatly improved the 
OOfiditiou of the British empire in India; under the administration ef 
Ijord Cornwallis, the situation of the natives was greatly ameliorated; 
hut the aeede of corruption, arising from ancient mi^p>remmettt mi 
iflieznal wan, could not be wholly eradicated. 

Tbe great extensioa of the British colonies gave a fresh itimithts 
to the spirit of maiitime discovery, and the English penetrated into 
tike *««, stopping only where nature bad interposed impeaw- 

tadde hanws of ice* The three voyagst of Captain Cook avraicenod 


» Iptrk of eotorpma acarrely inferior to that sriiicb had been rooted 
W tbo dbtovenoavof Cotumhua. The islands of the South Phetio 
Cf^sp hffnain MOtt as w«U kiH»WB at tboso of the Hediterranean Seo, 






twoi1«a«fi «■ #n ifni?jiltn?c#leomitt»w^j.itj^ 
jtt ffiu, to ooitgrair the faltering cm of the nij^ui^ 
litf ft rich reward, and become one of her most, ^ogridytiy 

.,,^. 

tke period of Mr, Pitt* acceasion U powjer mriil 
of tbe Frenok reyolutioo, there was little bejond ^rife 
j^ctmarkable in the domestic historj of Eogtan^ The iilness 
(a,p. 1787)1 gaire indeed alarming proof that the fed^ 
^%Bioa the EaglUh aud Irish legislatures vras bj no mean* sufficient 
^ Ip soffire the pennanent oonnexion of the two countries ; for^ while 
Irtish parliament adopted a restricted regency, the Irish offered 
^ c^itire royal power to the prince of Wales. The speedy recorery 
pf tlif ]^spiig arerted the evils that might have resulted from so marked 
but from that time Mr. Pitt seems to have determined 
ok^pS plan for uniting the two legislatures. The dhief parliamentary 
wepe for a repeal of the disqualifying laws that affected the 
Diiionters, and the abolition of the infamous slave trade; but the 
success of both those measures was reserved for later times. 


SacxiON V ,^Hiitonf of Europe^ from the end of the American IFiir 
V . to the commencement of the French Revolution. 

the progress of the American war, a gradual improvement in 
science of government begun to be manifested in the Europesin 
, Many of the German princes began to moderate the stem 
ps;eifolse of their despotic authority, to reform their expenditure and 
militan astablishmenta, and to adopt new institutions suited to the 
ad^ahm state of civilization. The Emperor Joseph was the most 
enterprising of the royal reformers; his measure* for regulating the 
Church involved hiui in a contest with Pope Pius Yl., who hated and 
dreaded innovation, and was bigotedly attached to the ancient proten- 
4 ons of the Romish See. Persuaded that his personal indumipe would 
b^ sufficient to dissuade Joseph from pursuing hU course of change, the 
P^iiff undertook an erpeusive journey to Vienna, hut the emporor 
on^ gave him au abundance of compliments and persevered in his 
/Cf^tions. Ills failure covered the pontiff with ridicule, espocinti/ us 
Ijho hud to endure similar disappointments in his negotiatioiu wUh lho 
OfMirts of Riwia and Prueiuu Joseph was willing to join the KnspiiW 
Otlhnrine in the dumembnnnent of Turkey, uad fermitlnd that 
priume to tuse the Crimea; but the prinoiiik 
. ^ eggnuidiacnmiit of Austria, nod th« ibMl loC lluk^POi*- 
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'teiAm^At ^eroiiehWUitiaf^'eii^W; tf» MSewflf^iiaMpM 
^ On^ to rdWe t\kk tne DAtiga^ of Ae ScWdt to X%$ iht^ o£ 
WtdierianJs, and fce plumed a ooiiWfiafacj twtettifiii- 
of the Oermaoio ttatcs. Fredcrk' died wlwto lie 
fOBipleted the coneolidatioa of a kingdom trhtoh hie eoAt^neiU had 
*j^I/ dotiMed (A,n. 17S6); he trai sacceeded by hie nephew FrMerio 
wlioee attention wa» earij directed to the aftMii ofHollaiid* 
•nccftt of the Americimi in establiihing a cOTnmonweaJth, 
^fnduoed^ many of the Dutch to aim at restoring their old repuMioan 
'^'i^OnWittofbn, and abridging or destropng the power of the ftao^tdtry 
bad become in all but name monarchical. The French mttMly 
^H&couraged the opponents of the prince of Orange, hoping to obmia 
^CRom the popular party an addition to their East Indian oolonlei, or at 
a union of interests ns would counterpoise British asetod^ 
hlitiV i*i Asia; but the new king of Prussia, whose lister wai maniad 
itadtholder, resolved to prevent any change, and the Ehgfidi 
^fkibastodor vigorously exerted himself to counteract the intri||^ bf 
French. An insult offered to the princess of Orange mtiglit 
matters! to a crisis; Faderic William immediately sent «t» arifty to 
redress his sister's wrongs, tlje republicans, deserted by France, made 
hut a feeble resistance, and the stadtbolder wai restored to all his 
former authority. 

" The disordered state of the French finances was the cause of thii 
desertion of their party by the ministers of Louis; through mere jea- 
fousy of England, they had involved their country in the An^rUjM^ 
and had thus increased the confusion in wliicli the prodignlitkt^ 
^Urt preceding reign had sunk the treasury. Minister after inlnu^ 

* teid attempted to palliate the evil, hut M. de Culonne, who owed niw 
^^vation to the unwise partiality of the queen Mario Antoiuattt, 
^"b^gravated the disorder by a series of measures formed Wftl||Ut pm- 
^^Attice, and supported with obstinacy. Opposed by the pamattenUii 
tWonne recommended the king to convene an assembly of the notablat, 
peraonsacloded from the privileged orders (a.d. IW); bat tbeso 
had hitherto paid far lest than their fair proportion of the 
^^Wpoiti^nd an equitable system of taxation could not be expected 
meh an interested body. Necker, a Swiss banker, who had been 
short time the French minister of finance, joined in the oppoet' 
td Calonne, and it must be confessed that he demonstmted the 
fimdeqtrncy of the proposed measures to remedy the decliiw of 
etndit Louis dtsmhKSed CaJoune, but he would not gratify 
by recalling Necker to the cahbiet; and he dUmimd H*e 
whoM uoeompfybg dispositioii rendered all hopes of aid 
^ IWiiat aMetnhIy hmiktt. 

^ Billiie decnafeuMt ef the fraoioef wni not tW onfy eril Aal 

T a 
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coitit its mterfecrate in tiie 

^ ^&cer« and soldiers isrbo bad foagbt for libeitj in oae bemi^alim 
dissatisfied with despotism in the other. A general desiije 6tt 
establishment of a free constitution, like that of England, mi 
$ffased through the nation, and some more ardent spirits began io 

r uMe on a republic. The connexion of the court with Austria wis 
cause of much secret discontent; the decline of the influence and 


the power of France was traced to its unfortunate alliance with the 
OOUrt of Vienna during the seven years' war, and the queen, who was 
Jiaturally inclined to perpetuate this unpopular union, became an object 
rf suspicion and dishke. It was mortifying to find that France no 


lopgeweld the balance of power on the continent; that she could not 


lave Turkey from the aggressions of the ambitious Catherine, nor 


protect the republican party in Holland from punishment for acts done 


in her service. 


While France was thus disturbed, the progress of reform in other 
states was unimpeded; the rulers of Spain and Portugal improved their 
kingdoms by institutions for the protection of trade, and by placing 
checks on the exorbitant poivers of the clergy. They joined in an 
oflbrt to chastise the piratical powers in the Mediterranean, but the 
Itrength of the Algerine capital frustrated the attempt. The Emperor 
Joseph and his brother I^eopold, grand duke of Tuscany, distingui3^!ld 
themselves by enacting new and salutary codes of law; they abolished 
the use of torture to extort confessions, and they greatly limited the 
number of offences to wliich the penalty of death was affixed. Their 
example was followed by the Empress Catherine, whose code w^as the 
greatest blessing that her glorious reign conferred on Russia; and even 
the sultan evinced a desire to improve the institutions of Turkey. 

But the course of events in France soon inspired all the sovereign* 
of Europe with a horror of innovation. After the dismissal of the 
notable*^ M. de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, had become minister 
of finance, and he soon involved himself in a dispute with the par- 
Uaments, by refusing to produce the accounts, which they insisted on 
examining before registering any new edicts of taxation. The great 
ol^ect of the parliament was to maintain the immunities of the prt* 
rilfged orders; tlie minister justly recommended a less partid||tjsteni, 
when hi* opponents yielding to temporary irritation, demanded the 
oontocation of the states-generdi. The nobles and the deigy joined 
hk the demand, without any expectation of its being granted, bat 
Merely to annoy the court; the people, however, took up the matted 
hi earnest, and determined to enforce compliance. Various adieilM^ 
were tried bj the archbishop to overcome this powerful oppoakSai^ 
bm aB his pl^ were disconcerted by theobrtbaey of the pari i S wbo% 
and the kuy finding every expedient fail, oonaMited to ncaU Neditdl 
4441^ 1708)* At the lame time, a aoleauk pooise waa flvea ht ihb 
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tjiwi tittce the year 1614. 

Before the aaoemhling of this legulntiTe body, H irai nooemry to 
determine the number of repreoentatifes that shottW he sent by eadi 
of the three orders, the nobles, the clergj, and the people; the majority 
of the notables voted that an equal number of deputies should be sent 
by the respective classes, but it was subsequently determined that tho 
representatives of the third estate should equal in number those of tho 
nobles and clergy conjoined. The king declared that the three estates 
•Lould form separtite chambers, but this very important matter waf 
not 10 dehnitely fixed oa to prevent future discusiioo. On th^Sth of 
May, 1789, (he ita(ei-gen('rnl met at Vcrgaillca, and the democratio 
pwty, confident in its strength, demanded that the three orders should 
nt and vote together. After a short struggle, the court ivas compelled 
to concede this vital point, and the united bodies took the name of tho 
National Assembly. 

A spirit of insubordination began to appear in Paris, caused in 
some degree by the pressure of famine; artful and ambitious men 
fanned the rising flame, and directed the popular indignation against 
the king and hts family. The arms in tlie Hospital of Invalids were 
sailed by the rnoh, and the insurgents immediately proceeded to attack 
the Baatile, or state-prison of Paris. After a brief resislaoee, tho 
govemor, having an insufficient garrison, capitulated, but the condi- 
Uons of the Burrender were not observed by the infuriate multitude; 
tho governor was torn to pieces, and many of the soldiers inhumanly 
maiaacrcd. Louis, greatly alarmed, tried by every means to condliatc 
his subjects; be removed the regular troops from Purii and Venaillei 
ontrasting the defence of the capital to a body of ci>ic luiiitiu, called 
the National Guards. The command of this new force was entruftod 
to the marquis de la Fayette, who had acijuiied great popularity by 
hti liberal lentimeBta and his services to the cause of freedom in Um 
A merican war. But all the king's concessions failed to condliato tho 
damocratic, or rather, as we may henceforth call it, the republtaui 
party; relying on the support of the Parisian populace, the leaden of 
tiiia hiijd lesolved that the legislature should be removed to the capital, 
and a im> was secretly instigated to make the demand. A crowd of 
the lowest rabble, accompanied by some of tbe national guards, pro* 
OMded to yersaiUti, llie palace was violently entered, several of its 
delaidefB aLtio, aad the king compelled instaotly to set out for Paris, 
0 prisoner ia the bands of a lioeuiious crowd, whose insults and 
iniwencies were revolting to human nature. 

This ntrodotM outrage may fairly be regarded as the commenot- 
MBt of tbe Frauh Beroktsoo; theneeforth the royal authority was 
m oiapty name, a&d aH the aocietit forms of govenniefit sot asld#; 
Tiiisaarifs imdalgtd in speoitlatioas wa a new order of things, acdMl> 
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oito icltih eitds by ffdzntdatmg popaW vibtiAce; and Ibe^ksi ^Uto 
irai the only one whose expectations were realixed* 


SitoTioN VI. — The French Rmlution. 

RtOM the moment that Lonis XVL was bronght a prisoner td !rf« 
capita}, the ancient constitution of France was oTerfhrown; iba* 
monarchy continued to exist only in name, and the abolition of fradal 
rights, the extinction of heredlt^iry titles, and the seculariration of 
eedesiastical property, established popular sorereignty on the ruins of 
the ancient structure. Several German princes, who had posse^oUs 
in Alsace, protested against these violent changes, hut the popular 
rulers would not listen to any proposal of a compromise, and thus the 
leaders of the revolution were embroiled with the empire in the very 
ontset of their career. A chib, called from its place of meeting, tho 
Jacobin Association, was formed by the leading democrats, and from 
tkii body denunciations were issued against all who were believed 
fUTourable to the ancient institutions of the country. Tiirough Ibe 
machinations of the Jacobins, popular hatred nas directed against the 
court, and violent tumults excited in various parts of France. Infinitely 
more dangerous to the repose of Europe were the emigrations of tbi 
nobles, who were dissatisfied with tlie revolution; instead of remaining 
at home and organising a constitutional resistance, they resolved to 
seek the restoration of the old government, with all its abuses, by the 
intervention of foreign powers. A meeting and conference took place 
at rilnitx, between the emperor of Germany, the king of Prussia, and 
the elector of Saxony; the Count d'Artois, brother to the French 
monarch, and head of the emigrants, came uninvited, and be engaged 
the sovereigns to issue a vague declaration in favour of the rights of 
kings. Ixiuis, wearied hy the violence of the Jacobins, the licentious- 
ness of the Pnrisian moh, and the disappointments he was daily forced 
to meet, resolved to escape from the captivity in which he was Stained 
and seek refuge on the frontiers. He fled from Paris accompanied hf 
hii ^ueen and children, but was unfortunately discovered at Vamniivt, 
wixtd, and brought back a prisoner to bit capita). This finluni 
exposed the royal family to sosptdonf of which the Jacobins tooir 
advantage; but the more moderate of the patriots Were for a livid' 
ftoReiCDtiy powerful to restrain ths^t violence; and aftor a w 
Mftoration, they prepared a eonsdtutioital code, which was tvnditod' 
to <hv king tor acceptance. The readtnets with whtob Lsuis aiMMsd 
to thk mstrament ^ government, and his frank eoamoakatiea af 
satUtoction with the arrangement to bis ambassador! at the difeeat 
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But die eomtitution tbua etUbliibed, couM not be permanent; it 
wti iteelf defectire; and the mindt of the French people, once mi- 
niated bj the desire of change, could not rest utisfied with any fixed 
form of goTemment, The assembly by which it had been framed was 
diiKDlTed, and a new kgislatire body chosen, according to theaysUiii, 
rocently established, and in this assembly the more vident partisans of 
democracy bad more influence than in the preceding. It was the great 
object of the revolutionary party to involve the kingdom in foreign 
war; and the suspicious proceedings of the eniigranUi, their intrigues 
in the Qerinim courts, and the avowed determination of the emperor 
to maintaiu the feudal rights of the German princes in Alsace, fumislied 
plausible pretexts for the commencement of hostilities. The death of 
the Braperor Leopold accelerated a rupture; Ids successor, Francis IL, 
continued to moke alarming military preparations, and on his refusal 
to give any satisfactory explanation, Louis was compelled to dedaro 
war against him (a.d. 1792). But the strife of parties in the royal 
cabinet and the National Assembly, led to such confusion in tho 
councils of the French, that their armies, tliough superior in number, 
were defeated with loss and disgrace; while the Jacobins, wboso 
intrigues were the real cause of these misfortunes, ascribed tliem to 
royalist treachery, and to tiie influence that Austrian councils possessed 
over the court from iu connexion with the queen. These r^ignant 
Bhmden, industriously circulated, and generally believed, stimulated 
the Parisian mob to disgraceful acts of violence end disorder, against 
which La Fayette and the friends of rational Hl^erty protest^ iu 
vaia. 

A DOW incident gave fresh strength to the Jacobin party; Prederio 
William, king of Prussia, engaged to co-operate with the Eroporof 
Francis to restore the royal authority in France; their united forcea 
were placed under the command of the duke cf Brunswick ; and this 
prince issued a sanguinary and insulting manifesto, which bid the 
eSict of uniting all the French factions in the defence of their common 
country. A declaration issued soon after by the emigrant brothera 
aad natives of Louis, in which the revolution was bitterly condemnsd^ 
proved still more injurious to the unfortunate king; scarcely did intel* 
ligoaee of the publication reach Paris, when the palace was atlacl^ed 
byatt iafttriate mob, tb« Swiss guards ruthlessly massacred, and Laiii«, 
with bis Warily, Ibrcod to seek shelter in the ball of the National 
AasomUy. Tbedefutiea proieotod bU person, but they suspendod bti 
null fuiioiieM^ and eommkted bia a prtoenrr to a buildiug called 
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Hr«s «<{tialljr farpiited ft»d iadignant at timte 
of Ae Jacobin*; he tried to keep the army firm in its allegianOe; Mt 
MBtiog etAer Ae enevgy or tl^ interest necessary at suA a orisis, 
W fled into the Nethariands, when he was aeizod and in^nisoiici 
Ae Auitrians for his former opposition to the royal powers Ht 
ma aticceeded in Ae command of the army by Dumouriez^ who mois 
ioezgetic preparation* to resist the coming intasion. Confident iti 
Aeir strength, the allied arraie* entered France with the proudest 
asticipations, and their rapid progress in the beginning seemed to 
pfomise the mo«t dccisiye results. To diminish the number of thek 
jDlemal enemies, Robespierre, Marat, and other chiefs of the Jacobiaij 
pla&ned the massacre of all the suspected persons confined in the 
prison* of Paris, and thi* diabolical plot was executed by the licentious 
populace. Similar horrors were perpetrated in other parts of France; 
a reign of terror was eBtablished, and no m«an dared to remonstrate 
against these shocking excesses. In the mean time the invaders had 
aset with unexpected reverses ; trusting to the representations of the 
emigrants, that the revolution hud been the work of a few ngitatow^ 
90t of the nation, and that there was a general reaction in favour of 
royalty, the allies had advanced, without providing adequate stores, 
mid when they received a check at Valmy, their camp w'a* attacked 
by famine and disease; they were soon compelled to retreat, and to 
|mroha*e an inglorious security by resigning the fortresses they had 
occupied. Dumourie* pursued the Austrians into the Netherlandi, 
ttod gained a decisive victory, which encouraged the Belgians to throw 
off the imjierial yoke; Handers and Brabant were soon in possession 
of Ae victors, and tlieir arms had made considerable progre** in Ae 
reduction of Luxemburg. The Convention, as the National Assembly 
bigaa to be called, baring made Aeir own country a republic, reiolred 
extend the revolution into other states; they offered their alUancfi 
to every nation Aat detired to recover its liberties, and they ordered 
Ao ancient conadtution* of all the countrie* occupied by the Frenck 
^ tvoopi to be lubverted. A* Ae republican arms bad conquered Savofi 
ittd were fast gaining ground in Germany, the adoption W suck a 
decree wia virtoally a declaration of war againat all Ae kiega ed 
Smepe. 

The Jacobin*, aided by Ae Pariemn mob, and still note by Ae 
eeAirdioe and mdediion of Aeir opponent*, were now maiter* of Ae 
OlWTention, and Ae fiivt «*e Aey n^e of Aeir power waa to kai|f 
Afi ttrfwtiLnate long to trial, on Ae ridiculouA ckaige of hit kafriw 
eilgifed A a conapiracy Ar ttoi aiAvmion of ffwedoau Lotiis deAsairf 
hwitoitf wkh grei^ spirit aad eneqgr, IhH kia judgee weiw fm toA* 



I^pni M iMdfe4 

wgTMWiwfchwifatl^ <rf ire— on ayttmt Um sora«%ii^ of 
fiaU^bm wm <mlj Ibkty'tefen vko took « atoro &roBx«lilo vkw 
4 Jiu ooflditct A motion for nn appeal it ike pec^ wm rejao^; 
mi ike teoicact of death wm paaied hj a rerj inoaataderahle majoctlf* 
ad thia protiahljr indoced the iacobitts to haaten the exeottltoit. Oat 
thp Slat of ianoarf^ 1 7d3> the oofortttaate Jjouie was guUlotifted in htt 
oapital d^; and the seTehtj of his fate was oggrarated bj the iniuki 
of hk cmel execntiooenu 

This judicial murder excited ganeral indignation throughout 
i^rope; Ohauvelia, the French ambamdor, was dismissed from the 
British court, and many persons iu Kngiand, who had hithsrte 
applauded the efforts of the French people, became Tehemeat opposcrt 
of fCToludonary principles. A similar result was produced iu lioUaod^ 
whore the government had been justly alarmed by the progress of tha 
Fseoch in the Netherlands. 

The Convention did not wait to be attacked; a vote whs passed 
that the republic was ut war with the king of England ond Uie stadt* 
holder of Holland, by which artful phraseology it was intended to 
draw a marked distinction between the sovereign and the people of 
both countries. Spain w.is soon after added to the enemies of France, 
and the new republic had to contend against a coalition of all the 
leading powers of Europe. None of the allies threatened more loudly 
than the Empress Catherine; she bad just concluded a successful war 
against Tuikey, in which her general, iSuvxarotf, had won a largo 
addition of territory for his mistrtMss, and the power of RuHsia in th« 
Black Sea was secured; she liad also tnuiupbeii over the king of 
Sweden, more, however, hy tlic lURuboidi nation of her rival s ofbcsrt, 
than by the valour of her ^u troops. Poiand was in everything but 
xmae subjected to Russia, and the empress was secretly maturing a 
plan to blot that country from the bst of nations As the coalUtOft 
against the French republic was regarded as a war iu tho defence of* 
the rights of kings, it was intended that a king should be placed at 
thg head of the alhed armies; and Gustav us, who had subverted tha 
fjpM coQstitutiou of Sweden, offered his scrvict*!; but while He was 
preparing for the expedition, a conspiracy was formed against him by 
hb discooteated nobles, and he whs murdered at a masked boll by 
Aakarstrom, an officer who believed himself prsonolly injured by tha 
kiqg (x.o. 17d2}. After the death of Gustavua, the insincerity of 
Qs&a^e became more manifest; die issued violent proclamatiaM 
the French, bat carefully abstained from active Jhosrility: 
iflUEead, it sras manifestly her purpose to tuvolre the oont taan tal 
pflum in a war, wbioh would prevent them £:am watching too jew 


lai^ du agmaodiaeMant of 
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iinpM^nce, eomtlaed ^ 4)aA^^^ft0gfM of 
l^m^riex, wild liad ordmiQ Datch BnAgni, wMi 4ywtIo^ 
17W). Bert the |)tt>gre*« of iht Aa$trfa«*i «tt 

»^<*pped the French in their cAteer of ootHjtort I>aimfj«» 
Holland to defend Lonrain; he tuffered a ^mploto oit 
lwr**windcn, hj which hie soldiers were so disoomragodf that tU^ 
merted in great numbers. Dumouriez, finding himself sospeoted*)^ 
flw two great parties which divided the republic, and weary irf tli# 
fti^rgnnized state of the French government, entered into negotu^idiio 
with the allied generals, and arrested the deputies sent by the 439 m 
tJnH<m to watch his movements. But the army did not share th^ 
anti*revolutionary feelings of Dumourier, and he was forced to seeit 
loiter in the Austrian camp. 

{ Custine, the successor of Dumouriez, was unaWe to check tiio 
progress of the allied armies ; being reinforced by a British force under 
the duke of York, they captured the important fortress of Valcn- 
ctennes, and seemed to have opened a way to Paris. The revolution- 
ary government punished Custine'a failure by a public execution, and 
^ployed the terrors of the guillotine as an incentive to patriotisnu 
But the separation of the allied forces was more serviceable to the 
^use of the ^Convention than the cruelties of the ‘^Committee of 
Public Safety to which the supreme power in France was intrusted* 
Austria, Prussia, and England, had separate interests, in the pursuit of 
which the common cause was foigotten; the imperialists laid siege tu 
LcQuesnoi, while the English and Hutch proceeded to invest Dunkirk* 
The duke of York attacked Dunkirk with great spirit, but not 
receiving the support by sea that he had expected, and the Hanoverian 
force that covered his operations having been routed by IIou chard, ht 
was obliged to raise the siege and abandon the greater portion of his 
Ettillery and military stores. The Austrians were for a time move 
stiocetsful, but when Hoche, the defender of Dunkirk, was promoted 
to ^e command of the republican armies, they were driven from uti 
their conquests in Alsace, and forced to seek shelter within the 
^perial frontiers. In Italy, the French maintained their hold of 
ravoj, but they experienced some severe reveries on the SpiuiU 
frontier. ^ 

The WTolationary excitement produced the most dreadful eihois 
^y^d^e Atlantic; the coloured population in the French diTMiuD 
Domingo took arms to force the white# to grant them eqiml 
privileges; their claims were supported by the three doputie* omt hy 
i^egttUte the afl^ri of the colony, the negrooi wntt 
^duo^by o^n of Kberty, to revolt agamtt their luttsteiii’ mtiA St 
which had been one of the moot iotwIiUlg iiiMido 

w, Mimriy to bo ponJteki lor 
m MflagiriftAry fury ond thf wn^ of Kfr and pnfiOMy. 





tA ftw it ht ra 

af/JtoAtt^ Ar ff ker poIi^» il>« dti«^ 

< i >m> 4 »a <a i fptim j<iiiit4 in ^ ini^ 

MtJdMU^ fw Ibft ptiifOM ^ tbiiiiy tl» phmtier,. lj|fc tk« Bakt 
to nutinloin ti^ indopend^Boa^, SJo««id|o, 
Hjhailld terffd in Amorke, under Waobington, wmt tjbe chief of tho 
pafaiol*) aiid*lkit^eroks tSotii protracted a itniggle which h^m the 
firtt WM hopelf^ Kosciusko, severe]/ wounded^ fell into the hand* 
«£ iufl raemies, Warsaw was stormed h/ the brutal Suwarof^ and the 
Ui^ofn of Poland, erased from the list of nations, was divided 
belweea^ihe three confederates (a.p* 17^)» The king of Prustiai 
aMft anxious to secure his new acquisitions than to support the object! 
of the coalition, made peace with the French, and o0ered to meditata 
h elw cai the republic and Austria, 

Scarce!/ had the Austrians been driven from France, when 
Qoantrj was convulsed 1/ civil war (a.d. 1703). The Jacobis! 
having, b/ the aid of the Ptirlsian populace, triumphed over the rival 
fwtion in the Convention, merolessl/ proscribed their political adver«* 
taric! as traitors, and after a mockery of trial, hurried them to exoCUf 
tion. Among the victims to their fur/ was the unfortunate queen of 
France, Marie Antoinette, but death was to her not a punishment, but 
a release from suffering. The tyranny of the Jacobins provoked 
formidable insurrections in the south of France, and encouraged tho 
rojmlisti of La Vendee to take up arms in the cause of their choitb 
aoniheir king. Nothing could exceed the fury of the Jacobins when 
they heard of these revolts; severe decrees were passed against tho 
cities which had resisted their authority, but no place was so crutli/ 
punided as Lyons, which had continued for four montiis in a state cf 
insurrection. After having 'endured a furious bombardment, it WM 
forced to surrender at discretion ; five deputies, of whom Collot and 
Fouch^ were the chief, received n coniiniswon from the Conveution to 
pttmsh the L/onnese rerolters by the summary process of military 
law, and almut four thouMnd victims were sliot or guillotined after 

mockery of trial before this savage tribunal. But, in the midst 
of their butcheries, iiie Jacobins did not neglect the luilitar/ defoKe 
of their country ; a decree of the Convention declared, that all the 
Freach were soldiers, and a levy of the population, en was 

urdered. To support such numerous armies, private property wm 
miaed mid paid for in promissory notes, called auignaUy whose value 
wasapeedily depreciate^ a circumstance which ruined public credit in 

T««l«i having revolted, aa EngUMi garrison, strengthened by 
fljpcustsh aad NeapoUtaa detacbmeAti, occupied that important oea^ 
It wae iooa besieged by the troop! of the Conrentimi^ the 
wtilioqr Bf 4bt heetegm was dimlod by a yoong Conican, Napoleon 




crmuted aH 

mMid ' md jfupfHBg, 'liut 4Uf , 

^t liht ||p^(wraa, vho puaiiiyd tibw i0Tdit|inil^‘4iil 

IWTWflW t 

^ Imihe Netberkihis and Germany, the Frend^ 

«»d Jourdan, gained many impm^tant adrantages orer tbe»iiijp«infi<4. 
■d &e& ulliee; but though many battles were Sought, nothing af «i{g 
QMMa^ence vms effected in the early part of the eampaigv (4j| 
1394). A more important event was the downfall of the aangutiaillff 
iaodon which had so long deluged France with the blood of its befit 
dtia^ ; Robespierre s enormities were too numerous and too shocknig 
to be borne, even by many of the Jacobin party ; a conspiracy mn§ 
formed against him ; the Conyention was induced to resume its authov 
ctfy, and order his arrest, and after a brief struggle, he and his aooom- 
plioes were hurried before the revolutionary tribunal, which they bad 
thamselres organized, and sent to the scaffold. This revolution did ^ 
mot produce the beneficial resalts that had been expected; Robot* 
pierrt ■ tuccessors were little better than himself, and they were con- 
firmed in their hostility to Britain by the recent defeat of their naiy. 
Iitrd Howe, who had been distinguished as a naval csmmander in the 
iwo preceding wars, encountered a French fleet of rather superior 
Jifipe (June J), and having broke the enemy's line, took six ships of 
Wtr and sank two. This success revived the declining spirits ofi-lk 
Bfeglish nation, discouraged by the ill-success of the war in HoliaacU 
CwiicmVas soon after annexed to the dominions of England, but the 
French Were victorious on the Spanish frontier, and Holland was oom- 
pletely subdued by Pichegni and Moreau. The prince of Orange and 
tbe finglish forces escaped by sea; the Dutch abolished the office of 
•tftdtholder, nnd adopted a new form of government, similar to that 
of the French republic. If there were any in Holland wlio expeetod 
to derive advantage from this revolution, they were grievously dia- 
^ipointed ; the French despised their new confederates, and Iroated 
lb«m as a conquered people, while the English seized their coloiiiei 
smd destroyed the remains of the once unparalleled oommerce of 

HnUamiL 

. The alarm which the French revolution excited ia England, lad 
tht|p>vernn)ent to prosecute tome enthusiattk advocates of reform m 
ji gliai n en t for high treason; three of them were brought to trial ami 
•oquitted, upon which the prosecution of the others was abandoned* 
Tkim were few in the oonntry onxioas to make a change in 4ha aata- 
Mirirnd inetkationt, the e r ime s and tallies of the French Jacshimika^ 
aa|iBffd inaoaarieii mipc^Milar, and many wh# had kishestoheoaiw 

iji ff l rijtma t»<iwqottrt,madstad^^ llm miaiilm j riba daait 






krf the jkitrtioftHrf d» obt tai m 

gwre grtt£* dtmtii&cti«i to firitidi far* 
^ dU<t«oter of oar fatthlm allj wm made the Cham af 
Ibi'tajDoikedi oeafure* He had accepted a large mimij 
ai>d eiDpk>jed the money lamhly gnuited hh^ agamt 
Poli^m iaatead «f the French. But the defection of Brmia 
dUtmt diabeaiiee the English or the Austrians, who were enoouragad 
la oantimie the war by the distracted state of France. In Pads, the 
Omiveuiion partially succeeded in throwing off the yoke of the Jaoe» 
iau, hut the dty was frequently endangered by their machinatioanii 
md the insurrccdons of the ferocious ]>opulace who supported them, 
J!he royalist war whs renewed in La Vendee, and the south of Fiaaea 
oondaued discontented. But the allies profited little by these cam 
motions. The Spaniards, completely humbled, were forced to mate 
peace with the republicans; the Austrians barely nminuined thek 
gronnd in Italy, and succem was ercnly balanced on the side of 
many. Great Britain, howerer, maintained its supremacy at sea^ ^ 
Admiral Cornwallis compelled a fleet of Ycry superior force to retiid^ 
aod Lord Bridport, with ten sail of the line, attacked twelre of the 
enemy, three of which were compelled to strike their colours. The 
French were deprived of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and 8t. Lucie, in 
dm, West Indies, and their reluctant hHics, the Dutch, lost their setfck- 
«mentt at the Cape of Good Hope, juid in the island of Ceylon, 

The Convention, by an attempt to perpetuate its authority, jtrortked 
a formidable insurrection in Paris; Buonaparte had a cohsiderabfo 
diare in suliduing tlie reToltcrs, more than two thousand of wjunas 
were mercilessly slaughtered, boon afterwards, France had a mom 
OODsdtution, consisting of a legislative asaerably, m upper bouta, 
oalied the Council of incients, and a directory of five membeii^ 
ifitntsted with the executive functions of govemmcjit. The directofi 
••(HI Aegan to limit the powers of the iegislatire body, and the new 
oomtituttem was found to be a delusion. But an approach hod b«ea 
■mck to regular goremment, and the war was carried on witli fmk 
ayonr by the directory (a d. 1796). Marshals Jourdan and MoroHl 
•ttocessiiii irmptiomi into Germany, but they encountered a for- 
midable antagonkt in the Archduke Chorlea of Atutria. He stoppad 
A* tairstdera in their mid-career of rictory, completoly rooted Joar^ 
il Komach, and then suddenly marching ngaiiut Moreno, be nearly 
•■emsded in anipriaiBg and o?erwheJmirtg that gemral. MormuVi 
mkhwileii iwtml was mm honourable to his aiNlkiw than the 


hwHimk fi«i»ffy; he led kk foroee through foe Black Forest, fg/m 
fmitiam to pwithm, a6eit «omptUid to his gtotmd, but ftsimr 
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i i p rtl ii i i ili , mbM Jm tmtki ike Jftiai wiflfc#r»kfafe 

0miif*ad'htpj^' -,• . 

«m91m ^aiafwi^ in lialfy y^m tiio Froteb , wett ?0Dttinwilrt>tyi 
Mij^o k gn fttyoaparte, trat mate ereDt/ul: The Idly <if 
^oonipetelf Halted and cut off from bis eommankations^ 

Jlinimas, was forced to purchase a dislionoarable peace ffonk' tIUH 
rt^btic, by the cession of hit most important fortrc«e«f Hbptdeoa^^ 
ihtak M hit forces against the Austrians, forced, but with great lidit, a 
pMage eVer the bridge of Lodi, and gained possession of Hilaa aiai^ 
tb# principal cities of Lombardy. The Tictors made a harsh ute'kife 
Iheir triumph, the unfortunate Lombards were treated with gMl 
the duke of Toscany was compelled to exclude the Ei^liih 
from the port of Leghorn, and the pope was forced to purchase the 
fdarbearance of the republicans by ceding to them Bologna, and sererafe 
other towns, paybg a heavy ransom, and sending three huiwirei 
preciaiif manuscripts and pictures to enrich the nationnl museum at 
Faria The dukes of Modena and Parma were subjected to similar 
exactions, but the king of Naples had providently made a tmeo with 
the French before they approached his frontiers. Mantua, the last 
stfimghold of the Austrians in Italy, was closely besieged, but the 
dkiirt of Vienna made vigorous preparations for its relief. 3Lirshal 
Wurmiser twice pushed forward against the French, but was each time' 
df&ated with great loss, a calamity owing to his unwisely dividing 
luf forces, Alvinxt, who succeeded to the command of the Austrians, 
committed the same fault, and was compelled to retire; Mantua, how- 
ever, was still obstinately defended, but the garrison ceased to enter- 
tain sanguine hopes of success. 

In the mean time, the Corsicans grew weary of their connexion 
with Great Britain, drove the English from the island, and placed 
thomselves under the protection of France. Ireland was exposed to 
the horrors of an invasion; a formidable squadron, having a large 
body of troops on board, appeared in Bantry Bay. Hoche, who h^ 
acquired considerable fame by his suppression of the insurrection in 
La Vendw, commanded the expedition, and, could he have effeeted » 
landing, tlie safety of the British empire would have been perilled; 
But a violent storm dispersed the ships, most of which were sttbse- 
qnently cither sunk or captured. The death of the Empress CsthercM 
iwqdred the English minister with the hope of gaining more eiMtiVW 
atautanoe from Rusria; but her successor, the Emperor Pad^ 
gasded all the solkritationf addressed to him by the courts of fjiwidew 
and Vienna. 

A new enemy appeared agai^ Eaghmd; the g o veff it aeat^ 

ahnayt jeakns of BrittUi naval power, and overall hy the Jk ewdi 
Diraotoiy, entered into al&iaiiee with the npiddiei and bega* leiaMMi 
&ltaary<A4>, 1197 )^ AtthtemomabwheB thtedbtesM 




4MhAM ''Oa te'ikfioMt a la i litj ktifca »« ia Aa 

EjfndMid; Ae offieert were wcpeaM finwe their wlWHy aad Ale; 
n Uml k f i w their Aifi; the eiaknntmte Uedmiad the meath tit the 
ISuleiw^aitd MieniaeUeif 4epi«(iatni^ SWumtelj the 

■riiet* |ww ■Isrmid tkeme^m aad hesteaed to iet«»to their •Ue> 
giehee; a fair af tlra nfigUndars irm Kanged, but ti» grant bod^ af 
tka imdUrs im by an act amaetty, 

Tiie mr m Italy nras not diteonimnad during tlie winter : Alriait 
made a detperate efftnt to retriere the fortune# ^ Austria, but he wai 
agihi defeated, and Mantua soon capitulated. Haring rery aavirriy 
pmitahed the pope for hit attachment to the imperial interest#, Nnpo* 
\*m molred fo carry the war into the hereditary state# of Aut^* 
Tl» territory of Frinli was quickly subdued, and a great part of tha 
l^nd occupied by the French; the Archduke Charle# made a bold 
defence, but the emperor Francis, terrified by the adTanco ef Hocto 
and Moreau in Germany, nued for peace, in spite of the remonstfaiwil 
of his English allies. While the terms of pncification were undir 
dtfcitsston, Napoleon suhrertod the ancient constitutions of Genoa and 
Venice, and mode both republics virtually dependent on France. 

Spain suffered severely in the war she bad so rashly commenced. 
Admiral Jervis enoounterwl a Spanish fleet of very superior force off 
Cape St Vincent, and by a dexterous mnneeuvre cut off nine ol^tbeic 
ship# from the line, so that he could eng^igo the rest on moro equal 
terras. Four ships of the line were taken in this brilliant engagement, 
to the tua'est of which Nelson, who was now commencing hi# brilliant 
oareer, mainly contribute<i. The Spaniards lost also the raiuabift 
island of Trinidad, but an aftiick made by the Dritish on Tcnerlffe 
wa* unsttocetsful. The Dutch, too were punished for their alliance 
with France, Three ships of the line and four frigates were taken by 
the British, after an unsuccewful attempt to recover the Cape. But 
they suffered a more severe loss on tlieir own coast; an Kngitth 
•qoadroa, commanded by Admiral Duncan, got between their ship# 
and the riiore, and took eleven out of fifteen tail of the line. Two of 
the prise#, however, in coneequence of the diflkultie# of the uavigution, 
Wire abandoned. 

A new revolution in France invested the Directory with tuiwenie 
piWiTt their opponent# were banished to the unhealthy swamp# 
of Quhnia, where they were treated with great rigour. Negotiation# 
ftir peace were commoiKed, but those of Engla^ were broken off 
ahnqpcfy by the extravagant detnaads of the Fnmch plenipotendariet. 
T3ue did not prevent the concluston of n treaty between the republic 
imtria, wlraa the empermr wa# remuiteralcd for the of 
M—tt h by the Bemiion of Venice, wbirii ira mettnly aoocpied, and the 
fc iatii i i eif Knmee wera ea te ad ed to the Rhine. 

• Btteoi wi# now the oafy power at war with Fnmee, and 



4 ^^ TU. ojf rntmuTposi 

dbi Dite pitiy |imuc«d « lai^ aroij fer iti mvama. Thn 
p j il to ii a ndbia diiplay of patnotbm throughoat the coontiy^ 
tibr aMtocktiom for defence were forcDftd, and OTerj man waa rea^ 4» 
net af a aoldier. But while the British nary rode triunphaiit im ^ 
flMBTifl, the menace of inrasiooi was an idle boast, and Bnonapaiib 
QBiy md it as a pretext to corer his ulterior designs. While Aai 
Prrach were modelling, at their pleasure, the goremments of Itaijr^ 
Switierland, and Holland, Napoleon planned an expedidon to Bgjpt, 
with the hope of rendering the French influence as predominant in 
Ac East as it was in Western Europe (a.d. 1798). Conroyed by « 
fleet under Admiral Bnieys, he sailed first to Malta,^ which waa 
betrayed by the French knights. A garrison was left to secure Ae 
forts of Ais important island; the rest of the expedition, escaping Ao 
rigilance of the English fleet, safely reached Egypt, and htmug 
effected a landing, took Alexandria by storm. The Mameluke Beyi, 
who were then masters of the country, led their brilliant cavalry to 
check the progress of the invaders; but these undisciplined warriom 
were unable to break the firm squares of the French infantry, and 
they were almost annihilated in the battle of Embaba. 

But the hopes inspired by such success were soon dashed by the 
min of the French fleet. After a long search, Admiral Nelson disco- 
reredlBrueys, in the bay of Aboukir, and immediately formed a bold 
plan of action. He led a part of his fleet between the French and 
Ae shore, so us to place his enemies between two fiies. The victory 
was complete, nine sail of the line were captured, L'Orient, a ship of 
uncommon size, blew up with tlie greater part of her crew; another 
ship of the line and a frigate were burned by their respective captain*. 

But Great Britain was not equally fortunate in other quarters ; an 
armament sent against the Belgic coast signally failed, and the island 
of St. Domingo was evacuated by the Biitish troops, Ireland was 
distracted by an insurrection, planned by some enthusiastic admirer* 
of French principles, but put into execution by an ignorant peasantry, 
whose excesses their leaders w'ere unable to control. Many acts of 
atrocity were committed by the insurgents, and the cooduct of Ae 
royal army was frequently very disgraceful. The insurrection wa* 
fizMlly quelled; but scarcely Was tranquillity restored, when a small 
pwiy of French landed in Connaught, and through the cowardto* of 
the troop* first tent to oppose Aem, penetrated into the heart of the 
oountiy. Lord Cornwallis, who had just been appointed lord Ifeotf- ’ 
lUHtt, toon overtook the French, and forced them to sarrendar. Judi- 
ofatOily tempering sereritj with clemency, he conciliated Ae 
tottbd; and Sir John Warren, by capturing the greater part a 
FtaA fleet, averted the dUsgen of a fhtuxe intarioa. 

The victory of NeWn at Ae Nile prefaced a powcrfal 
Ataaghatrt Jfiiitife* Ike aakaa wmAt pqttnliMC fer a 
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af 1 mi danintoBf; t}i« ttmuixu Mi «a ■ imww t into iim 
imi^mmeaD^ and o^uced tli« IoqUh Iihiiid^ wliick d^e Fmoh bal 
mited &om tke Ycnetian*; tbe king of Nik^eo took arms to rwm 
ike Roman tmitoriet for the pope; and the emperor of Aoatriii 
peeldad to the imggestiona of Mr. Pitt, and commenoed bostilitiet. 

The French ivere not daunted bj thie povrerfiil coalition; thej 
•0f3j repelled the Neapolitana, but tbej found a more formidable foe 
m the Eaoians, who entered Italy under the command of Suwarol^ 
and being there joined by the Austriana, gained fereral important 
fdranUtgeB in spite of Maralials Moreau and Macdonald. But thofd 
flioceises were bo dearly purchased, that the allies reaolred to trj 9k 
me|r plan of operationa. SuwnrofF undertook to drive the Frenoll 
foom Switzerland; Kray and Melas were to direct the PiediDOQtoM 
and Austrian troops in Italy; while the Aahdukc Charles protectol 
Germany with all the forces of tl)c empire. Victory in geneinl 
favoured the allied powers; the French lobt all their posts in Italy 
except Genoa, and that was closely besieged; SuwarofT mode rapid 
progreas in Switzerland; and in Germany the French arms 
Bfiveral but not very important reverses. In the mean time Napoleon 
invaded Syria; but being foiic<l at Acre, chiefly through the heroic 
axertionu of Sir Sydney Smith, he returned to Egypt, and haring 
provided for tlie security of that country, secretly cinliarked for 
France. He escaped the vigilance of the English cruiser-=i, and arrived 
at Paris just os the Directory wiuj indulging in extravagant joy for 
the defeat of the joint invasion of Holland by the English and Bu«- 
ftixni. It had I>een confidently asserted that the Dutch w'ere anxious 
to throw off the yoke of PVaiice, but these repre8<.‘ntattons were prorod 
to be fallacious; and the duke of Yoik, who commanded the Eaglidl 
forces, w'oa compiled to purchase a safe retreat by restoring oigkt 
thousand French prisoners w ithout ransom or cxchaiige. 

Buonaparte soon perceived that the French people had groim 
waaiy of the Directory; (rusting to his popularity with the army, hi 
drove the legislative council from their cbaniWr at the point of tka 
hayoDet, and formed a new constitution, by which the executive power 
was entnutod to three consuls, of whom he was the chief. The First 
Goosul, IB everything but name a monarch, attempted to oormnewoe 
iMfetiatioiu; the £^Ush ministert repulsed him rather harshly, and 
psqaiKtioBS were m^e for a decisive campaign* 

An importattt and necewary charge was made in the constitBttan 
«{ the British empire (jlJ). 1800)* Some diflicuities had arisen horn 
iim itxistenoe of udependant Itgislatures in Eogiand and Ireland; the 
tae pajdtatDe&U had already divided diierently <m the importeat 
Bpetrtimi of the regen^, and then waa reason to fear that aome fatme 
tbeenpant^ is%hi hsmi to the denneabatmeni of the empire, lb 
pMraiA an^ an efv3, it waa mMaed Ibitf the two Isfislataraa dbonU 
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caailweA iat ^%otb coositri^ The IheaiMM «u Verf i»if>4yNite< ; 

when fiwt proposed, wt» refected hf tl» parikmMt; 
ditthg the recces, the ntiitieter found zneaoe to mcreose tbe ni^nbeirof 
his M^porters, and in the folloiriiig session the Act of Union wee 
passed bj considcreble majorities. 

It was cipe<^ed that the First Consul wonld attempt Ae kfasioa 
of England or Ireland, but Napoleon was tocrwell aware of his naral 
weak^s to undertake such a haaardous enterprise. He formed a 
daring plan of a campaign in Italy, and led his army like Hannibal 
OTcr the Alps. The Austrians could scarcely have been more sur- 
prised if nn army had fallen from the clouds, than they were hy tbe 
appearance of the French columns descending from Mount St. Bernard; 
but, encouraged by their recent acquisition of Genoa, they prepared to 
make a vigorous resistance. The battle of Montebello, in vhich Ae 
French had the advanti>ge, was the prelude to the decisive liattle of 
Marengo. The Austrians commenced the fight with unusual spirit; 
both wings of their opponents w'ere beaten, and the centre shaken, 
but some fresh divisions arriving to the support of the French at tbe 
last moment of the crisis. Napoleon pierced the lines of the impe- 
rialists, which were too much extended, and Murat's furious charge 
completed tlie rout of the Austrians. So disheartened w'as the impe- 
rial general, 3Ielas, that he purchased a truce by resigning Genoa, and 
the principal fortresses in Piedmont and the Milanese, to the con- 
querors. 

The influence of the British cabinet, and some slight successes in 
Germany, induced the Emperor Francis to continue the war; but bis 
rising liopes ivere emshed hy the battle of Hohenlinden, in which the 
French and Bavarians under Moreau completely defented the impe- 
rialists, and opened a passage into I’^pj>er Austria. The emperor, 
alarmed for liis hereditary dominions, consented to a truce, and this 
WM toon follow'ed hy tlm treaty of Luneville, which annihilated for a 
season tlie Austrian influence in Italy. Scarcely had Great Britain 
lost one ally when she was threatened with tlie active liostility of 
another. The Russian emperor, Paul, had been chosen patron of the 
order of St. John of Jorusiilem; and when the English, after baring 
reduced Malta by blockade, refused to restore the island to the degeiM- 
rate kniglits, tlie cliivalrout potentate ordered tlie British ship# ifi 
tlie Russian ports to be detained, and prevailed upon Sweden and 
Henmark to unite with him in an armed neutrality (a.d. 1801). In 
tbe mean time, Mr. Pitt, who hod so long presided over tbe oouncili of 
Great Britain, resigned his office as premier. When he was urging 
forward Ae great measure of the Union with Ireland, he had endea- 
voured to oonciliate Ae Catholics of Aat country by a promise of hit 
aid in proouring a repeU of Ae laws whkdt exdadid them from 
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ftAm Ml ittTtneijde, mi. Mr. Pitt vetiiW fron tll« «iMii^. Mr. 
AjUhpm^ liti nxocfMr^ bod rctmljr bm ioiUlM^ wiiea ib* 
mtelliifeoce wot rmirtd of o gmi Hioa^ oMoed l^tlio 
Bnlitlt oorj m (be BtlUc. Wb«o Mr. Pitt rrctirod of 

the armed Deutrditr, he lent a Uz^e fiott into the fioitktni t«ti% Oader 
the oonntand of 8tr Hyde Parker and Lord Ndton. The iaUer» with 
tireire laU of the line «id tome imall remli, attacked iIm iMniib 
fleet, moored in aformidalbe poittion before their rapitah and after a 
daeperate contcct, took or dettroyed erery DauUh thip that liad a share 
in the engagement. ITie Donee were bumbled by this loss, but they 
were itill more disbcarfeiied by the death of tlte Ruiiinn rmj)eror, Pirni, 
who was the founder and head of the northern confedenicv. Thia 
potentate's incapacity provoked the indignation of the nobles and the 
people, and he was murdered by a party of con8f>irator», who placed 
hij son Alexander upon the throne. The >oung prince concluded a 
treaty nith the British on equitable terms, and the other northern 
powers imitated his example. 

A Britlsii army under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, bad been sent to 
drive the French from Egypt, and it 6u<x!eeded in its object, Init with 
the loss of its gallant commander. Some naval enterprisea were leu 
flucecssful: and as there nas now a stalde goviTiinient in France, the 
b^glish minister consented to commence negotiations for peace. Tlio 
terms nere soon arranged; France retained her acquisitions in iier- 
many and tlie X( (licrKinds and her supremacy in Holland, Switzer- 
land, find Italy. England consented to resign Malta to tlie knights, 
to make the Ionian Islands an independent republic, and to restore all 
her colonial conquests except Colon and TrinuIiuL I'lic treaty waa 
signed at Amiens, and fora shoit time ICurope was decei>ed with a 
hope of continued tranquillity. 

During thia 1^ar the maritime and coraracrelal supremacy of 
England had lM*en completely established, and her colonial empire in 
India extended and secured. When the French invaded Egypt, 
Tippoo, the sultan of Mysore, iulieriilng his fother'i hostility to the 
English, meditated an attack on the company’s temtoriei, but he wai 
anticipated by the vigour of the earl of Mornington,llie gOYcrnor^general, 
who, instead of waiting for an attack, invaded ilysore. Seringapatam, 
TippooV capital, was taken by storm, and that unfortunate prince fell 
in the assault. This conquest made the British power supreme in 
Bouthem Indio, and led to the establishment of the company's para- 
meoat authority over the whole peninsula of Hindustan. 

' Fnanet had gained a vast accession of territory, but the freedom 
sritridi the French htA taken arms to defend was no more. The rerolu- 
whose p r o g reei liad been so strongly marked by savage crime ami 
ciisi tttfmng was new fist flndiiig its coniumtsation in a military 
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d6ii|Mtifm mo)*6 arbitrary and crushing tbaa tivtiron rule even of the 
£ntdal monarclis; but the French, weary of the many ricissitudes that 
' tMk government had undergone, submitted to a change that promised 
fiiiare stability, and consoled themselves with dreams of glory for tke 
k>i8 of freedom. 


CHAPTER X.* 
THE FRENCH EMPIRE. 


Section I. — Renewal of the War between England and France, 

WflBN peace was restored, Napoleon directed all his energies to con- 
solklatc the power he had aoquiied. Permission was gi anted to those 
whom the violence of the revolution had diiven ftoni then country, to 
return, on certain conditions, ChiibtMiuty, abolished in the madness 
of the preceding convulsionb, '\^as restored, and arrangements \^ere 
mode with the pope for the tuturo government of the CJalhcan church; 
and finall)', the consulai power was confened ujion Napoleon for life, 
while a representiitive constitution preseived for the nation a mere 
•hadow of freedom. llis iiiterfeience m foreign states was less 
honourable: he moulded the Italian and Ligunan republics at his 
pleasure; but the Swiss proving nioro refractory, Maislial Ney entered 
their territory with alaige army, toenfoice submission to tlie inn|>eriou« 
dictate of the First (joiisuL The Biitish inimsterB remonstrated 
against this inteiTerence, but they could not prevent the French from 
extending their influence in Geimany and Italy, as well as the Swiss 
cantons. Napoleon was less successful in his efforts to recover the 
island of Hispaniola or St. Domingo. A large Frencli army was sent 
to the island, and the proceedings of its commanders were marked 
by gross cruelty and treachery; but these abominable means fiiiled to 
crush the spirit of the insurgent negroes, and the unfortunate colony 
was ciposed to all the horrors of a servile war. Great did not 

interfere in this contest; the example of a sacoessful revolt of tluTei 
was deemed of dangerous consequence to our West Indian 
and the reduction of St, Domingo was desired rather than depirecated* 
But the encrouchinents of France on the indepeadenoe of the 
neighbouring states, and the determination of England to retain yhe 
island of Malta, gave rise to angry discussions, which, it was noM 
ohAms, would only termioste in a renewal of hostilities (a3. 

The English commenoed the war by issuing letten of snarque, maths i 
riling the seimare of French vessels; Napoleon retaliated, by setenglhs 
pmoni of all the British whom pkasnrt or bnsiAess had indaoed io 
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rifit France daring the brief intemd of petee. The threat! of itiT&tHm 
rere renc\Yed, Uit the English people erinoed a apirit of lojalty which 
jaelled all fe:u of danger. In Ireland an onineaning insorrection ^paa 
aiaed i)y two cntburiaats, Russell and Emraeft, but it wai suppreMd 
dmo&t fhe instant it exploded^ and a few of the leaders w'ere capttallj 
)uni8hod. Hanover, however^ was occupied by a French army, and the 
Dutch republie juined in the war against Britain. On the other band, 
he Fiiigiibh ( orifjuered the French islands of St, Lucie and Tobago, 
md tlie Dull i. oi Hemenira and l^sequebo. In Alia, the 

English hrokt ‘).c dangfinn^ pnuer of il'C Mahrattoj, who "were !up- 
pos«'<l, .jt tht )!isti;;.u.oii (!j. French, to have formed plans for the 
luhvi'iMon >t tlo (.'tio'i Ml s |nwM\ 'J’lw* curl of Mojiifngton, who 
had re^M<tl\ enas l e-ftpu-i nf Wdleslev, diseonceited their 

jchcrne.s l\ iii^ ^ t^uiu and p iniatfude. and the formidable Scindiah 
Was lorci ? *'• pii:i ii •-< pi hi ! \ the <sion ( f a large portion of hii 
domiiiKHi^ 111 K.i't, 1 K Midi who had aHis;itird llic Jiniiah power 
n Ci'H 'll, ^^as diM! Niihd.eO 1 / (! i jj oohmial empire in Asm was ihtti 
at onet* eiihiigiMl i id d’hc Fiemh mionial power was at the 

same tiiiM immiK mnihil led. the island ot S{ Domingo was wrctted 
from them h\ flo ^ i^iri^^ent Ida* k^ and eiifted into an independent 
State, uiuh r ik .im (ein I ndi.in name (/f llavli Tliesc rcfiulll might 
have f)( * n jea^'mahU i iticijMftd, 1 a nithouf a navy it wui inipOttiWe 
for Fi.uiee to nlain itft eohmies. 

Ml Tut had i<tii«‘d fnau (»niin> pist before the conclusion of the 
peace, hib fiM jidv heeaiiM' ^^n\lolI^ that lie should return to the udrai- 
nistration on (he remosai of w,ir, ami Mr Addington wais forced to 
yiL’ld to ()mii superior inllueu^ e ( a n 180-4) Tiir fireinier encoun- 
tered many tlilfn ulfjcs in eoimtnietlng a ealunct, and had to resist a 
more Ibrnmlahlc ojipositnm in pailianumt than he had been accuf* 
tomed to meet AVhile ,Mr Filt waw labouring to strengthen hU 
jninistry, NajioUon wa^ more bueeissfully engaged in JM‘curing iJwJ 
supreme power in Franc<* He accused Ins rivals, Moreau and PIcha- 
gnj, of having plotted his destrut tion, in conjunction with Goorgfti, a 
royalist lender, and charged the English minifiters with having hired 
assassins to destroy him A more atrocious crime was the murder of 
, the most amiable of the Bourbon princes. The young duke d'Enghisa 
was unjustifiably seized in the neutral territory of Baden, hurried to 
the castle of Vincennea, and shot by the sentence of a court-martial, 
contrary to all fonn! of law, as well as principlei of juitice. Imtoe* 
£fttcly after the |>erpctration of this ruthles# deed, Napoleon obtained 
the title of emperor from bit servile senate , the dignity was ddblorod 
hereditary in hit &mily, and the principal power! of Europe, 
iSMptioii of Great Britain, recognwed the new aovereifD. 

^ ihfee emperor of Rumia was anxious to avenge the fate of the duke 
ifEmhtm, his leBCSttroBccs against the ttsnrpotiMi of Nopoleoa weA 
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the item, which thmtenei to buit fc*A^ «ow 
a&W^ aso eiljo* <s>iitHie«t, E*f land M M laoiwe 
^iier military strength, and the opemtioiis of the ww were cohCiiill t 
jifcwiiaTal enterprises, Napoleon offered term* of peawf:4iHF^tA 
fdBitish minister, relying on the probaJvle <»H>peratioii o#^'A«lta 
fefased to negotiate (a.d. 1805). At the same time war 
Biesced against Spain, by sending out a squadron to 
Plate fleet, laden w ith the treasures of Spanish America. 
was made before hostilities were formally declared; but 
minif ter justified it by referring to the intimate connexion tlwt iac 
been formed between the courts of Paris and Madrid. Mr; PittV 
conduct was approred by large parliamentary majoriHea; bi:l^4c 
received a harsh proof of the decline of his influence, in the impOltDli 
meat of his friend Lord Melville, for official delinquency. Whin the 
charge was made in the House of Commons, Mr. Pitt rindicaled -the 
conduct of Lord Melville; but notwithstanding tlie minister s exertions; 
the impeachment was carried by the casting vote of the speaker. The 
premier was more successful in his foreign policy; the emperor fef 
Buisia concluded a treaty with England for restraining tlio ambithn 
of France, and Napoleon’s encroachments in Italy induced 
Moede to the league. 

Napoleon, at the request of the constituted authorities of the 
Italian republic, assumed the title of king of Italy ; and iu the cathe- 
dral of Milan placed upon his head the ancient iron crown of the 
Lombard monarchs, and with less ceremony annexed the territories 
of the Ligurian republic to the French empire. Tlie Austrian emperor 
vainly remonstrated ; and at length, relying on the aid of the Uoseians, 
published a declaration of war. Unfortunately, Francis comtneuced 
hostilities by an action as unjustifiable as any of which he accused 
Napoleon. The elector of liavaria, whose son was iu the French 
Oupital, declared liimself neutral, upon which the Austrian troops 
entered his dominions, treated tliem ns a conijuered country, undemn- 
polled him to seek refuge in Franconia. Napoleon eagerly seiiod'the 
opportunity of bmnding his enemies as the aggressors in tlie ooi^Oft, 
and declaring himself the protector of the liberties of Europe. 

The naval war was maintained by Great Britain with equal vigotif 
and success. The French and Spanish fleets having formed a junction, 
tailed for the West Indies, but they were soon pursued by Lord Nelfon, 
the terror of whose name induced them to returmio Eufi^, Off 
Femd, they encountered an inferior squadron, under Sir BobutOiddar, 
of their ships, but the rest reached the hay al 
they were strongly reinforoed. Lord Neboa, with 
ilihef . the line, appeared off the coast, and the Freikflh Mtarivri 
tmirtf i^riyiDg on hU vaat topersority of fbcea, resabsd In 
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Otar C^»eTraM9aivraBga4tA«ffAetdP^b^^ Ntken gmimmUSad^ 
Drderi (or m att^, aad Ao Koffah float, idrancbig m two 
loon broka 4k^b Iba adattat limo* Ju iht boat of At eagngtiBral; 
tho beroic Brittab ooovaador Mi mortally won&ded; iwt bo tif«4 to 
know UuU bii plaiit bad been crowned with anooeti^ twolrd of tbo 
tfiomiee' ihipt baring itruck before be expired* A draadftii itona, 
which aroee joet after the battle tiosod, prerented the EngHab flrom 
rotaiiuo|p all the ftnita of their victory ; but four priaoo reaohcd 
Qibraltar^ fifteen French and SpaniiU remelt were detiroyed or tank; 
DUt of the fourteen which fled, six were wrecked, and four taken at a 
later period by Sir Robert Strafelian. The joy which to brilliant a 
rictory diffuaed throughout England wiu chastened by grief for the loti 
>f the gallant Nelson; he was honourably interred at the public ex|kOimi, 
»nd monuments were erected to his memory by a grateful nation* 
Napoleon coiuoled himself for his losses at sea by live prospect of 
gaining some decisive advantage over the Austnans before they could 
be joined by their Russian auxiliaries, lie treated with contempt tho 
threats of Guatavus, king of Sweden; and it must be confesaod that 
the pompous IxMiats of that eccentric monarch, combined with his 
vacillating conduct, did not entitle him to much respect. The FrOitk 
army crossed the Rhine, and disregarding the neutrality of the kiag 
of Trussia, passed through the Franconijm territories of that moMWoh, 
and having passed the Danube, began to menace the rear of tho Aus- 
trians. In spite of the remonstrances of Uie Archduke Chodea, the 
cabinet of Vienna had entrusted the chief command of their armtes to 
Qenend Mack, whoso talents and fidelity wcrelwth suspicious. Mack 
tn a short time permitted himself to be surrounded by the French at 
UJm; he had ample means for a protracted defence, having twenty 
thousand men under his command, but through cowardice or tiwruyg- 
city, he consented to a capitulation, by which be and bis soldiers 
prisoners of war. Intelligence of the battle of Trafalgar came to gbitto 
Napoleon s triumph, while the courage of Francis w«* revived by the 
arrival of the Russian auxiliaries. The French, pushing forward, 
made themseltes masters of Vienna; but the Russians, encour^edby 
the pres^ice of their emperor, though they had been severely harassed 
in Moravia, showed so muoh spirit, that the allies resolved to haxsrd 
WA engagement. In the beginning of December, the hostile armies 
met near the village of AnsterliU; KutuaofF, who directed the vnove- 
aeotiof the alli^ injndiciottsly extended his lines, with the intention 
cC oitflanking the French ; Napoleon at once saw and took adr^|||iigd 
rf the error, he sepamtod the enemies' centnd divisions from th^of 
both wtoga, and pouring his cedumns throagh the gaps, overwhelmed 
his fees in detail. AJ^ a deepetale resistance, the Russians 
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t W'lrtlSreat; a large^Body attempted W escape otw a frosen lake, 
each artillery poured a storm o£ sko* from a neiglibouriug 
wWfb brolw the ije around tlie fugitives, and the greater 
firt.of them perished in the waters. This severe defeat humbled the 
Ejbparor Fmncift; he accepted peace on the terms dictated by the con- 
hut the Emperor Alexander refused to be a party to the treaty, 
rettfmed to bis own country. 

^ ^ During these transactions, the selfish conduct of the king of Prussia 
ipras a# injurious to the allies as it\‘as ultimately ruinous to himself. 
On the violation of his Franconian territories, he had taken arms, and 
into treaties with Great Britain and Russia; but Napoleon, 
aware that the prompt movement of a third power miglit disconcert 
alJ his plans, contrived to keep awake the ancient jealousy between 
the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia, and he finally won the tacit 
approbation of the latter power by offering Hanover as a bribe. Thus 
the Prussian sovereign was induced to favour the alarming extension 
of French power by a share of the plunder of his ovrn allies. 

^ The battle of Austerlitz was a fatal blow to Mr. Pitt; he had been 
the chief agent in forming the coalition — he had loudly and boldly 
prognosticated its success, and had despised the warniiigs of his poli- 
rioal adversaries; the failure of all his hopes proved too much for hil 
shattered constitution, and he died nt tlie commencement of the par- 
liaanentaTV se<*sion (au. Hkki). His parliamentary friends procured 
him ft splendid funeral, and t|e pa^ment of his debts at tiie national 
coit^ and a monument was erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey, 


Section TT. — Progress of Napoleon^ Poicer. 

Whilb Napoleon was establishing his supremacy over the continent 
of Europe, tlie marquis of Wellesley was further extending and 
imring the British Empire in India, by humbling the Mahratta 
powew. Jesfiwunt llolkar, a foimiduble chief, made a vigorous reiist- 
OOoe, but be soon found that bis soldiers could not cope with th« 
diicipllned tioops of the company, and was forced to beg a peace. He 
obtained better terras than he could have expected, from the Marqnia 
Oomwallis, who siMNieeded the marquis of Wellesley, for the court of 
dictotors had found that conquests were very expensive, Hud. that every 
sew acquisition of territory became an additional source of expenae. 
At thii time the English natiwi generally took little interest in the 
a&in of India; men's minds were more occupied by riie change rf 
nutigjiyr eoutequent <m the death of Mr. Pitt. It was generally desired 
that m large a share of the talent of tlie ootmtry at potsible, witho# 
rtfcteiMie to party, should b« included in the new administration ; axsd 
Loid Qfanriik) to the urangementt were confided, orercaiM 
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king's reluctance to Mr. Fox, aiw! mstic that gentlefDoi^ < 

^cre tariet of state. The first measutes of tfic iuhDUtti|a^T|K^ 
olhi^dtcaWe share of public faroor; Ilcirry 

order into the financial accounts,* 5^'hich were in QDn-,* 

fusion ai to afford proteofcion to fltind and peculation; Mr*«^PSi 
posed and carried the abolition of^the infamous slave Mdcyt*. whic|L . 
bad been so long a disgrace to England and to Christianity* TJ^, 
acquittal of I.ord Melville by the^ouse of Peers was receivei with, 
some surprise; but the ministers appear to ba>e acted immirllully i(V 
avoiding any interference that iniglit influence the result of an tf^cii^r 
investigation. 

The war was still prosecuted ^Ith groat vigour; the Dutcli co)on|t 
of the Cape ivas subdued, and a small force under Sir Home Pophant^" 
and General licresford, captured the important city of IJiienos AyUHl; 
in South America. 'I’he provincials, however, disappointed in tbiL 
hope of obtaining freedom .md indrpmidcnce by Hntish aid, took |l|u 
arms, and the conqu<*ror8 of Pueiios Ayres were forced to capitubitt', 
while a British anuament nas on its wny to maintain tlic suppStiijd 
conquest. 

JIasteniiig (n secure tlio reuard of his pei fidy, tin* king of Prussia 
occupied Hanover, ceding to tlie bieiieh (he duehy of G’leves, and some 
other district^', as a reward for Midding him the electonite. (iustnras 
of Sweden jellied the coint in remonstrating against this pro- 

ceeding; but ns that monaieh's actions i^cre not very consinlent with 
his menaces, the Pnissians tre.it^'d him with contempt An ally of 
Britain was about tlic Rame tune driven frotn Ins dominions. During 
the Austrian war, the king <»t Najdes, encouraged by the withdrttwal 
of the French troops freon his ((‘Tritoiies, and instigatid by his (jue^t], 
an Austrian princess, received an .winy of Itussians ami English into 
his capital. Najmlcon, provoke-ei hy this unexpocted war, decduTekl 
that the Ibjurbon dynasty hmi ecased to reign m Naples, and assciiibM 
an army to execute ins threats just as tiic Kusslati and Knglish forcat' 
were withdrawn. The invad^-rs scarefly emountcrtHl any renintance, 
except in lalahria, where tlie peiiwinU made a l>rief stand. The king 
of Naples fled to Sicily, and Napoleon coiifened the vacant tlirone on 
his brother, Joseph Buona|atrte. The peasants in Calabria and the 
Abruzzi, honissed the French by desultory attacks, and fliey wero 
supported by Sir Sydney Smith, who commanded the British naval 
force on the Sicilian station. The quetn of Naples and Sir Sy<fncy 
Smith prevailed on Sir John Stuart, the commander of the British force 
in Sicily, to transport his troops into Calabria; tlie native* did, not 
join the invader* in such force as had beem expected, and they would 
have immediately retumed, had not an opportunity offered of engaging 
the French general Ilegnier. The armie* met at Maidu, and the 
French, though greatly tuperior iu number, were completely defeated, 

U 
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tlie rictory had no resuk except to raise the character of tl 
>vhich had been for some time depressed- The Freci 
poured large bodies of soldiers into Calabria, and in a short time est 
blished their authority over the whole of the south of Italy. 

Having procured the throne of Naples for his brother Jogep 
Napoleon resolved to place his brother Louis on that of Holland. T1 
-Dutch submitted to the change without remonstrance, though the 
country thus became a mere province of France; but they consolt 
themselves by reflecting on the mild character of their new sovereig 
who ^vas sincerely anxious to promote the prosperity of his subject 
His efforts uere, however, controlled hy his imperial brother, who vr? 
ambitious of becoming the arbiter oF Europe, and rendering everythin 
•uhaervient to the military sway of France. Still Napoleon professe 
an anxious desire for peace, and made overtures to Mr. Fox, for whos 
character he professed and prol»ahIy felt the highest veneration. Th 
negotiations weie broken off’ by the refusal of the French to admi 
the Russians to a share of the treaty, and hy Napoleon’s perseveranc 
in retaining power incouHistent witli the independence of the othe 
EiiropeaTi states. While the subject uas under discussion, iMr. Fo. 
died, and was succeeded in otTu(^ l>y IMr. (altcrnards Furl) Grey: th< 
conferences were continued, hut M. Talleuand, who'i^as the represen 
tative of Fiance, insinuated that the ehange in the Brilisli cabinc 
blighted the hope of restoiing tranquillity to Europe. 

The fiustration of this negotiation led to a new war; during tin 
conferences, Napoleon's agents averred tliat the restoration of Ilanovei 
would not he refused; the king of Prussia was indignant at the readi 
ness with wlueli liis pretended friend s.icrificed his interests; Ilanovei 
had been the rc’ward of suhservn ncy, if not treachery, and he now 
found tliat he retained tlie bribe by a very insecure tenure. A more 
justifiable ground of indignation w.ns the opposition which Napoleon 
gave to the efforts of the Prussians, in foimingan association which 
might counterbalance the Confederation of the Rhine, an alliance that 
transferred to France the supremacy over Germany, that had formerly 
belonged to the house of Austria, finally, it was more than suspected 
that Napoleon had offered to win the favour of the Russian emperor 
at the expense of hU Prussian ally. Frederic William was further 
•tiraulated hy his queen and his suhjt'cts; the Germans generally were 
enraged by the military tvranny of the French, especially by the 
judicial murder of two hookeclleis, who w’ere shot pursuant to the 
•entence of a court-martial fof circulating libels against Napoleon. 

Anger is an evil counsellor to nations as well as indiriduals; 
yielding to the suggestions of indignation rather than prudence, the 
king of Prussia commenced hostilities Ixffore his own arrangements 
were complete, or his allies ready to give him effectire assistance; and 
ha intrusted the coramand of his army to the duke of Brunswick, who 
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pottessed the personal bravery of a soldier, but not the prudence and 
abilities requisite for a gencmK IjOuIb, the king’s cousin, impetucusly 
advancing to seek the French, encountered a vastly superior force ; he 
was defeated and slain, a calamity that greatly dispirited the Pmisian 
army. This was only the preliminary to the fatal battle of Jena; the 
Prussians, injudiciously posted and badly commanded, were routed 
with great skuglifor, .and what was even worse than defeat, a disjmte 
mrose betw-een them and their Saxon allies, wbich induced the latter to 
conclude a separate j>eaee with Napoleon. The success of the French 
was uninterrupted, Iterlin opened ife gates to the conquerors, and the 
divisiou of the Prussian army, winch had heen long preserved unbroken 
by the heroic exertions of Maishal Blucher, was forced to capitulate. 
The fugitive king still j»reserved Inn counige, relying on the appnmching 
aid of his I{us!^l^vn allv. Napoleon's )o!C(‘S advan('(‘d into IVdand, 
where they were joined hv inaiiv of the inhahitfints, who were taught 
to hope that the French dnperor woui<l restore I he independence of 
their native country ; hut he was inrn]>ahle of sin h g( in-rtuis poli< y, and 
in after-life, he hmienti'd too late that hcsamfieed the hop<*s of a hruve 
and grat< ful people to (he feiuporar} gam of srifish anihitlop. The 
Russians successfulK engaged the Frt iicli at Puliu^k, hut they were 
unable to retain their advantages, ami wen‘ fuK'ed gradually to retreat. 

Encouriiged by his ra]U(l success, Napoleon resolved to crush, if 
possihle, the ( omrnercial ])rospcrity of (Ireat llntairi; lie issued a Herien 
of edicts from Berlin, dec luring the British islands in a state ot hlockade, 
and excluding British inaniitaetures from all the continental ports. 
Every country tliat refused ohedience to these dei’na s was threatened 
with immediate vengeance, ami Portugal, so long ih(‘ faithful ally of 
England, was marked out as the first victim ( \ n, 1H07)- fireat 
indignation was excited tliroughout Briiain hy{h< Fr» nrh ( niperor'f 
adoption of tins unparalh led s\stem; hut it ])io\im 1 evi nlually more 
injurious to himself than to liis eneniies, Bntusli Tnanufacturrfr 
colonial product- were fimupplcd to the continent in vnrnniK waji, and 
Napoleon was finally compelled (o connive at tlie illicit traffic. But 
the menaces of the French had roused tiie spirit of the English people, 
and complaints were made of tlie want of vigour and huccchs with 
which the war was supported. A second cxpcnlition against Buenos 
Ayres, under General Whilelock, disgraeefulls failed, lliougli it must 
confessed that the hatred of the Spanish provincials to the English, 
as Btrangers and hercticB, would probably have prevcntinl any perma- 
nent Bucceis in South America. An armament wmt against Constan- 
tinapia, to gratify our Russian ally hy enforcing his demands on Turkey, 
ww equally unsuccessful; and an attempt to occupy f^JP^ hndly 
OODtrived, and worse executed, terminated in lose and disgrarc. But 
the ministerB might have overcome the unpopularity ocmJrioned by 
theee hiiJares, bad they not displeased the king by introducing a bill 
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for <^eiung the highest dignities of the arraj and navy to fioman 
CathoUpa, His majesty entertained religious objections to the measuraa, 
he demanded that the cabinet should not only abandon it for the 
present, but gire a promise that it should not be proposed at any future 
period. The ministers refused to give a pledge which they regarded 
as unconstitutional, and resigned their offices. A new administration 
was formed under the auspices of the Duke of Portland and Mr, 
Perceval, an appeal was made to the country by a dissolution of 
parliament, and the tide of popular prejudice ran so strong against 
the preceding cabinet, that many, if not most of its supporters, were 
rejected by tlie electors. 

Ruasia vigorously maintained the war against Turkey, and gained 
some important advantages. The Turks, enraged by their losses, 
directed tlioir vengeance against Sultan Selim, whose attempts to 
introduce European reforms had offended their inveterate prejudices. 
The Janissiiries deposed their unfortunate sovereign, and raised his 
cousin Mustapha to the throne; but this revolution did not change the 
fortune of the war, for the Russians soon after gained a signal naval 
victory off the island of Tenedos. 

But the Turkish ^\ar did not divert the attention of Alexander 
from the more itnpoitiuit object of checking French ambition. Alili- 
tary operations were renewed during the winter, and a siinguiiiary 
buttle at L\lau, in whicli each army lost more than twentv thousand 
men, led to no decisive result. In some minor engagement'; the allies 
had the advantage, hut tlieir gains ivere more than outbalanced by the 
los5 of Dantzie, which, after an obstinate resistance, surn'nderod to 
the I'lench. iSapoleon, on the fall of D.mtzic, hastened to terminate 
the war by tlic deciMve battle of Frie<l!arid, the Itussians fought with 
great bravery, InU their generals were inferior in ability and experience 
to those of the enemy, and they wore completely defeated. Rollings- 
berg was surrendered immediately aft<T this battle, and the existence 
of the 1 fussian monarch^^ now depended on tlie discretion or mode* 
ration of the conquerors. An armistice having beim concluded, 
ISapoleon souglit a personal inter>iew’ with tlie Itussian emperor, and 
turangemcnls were soon made for a conference of the two potentates 
on a raft in the river iViemen. In this and some subsequent uitervicws, 
Buonaparte won o\e,r the Einpeior Alexander to his interesU, hy 
stimulating that monarch s ambition for eastern conquest, and promises 
of support. IWe was restored hy the treaty of Tilsit, all sacrifices 
were made at the expense of the IVussiau monarch, by whose diitrew 
even his Uofisian ally did not refuse to profit; and when Frederic 
ventured to rcmonstnite, he was cojitcmptuously informed that ho 
owed the preservation of the miserable remnant of his kingdom to 
Xapolcon'g j>ertonal friendship for Alexander. 

The eccentric king of bweden refused to be included in this pacF 
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ficatlou, but ht was injabic to prmnt tbe Pronci from occupying 
StraUund and tbe island of Rngen. Terms were arranged for a 
peace between Russia and Turkey^ but so many points remained open 
for dispute, that it was manifest war would be renewed at no distant 
period. The king of Prussia was forced not only to accede to the 
Berlin decrees, and exclude British manufactures and colonial produce 
from dominions, but hnd also to receive Frcncli gnrrisons into his 
principal fortresses, and these troops treated the unfortunate Gormtuis 
n'ith surh arrogance and cruelty, that they were almost reduced to 
despair. Napoleon's power had now nearly touched the summit of its 
greatness, and had he been contented -Nuth what lie had already 
acquired, it might have been permanent, hut his restless ninliitioii 
hurried him soon into an unpnnciphd contest, ^>111111 terminated in 
his overthrow. 


now III. — T/{( Frnich lurasuni of Spain. 

Aktfii the treaty of Tilsit it A^as generally helirred that Napoleon 
would cndca>fjur to enforce the Berlin ilecrees l.v ex<'luding the 
Hntlsli from (lie nnvig.it ion of (he ISound, and that lie nould probably 
uMiil hims' lf of tlic Danish navy to execute his old project of an 
invasion. To prevent ^ueh an cntcrpiise, a poi\erful iinnunient was 
sent agiiiii^t Deiim.irk, \\hi(‘h hnd hitlK-rto rornniiunl iK'Utra! in (lie 
conteif An imjKMious (h mand for the inslaiit surroiider of the 
Danish fl' - t and naval ston-s, to he rctniiifd ns a (lepf>sit bv (In' Kng- 
lish until tile coinlu'^ioii of tbe Mar, being ]m r« niptonU lejriUed, the 
Danes were hrisklv atl.ieked hy land and sea A fter ( ’opeiiiiagen liad 
been furiously bomlianb d for four (lavs, tbe l).ini‘th court nas con- 
strained to Fubnnt to the demands of the Ihitish, nod the fleet vros 
removed, nlnle the iTulignant peoph- rouM sc.areelv Ik jirevonhd from 
avenging the national insult evm hy the picsenre of a supeiior force. 

The attack on Donmark furiiislicd the Uiissmn empeior with a 
pretext for fulfilling the j^ronniics he made to Napoleon at I'lUit, and 
breaking oif his connexion with Great Britain. 11 *' complairn’d in 
strong language of the disregard which England had ever slnt^n for 
the rights of neutral powers, and the unscnipulouB uttc that had bean 
made of our naval supremacy, and many of the maniinic stati s 
seconded his remonstrances. A second fleet wtis saved from the grasp 
of the enemy hy a less unjustifiable proceeding than the attack on 
Denmark. Najmleon issued one of his imperious edicts, that “The 
house of Bmganxn had ceased to reign," and to enforce it, sent au 
army (o occupy Portugu!. The prince regent of that country, at the 
instigation of the British, sailed with the Portuguese fleet for Rio 
Janeiro, where be resolved to hold hit court until peace wus restored. 
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Aj 5 a retaliation for the Berlin decrees, the British Government issued 
orders in council, restraining the trade of neutrals with France, and 
all countries subservient to its power. Against these regulations the 
government of the United States of America protested loudly, and their 
remonstrances assumed a very angry character, which threatened speedy 
hostilities. An attack made on an American frigate, whose captain 
refused to submit to having his ship searched by an English vessel of 
inferior force, was resented as a national insult; a proclamation was 
issued excluding all aimed British ships from the harbours and 
winters of the United States; and an embargo w'as laid on British 
commerce. 

While the policy of the orders in council, and the proffered medi- 
ation of Austria, to effect tlie rc'^toration of tranquillity, w'ere warmly 
discussed Jii the Britibh parliament, c\ents w’ere occurring in Spain 
whicli gave the war an entirely new character and direction. 

The annals of the world could scarcely ^-upply a parallel to the 
picture of degradation which the Spanish court presented at this 
period. Charles, the imbecile king, was the dujie of a faithless wife 
and an unprincipled minister; this unworthy fivourite had been raised, 
by the queen’s partiality, from an humble station to the liighest rank; 
Godov, Prince of tlie Peace, as he was uiilled, liad neitlier abilities for 
the higli office with whicli lie was invested, nor strength of mind 
to suppoit his elevation; he excluded I'^-rdinand, tlie heir-ajiparent, 
from all share in the govemnnmt, and thus provoked the resentment 
uf a prince who was as ambitions of power as he was unfit to possess 
it. liut Ferdinand's e\il dispositions were as yet unknown to the 
Spaniards, and when Godoy attempted to ruin him by an accusation 
of treason, the people showed such discontent that Cliarlos was forced 
to consent to liis son y liberation, Napoleon won Godoj's support by 
proposing a partition of the Peninsula, part of which should be 
asgigned to the royal minion, as an independent sovereignty, and he 
thus obtained the means of pouring a large body of troops into Spain, 
and occupying the principal fortresses. Charles, intimidated by these 
proceedings, meditated flight to Spanish America, but finally resolved 
to resign his crown to Ferdinand (a.d. 1808). By the intrigues of 
the FRTich, Charles was induced to disavow his aMiention, while 
Ferdinand was led to expect a recognition of his royal title from the 
Emperor Napoleon. Deluded by such representations, he proceeded 
to Bayonne, where he vms contemptuously informed that, “ the Bour- 
bons had ceased to reign and on his refuwd to resign his claims for 
the petty kingdom of Etruria, he was guarded as a prisoner. A fierce 
riot in Madrid, occasioned by preparations for the remora! of the 
Spanish prince* to France, was cruelly punished by Murat, who ma»- 
ttcred multitudes of the unarmed populace. 8^n afVer, C%arlai» 
accompanied by his queen, proceeded to Bayonne, and fbnoaUy 
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bdicated hii croim in fiTOur of Napoleon; Ferdinand, daunted bj 
□telligence of tbe massacre at Madrid, pursued tbe same course ; and 
be French emperor summoned his brother Joseph from the tlirone 
f Naples to occupy that of Spain, The Neaplitan kingdom was 
iTcn to Murat, whose eminent serrices to the French emperor were 
lot overpaid, even by the splendid donation of a crown. Many of 
be Spanish nobles tamely actjuiesced In this jirrangement, but the 
Teat bulk of the nation rt-jerted the intruding sovereign, and prepa- 
lations to maintain Spanish independence \\(‘re made in the principal 
provinces, Andalusi.i took the lead, Ferdinand VII. was proclaimed 
in Seville, \^ar dex’lared against Napoleon, and a junta, or council, 
chosen to direct the affairs of the guvernnieiit. A French squadron, 
whicli iiad l>een stationed in the buy of ( 'adiz, was force d to surrender 
to a SpuniHh flotilla , Imt tlii-i would not b.ijtpencd if the port 
hud not been at the same tuiu' blockaded b\ the liriti^h fleet. 

Ill ever)' province not oc<‘UpiMl l\ Freiulj troups. the adult popu- 
lation oflVrcd military seruce to the diflVrent juntas , the fhiglidi sent 
large sujtplies of arms and ammuintKtn, and leleased all ihui Spanish 
pris^mers of war, a soason.ihle n infcaeement to the pulriohc armicB. 
In their fir>t conti^sU with the iinudeiM^ the Sj».iniards ol>f;diied con- 
siderable success; Marshal Monct*y was repulsed from V.ih ncia with 
great loss, and Marshal I)u]>ont, with eiglit tlomstiml men, was forced 
to surrender to the patrmt general, C’astaiios (dul\ 2(0- fhi the very 
day tliat this unfavourithle iwent (Kturrtd, the nitruMVe monarch made 
his triumphal ciitr) into Madrid. .F^seph Ikionajeirtc, however, had 
neither the firmin ss nor courage ot his hrothei Nap(»li'on . tlie moment 
he heard of Duponts sarr» nder, he pliiiideied the tretusury and the 
royal palaces o( their most \a!uah!e ennttot^, and fled to ilurgos. 

A Ixdd example of Spanish heroism directed the aUenliou of all 
Europe to the struggle in the iViiinauhi The citizemi of S,irago»aa, 
distrusting the hdclity of the (ajMain general of Arriigon, depnstoi him, 
and chose for their leader Don Joseph Palafoi, a nobleman of daunt- 
less courage, though destitute of military experience. Tlieir city wiu 
nlmott destitute of defenci'a, they had only a mere hand ul of regular 
soldiers m the garrison, and they had a very limited supply of arms 
arid ammunition. Notwillistiuiding these disadvantages, they sternly 
refused to admit the French, and prepar<‘d for u desperate resistance. 
All classes were animated with tlio same spirit; the monks manu- 
factured gunpowder, and prepared cartridges, the women shared the 
toil of raising fortifications, even the chihiren lent their feeble aid in 
uueb labour os was not beyond their strength. It is not wonderful 
that tbe French soldiers were daunt<*d by such an heroic population , 
after a long and sanguinary contest tJiey abandoned the siege, leaving 
Sangoaia in mins, but imroortidixed by the patriotic courage that had 
entbiad iu ondiscipUned cituens to triumph over a regular army 
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The apirit of resistance soon extended to Portngal; the people of 
(Oporto rose in a body, seiied and imprisoned all the French they 
could find, and formed a junta under the gaperintendence of the 
bishop. A British force, commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, stimu- 
lated and protected these patriotic exertions. A French division, 

r ted at Roleia to terrify the insurgents, was driven from its position 
the allied forces, and the north of Portugal delivered from the 
invaders. Marshal Junot collected all the forces at his disposal to 
drive back the English ; lie found Sir Arthur W ellesley at Vimiera, 
and immediately attacked liis lines (August 21). After a brief bat 
vigorous struggle, the French were defeated and driven in confusion 
tonards Lisbon. Scarcely had the victory been won, when Sir Arthur 
Wellesley wiis superseded by Sir lIe\^ Dalrymple, who concluded a 
convention with Junot, for the evacuation of Portugal, on terms that 
T^ere generally regarded ag too favouiable to the French after their 
recent defeat. 

"Whilst Napoleon was pursuing his amlntious designs against Spain, 
Alexaiidci of Russia was engaged in a war with Sweden, undertaken in 
an cqujdly unjust and aggressive spint, Tlie English sent an army under 
Sir John Moore to assist tlieii all\, hat that gimeral, refusing to submit 
to tiic dictates of the eccentric, or, perhaps, the insime, Gustavus 
soon returned home. Though the Suedes fought with groat courage, 
they were iiiiahlc to resist the oviTulielining force of the Itussians, 
especially as tlie limited resources of Sucdeii were wasted 1 a' G usfavnt, 
in genseh’ss and impracticahle entei prises. At length the Swedes 
grew ueary of a sovereign uhose cniuluct threatened tin' ruin of their 
country; he was aire^'ted by some of Ins officers, di'posed, and the- 
crown transferred to the duke of SudiTinania, who took the tide of 
Charles XI H, (a.d. IIKHI). Tlie new monnreh was forced to pui-' 
chase peace fiom Russia by the cession of Finland, and tlie exclusion 
of Britisli vessels from the ports of Suiohm. 

The Spaniards soon found that a central government was necessary 
to the success of their operations ; the different juntas, therefore, chose 
deputies who formed a supreme junta for the general conduct of the 
war. The marquis de la Itoniana, ulio had romnmnded a large body 
of Spaniards employed hv the Frencli in Holstein, was enabled to 
return home uitli Ins troops, hv Hritish aid, and Uke a share in tlie 
defence of his country. But the want of concert among the Spanish 
leaders, mid of discipline among the soldiers, rendered them unable to 
cope with the Frencli; they were severely defeated at Dufango, 
Reynosa, and Tudeln, and Napoleon soon appeared in Spain nt the 
head of one hundred and fifty thousand men (a. i>. 180B), 

A very exaggerated notion of the capabilities of the Spaniards 
appears to have been formed by the English ministers. They ordered 
sir John Moore to advance with the British forces in Portugal to the 
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iid of the patriot armies, hot do no* seem to bare sufficiently ioTcs- 
ligated the obatoelos by which hii march was impeded. \Vhcu Sir 
John Moore entered Spain, he found that the FVench were everywhere 
victorious, and that it nas hopeless to expect such actire co-operiition 
from the Spaniards as would enable him to turn the scale. After 
some hesitation, findini?^ himself in danger of being surrounded, he 
retired rather precipitately into Gallicin. The English soldiers, in 
their retreat, displayed great courage whenever they were attacked by 
the enemy; hut in other respects, their conduct w'afl so disorilcrlv 
that it wa>) stigmatised l>v the genentl Inmsdf as disgnictful. At 
length a halt was made at Corunna, where th( tnmps rt nuiined until 
the transports, prepared for their embarkation, could arri\o from Vigo. 
In tlua position they were attacked by the French; but (he English 
soldiers, though dispintfd by their late rctieat, and worn down by 
fatigue, compelled the enemy to lotirc. Sir John Moore was morbilly 
wounded iu tins battl(', and wa-v buned on the fu ld. The embarkation 
of the army was ^eiy f<‘(i>ly resisted, and though (lie linlibli gained 
no honour by the carii[)aign, its conclusion imprcsst d the enemy with 
greater respi'ct for I'ngliwh patience and valour than they had previ- 
ously l>een accustonical to entertain. 

At the Iwgiiinmg of the year the possession of Spain seemed 
assured to Napol(M)n, hut neither (lie Spaniards nor theUnti^h desj^alred 
of fjiml success. The hhiglish p.arlmment leadily vested tljc necessary 
supplies for the (Icfeiice (T Sjeiin and Portugal, and reinforcements 
were sent to the i'ciiinsula About (lie same lime, liis ro\aI luglmcss 
the duke of oik was .ucused of having connived at some ahu^es in 
the coiumanil of the army, iie w.is accjuittod hy u great mnjority of 
the House of ( ’omtnons. but he decnn d it ju iidt-nt to resign his situation, 
and tSir David Dumlas was aj>j)i>iiit( d comm.inder-in-oijjef. 

Austria ome more usohtd to try the hazards of war; the ianperor 
PTancis was induced to take this pn eipitate st(']> l>y the harsh renmii- 
stralices and menaces of Napoleon , taking advantage of thu ahsence 

the large bod> of Frcntli trao])s <‘mploved in i‘^paMi, the Arcliduke 
Charles entered lUivanu and took jmssesston of Munich. liut the 
rapid measures of liuoiiaparte hafiled tlic Austrian calculations, he 
speedily collected a large anny and defeated the archduke at hA'kmuhl, 
so severely, that he was compelled to cross the Danube. Vienna was 
thus opened to the conquerors, and Napoleon took posse wiion of that 
capital. The archduke was still undismayed, he attacked the French 
in their positions at Aspenio and Essling; the battle was very songui- 
nury and obstinate, it terminated to the advantage of the Austrian^', 
but they had suffered such severe loss that they were unable to profit 
by their victory. The failure of the Archduke John, in Italy, more than 
counterbalanced the success of the Austrians at Aspeme, and was the 
chief cause of their final overthrow at Wagram (July o). It would W 

u a 
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impOidMe to describe within reasonable limits the Tario« eonJEcts 
tW terminated in this resalt ; suffice it to laj, that the Austrians 
driren from all their positions, forced to retreat in confusion, and tmlj 
saTed from total ruin by an armistice. 

The Tyrolese and Voralbergers had been transferred to the king 
of Bavaria by the treaty of Presburg, but their national privileges and 
immunities had been guaranteed by the articles of pacification. But 
Maximilian Joseph was as regardless of a compact as bis maiter 
Napoleon; he violated tlie Tyrolese constitution without scruple, 
crushed the peasants with severe hues, and punished remonstrances 
as seditious. The Tyrolese seized the opportunity of the Austrian 
war to raise the standard of revolt; success attended their early 
operations, and the Bavarians were expelled from the principal towns. 
A French array entered the country and laid it waste with fire and 
sword, but the Tyrolese, animated by an heroic peasant named Hoffer, 
expelled the invaders once more, and secured a brief interval of tran- 
quillity. When tlie total defeat of the Austrians at Wagram compelled 
the Emperor Francis to accept peace on any terms, the Tyrolese w'erc 
assailed iiy overwlielmingforces; they made a desperate resistance, but 
the French and Bavarian colunms penetrated their fastnesses, desolated 
the laud with fire and sword, and punished the leading patriots as 
rebels. Iloffcr was taken prisoner and put to death by the sentence 
of a court-martial , Mayer, another gallant chieftain, shared the same 
fute, and the green lulls of Tuol were again subjected to liavarian 
tyranny. 

Heveral efforts were made in Germany to shake off the French 
yoke ; Scliill, who cominan(le<l a regiment m the Priisflian service, 
collected a considerahle fnret* and harassed the French detachments in 
Saxony and Westphalia, hut he \^as ihTeated and slain hv some Dutch 
and Danish troops, mMr Str<ilsurul The duke of B^Jns^^ick made a 
bold effort to recover his }it*r(Mlitarv duininlons, but after the overthrow 
of the Austrians he despaired of suecess, and sought refuge in England. 
The Archduke Ferdinand invade<! S.ixnny, while Xapolcon’s brother 
Jerome trembled fir the st^curity of Ins Westphalian throne, in consc- 
^’quence of tlie progress of (Icneral Klenmaver. But the success of 
Napoleon in Austria frustrated the exertions of the patriots In the 
north of Cm rmany, especially as no effort was made to send them 
•upport fr^ England. 

The attention of the British ministry was occupied by an expedition 
of a very different nature, for whieh the most ample preparations nett 
made. A fieet of thirty-iKven sail of the line, twenty-nine ships of 
inferior rate, Lt'sides small craft, and an army of forty thousand men, 
were tent to the island of Waicheren, on the coast of Holland. After 
many delays, the fort of Flushing was besieged and taken ; but Ant- 
werp, which was the great object of attack, had, in the mean time, 
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be« i»ciQ^ and the oommandcrt despaired of lucceas. Soon after- 
wards thfi pestilejitial climate of Walcheren spread disease through the 
British armj and nary; the greater part of the forces returned to 
Esgtand; the progress of the disease soon rendered the remoTol of the 
remainder necessary, and tlio only result of this costly armament was 
the destruction of the fortifications of Flushing. Their naral successes 
in some degree consoled the English for this disiippointment; Lord 
CJochrane destroyed four vessels, forming part of a French squadron, in 
Bttsque-roads, and irrepanihly injured sevenil others; Lortl Colling- 
iTOod Was similarly successful in the Me<literram'an, and the French 
were deprived of their remaining colonies in the West Indies. 

Some European islands, especially those called the Ionian, were 
added to the British dominion'*, a proceeding ssliieli gave some offence 
to the new sultan of Turkov, Malimoud II., who had la'cn elevated to 
the throne on the deposition of eouvm S lim and his half-hrother 
Mustaplia. But the pro^reas of the Kusslim arms Induced Mahmoud 
to court an alhaijoe with Great Britain, and jfalouisv of the awniJ 
power inclined the IVrsi.in shah to reiicv' his former friendly connexions 
with England. 

Though the Russian emperor did not join Napoleon in the war 
against Austria, he reecned a share of the proNiiuM s which Krancis wai 
forced to resign, in oidcr to pun base peace. But though the Austrian 
emperor was compelled to make many gri'at and painful sacrifices, he 
obtained more favourable conditions than had liecn .niiiclpat* il ; und 
Napoleon rctvived gcnctal praisr for tlie nmd-'ration with which hc 
U5cd his victory. Tin* sicrct cause* of this affected gcner<>Mty wa» 
subsequcntlv revoaltal, ami pro\i<I that it rc^ulfid fioin a plan for 
more iffcitually s<'ciiring his disjMitisin ov^r I'ur ijH*. 

After the retreat of the Biitish frirjii (‘onuina, ifie I'VeiU'li secno'd 
to base permaiieiitlv socuimI po^w, ssimi of Spain d'hough the nmr* 
quis de la ii<jniuina und thf diilv<' d-d Irif.nitado In hi <,ut against the 
iuvadtrR, vet Sfirng‘)ssa wi\<, i.ih-n, m spite of tlie loToic r< sisUnicc of 
its inhahitanls, .irid S-mlt Imvitig iina-Kd iV-rtugal, noid*’ liimself 
master of Oporto. ^ i<'tur also advanced tt-wards the same country, 
and, on his ni.irch, ovcrtlirew tin* Spanish armv of Eslrcmadiira, But 
Oporto was **oon recove red hv a liritish force undi r Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, and the removal of a large body of the French to take juirt 
in the Austrian war revived the courage of tlie Spaniards. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, Wlieving it poHj»ihlc to strike an important fore the 

French grand army could he reinfoned, boldly, and peilmps rauhly, 
advanced into Spain. He was attacked at Tahivera (July 2H), by the 
united forces of Jourdan, Victor, and f>*hastiani, wlio were rather the 
maitert than the st'rvants of the nominal king, Jov ph Buonaparte. 
Britijih valour has rarely been more nobly displaced than in the 
engagement; Uie French were beaten bock at every point, and hod the 
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Spaniards displayed tjie same courage and xeal as tfeeir ailie?, die 
ttketA might have been changed into a total rout The mwcondnct 
of the Spaniards, indeed, deprired the English of the chief fruits of 
their Yictory; they were soon compelled to act only on the defensive, 
and to retreat slowly towards the frontiers of Portugal. Nor were the 
putripts more successful in other quarters; they did not, however, 
despair, and the supreme junta published a spirited proclamation, 
animating the national courage, and convoking an assembly of the 
cortes or estates of the realm, to form *a fixed constitutional govern^ 
ment. 

The cebbration of tlie finieth anniversary of the king's accession 
diffused joy through England. About the same time the death of the 
duke of J’ortland, and some dissensions in the cabinet, led to a partial 
charge in the ministry. Mr. Perceval was appointed premier, and 
several angry dehates ensued in both Houses of Parliament. The 
opponents of tlie ministry failed in procuring a condemnation of the 
M alcliercn expedition ; but, duilng the discussion^ party sjiirit raged 
with great violence, and Sir Fianeis Ihirdett, liaving assailed the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons in very unrneasure<l terms, was 
ordered to be committed to tlie Tower. He declared his intention to 
resist the warrant, but \\as aire^lml and convoyed to the Toner bv a 
military fon-e. The soldieis, on their retuin, were assaulted bv the 
mob, and a riot eiisuid in nbicb sevi'ral lives weie lost. At the close 
of the session, tlie jiopulai l)iironet was liheiati'd, as a matter of 
course; Ik* biought notions for nhat he regaided as an illegal arrest, 
against tlie .speaker and tlie sei jeaiit-al-arins, Init the coiiit of Kings 
Jb'iicli disalloned Ins claims .iiid suppeuted tlie pili lieges of the House 
of Commons. 

Th eae ehullitions of paitv violence did not n oaken the Britilb 
cabinet, tbougb they induced tlie enemies of llngland to believe tii:^ 
country on thc^yeigeof a convulsion, I’lanee was apparently trail'- 
quil, nnd Xapoleou revenb'd the sc'cret of Ins modeiation at Vienna, 
by procuring a divorce from the Empress doscjiliine, the faithful com- 
puiuon of his former fortunes, and ottering bis band to (be Archducbo«s 
Maria Ivouisa, daughter of the EinpiTor Francis (a.T), IblO)- This 
marriage, nhieh ficemed ]K‘rmanentlv to establish Huonaparte'g power, 
Irecanie eventually the pnnnpal cause of bis rum, for it alarmed all 
the Northern jamers, and especially the Hiissians, n bo justly feared 
that Napoleon, secured by the Austrian alliance, would strive to iwike 
hinmdf nliflolute master of Europe, His aibitmry conduct to 
justified these su*ipieions; lie removed bis brother from the throitfirf 
tlMt country, and annexed it as a province to France. 

The disputes respecting tlic trade of neutmis, between FmgUmtl 
and Arnica, began to assume a very hostile aspect, and it feared 
tlial war could not long be dela\ed. But public attention was diverted 
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tern tbit subject to the ftruggle in Portugal, whore Sir Arthur Wel- 
le^j) who ha<l recently been created Iiord Welliagtoa, nobly sustained 
the honour of the English arms* The French turaiy, strougly niu* 
forced, was placed under the command of Mosseoit, prince of Ewling; 
the fortresses of Aitor^i, Ctudud Itodrigo, ai)d Almeida, were cap- 
tured; Lord Wellington retired slowly before a superior force, and 
Massena flattered himself that he would soon obtain possessiau of 
Lisbon. His presumption was first checked at Husaco, where the 
British made a stand and inflicted a severe clieck on their nssailants; 
but the hopes of the French were completely destroyed when they 
•ftw Lord Wellington t;ike up his positibn in the formidable line* of 
Torres Vedras. Not daring to advance, and ashamed to retreat, 
Hasacna remained fur nu^re than a month watdiing his cautious a^Ivcr- 
sary, and losing thouwimU uf )iia men by disc.tse or dosertiuft, He at 
length retreated to .Sintarein, hut tliuugb he re<*eived a large rein- 
forcement, he did not \entuie to resume oth nsiNc operations. 

A desultory war Wits inaintjuned in Spmn; the patriot aimiu* Were 
usually defeated in regular i ngagemeTitH,d)!it the mvaders weie severely 
lianisscd hy the lucessjml attacks of the guerilla j>arues; convoys 
were intercepted, stragirlcrs cut olV, and outposU exposed to constant 
danger. C'.uliz, tlfc residence of tlie supreme junta and tlic scut of 
government, was besieged, but the stiongtli of its w'Orks and the ease 
wrtli which rdief was (j)>lained by scii, piOMi.ted tlie Frem.h from 
making any pi ogress in its reduction. 'I'lic cortes assembled m ibis 
city and framed a form of e(UistUu(ioMal government, winch, liowa-ver, 
had many Molcnt opjtonents among the higlnn orders of the nobility 
and cb'igy. 

Most of the Flench and Duidi c<doiuos in (lie Iiuli.in were 
wibdUfd, under liic diiection of Foid Minto, tlie governor-general of 
India, a nohlcman wIiosk- (udicKmi adniinintratiori ol athtn* lu the 
Fiist. not only esttinltd the liiitish duiniiuons in the Fai^t, but sup- 
pTCfjscd a dangerous mutin> in the ]*reMdeju y of Mtfrlias, (Kcasioncd 
by the adoption of economical regulations, winch curtailed the allow- 
ances made to oflicers in the L'onipanv’H serxice. 

In the north of Kuropo, liult* of moment, in >vnr, occurred, the 
Hanes and Uunsians hud some trivial naval engagemrnU with Fngli*h 
VcmcIm; but Hweden was the ibcutre of a most extraordinary rcvolu- 
tirm, which, for a tune, added her to the enemies of baiglund. Tlie 
cTOiytt pnnee died suddenly, not without some suspicion of jmisoTi, 
and tlie Swedish senate tendered the succcs^iion to Charles John 
Blrtiadotte, one of Napoleon's most celehiated marshuls, who Inel 

K n Uieir favour by the leniency ami prudence lie displayed 
iMt before in tlie North of Germany. Bemadotte aciv'pmd tlie 
lAr, to the secret annoyance of Napoleon, who had long l/Cen j«alou» 
dI bil military fume and independent spirit. 
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CiiTilixed Ettfope might now be said to be amy^ed against Great 
Britain, but tbe spirit of its inhabitants did not sink. Its sorereign, 
afflicted by grief for the loss of his favourite daughter, was seized by 
ike disease under which he had formerly suffered, and fell into a state 
of mental derangement, from which he never afterwards recovered 
( 4 .D. 1811). The prince of Wales was appointed regent, under 
restrictions similar to those proposed by Mr, Pitt in 1789, but these 
were subsequently removed when it w^as found that he intended 
Steadily to pursue his father's system of policy. 

It was not long before Lord Wellington reaped the fruits of his 
prudent arrangements for the defence of Portugal. Massena was 
forced to retreat from Santarem, but before he evacuated the country, 
he ravaged it in the most frightful manner, destroying many noble 
monuments of architecture in mere wantonnesa. The British parlia- 
ment voted the sum of one hundred thousand pounds for the relief of 
the Portuguese, and a liberal subscription for the same purpose was 
formed by private liberality. Almeida was the only town in Portugal 
retained by tlie French ; it was blockaded by tbe allies, and Massena's 
efforts to relieve it led to tbe battle of Fuentes d’Onor. The engage- 
ment was severe, but British valour triumphed ; the garrison of 
Almeida, disheartened by the d(Te.it of their countrymen, evacuated 
the place, and Portugal was delivered from the presence of an enemy. 

The liberation of Spain wiis a more ditlirult (ask, and it was ren- 
dered still more so by the surrender of Badajoz to Marshal Soult, 
after a very brief and ineffective defence. Lord Wellington sent tSir 
AVilliam Beresford to recover this important place, but the advance of 
the French from Sc'ville coni|)cllc<i that g(‘nt'i.il to raise the siege. 
The united forces of the Bnlish and ^paius^h oncounttTcd the Frencli 
at Alhueru, and gained an important victory; Badajoz was once more 
invested, but the approac h of Soult on one side and Marmont the 
other, induced Lord Wclhiiglon to retire beyond the Tagus. But in 
his anxiety to save Badajoz, Soult had »o much wx^akened the force 
w’hich blockaded Cadiz, that the Spaniards resohed to hazard an 
expedition against (he invading armu's in Andalusia, (jeneral La 
Pena, aided by the British lieutenant-general, (irahain, undertook to 
direct these opemtionM, and gieut hopis were entertained of success. 
But though Graham obtained u bnlluiut victory at Barossa, over 
Marshal Victor, no efforts were made to follow up his succew. In 
the otlior Spanish provinces, the patriotic armies w^ere still more ujifor- 
tvtjjAte; Mina, indeed, from his inountuins, threatened and haraMed 
th6 invaders, hut the other Spumsh leaders showed themselves eqoaJij 
deficient in courage and conduct. Neither did all the expected adren- 
tiiges mult from the osiemhling of the cortes; they prepared, indaed, 
a conititutiomd code, which, however, was scarcely suited to Use 
Spanish people; but they maintained the onerous restriction on 
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colotiul tiwhi| wd tboi gate deep c^iiM to the Sooth AmeriooE 
prorificet, aad drore them to organiit pUu for lelf-goremment. 

In other quartetf the war wa§ more favourable to Britiih intemts; 
the hknd of Jara wai wrested from the Dutch; eeveral flotiltafi were 
dettroyed by English frigates on the Italian seaa, and an attempt made 

the Danes to recover the island of Anholt, in the Baltic, wai 
defeated by the gallant garrison. Sweden could scarcely be said to 
bo at war with Great Britain; Bernadottc soon discovered tliat sub- 
•miency to France was inconsistent with the interests of his adopted 
country, and he secretly entered into negotiations with the Russian 
emperor for restoring their mutual independence. But Alexander 
was still too deeply engaged in pursuing the favourite policy of the 
exars, and establishing tlio supremacy of Russia on both sides of the 
Black Sea, at the expense of Turkey and Persia. His sueccM WM 
for from answering his expectations; the wild tril>es of the (’nucasud 
severe! V harassed the invaders of A>*mli<’ I'urkev, and tbougli Kutusoff 
was more 8ucc<^8ful on the Euroj>ean side, his ac<]uisiti<»ns were 
obtained hy a very disproportionate expenditure of blood and treasure. 
The disorganized state of the Turkish prorinces prevented the sultan 
from etTecti\ely defending his dominions; in most of thtin a military 
aristoernev had usurped the chief power of the state, and in F^ypt 
especially, the Mameluke Biys acted xs independent princes. Mo- 
hammed All, pacha of Egypt, tiiidiiig flint the hi'ys would not submit 
to his power, and fearing the hazards iT civil wai, inviie<l them to a 
banquet, where they were all rutiilessly massacred. The sultan 
applauded (his ja'rfidv, but ere long he found !Mohammed Ali a more 
dangerous subject tiian the tuibuleiu lords \\bom be bad removed. 

The UK ntal disease of (horg#- HI hliowed no sunptoms of 
improvenu'nt, and ns the timi* appronebed when tbo rrstnctioni 
imposed on tlie authorlts of tiie pniic** regent would expiie^ some 
anxiety uas felt about the pr<d»able fute of the ministry. But the 
prince regent had become reconciled to the cabinet, rttid afliT a faint 
effort to gain the support of lords (Jrev and (irenville, it was resolved 
that no change should Ite inad«* in the governnu nt (a.d 1812) At 
a later pernei in (he ^ear, lugoti.itions were resumed, in consequence 
of the murder of ^Ir. Pcrceuil; the premier was shot in the !o))l»y of 
the House of Commons, liy Ihdlmgliam, a merchant, who brdicved 
that the ministers had shoivii indifference to his fancied cbiinis on the 
Ruttian government. After some delay, the old caldnet was re-con- 
ttracted, under the auspic<*s of the earl of Liverpool, and the pUns 
for forming a united administration was abandoned. 

Lord William Bentinck, the British minister in Hicily, strenuously 
exerted himself to remedy the evils which the imbecility of the king 
and the tyranny of the queen had introduced into the government of 
that iidand. He succeeded in procuring the establish went of a couiti- 
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to&m liti^laT to ^ peace 

anf '^^rity in a greater degree ,tliag bad eiperieaced for 
eefiw centuries. r - 

. ' A change in the Spanish consititutiou xeTiTed the courage of the 
nation; a new regency, the promulgation of the coastituti^al code, 
and rarious reforms in the different branches of the administratim), 
gave fresh spirit to the Spaniards, and inspired hopes of final simeesg* 
Lord ‘Wellington opened the campaign with the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo ; the capture of this important fortress was followed by that 
of Badajoz, hut the victors suffered severe loss at both places. Wel- 
lington, wIjo had been created an earl for these exploits, next marched 
against Jrfarmont, and took the important city of Salamanca, Mar- 
mont, strengthened by large reinforcements, hoped not only to defeat 
the British, but to intercept their retreat. As he extended liis lines, 
for this purpose, Wellington seized the favourable opportunity, and, 
pouring his ^\hole foiee on the weakened divibions, gained the most 
complete victory tliat tlie allies had yet won in the Peninsula. Indeed 
if the Spaniards had displayed the same energy as the Britisli and the 
Portuguese, Mannont’s entire army w^oulcl have been mined. Still 
tlie iminnliatc results of tlie battle of Sidamanca w'crc very great; 
Madrid was evacuated by tlie intrusive king »Joseph; tlie blockade of 
Cadiz wais laised, and the city of Seville was taken by Colonel Skerret 
and the Spanisli general La Cruz. 

Tiic failuie of the Bntisli at the siege of Buigos, the want of 
conceit in tfu' Spanish councils, and tlie gieat reinforcements received 
by tlie Jheneli, compcdled AVelliiigtoii to n‘sign tlie fruits of liis victory; 
he ictired leisuudy to the frontieis of Portugal, and firmly waited an 
opportunity fur icnewing his efforts. But eients in other parts of the 
globe were produeing tlic most import. int results in favour of Spanish 
independence, tlie youth American colonies, alarmed by an earthquake 
which w'as siiperstitioudy believed to be a visitation of Providence, 
returned to their allegiancu, and the Itusbian emperor prepared to 
measure Ins sticiigth with the colossal powTr of Napoleon. 


SiauioN IV. — J'he Euman ffar* 

No long time after the conclusion of the peace of TiUit, Alexander 
began to doubt the jirudencc of tlic compact he had made with the 
French emperor, and the subsequent marriage of Napoleon to an 
Austrian princess gave him fresh grounds of alarm. Tlie Austrian 
emperor, liowevcr, was not very sincerely nttached to his son-in-Iavr; 
Napoleon had given his infant son the title of king of Rome, a very 
plain intimation of his design to retain his hold on Italy. The interests 
of hu subjects, many of whom were almost ruined by the suspeniion 
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the with Qmi Briisiii, c<^peUed Aknui^r to teek for tome 
rthoatioii of tbo reitrictif^ lyitem etfaUidiftd ty tl» B^rliii decrwt; 
Lot Napoleon would not obimdon Uis fivroarite p^icy, and tke di#cu$* 
Bions between the courts of 8t. Petershurgh and Pans began to ammc 
an angry and eren hostile tone. Both parties, howeTcr, professed an 
anxious desire for pence, and Napoleon even nude orerturei to the 
British goremment, but as he refused to restore Spain to its legitiinate 
sovereign, or to withdraw his troops from Prussia, negotiotious were 
fruitiess, and both sides prepared for war. 

Alexander entered into aliinncc w ith Sweden and England : Napo- 
leon arrayed under his banners the military strengtJi of western and 
southern Europe. But the selfishness of the Eiench emperor in llie 
very outset deprived him of the hej»t stTunty for success* to secure iho 
aid of Austria, he rcfuR‘d to restore the indcj^cndcnce of Poland, and 
thus lost the hearts of a brave and enthusiastic rjvcc of waniors, wlio 
would have powerfully aided his advance, or effeclually co\ ered his 
retreat. Trusting to the >ast number of his \ictoriou8 legions, Napoleon 
crossed tlio Nienicn, routed a diMsion of Coswwks at Kowno, and 
directed lus mai<'h to the capital of lalhuania. The Uushiaiis retiied 
before the Fiemh (ieliherate]\ , wasting the country as they k treated. 
St'Vcral shar]i battles were fought without any irnportuiit result . hut 
il»e iiopes of the Hu^^ians weie Ttii^ed by the conclusion of a treaty 
with tiicTuiks, w bicli enabled them to <liitct all ibeir (on rgi<*M tu re]>t 1 
tlic invaders Napoleon with bis mam bi»<ly (liieeled bis mareli 
towards Moscow, ^vbilc ,a bug'' diMsicai of bis iorees menata d the roa<l 
to Ft. Ih'tcrsbuigb. The Jtiissiaiis lepelljol fln‘ latlei, I'Ul the mam 
force of tlie ii!\adeis adv.tiK rd to .Sm<ileiisko, wim b w as justly i ettaab tl 
as tiie bulwaik ot Moscow. A d^ adfiil badle was fought uadu ibe 
walls of Sninlennko, it fnmlnatcd m i.nourof the I'lemb, Imt they 
purebased tlu ir \ielore very deurlj, and ibf Kiissians inado aii (.udetiy 
retreat. 

KutusofT now assumed the command the liussi.ms, and res<d\* I 
to Inaard nnotln-r battle f >i the piolcction nf , In h\e(l upon 

a pobition near the Milage of BoumIiiio, and (here firinlv awaited ib ’ 
enemy Tlie battle was furious and 'i.mguinary, nearly s' vmity (boiM 
sand of the comhatants fell without gi'ing to either side a <leeis!\e 
victory. Tlic Kussiiins indeed inanitaim d thi ii ground ; hut the 
French having been joined by new leinfnre* nients, KutusofF was toreed 
to retreat and abandon 31 ohcow to its fate. I'his ancient capital of the 
exars is revered bv tbc Russians, as Jerusalem was by the Jews, they 
give it the fond name of iMothi r .Moscow, and regard it as tbc sanc- 
tuary oftlieir nation. But when the invaders approached, the citizens 
resolved hot only to alandon their Iseloved metropolis, but lo coiiiign 
it to the flames. Napoleon entered Moscow, and took up his residence 
ill the Kremlin, the ancient palace of the crars; but while be was 
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holding a council, fires broke out in various ports of the citj, and 
though many of the incendiaries were shot, it was found impossible to 
check the conflagration. 

When the greater part of the city was destroyed, its stores con- 
sumed, and all supplies cut off, Napoleon found himself in a very 
embarrassing position. With great reluctance he gave orders for a 
retreat, and the French oheyed with so much precipitation, that they 
were unable to complete the demolition of Moscow. Before the fugi- 
tives had proceeded far on their route, they began to experience the 
horrors of a Ruswian inter; thous<ands became the victims of cold and 
hunger, while their pursuers, taking courage from their calamities, 
harassed them severely at every step. It had been Napoleon's inten- 
tion to make a stand at Smoleiisko, but the magnitude of Ins losses, 
the disorganized state of his army, and the increasing want of provisions, 
rendered such a course impossible. Once more the Fiench had to 
undertake a perilous march, amid tlic rigours of the severest winter 
ever known, pursued by enraged enemies, deprived of food, of clothing, 
and of slielter. Language fails to deseribe the horrors of such a retreat; 
every hour added to tlie miseries of the sufferers , they lost the disci- 
(dine of soldiers, and almost the semhlanec of men. The passage of 
the Borodino was one of the most leinhc scenes recorded in history; 
in their eagenicss to place the riviT hetneen themselves and their 
pursuers, the French rushed in a disorderly cro^^d over tlie bridges, 
under u lieavy fire of aitillcry from (he Jieights behind them. Eight 
thousand uere killed or diouned in this calamitous passage, and long 
before all had crossed over, Napoleon ordered the luidges to be set on 
fire, abandoning twehe thousand of his followers to the mercy of the 
irritated Russians. Napoleon at length resolved to provide for his 
personal security, and tied to Fans, where indeed some revolutionary 
attempts rendered his presence necessury; tlie miserable remnant of 
bis once mighty host found a precarious shelter in Poland. 

In the moan time Great Britain was engaged in active hostilities 
with the United States. The Americans tvi ice invaded Canada, but 
were defeated, they were more successful at sea, wliere the superiority 
of their frigates in size and weight of metal to the Britisli vessels oi 
the Slime denomination, secured their victory in some engagementa 
between single bhips. But this war attracted comparatively but little 
attention: every mind was too deeply occupied with the great struggle 
on the Continent of Europe. 

The domestic affairs of England, though of importance, did not 
divert attention from the contest with Napoleon. An unfortunate 
publicity WAS given to the discords between the prince regent and hit 
consort; a bill for emancipating the Catholics was rejected, after 
having passed several stages, in the Houoe of Oommons, and the 
charter of the East India Company was renewed for twosity yoan. 
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J^OtwitbfUnding hi« recent rererses, Napoleon found that he edH 
yomentd the confidence of the French nation, a large conecription win 
)rdered to supply the Iomcs of the late campaign ; and the emperor, 
mring provid^ for the internal Bcnirity of his dominionR, hasted 
o the north of Europe, where he had to encounter the hostility of a 
lew enemy. 

It was with great reluctance that the Jting of Prussia scut an army 
.0 serve undev Napoleon, and the officers and soldiers of the contingent 
iTcre far from being anxious for the auccess of the cause tn which they 
verc engaged. During the retreat one Prussian corps separated itself 
rum the division to which it was attached, and concluded a convention 
^f neutrality ; us the Russian^ advanced, tlie Prussian monarch took 
'ourage to assert his indejiendence, juid he entered into alliance with 
\lexander. ]tut notwithstanding his reeeiit losers, Na|>'>leon hud 
issemblcd an army nuinerieallv superior to those of his adversaries; 
II three thinguinury hattles the Fiernh gained the advantage, hut they 
were unalile to obtain a decjdf‘(l victory; and Napoleon, alarmed by 
the magnituclo of his losse s, ,iiid the (dtsrmaev o{ his ejieinie’i, consented 
to an arniistite. Duiing rhe truce the British gov4rninent encouia ged 
the allies iiy largo subsidies, an<i the aid of Sweden was pwreliased not 
only Iiy money, hut by a pr(»uuse to aid that })Ower in the iiCfpiisition 
of Norway. But wliat was of far gi eater nnpoitance, tlx* einj»eror of 
Austria was induce d to abandon th«‘ cause of his *'on-in-Iaw, and Uiko 
an active part in the confederation for restraining the power of France. 

Napoleon, establishing his headxjuarters at Dn sdcii, coniinenccd 
a senes of rigorous ojieiations against his several toes. Thes were at 
first 8ue<essful, but the tide offoiiune tiirnMl, seviTal of his divisions 
were defeated, the Bavarians j uiied the allies, lUid at hiigtii the baffled 
emperor retired to lanpsic. riuh r the walls of this anen nt city the 
battle was founght wlucb decided the fate of Europe (Drt IH). While 
the result of the engagement was yet und<*cith d, tlx* S.ixon troopg in 
the French service deserted in a body to the allies, and the position 
thus abandoned was immediately occupied ]>y tlx- SwcdiKh forces. 
Napoleon's soldiers, driven from tluur lines m every direction, were 
compelled to seek shelter in Leipsic, but, as the city was inciipalde of 
defence, a further retreat became necessary. The Fremb emperor 
gave the requisite orders, but did not wait to sec them exef uted . the 
eracuation of the city was not completed when the nllx’s forced on 
entrance; the French, entangled in the streets, sufforcHl very ft<‘verely, 
and many were drowned os they crowded over the narrow bridge, 
which was their only path of safety. The bridge was blown up before 
the whole of the fugitiTcs could pass, and ^is obstruction of the 
retreat swelled the number of the slain and the captives. 

The battle of l^eipsic liberated Glermany; Nnpoleon fled to Fronoe, 
his feUowets were severely harassed in their retreat, especially os the 
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BaTariacs made a rigorous effort to intercept them at Hanau; their 
ittfferings were very great, and multitudes were made prisoners hy the 
allied armies, as they advanced to the Rhine. Bemadotte was natu- 
rally reluctant to join in the meditated invasion of France, hut he 
undertook the task of expelling the enemy from the circle of Lower 
Saxony. At bis approach, the Hanoverians eagerly ceased the oppor- 
tunity of delivering themselves from a foreign yoke, and returning once 
more under the paternal government of the Guelphs. The flame of 
independence spread to Holland, and kindled even the cold bosoms of 
the Dutch. Insurrections broke out in the principal towns, the here- 
ditary claims of the house of Orange were rapturously acknowledged, 
and when the stadtholder ariived fioin England, he found the Hol- 
landers eager, not only to acknowledge his former power, but to extend 
it by conferring on him the title of royalty. 

While the allies were thus triumphant in Germany, Wellington 
was now gloriously occupied in the liberation of Spain. Early in the 
spring, he concentrated his forces near Ciudad I{odrigo, and by a series 
of able movements, compelled the French not only to abandon their 
positions on tlie Douro, but to retire beyond the Ebro. Marshal 
Jourdan,w]jo exorcised the real autliorltv, for Joseph w jis king only in 
name, resolved to make one vigorous effort for the maintenance of the 
Frencli power, and chose a strong position near A'ittoria as the tlieatre 
of a decisive engagement. The allied army advanced with an eager- 
ness that onsuied success; the heights that jwotected the hostile lines 
were succor's! vely stormed, and at length the Irieiich were forced to 
retreat in such disorder, tiiat they ahandoned tlieir artillery, baggage, 
and military chest. In tin' cast of Spam the allies w'Cic less successful; 
Sir Joiin Murray, on the approacli of M.UBhal Sudict, ahandoned the 
siege of Tarragona with unnecessary precipitation , but the arrival of 
Ivord Williiim llentmck prcvt'iited the enemy from profiting hy this 
partial sucjtss. 

When (he news of the battle of Vittoria reached Nap(»lcon, he sent 
Marshal Soiilt from Germany to tike the command of tlie army in 
Spain, where Pampeluna mid St. Sidmstian liad been invested by 
Wellington, now raised to the dignity of marquis. Soult’s operations 
were vigorous, but unsuccessful; his forces were unable to make any 
impression on the British lines, and so severe was their repulse, that 
they fled to their own frontiers. St. Sidiustian was soon after taken by 
storm, but not without a very severe loss to the conquerors, and the 
British now prepared to invade Fnincc. 

The allies crossed the Bidassoo, and advanced slowly but steadily 
towards Bayonne: Soult showed great courage and talent io hit 
arrangements, but his efforts were foiled by the superior valour of the 
British soldier#, and two regiments of Dutch and Germans quitting 
his lines, went over to the camp of the allies, Spain was now free, 
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Kit the eflorit of tlie enlightened portion of the cortcs to lecnre iti 
Kture happinesj^ by the eetablithnent of a constitutional gorcmmcnt^ 
prere frost rated by the interested opposition of the clergy, and the 
l^orant bigotry of the people. 

The war between Great Britain and the United States continued 
to be maintained withj the obstinacy tlmt characterises the quarnOs 
between ^foos who once were friends,” but it was not prodaotirc of 
any important erent. Tlie Americans were unsqccessful in their 
repeated inrusions of Canada, but they established their nafal supe- 
riority on the lakes, while the honour of the British flag was uohiy 
inaintnined in the engagement between the frigates Chesapeak and 
(Shannon. 

The memorable year 1814 opened with the invasion of France; 
the Russian, Prussian, and Austrian armies furred an entrance through 
the eastern frontiers, while WiIHngion was making an alarming pro- 
gress on the wesreni side. Never, in the hours ot hisgn ateat success, 
did Napoleon display more promptituih' and ahiliiy , hut lie had beaten 
his eneruifs into tin* art of eonqueruig, and even jiartial success was 
injurious, because it inspired hoprs whuh prevented him from embra- 
cing the profftTcd opportunities ol legotiation. St'vcnd furious but 
indecisive battles were fought, the allied arnncij had moved at too great 
a distance from each other, and it was not until they hud suflercfl 
severely for their error, that they le.irm d the neccssiu of a combined 
plan of operations. But in olberqu.ut^ rsllu' '•uccess of the allies was 
mote decided, Bernadottc coniplel<'<l the lihcratatn of the ninth of 
GeiTuany, and not only intiinulatcd the Daiiihli couit into an abandon* 
ment of the French alliance, hut erifoicrd coiiheiit to ih'- fran«(rer of 
Nonvny ; thence lie inarched to the Netherlands, whiTc llo' allicH had 
made considerable ]uogrc&s, though ficncral (jiahain had been haflled, 
with imirh loss, in an attemj>t to sui[>ns<‘ iJergcn-op-Zoom. 

But Napoleon was much nuuo alarno'd hv tlu- pr(^grcr.s of 
ton in the soutii-west of France. The Kngbrii general having driven 
the French from ihur posts, rin(.sed th** Adour, and luvestiMl thecitadel 
of Bayonne. As lie advanced, the old parlni.ms of the Bouiboiu began 
to revive, the exiled fanilh was proclaimed, and the white flag hoisted 
at Bordeaux. More morfifving wa^ the defection of Murat; eagir to 
secure his crown, the king of Naples entered into a secret treaty with 
Austria, and lent his aid in the expulsion of the Fiencii from Italy. 

But in the mean time the f.Ue of France w’a.s decided , Napoleon 
mored Jiis main army eastwards, hoping to intimidate the allies into 
a retreat, Ijy tlireatening their communications. Blucher and Prince 
Scliwnrtxenl>erg immediately decided on marching to Paris, and having 
defeated the force* of Marmont and Morlier, who guarded the road, 
Roon came in light of that metropolii. The outworks tliat di fendid 
Paria were stormed, and the iotuaidated citiiens hastened to secure 
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Sisk pertoni «ad property by a capitriafioa. The alEed mrsHag^ 
JMerie and Alex^er, made a triumphant entry into the riiy, 
(March 31), and were hailed as liberators by the hcWe populace. 

When Napoleon heard that the Austrians had effected a junction 
with the Prussians, he hasted back to defend hig capital, but before 
be reached Fontainebleau the capitulation had been signed, and a pro- 
Tuional government installed, without any regard to his authority. 
On the 2nd of April he was formally depoi^ ; and on the 6th of the 
same month, Louis XVIII. was invited to ascend the throne of his 
ancestors. A constitutional charter was framed for the protection of 
the French people, and Napoleon was promised the sovereignty of 
the island of Elba, and a pension. Before intelligence of these events 
was received in the south, a sanguinary battle had been fought between 
the armies of Soult and Wellington at Toulouse, which ended in the 
complete discomfiture of the former; but the British general sincerely 
lamented a triumph which had been purchased by a useless expenditure 
of human life. 

On the 3rd of May, Louis XVJIL retunied from his tedious exile, 
and landed at Calais. The preliminaries of a general peace were signed 
at Pans; and it was arranged that the details and the adjustment of 
the claims of the different Euiopean princes should be referred to a 
future convocation at Vienna. 


Section Y.—Jlistorj/ of Europe from the d-etkronement of Napoleon 
to the conclusion of the Treat n of Yunna, 

Before his final overthrow, Napoleon liberated the captive Ferdinand, 
well aware that Spain '\\ould have little reason to rejoice in the 
restoration of such a sovereign. No sooner had he obtained his free- 
dom than he annulled all the proceedings of the cortes, re-established 
the old despotism with all its abuse'j, and even revived the horrors of 
the inquisition. Several of those who had most strenuously resisted 
the French were punished by imprisonment or exile, their 

attachment to conlfcgutional freedom being deemed to outweigh their 
former Bcrvices. The allies could not be blamed for the perfidy and 
tyranny of Ferdinand, but they incurred just censure by aiding in the 
forcible annexation of Norway to Sweden, against the earnest remon- 
strances of the inhabitants, and they displayed little policy in uniting 
Belgium to Holland, for the countries were opposed to each other in 
their religious creeds and commercial interests. 

The American war was protracted more in a spirit of revenge than 
sound policy ; a sanguinary but indecisive struggle took place in 
Canada ; an English armament captured Washington, the capital of 
the United States, and destroyed the public building ; but similar 



ESCAPE OF MAPOLIOH FMH ELBA. ^ 

MtMks «ii Baltimore and New Orleant wm repnlsed with great lorn. 
i^^Beaee wai at iesgth concladed at Qbeat, and we may oonfideatlj hope 
that hoatiiitiei will nerer again be renewed between two nations so 
eloeelj united by the ties of language, religion, and blood. Before 
this war was terminated, the Emperor Alexander, and Frederic, king 
of Proisia, accompanied by their roost distinguished marahala and 
statesmen, personally visited England, and were received with great 
^thusiasm. But the convulsion produced in the commercial world 
by the sudden transition from war to peace, was necessarily followed 
by numerous bankruptcies niid great distress, which threw a shade of 
gloom over the general joy. 

The conduct of Louis XVIII. immediately after hia accession lo 
the throne, was calculated to uin popularity; but tlie establishment 
of a censorship over the press, his anxi<‘ty to restore the powt-r and 
influence of the clerg}', and to remunerate the lo\al emigrants who 
had shared the calamities of Ins exile, g.iM* gimoral oH'ence, and levived 
the courage of the friends of Na]»oleon. A s<*cret conApiracy was 
formed for restoring the emperor, and he, dreading that the allied 
powers, whose pleiiipotoiitn^ries were assembhal at Vienna, \^ould 
remove him from Elba to a place of gn'ater security, resolved to make 
a bold effort for the recovery of his throne. Accompanied only by 
IKK) 'men, be landed at bVejus (M.ucli I, KIEV, and advanced into 
the interior of the country. At first be re< tdved little encour:igement; 
but being joined by the garrison of fjrein»ble, and 8U]*portcd b} secret 
promises of aid from othiT dnisions of the armv, In* proceeded to 
Lyons, ^^herc lie held his court. LjuIs m.ule a spirited appeal to the 
loyalty of the Freiudi nation, hut Maishal Xi y having set the example 
of defection, all the soldiery declared in favour of the emperor; and 
Louis, compelled to abandon Ins kiiigdnm, sought safety in (ihent. 

Though the allied powers liad shown a great want of vigilance 
and caution in not preventing, ns they easily might have done, the 
escape of Napoleon, they were not for a moment undetermined in 
reaching on the course of action rendered necessary by that event. 
A proclamation was issued by the congress of Vienna, denouncing him 
as the common enemy of Imrope, and excluding him from the pale of 
civil and social relations. A treaty wai concluded, hy wliieh each of 
the four powers, Ilussia, Prussia, Austria, and England, engnged to 
maintain an army of 150,0(K) men until they had rendered Napoleon 
ijicapable of disturbing the tranquillity of Europe ; and the Prussians 
and the JBnglish at once began to assemble their forces on the northern 
frontiers of France. 

Napoleon, disappointed in his hope of procuring the acquiescence 
of the allied powers in his usurpation, prepared boldly to meet the 
danger by which he was menaced, lie gratified the vanity of the 
Parisiaiia by the splendid ceremonial of proclaiming a new constitu- 
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•m the Prussians, irho were^ren from their advanced posts. Slater 
immediately concentrated Ms forces at Lignj; prhiie tke doic of Wd- 
Kngton, with the British and subsidiary tfnpps, occupled-fiu^ttlt^el 
«odtfon at Qaatre Bras. ^Tlie main body of the FVench 
i^ssian lines, and, after a sanguinary battle, compelled 
abandon Ligny (June 16); but his retreat waaf effected in 
and in a very few hours liis troops were ready to renew the In 

the mean time the British had defeated the enemy at Qua^C 
but the retreat of the Prussians rendered a coiTespont^g-nMitSttaCnt 
necessary on their part; and Wellington led his army to the ntefiit'or- 
■'able position of Waterloo. 

Flushed by his recent victory over the Prussians, Napoleon, on the 
morning of the 18th of June, appeared in front of the English position, 
-tnd commenced an attack, in full assurance of success. His first effort 
was directed against Ilougoumont, a post wludi protected the English 
right; but after a murderous conflict, the Fionch w^re baffled, ana the 
place maintained. The emperor’s next effort was to turn the left wfing 
so as to intercept the communication with tlie Prussians, biff this still 
more signally failed; ^ir Thomas Picton’s division, though with the 
loss of their brave coniinandiT, repulsed the French iiifimtry, w'hile the 
Sc'Otch Greys, aided by a corps of dragoons, routed (he French cavalry, 
partieulnrly the cuirassiers, who fondly deemed themselves invincible. 

A third great effort wus made agamst the centre, and at first some 
advantages w^ere gained. The French seized the faim of La Ilaye 
JSainte, which covered the position, and poured masses of cavalry and 
infantry on the British lines. But Wellington, forming hi| troops in 
hollow aquaies, maintained a steady resistance, and the efforts of the 
baffled nssjulants gradually relaxed. At this moment the prussihu 
troops began to appear on the right flank of the French, and to take a 
share in the engagement. Napoleon now mustered his guar^Tor t«e 
decisive effort, but did not, as was expiK-ted, place himself nt thefr 
bead. The imperial guard advanced under a perfect storm of artillery 
ond musketry from tlie British lines, which had been gradually 
ndvanced after the defeat of the former attacks. They attempted to 
deploy, under this formidable fire, but their lines were shaken^ and 
they began to fall into confusion. Wellington seized the decitfive 
moment to charge; the effect was instantaneous, not a single French 
soldier remained to cross a bayontt; and as the British pressed forward, 
the retreat was soon a perfect rout As the English were too tench 
fatigued to pursue the fugitis^ thftt devolved upoit'&e Pmssians, 
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of Ul ton^ bnt wbUe bit rttignatiou watjrecoiTed, tbe ackaowledgmenl 
of^b^xd^oa II. ivas eraded. He lipgcM so long in tbe bopa^f tos(i< 
filTO^]^ change, that his opportunities of escape were cut off, and hi 
1V|M Aeoitd to te^ reAige on boiud a British ina]iH>f*wac. After fomf 
reflpecting hit destination, it was revolted that be should hi 
for IMe, in the island of St Helena; and to this rocb, ii 
fte Atlantic Ocean, he was sent, with a small train of attoudmita 
^ Murat's fate was still more calamitous ; no sooner had lie heard ol 
Nap<l#n s ,kpding in France, than he renounced his alJiancc witii 
Austna, aiidFcncleuvoured to unite all the Italians in u h ague against 
' that power. His efioris completely failed; his forces were routed ai 
jPerraro, the cowardly Neapolitans could not he induced to make unj 
affectiYe resistance, and finally, he fled, disguised, fioin his kingdom 
Hia restlesa aniLition induced him, with only thirty fullowt u, lo mabt 
antfrort to recover liib dominions; he laudtd on the (alahnan coast 
bnt,be >vas made a prisoner, and fihot hy sentence of a court-martial, 
After the victory at 'Waterloo, the Prussians uiul tl»e Britisl 
adranced towards Paris, without encountering nnv seiiouj; opposition 
The two legislative chambers wcie reluctant to rcstoic the king, n 
luaBt unconditionally, hut tiieir appeal to the nation was disregmded 
and, on the nearer approach of tlie allies, a convention wHi ■concluded 
by which Louis was lestored, A few of Napoleon's nu^st strenuous 
supporters were excluded fioni the act of amnesty, N('v and 1-abedo- 
yerc were shot, but liavalcttc escaped ]>y the aid of his wiie and iiomc 
British officers. 

The ^ture peace of Europe now depended on tin* Congress oi 
Tienna, hut the decrees of this body were guided more I>y the con- 
^ tcnience of sovereigns tliaii the wislics of nations. Llie ancient 
repuhlica of Venice and Genoa were abolished, the territories of the 
forsa^^yWere given to Austria, while the latter was assigned to the 
Iqnig ttfoardinia ; Poland was annexed to the territories of Kuiism, and 
111* Prussian dominions enlarged at tlie expense of Saxony. When 
^tbese arrangements were completed, the sovereigns of Austria, Kussia, 
. and Prussia, tyalered into a solemu compact called the Holy Alliance; 
the professed object of the treaty was to preserve the peace of Europe, 
on the principles which God, in las revelation, has pointed out as the 
SOttroe of tranquillity and prosperity. But the contracting parties 
mderstSKid hy these principles the maintenance of despotic pwer, and 
made tbeir engagement a pretext for resisting the effiorts made subse- 
^eirtlyf by MWftl nations, io ostabliih constitutionai freedom. 

X 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HISTORY OF THE PEACE. 


Section I . — State of Europe at the dote of the War* 

When the sanguinary and expensive wars arising out of the French 
revolution terminated, tlie different nations of Europe that shared in 
the contest were so enfeebled and harassed, that they sank at once 
into inactive repose. But the transition from war to peace made such 
a complete change in all commercial transactions, that credit was 
shaken, trade injured, manufactures checked, and thousands suddenly 
deprived of employment. These evils were more sensibly felt in 
England than in any other country; for while the tide of war swept 
over every other European state, England, protected by her insular 
situation, enjoyed internal tranquillity, and was enabled to sell with 
profit not only her manufactures, but bor agricultural produce, to lest 
favoured countries. Peace permitted the people of the Continent to 
supply themselves with many of the articles wliich they had previoofly 
been forced to import; and the jealousy with whicli the continental 
sovereigns began to regard tlie commercial prospeiity of England, 
induced them to encourage native manufactures; hence the demand 
for l^ritish goods and produce suddenly slackened, and distress was 
felt l)y every portion of the coraraunity. tSeveral serious riots occurred 
in the agricultural districts; but still moie alarming symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction were displayed in the metropolis, where meetings were 
held under pretence of procuring a reform in tiic constitution, but 
which threatened to cad in revolution, Se\eral strong restrictive 
statutes weie passed by parliament, and energetic, if not severe, 
measures adopted by the government ; it was not, however, until the 
commercial crisis had passed over, and the embarrassments of transition 
disappeared, that the public tranqiullit) was restored. 

Tlioic were not, howevei, wanting more cheering occurrences which 
relieved the gloom; the piratical states of Algiers were humb^; 
Lord Exmontb, witli a united squadron of English and Dutch, attacked 
the city of Algleis, destroyed its fortifications, and compelled the Dey 
to abolish Cliiistian slavery (a,d. 1H16). Great joy was also diffused 
by the marrliige of tlie Princess Charlotte, the pride and the hopC of 
England, to Prince J^eopold of Saxe Coburg. Bat the expectation* of 
the nation were fatally disappointed ; the princess died on the 6th 
November, 1817, after having been delivered of a dead child. The 
national sorrow was general aud profound, and there uever vm an 
o:casion in which the British nation showed greater regret far tk* loss 
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of an individual. But tbij was onlj the beginning of a series of deaths 
in the royal family ; Queeti ChtHotle died during the ensuing year, 
she was soon followed to the grave by the duke of Kent, and hnally, 
the aged monarch George III., without having enjoyed one lucid 
interval during his long illness, sank quietly into the tomh. 

France, much to the surprise of the neighbouring states, enjoyed 
the hiessiftgi of tranquillity under the mikl and conciliatory goremment 
of Louis XVIII. The revolution, and its consequent wars, had given 
the chief property of the country, and consequently the elements of 
political power, to the middle classes of society; their interests could 
only 1)0 Beeured by the preservation of pace, and they became xoalous 
royalists, because they regarded the monarchy as the surest pledge for 
the main tai nance of public order. Some of them enrried their leal to 
such extravagant lengths that they provoked resistance, and the king 
WES forced to interfere, to prevent tlio ill consequences that were likely 
to result from the indiscretion of those who claimed to be his Lett 
friends. 

The united kingdom of the Netherlands, though apparently tran- 
quil, wus secretly shaken by tlie national antipathy between the 
Belgians and tlie Butch, (iratitude induced the soNcreign to accede to 
the Holy Alliance, a cirouni'^taiice which gave great offence to many 
of his suhjert^J, especially in Flander*', where a repuhlieau S}»irit, 
fostered hv municipal institutions, had prevailed from the time of the 
Middle Ages, 

Great disappointment was felt in Germany, hy the delay or refusal 
of the constitutions, which the several states had hecn taught to (‘xpect 
during tlie war of indepondetioe. But the j)rinci|>al sovereigns, ettpi^ . 
daily tlie emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia, alarnn-d hy the 
romemhrance of the calamities that politieal innovations liad produced 
in France, steadily opiKitied ( vorv cliaiigr in flu' furnis <>f goveimuent, 
hut, at tlic same time, Zf ahmsl v lahoured to secure to their suhjectf 
the henefit of a just and enlightened admiiiistrall<in, 

Spain was fur more uutoitunate; tlie mihceile la rdinand was the 
tool of the courtiers and the prlcHts; at tln-ir instigation he reviwd the 
ancient principles of despotism and bigotry, punishing with remorHcless 
seventy every expression of hl>oral sentiments in politics or leligloii. 
'I1ie arbitrary conduct of the court was not the only cause of the misery 
that preAiiiled in the Peninsula; the Soutli Ameiiean co]oni<*s, uhoh 
Lad long been regarded ns the thief and almost the only source of ihe 
small share of commercial prosperity which the Spaniards retained, 
openly revolted, and raised the standard of independi nce. F. idinaiid 
made some faint eftorts to subdue the insurgents, hut lie nas badly 
supported hy his subjects, and the troops ho had assembled refused lo 
enshark. Finally, the liberals having gained over a great f)^ rtion of 
the army, coropsiletl the king to establish a democratic constitution, 

X 2 
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by wbi<^h the royal power was almost annihilated (a.d* 1820). 'Similar 
fftyolution* took place in Portugal, Naples, and Piedmont; aksm 
9^ed the minds of the European sovereigns, and they secretly cpm- 
lined to check popular movements. But experience soon proved that 
those who had framed tlie Spanish constitution were ignorant of the 
wants and wishes of tlie Spanish people. Louis XYIIL, alarmed for 
the safety of France by the revolutionary movements in Spain, sent an 
army, under the command of the duke of Angouleine, to restore the 
loyal Qutlioiity; the invadeis encountered no effective opposition; the 
OOrtes fled hefoic them to Cadiz, and when the Fiench approached that 
city, they permitted the king to resume his former despotic authority 
(a.u. J823j. The levolutions of Naples and Piedmont ended similarly; 
the liberals laid down their arms on tlie approach of the Austrian 
armies, and tlie new constitution Avas abolished. 

The accession of diaries John Beinadotte to the crown of Sweden, 
made no cliangc in tlie politics of the northern nations; his right of 
inheritance had been solemnly recognized by the allied sovereigns, at 
the Congress of Vienna, and his conduct as crown-prince liad taught 
the Swedes to respect ami love the monarch they had chosen. Even 
the NorsAcgians became reconciled to then fate, and learned to console 
tliemselves for tlie loss of national independence by the blessings that 
result from paternal government. 

No sooner A\ as peace re.stoi<*d beta eon Gicat Britain and the TTnited 
States, than tlie old fei hogbol friendsliip and kindled revived between 
the two countries, and the iieiding statesmen, in lioth, showed eni 
eaniest desire to have forinei animosities buiied in oblivion. But far 
different Avere the feelings hetnecii Sjiain and her revolted coloiiiea; 
the tSoutli American states vigoicmsly maintained their stiuggle for 
independence, and finally succeeded, 'fhe English government delayed 
acknowledging these republics until the duke of Angouleme had crossed 
the Pyrenees, Avlicn consuls were sent out to the chief states, and com- 
mercial treaties formed amIIi their go\erninents. 

From this rapid sketcli, it vmII he seen that tliroughout the greater 
part of the civilized A'lorld there AAas a struggle between the principlea 
of monarchy and democracy, and tliat even England, though it had 
long enjoyed the blessings ot a free constitution, \Aafi not Avholiy exempt 
from the agitation. 


Suction II. — History of Europe duriup the reipn of George IV. 

0£OBO£ IV. bad so long av hided the supreme executive power in 
England, under the title of regent, that no jiolitical change was made 
or expected when he aisumed the royal dignity, A month had not 
elapft^ after bi4 accession, when a plot was diico vexed for the murdir 
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of ill ha aajctty’s ministcTs^ nnd thn« ftunlitaliDji; a moltition, which 
hod been pl^n^ bj a few obscure enthatiastoi The conspitatore nwd 
to aMCTnbJe in Cato street, an obscure pTaee near the EdgAfare road ; 
they were nrrrtted in their rendezrous, just as they were preparing to 
execute tbeir project, all their plans baring been betrayed to govern- 
ment by a spy who had pretended to join in the conspinicy. Such 
were the insanity and misery of these wretclied men, who proposed to 
subvert a powerful government, that when they were searched, not 
even a shilling was found among the whole party. The government 
pitying their delusion, punished only the ringleaders, and this clemency 
had a beneficial effect in calming political agitation. 

Preparations were now made lor the king's coronation, when they 
were suspended by an event winch excited mor<‘ public interest, and 
stimulated more angry pa'^sious than anv ether wdiich had mrurred for 
scvenil years. This A^as the icturn of Qin-m (\iroline to Knglaiid, 
and her bulisequent tri.d hefm.* the Hons** ot Lords. I Icr m.arriage 
had been unfortaimlo almost from the eomnimrrnn nt . slu' was early 
separated from her hus!).in(I , after tiie lajj^e of sown' years, Imt eomluct 
was made the suh)ect ot (*rtn lal in(piir\ ; at the e<ennienet ment of the 
regency she was excluded fiom cfuirt, and these indigTiities induced 
her to quit Lngland. ^he \isiteil tlie most eejehiated s])ot8 along the 
coast of the Me<liteiTaiu an, and (hen s^h-rted a ]>ermanent resuleiico 
ill that part ot Italy sulqia-t to the Ausiniui goi fTTunent. Iteporfs 
injuiious to hei eharaeter weie eireulated, e<anini^sint)ers >vere sent to 
Mdan to invr.stigate them, and the ministeis, in consequence of the 
evideiirt' thus (.ollecb-d, ex( luded )>er name 1i<mi tlie liturgy, on the 
king’s accession. Itntaled .a '^u( Ii an insult, sin* nMjIved to leturn to 
England, though a pension ot tifh thousand pounds annually was 
offered to piireliase Ikt suhInl^''loIl, and tliomjh slu' was informed 
that her landing would lu‘ the signal ioi the eomnienceinent of a 
prosecution. 

No sooner had the queen landed, than me‘<sngett were sent to both 
bouses of parliament, rerornmending that ber eondm t sbould lie invea- 
tignted. “A Bill of Pams and Penaitu's” was introduced, to deprive 
her of royal rights and dignities, and a trial commenced which InstiA 
forty-fivu days, when the bill was read a second time by a niajonty of 
fortV'five, On the third reading, bow ever, tlie ininislers could only 
command a majority of nine, and the bill was abandoned. During 
these proceedings, tlie agitation of the public mind knew no bounds; 
addresses to the queen poured m from all sidcu, and Avlicn the bill was 
abandoned, her friends celebrated ber escape as an acquittal. The 
remainder of her melancholy history may be briefly told: l»er popu- 
larity sank as rapidly as it had risen; she was refused a share in tha 
ceremonial of the coronation; he? appeals to the nation were disre- 
garded ; and the ftenie of disappointment and degradation produced a 
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msAti iff a disgraceftti riot: the det«nnined thai^ier limaAns 
«htMdd pa« through the city uf Londou, and IriumpLed oter tht t*oop« 
that tried to carry the hearse by a different route. ' ‘ ? 

f Soon after his coronation the king risited Ireland, Scotknd, and 
HmiOTer,' he was everywhere received with the greatest enthuBiaim, 
hnt the permanent results expected from these visits were not wialis:ed. 
la Ireland, party-spirit blazed more furiously than ever, and the 
depreciation of agricultural produce rendering it difficult for tenants 
to pay their rents, led to a series of agrarian outrages which could 
only be checked by severe coercive laws. The distress of the lower 
classes, which indeed almost exceeded credibility, was relieved by a 
general and generous subscription in England, which arrested the 
progress of a pestilential disease produced by famine and distress. 

England suffered severely fioni the financial difficulties produced 
by the inimense expenditure of the late war. AVliile statesmen were 
engaged in devising means to alleviate the pressuie of taxation, 
Napoleon Buoiiapaite, the cause of so many calamities, died almost 
unnoticed in liis place of exile at St. Helena. Duiing the king's visit 
to Scotland, Lord Londonderry, ’\^h(> had so long directed the foreign 
affairs of England, committed sunade; ins place was supplied by 
Mr. Canning, who was supposed to be favoura))le to uliat was called a 
more libeial lino of policy than that of his pri'decessor. 

Tlic distracted condition of Spain at tliis ]>enod engaged the 
attention of Euroj>c. Fenlinand liad been compelled to giant bis 
subjects a free and almost a republican constitution, hut the ministeis 
fon'ed upon him by tlu^ cortes, shewed little wisdom oi inoderalion, 
and tlie pioceedings of the cortes tlicmselves witc unwortliv the dig- 
n ty ot a deliberative assemblv. In consequence of these cirors, u 
laige party was formed in the Pemnsula to restore' absolute monarchy; 
several bodies of insurgents vere r.iiscd hv the monks and friars, who 
feared tliat the estates of the monasteries and the church would be 
confiscated; they called themselves the ‘‘Army of tlie Faith," and 
were realouBly supported by the lower ranks of the populace. Under 
these circumstances, a congress of the European powers was held at 
\ cron a, and a resolution was adopted for subverting tlio Spanish 
constitution and restoring the absolute power of the king. The duke 
of Wellington, on the part of England, refused to sanction this design, 
and the execution of it was entrusted to the king of France, who 
naturally anxious to check the progress of revolutionary principles, 
before his own throne was endangered by the contagion. 

Early in the year 1823, the due d’Angoulerae entered Spain at 
the head of a powerful army; the constitulionaliits made but a Aaebi4 
revUtaiioe, and the king was restored to absolute authority with Kttle 
trouble. Ferdinand made a bad use of his power; he peiieeuted all 
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wboM lit^Eaqp^tied ^ Ubeni pri«d|>lM tviUi tbe mhMtl $emiiy^ mi 
ftiived «B tbe anownt tbwt whtck bad le l^g 4tigf«ced tbe goTtni* 
mmi «f Spftin. Tkftiigli the Eogliib miaiftm Joiintidiied a atnct 
DCTitTality during thi* cotitttt^ they uwertly ccntiirad tiie coiHiuot ^ 
tlM French goTeniment^ and as a oounterpoite^ tbej reccguiaed the 
indepeud^ce of the 8outh Americftn republics, which iiad withdrawn 
themselves from their allegiance to Spain* 

Dining the Spanish war, which excited little interest, the ijmpor 
thief of civilized Europe were engaged in the Greek Itevolution, 
which however was a barbarous and sanguinary struggle that for many 
years seemed to promise no decisive result. The princijml members 
of the Holy Alliance viewed the Greek insurrection with seciet diniike, 
for they regarded it as a rebellion against legitimate authority; but 
the young and enthusiastic s]>irit3 throughout Europe viewed it as a 
just revolt against Tuikish tyranny, and Loped that its success would 
restore tlie classical ages of UiecTo. Among tlie many volunteers 
who went to aid the insurgents was the celebrated poet, l^oid li^ron; 
before, howevei, tliey could profit by his services, he was attacked by 
fever and died prematurely at Aiissolonghi. 

Commercial emharrabsments and pohiiad disjmtes diverted the 
attention of England fioin bneign utbuis; a budd( n rage ftm s|H.'Cula- 
tion seized the people; projects and joint-stock companies weic mul- 
tiplied ^^ithout number, but suddenly the bubbles buist, and a teirible 
reaction ensued. The panic in the mono\-niailvet vtis eijual to the 
overweening confidence nbieli had led to lhc‘'e exIruMigaiit specula- 
tions; but the e\il ^^as ti*insitory, and it bad }K*rljap« Home beneficial 
induence in limiting attention to those blanches of tiade best suited to 
the condition of the country, l\)litical agitation >Nas not so easily 
cured; liie leadois of the Irish ( atholics lurmed an association (o 
procure the repeal of (he rcstuctive laws by which nuiubeis of their 
church were excluded from parliaineiit and oflices of state. This 
body assumed all the forms and some of the functions of a legisluiivc 
assembly, and though an act of pariiuinent was pashcd foi lU sujipres' 
•ion, the statute was eluded by the legal skill of the popular leaders 
in the association. 

Soon after Mr. Canning's accession to power, the attention of all 
Europe was excited by an event which seemed to jaove that England 
had not only deserted the principles of the Holy Alliance, hut was 
about to take her poiitlon at the head of a more liberal political 
system. On tiie death of John VI., king of Tortugul, March 1(1, 
3826, the crown devolved to hi» eldest son, Don Pedio, who reigned, 
with the title of emperor, over the old Portuguese colonies tn Jhazil. 
Coznpeiled to choose between his empire and his kingdom, Pedro 
selected the former; but he sent to Portugal a conslilutioiial cliarter, 
and a formal resignation of the crown in hivour of his daughter 
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Doiisfi Mam. Pcdro^^s brother, Don' Miguel,' tlie qjoA&x dowag^^iid 
the ittost bigoted portion of the clergy, laboured to frustrate thi^ 
airrangement, and their machinations were encouraged by the French 
and Spanish cabinets. Several Portuguese regiments were induced to 
desert across the frontier and proclaim Don Miguel absolute king. As 
the Spanish government notoriously supplied the rebels with military 
stores and arms, the Portuguese minister applied to the British 
government for aid, and a message was sent to both houses of parlia- 
ment, calling on them to aid in maintaining the independence of 
Portugal. Mr. Canning introduced the subject in the House of Com- 
mons, describing tlic situation and policy of Great Britain, placed as 
a mediator between the conflicting opinions that convulsed Europe, 
and such was the effect of his eloquence, that only four persons in a 
full house could be got to oppose the addiess. A British armament 
was sent to the Tagus: its effect was instantaneous tind decisive. The 
French diplomatic agent was recalled, the Spanish cabinet forced to 
desist from its intrigues, and Portugal icstored to temporary tran- 
quinity. 

Death and disease among the great and noble of the land produced 
some importinit cliangcs in the councils of Grctit Biitain. In the 
beginning of the year lfl 27 , the duKe of Voik, nlio liad solemnly 
pledged himself to oppose tlio claims of the Catholics to the utmost, 
sank under disease. lie was sincerely lamented even hy his political 
opponents, lor his conduct in tlic rnanagement of th(‘ army, ever 
since he liad been restored to the offici^ of commander-in-chief, had 
deservedly won for him tlie honouiahle a]ipellation of tlie soldiei’s 
friend." Soon afterwards tlie eail of Liveipool, who l)y his conci- 
liating conduct as picimcr, had held togetijcr the fiiends and the 
opponents of Catliolic emancipation in tlie cabinet, was seized with a 
fit of apoplex\, wliicli terminated his political existence, though hie 
natuial life was protract(*d for several months. Mr. Canning, who 
bad long been a distinguished advocate of the Catholic claim'?, was 
appointed his successor, upon whicli all the memhers of the cabinet, 
apposed to concession, resigned in a body. The fatigues and anxieties 
imposed upon liini, proved too much for the new premier; he sank 
under them, and was succeeded hy Mr. F. Roljiu.son, who was at the 
tame time raised to the peerage, >>ith the title of Lord Goderich. 
Before relating tlie ovei throw of this feeble ministry, we must turn 
our attention to the events in another part of the globe, which acce- 
lerated its downfall. 

Notwithstanding the horrid atrocities committed on both sides 
dunng the Greek war, the sympathies of Christendom in favour a£ 
the insurgents continually increased ; it was expected that Alexander, 
emperor of Russia, would have taken some measures in their favottc, 
but he died rather suddenly while engaged in a survey of his toathera 
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pft>rinces. At this crisis^ the suIUb^ uital^e to oruitb the retoU bf 
his own strength, sought the aid of his power&l raiiah Mohammed 
Ali, the pacha of Egypt This proTincial goTemor, who had acted 
for some time more like an independent monarch than a tributar}^, 
readily sent his adopted son, Ihrahim Pacha, with a powerful army 
into the Morea. The ciccbses of the Turks and Egyptians were so 
shocking to humanity, that the European powers felt bound to inter- 
fere, especially as the protracted contest was very pernicious to the 
commerce of the I^evant. A treaty for the pacification of (rreece 
was concluded in London between Russia, Fiance, and England, by 
which It was stipulated that (Jrrcce bhould enjoy a qualified nuiepen- 
dence under the sovereigntv of Tuikey, and that measures should l>e 
taken to coerce the sultan if he refused liis consent to tliese arrange- 
ments. 

The Austrian cabinet lefuscd to share in this treaty; dn\'\d of a 
similar insurri'ction in Italy, i\hKh was bcaieelv h ss (»}‘|iresst‘d, and 
>vhich could equally appeal to classual sjnipathus an<l lenunisecnccs, 
induced tlie court of Vu mia to o]‘posv anvihmg that seenual hkc 
sanctioning a revolt. Rut not content ^Mth ietu‘'!ng to join tiie uiileft, 
the Austrians s< cretly urj^t d the sultau to iej*et tin piotVeied (Oinpio- 
mise, and the court of f'onsiantmojdo, aliea<lv bent on tlu' extermina- 
tion of tlie (lre(‘Ks, made moir M^^nions < xertions than e\er. The 
fleets of England, Russia, ami Fiam*\ whuh had been sent to suppoit 
the negotiations, ^^hen it was kiiovMi that the suliaiTy answir^Mis 
unfavourvihJe, hhiekaded (he 'I'm ( n-Fg\ ptnui ileei in the hmhour of 
Navarino, and ^ir Edwatil ( ingtoii, who (omrnamhd (he allied 
squadroim, coiuluded an armistne wiiii Jlu ihim Fadia, in order to 
alleviate the hormn ot war. 'I'hi't aimisiKv was iiagraiiily Molated 
liV the Turks and Eg\pti.in>. in <'\my j>ai tieulai, and tlie a!lie<l squa- 
drons fiiti ud tlif iiarhoui of X.iv.iiino in onh r tu ( ufoieo e(m)| liance 
with Its stijtulatioii.', A shut find h\ aluikish ‘•ln[) at «in Englibh 
boat, was (he signal or the p'^t. \t foi a gu neial ( ngageim lit, wliich 
ended in the uttir aiimhiiatnm f*l (]ji 'I'oriNt l''g\ jitiaii annaiTieilt. 
The independence of ( lit ee( was thus > n inalK s, ( lui d, ami its et>m' 
jdetion was se^cured sm n alt< r lo, tim arii^.d of a btnall imlnary three 
from France, wliich (ompidhd the Tini|» lo < vaeinUe tlie Miat a. 

In Russia and in Fiame llu' \ntoiv <4 N.i\arino was Kgardi-tl as 
a natlfuial tnumjdi : in Ihigland it only im umsmI the i nihui mssuk hIh 
of Lord Oodeneii’s dlstiaUtti calaiief, tin' ineinhcrs of wineli ^\eIe at 
variance on almost evorv point of policy, hueign and domcbtie. 
Finding ihernstlveB unable to (b tennine in what manner the event 
should he noticed in tlie king's speo<h, ihe unnistirh n sigmd tia ir 
situations before the meehng of parlnuiH-nt, and th<‘ task of firming a 
new administration was entrusted tr> the duk<' of AVellington. 

The sultan was not daunted by the inlelhgence of the dtitruetion 

V 't 
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of Wb fleet ; it seemed indeed rather to confirm him in hi* otstinftiM 
After many ineffectual efforts to change his resolution, the 
rf France, England, and Russia, demanded their passports and^tti^d 
(Jonitantinople, a proceeding which was of coarse equiwifemt^^^a 
declaration of war. But the allies were no longer united ki thehr 
policy; France and England were not unreasonably jealous of ftasiiai 
ambition ; France limited her exertions to protecting the MoTe% the 
new ministers of England declared the victory of Navarino “an 
nntoward event,'* a phrase which led to the belief that they were 
disposed to look favourably on the pretensions of Turkey. This error 
precipitated >\lmt all wished to avoid, a war between Hussi^f and 
Tmkey. Still more unfortunately, the events of the first European 
campaign led many European statesmen to believe that Turkey could 
defend herself from her own resources; tliough the Russians had taken 
Varna l)y the treacliery of its governor, tliey were forced to raise the 
siege of Shunilah, and retire with some precipitation. It was Unno- 
ticed or forgotten that this failuie was more than compensated by tkt 
decisive success of the Russians in the Asiatic provinces, where the 
real strength of the Turkish empire lies ; they conquered the greater 
part of ancient Armenia, occupied the foi tresses which command the 
principal lines of march, and tlius laid the foundation of decisive 
success in the next campaign. 

In consequence of the general mlsappixdiension respecting the 
position aufl resources of the lK‘llig<Tcnt ]>arti(‘s, Tuikey narrowly 
escaped !)eirig blotted from the mapol’Euiope. 'j'hc Rus5>ians opened 
the campaign by surprising Sizopoli and laying siege to Silistrm. The 
grand vizier advanced to the relief of the fortress, hut he was sur- 
prised on his march by Marshal Diehitsch, and defeated. In this 
battle the Tuiks behaved so courageously that the itussians almost 
despaired of success, and made an attempt to open negotiations. 
Their offers weie rejected; tlie vizier tiusting to Ins impregnable 
position at Shumlah, remained quietly in his intrenchraents, while the 
Russians pressed forward the siege of Silistria. That city surrendered 
on the last day of June, hut it was the middle of July before Diebitsch 
could conccntiate his forces for the hold enterprise w'hich decided the 
fortune of the war. llaving'Wnasked Shumlali with one dinsion of 
his forces, he forced a passage through the defiles of the Bidkan, and 
took Aidos by storm. The viKirr, alarmed by this unexpected move- 
incut, determined to remove his quarters to Salamno. He ina 
encountered by Diebitsch on his march, and irretrievable deftatofl. 

very soldiers who liad so recently fought the Russians for iesneittBcn 
hours, now scarcely withstood them for as many minutes; they Red at 
the first onset, abandoning arms, ammunition, artillery, and baggage. 
Adrianople, the second city in the Turkish empire, wa* oaptoi^ 
wltiioul firing a shot ; Stamboul itself must Lave fallen, bad i^the 
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talUn eonaoited to the terms of p<«oe dictated bj the conquerors. 
He signed a trtatj on the 14th of September, by which he recognised 
the independcfioe of Greece, and granted to Basset reiy considenibie 
adrantages, and a guarantee for payment of the expenses of the 
war. Greece inde^ was already firtnaily free ; the French expedition 
had recorered the fortresses of (he Morea from the Turks and Egyp* 
tiani, while the Greeks ihemBelves bad gained considerable adrantages 
in the north. It was resolved that the final destinies of the country 
should he arranged by a congress of the great powers in London ; (he 
crown of Greece was first offeretl to Prince Ijeopold, the relict of the 
late Princess Charlotte, but after a long negotiation, he rejected it, 
and it was finally bestowed on Prince Otho, the sou of (he Ling of 
Bavaria. 

A revolution of a very dlfTcront character took place in Poitugol. 
Whan Don Pedro resigned the throne of that kingdom in favour of 
his daughter, Donna Maria de Gloria, he appointed his brother 
Don Miguel regent, reasonably hoping that he might thus secure his 
daughters rights, and the constitutional privileges \\hicli he had given 
to the Portugese. B<‘tore quitting Vienna to asbume the reins of 
power, Don Miguel took an oath of fidelity to liie charter ; when he 
visited England, on his way to Portugal, he rtq)eat(‘d his piotestutions 
of attachment to the constitution and the rights of liis nieee, so warmly, 
that the British statesmen, assuied of Ins fidelity, consented to with- 
draw their troops from Lisbon. Unfortunately, after lus re I urn, Don 
Miguel resigned himself to the guidance of tlie queeii-niotlier, ou un- 
princijded woman, who seemed to tliiuk that a bigoted steal fur what she 
belicTcd to he the cause of religion would atone for every other cume. 
At her instigation, he induced the fanatie niiihle, hy means of an 
artful priesthood, to proclaim him absolute king, and to dmounce the 
charter as inconsistent with the purity of the liom.iii fuitli. The 
friends of the constitution organized a resistance at OjMirlo and in the 
island of Madeira ; hut their efl’orts were badly direeled, and worse 
supported. They were finally defeated and driven into exile, wdalc 
Don Miguel commenced a hitter ]>erseculion against all wlio had been 
conspicuous for their advocacy of liberal opinions. The principal 
powers of Europe manifested their detestation of sueh treachery, hy 
withdrawing their ambassadors from the court of Lisbon. 

France during this period was greatly agitated by political strlfo ; 
Charles X. was more bitterly opposed to revolutionary principles than 
his brother, and he yielded to the councils of the bigoti d piiests, who 
persuaded him that it was his duty to restore to the Church all the 
power which it had possessed in the dark ages. On the other hand, 
the French people became persuaded that a plot was formed to deprive 
them of the constitutional privileges which they had gained afUr so 
long a ttmggle ; thus the nation became gradually alienated from tbe 
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feture con^daion. A ne^ ramistry woff forcedliijoa Ae king by the 
popular party ; the benfibera-ef itprobwd ijibfewrtfeprinciplos^ but 
they wanted the abilities and the jy<^plg>y for steering a 

safe course betweam Ae ^extremes of royal prwogatiye on one side, 
and popular ertcrOflwlUMent" on the other They were driven, by the 
majority of the chambers, to make larger coiw^ioni ior the demands 
of the people than they had originally intended, and the reluctance 
with which they yielded, deprived tltem of popular gratitude. Even 
their sending an armament to aid the Greeks in the Morea, their 
recalling the French army of occupation from Spain, and their acknow- 
ledging the independence of the South American republics, failed to 
conciliate the support of the democratic party, while these measures 
rendered them perfectly odious to the royalists. They were suddenly 
dismissed, and the formation of a cabinet was entrusted to Prince 
Polignac, whose appointment was studiously represented as a declara- 
tion of w'iir by Charles X. against his subjects. 

Interesting as these events were, they excited little attention in 
England, where the public mind ^vas intently hxed on the struggle in 
parliament, between those who sought to effect important conetitutional 
changes, and those who w'ere resolved to resist all innovation. The 
duke of W(dlmgton's cabinet liad been placed in ofiice mainly by the 
influence ot that portion of the aristocra<“y which was anxious to check 
the progiess of change, and resist certain proj)Osed measures, which 
they deemed inconsistent with the supremacy, il not the safety of the 
KstabliHlietl ('hureli. One of these measures was the repeal of the 
Test and Corp-Utition Acts, by which dissontcrs were excluded from 
office; it was pioposed in the House of Commons, and on a division 
the miiiisfeis were left in such a minoritv, tliat they not only withdrew 
furtiier oppoMtion, but adopted tlie measuie as their own, and carried 
it suceestiilly through both houses of parliament. 

This event gave ficsli vigour to the efforts made by the Irish 
Gatholirs to ]iioeuie the concessions whicli th(‘y usually called eman- 
cipation. The 1 ejection of a bill for the purpose by the House of IjOrda 
in 1828 , only rousi d them to greattu* exertion ; and on the other hand, 
the juirtisaiis of iholestant .wcondanoy in Iieland began to form clubs 
for the pniteetjori of their peculiar privileges, An unexpected event 
exuspiuafed tin' strife of parties, and threatened to bring matters to a 
dangerous crisis. Mr. Vesey Fitzgerahl, having accepted office under 
the dukt‘ of Wellington, vacated his seat for the county of Clare, 
recuKuiably expecting that there would be no obsUicle to his re-election. 
Mr. G'Conmdi, an Irish Catholic, who had been long recognised as the 
popular leader, offered himself as a candidate for the vacant seat, and 
In spito of the disqualifying laws, was elected by an OTerwhelnLt&g 
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li Hfts Miidared dUpntiye whediar hi mifht aot take Ui 
lei^ Imt on ril haadiil wni aliowedikit be ww ike legii repio««ttt»* 
m of the conUtf, ^ - 

This wien^ilale ikcBfewhkk <oiiid nol with a&i^ir be permitted 
10 continne; tbt mbmltem &lt that they should either increase the 
lemitj of tWaadhtiite bwS) which the temp^of the times would 
butAy haTe permitted, or that they should remofit (ke fcw resliictioas 
m^h prereaiid CatWics from enjoying the full benefits of the 
0q|iititutioib They chose the latter iilternative, and after some 
difficulty in OTercoming the kings reluctance, they hiid the concession 
of the Catholic claims reconiraendc*d in the royal speech, at the 
opening of the session of parliament. The bill for giving eftoefc to 
this recommendation was strenuously opposed in both houses, Imt as it 
was supported bytlie united strength ot ilie ministers ami the party by 
which they were most commonly resi'^teil, it passed steadily tlirough 
bath houses, and received the ro\ id assent on the lllili of April, 

From the time that this important uk asmo Nvas carni^l, the domestic 
condition of Britain presented an aspect of mote trincjuilluy than had 
been witnessed for many years. Party sirit** seemed hushed wuhiu and 
without the wfdlsof parliament, as it both parties liad been weaned out 
by the protnicted discuhsion of the (piesimn tiny liad just nettled. 
This calm was increased by the gloom wlmh the illness ol the king 
(^itfused over the nation. Fairly in UUO the b} mptoms of the disease 
became alarming, and for many >\eeks beton* its teniiiiiudon, all bopca 
of a favourable result wen* abandoned, (hi the 2(>tli ol June, (ieorgo 
IV. died at Windsor castle, aft»T laivuig boiae the iigoiuesol jaotracted 
sickness with great firmness, patience, and leMgnatioii. 


Section III. — J{ift<)rifof Eurf/pt'^iuru)^! (Ii< rt iniinf Wdliarn IV^ 

Few monarebs evei attainei] sueb imuKMluite popul.iul y mi th* ii aeoeS' 
sion as William IV. He bad l>e-‘n t^lmattil m the navy, always a 
fftTOurite branch of seivice with the Huinh peupU', be was eminent 
for the domestic virtues, whndi an‘ the moi»' leadily cotnpi< lomtlcvl ly 
a nation, as ibeir value is felt in en-ry "alk of life; bn habits were 
economical, and bis manners lamdi.n , b<‘ i xbibited bim'.flt to bis 
people., conversed with them, and sliari'd in tin ir tastes ami amuse- 
ments. As he bad Wen intimatilv camieaed witli some fd the leading 
whig! before his accession to the throne, it was generally believed that 
tko policy by which that party had been jeuluusly I'xcludefl Irmn power 
during the two preceding reigns would he abandoned, and it was hoped 
that a new cabinot would be formeal by the coalition of inimsters with 
tkeir oppoaeuU* The parliaincutary debates soon put au end to tbew 
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expectatiiMts; the opposition to tke ministry, m^bich hairieeii almost 
n^^nal since the settlement of the Catholic question^ was more than 
witittlly Tiolent in the debate on the address; the fonaal business of 
the house was indeed dispatched with all possible expedition, prepam- 
to a new election; but before parliament could be prorogued, the 
whigg were virtually pledged to irreconcilable war with the adminis- 
tration. 

It is noiv time to turn to the affairs of France, which had for two 
years been fast hastening to a crisis. Never had a ministry in any 
country to encounter such a storm of virulence and invective, as that 
which assailed the cabinet of Prince Polignac; though he was perhaps 
justly suspected of arbitrary designs, yet his first measures were dig- 
nified and moderate; some of them even seem to have been framed in 
a spirit of conciliation. But nothing could purchase the forbearance 
of his opponents; they scrupled not to have recourse to downright 
falsehood, and in some cases accused him of designs so exquisitely 
absurd, that they appealed to have been invented for the express pur- 
pose of measuring the extent of popular credulity. Charles X. more 
than shared the odium thrown on his obnoxious favourite; Lis patron- 
age of the Jesuits and monastic orders, his revival of austere and rigid 
etiquette in his court, and his rnaiked dislike of those ^vho had 
acquired eminence in the revolution, or under Napoleon, were circum- 
stances whicli rendered him unpopular with the great bulk of a nation 
so long estranged from the Bourbons and their policy, 
i Polignac defied the storm; but unfortunately, as the contest con- 
tinued, he departed from the course of caution and prudence, probably 
because injustice had driven him into anger, and he soon furnished 
his adversaries with just grounds for continued hostility. When the 
chambers assembled, the royal speech was a direct attack on the first 
principles of the constitution, concluding with a threat of resuming 
the concessions made by the charter, wliicli was notoriously impotent, 
and therefore supremely ridiculous. A very uncourtly reply was voted 
by the Chamlier of Deputies, after a very animated debate, by a 
majority of forty. The only alternative now left was a dissolution of 
the chamliers, or a change of the ministry; Chiirles X. chose the 
former, trusting that events might turn the popular current, and give 
him a more manageable chamber at a new election. 

^ Charles and bis ministers appear to have hoped that their unpopu- 
larity would be overcome, and their future projects facilitated, by 
gratifying the taste of the French people for military glory. An 
arrnainent was therefore prepared with extraordinary care, and sent 
against Algiers, under the pretext that thedey had intuited the honour 
of France. The aucoes* of the expedition oorreoponded witli the 
fxertiont made to ensure it; the city of Algiert wa» taken after a very 
slight reiigtonce, the dey wa> tent prisoner to Itiily, and his vast 
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Hiinttet TtmuBti tt the dispoed ef the c«n4]tt«rer8. It wa« vtsMih 
ihto tihit the mantime powm thoold feel jealouf at the eauUinhmeat 
iMTJAwBeh garrieont andeolontct in northern AlHca; to nllay their 
fiuyeoi«iit» n premise was made that the ocoupAtiou of Algiers fthould 
teanerd/ temprary; but the French nation formed such an infatuated 
dttadnient to^ their conquest, thal they hare kept it erer sinoe^ though 
it eiraset an annual ^Taste of life and treasure, without conferring any 
oj^iraeiahle advantage either on Africa or on France. 

; ^ Polignac, relying on the moral effect which the conquest of Algiers 
fraitld produce, dissolved the chamhera, but, with the same ittfatuiUion 
which eeems to have directed all his movements, be nt the same time 
dMtnined the only two moderate moinhers of his Ciibinet, and supplied 
ibdr pkoes by the moat unpopular men in Franco. Such a course, as 
0«(^t to hare been foreseen, nioic than counterbalanced any benefit 
wUch the ministers might have gained fiom tlie conquest of Algiers; 
the elections loft them in a miserabie minority, and matters were 
eoMoquently brought to a crisis. 

The majority of the commertlal classes and huided proprietors 
i« Fraooe dreaded the renew'ul of civil commotions, they knew that 
tiiere was an active re[)iibliean party in the couiitiy, which thougii not 
very numerous, was very unscrupulous and (‘nergelic; they feared, 
and not without reason, that the tnumpli of this party, wliicli was no 
unlikely termination of a revolutionaiy struggle, woubl lead to the 
renewal of tlu‘ horrors peijietratod dunng the reign of terror, when 
the Jacobins were in power. But at the buiiie lime, these classes weie 
equally liostile to the restoration of tlie ancient despotism, w liieh they 
believed to be the object of the king and bis ministers, J fad Oiuiles X. 
declared tliat lie would be contented with the i-rerogative of a <'on- 
ttitutional monarch, dismissed Jus obnoxious ministers, and forme'l a 
cabinet of moderate men, the crisis would have juissi'd over without 
danger; unfortunately, more aihitiaiy eouneils prcvadeil , Foligiuic 
and his colleagiuis resolved to terminate the struggle by subveitiiig the 
conttitution. 

On the morning of the 2fuh of July, three ordinance#; were puh- 
Lthed, winch virtually subverted the constitutional privilege** granted 
by the charter, llie first dissolved the newly -elected Chamber of 
Deputies l^cforc it assembled; the second changed the law of elections, 
aand disfranchised the great body of electors; and the third subjected 
tbe press to new and severe lestrictious wIirIi would completely lia\e 
annihilated its liberties. 

It was late in tlie day before i!itelllgcnr,e of these events was gerw- 
nlly cirealated through Paris, and the news, at first, seemed to excite 
ntloni^ment rather than indignation; the ministers passed the day in 
qwetat Ibeir hotels, receiving the visits of their friends and congratu- 
kting thettSKlves upon the delusive txauquillity. But their opponents 
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were not inactire; exprefltsei were sent to sommon ^ tbe <J€^ticjs of 
tlSfer^«irty witltin reach, and those who had ateeady iitived in 
yM a private meeting to concert measures of terisfemce. The prin* 
c^al joumalisU acted with still greater promptitude; they prepared 
aM published a protest against the restrictions on the press, whose 
dAring language would probably have exposed them to the penalties of 
treason had the contest terminated differently. 

On the morning of the 27th, few of the journals appeared, for the 
publication of those which were not sanctioned by the minister of the 
inferior was prohibited by the police. The printers, thus suddenly 
deprived of employment, formed a body of vindictive rioters, and their 
numbers were increased by the closing of several large factories in the 
suburbs of Paris. The proprietors of two journals printed their 
papers in defiance of the ordinance, and the first distuibance was 
occasioned by the police forcing an entrance into their estalilishments, 
breaking the presses, scattering the types, and rendering the machinery 
unserviceable. So little wais an insuirectioii anticipated, that Cliarles, 
accompanied by the dauphin, went on a hunting match to Rara- 
bouillet; and his ministers neglected the oi dinary precaution of 
»trength('ning the garrison of the c.ipit.d. It was only on the morn- 
ing of the 27lh tliut Marmont leceived his n])poiiitmcnt as military 
governor of Paris, and it was not till after four in the afternoon that 
orders weie given to put tlie tioops undtT arms. 

lietween six and seven oVloek in (he evening some di'tachmcnts of 
troops were sent to the aid of the poln'c, (Ins wms tlie signal for com- 
meneing tlie contest; seva'ral smart skirmishes took ])Iace between the 
citizens and the soldiers, in which the latter were generally successful, 
so that Marmont wTote a l(‘(ter to the king, congratulating him on the 
suppression of the riot, A\hile the ministers issued their last oidinance, 
declaring Pans in a state of siege, \\dien night closed in, the citizens 
destroyed every lamp in the city, thus securing the protection of 
darkness for (heir preparations to nuiow' the struggle. 

On till' morning of the 2Hth, iMarmunt AAas .istonislied to find that 
the riots wlmdi he had deemed suppressed, liad assumed the formidable 
aspect of a revolution. The cm/eiis Avere ready and oiganized for a 
decisive conti'st; they Avere in possession of the arsenal and the poAvder 
mngaiiiie; they had procured arms fioin the sliops of the gunsmiths 
and the police stations; they luul erected hariirades across (he principal 
Streets, and had selected leaders competent to direct their exertions. 
Under these circumstances^ tlie marshal hesitated before taking any 
decitive step; it Avas noon bcfoie he had rcsolA'ed Iioay to net, and he 
then determined to clear the streets by military force. He divided 
his troops into four columns, Avlmh he directed to move in different 
direction*, tlius unAvisely separating his fows, so that they could not 
act in contact. Krery stop taken by the columns was marked by a 
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conflltts; t}i«j wero amlled with aiiuketry bm 
Wpcadcs, from th« windows and tops of hooies^ from the comets 
streets, and from the narrow alle}8 and pastiges whidi abound in 
Pftria. When the caralrjf attempted to charge, Uicj were overwhelmed 
with stones nnd articles of furniture flung from the bouses; their 
horses stumbled in the unpated streets, or were cheeked by the bar* 
ricades, while the citixens, pron‘cted by their dwellings, kept up 
a heavy fire, which the disheartened horsemen were unable to return. 
Though the royal guards performed tiieir duty, the troops of the line 
showed great reluctance to fin* tlic citizens, ttnd hence the insur- 
gents were enabled to seize many imporUnt posts with litllt or no 
opposition. When evening elost^d the t loops hud been deteuted in 
every direction; tliey returnrd to thur barracks weary, hungry, and 
dispirited; by some inexplicable blunder, no provision was made for 
their refreblunent, while every family in Pans vied in bupplvingthc 
insurgents with ever} tiling they wanted 

Marmont was now fullv sensibk’ t)l’ the })i nla of Ins huuation; ho 
wrote to the infUuated kmg, iej)n seining the dangcious eoiulnion of 
Paris, and solieiting fresh instru< tions, tiie oidcrshe received In reply, 
urged him to perst veic, and indireetlv censured las former conduct, 
by dneeting Inin to a* t with masses." 

The contt'st was renew<'d on the monniig of the ihlid day, the 
soldieis evincing great i^hhin ss, while tin- [K»puhice sc( no d anunated 
by a certainly ol succt >s. AVinlc the nsue was vet douhtful, two 
regiments of the line went over lu the invuigeiits jn a hod} ; the citizens 
thus stn ngthened, rusln <1 ihioiigli the gap whieh this (h feetion left in 
the roval line^ took the L-ai\ie hy a‘'saull, ami soon cuiupelhal the 
troops that remained failliful to the r<»\al cause, eithei to lay down 
their arms or evacuate Pans. The n volution was speedily completed 
by the lustulhitiuii of a provisional govt rnnient, moasuies were udoptod 
for tin* s|)ee<lv convoeatn>n of the cliamlK-r", and in a lew houra the 
capital had ncaily assumed its ordinary aspect of tiaiiijuiility, 

Charles and his miiufeteis ap[KMr to have hclicvc<l that the country 
would not follow tlie example ot i'aris. They were speedily convinced 
of their error; the king was ahaiuloned, nor only hy Inn courtiers, hut 
even hy his household servants; he was iorced to wait helplessly in 
his country seat, until he was dismissed to contemptuous exih- by the 
national commissioners, liis niiiusterb attempted to escape in disguise, 
but were most of them arrested, a circumstance which oeiiisioned 
great perplexity to the new government. In the mean time, the duke 
of Orleans, far the most popular of the royal family, was chosen 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, and when the churubers met, h« 
was elected to the throne, with the tide of LouU Phdlipo 1., king of 
the French. 

This revolution produced an extraordinary degree of political 
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imttenifnt tbrongliont Europe; evea in Kiglani 
mi other incendiary acts gaye formidable ^s df popaipm^Mildbii^ 
hut the personal attachment of the nation to the-nevct«gtti;^t{^^ 
prudent measures of the gOTemnient, prefented any tttewplnfe J B| Mf 
iution. When parliament assembled, the duke of tOo||i^ 

early opportunity of declaring that he would resist any Mtetaipt thfililfce 
a change in tlie representative system of the country, rrml thie fttpie 
ration, which was wholly unexpected, or rather, which was doartlniy 
to very general expectations, at once deprived the roinisters oOdke 
popularity they had hitherto enjoyed. An event of trifling impoiiaQce 
in itself, hut very grave in its consequences, proved still more injurioai 
to the Wellington administration. The king had been invited tu^dise 
with the lord mayor of London on the 9th of November, aad his 
ministers were of course expected to accompany him. All the preqpa* 
rations were complete, when a city magistrate, having heard that some 
persons intended to insult the duke of AWdlingtoii lu consequence of 
his late unpopular speech, wrote to his grace, recommending him net 
to come without a military escoit. The riots in Paris and Brussels, 
which had coinraencod in trifling disturbances, and ended in revolu* 
tions, were too recent not to alarm the ministers; they resolved that 
the king 8 visit to the city should he postponed to some more favourable 
conjuncture. 

' Tins announcement produced a general panic; business was sus- 
pended; the funds tell four per cent, in a few hours: tlie city of 
l^ndon continued lu the greatest anxiety and alarm, for every one 
believed that some dreadful conspiracy was discovered at the moment 
It w'as about to explode. A day sufheed to show that no substantial 
grounds for apprehension existed, and pcopl(‘ excused their vain terrors 
by tlirowing all the blame upon the government. Tiie ministers were 
overwlieimcd with a stoini of indignant ridicule, which was Boaredj 
merited, for they could not have anticipated such an extensive and 
groundless panic, and tliere could be little doubt of the propriety of 
removing any pretext for a tumultuous assembly in the long nights of 
November. 

This strange occurrence proved fatal to the ministry, which indeed 
had previously been tottering. Oii a question of confidence, the 
ministers were defeated by a majority of twenty-nine in the liottte of 
Commons, upon which the duke of Wellington and hii colieognet 
immediately resigned their offices, A new ministry was formed undtv 
the auspices of Earl Cirey, composed of the old whig oppostdon^ and 
the party commonly called Mr, Canning's friends; it was reoonoraideA 
to the nation by the premier's early declaration, that the of 

hii cabinet should be iieform, Ketrencbment, and Peace. 

But to peter VC the peace of Europe was now a taskof 
difficulty. The excitement produced by the late French 
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arottflCid wi infmreetioiMfy spirit in ftvwy coontty where the peo]i)e 
had fo complain of real or fancied wronft; and the continental 
Bovereigns, alarmed for their power, looked with jenlonaj on erery 
morement that seemed likely to lead to a popular triumpb. The 
emperor of Knssia went so far, as to hesitate about acknowledging 
the title of Louis Philippe to the throne of France, and when be at 
length yielded to the example and influence of the other European 
States, his recognition of a king elected by tlie pcoj)le was so reluctant 
and ungracious, as to he deemed an insult by tlie French nation. 

Nowhere did the insurreettonnry spirit thus excited prcnluce more 
decisire effects than in Belgium, whose compulsory union with 
Holland was one of the most unwise arrangements of the Congress of 
Vienna. The Dutch and Fiemings djflercd in language, in habits, 
and in religion ; their commercial interests were opposed ; their national 
antipathies were ancient and invetrnite. In the midst of these 
anxieties produced hy the erenls in Puns, the Dutch ministers con- 
tinued to goad the Iklgians by rcbtricliTc laws, and at length drove 
them into open revolt. On the night of the 2r)lh of August, a formi- 
dable riot began in Brussels; the Dutch authorities and giimson, after 
having exhibited tlie most ilagnmt proofs of mcnjuielty and cowardice, 
were driven out, and a provisional government inststlied in tlie city. 
The king of Holland hesitated In'twec n concession and the employment 
of force; he adopted a niiddic couise of policy, and sent ins sons to 
icdress giievances, and an army to enforce tlie rinal nuthoiit; ; at the 
same time, he convoked the Slutes-fieneral. The Dutch primes were 
received with such coolness at Brussels, that they retunied to the army; 
soon after. Prince Frederick, having harned that the patriots were 
ihvitled among themsc‘Ues, led the royal troops to Brussels, and at (be 
same time published an ainnesty, hut unfortunately, witli hucIi sweeping 
exceptions, that it .should rather be nilhd an edict of proscription. 
For four days the Dutch ami lielgians comested the possession of 
the city witii equal want of skill and courage, Imt uith sonH-whut 
more of energy on the part ol the insurgents. Finall\, llie Dutch were 
driven out, and a provision.d goNeriinumt estahlished. ProposaU 
of mediation were made by the prince of Oraiigp, which werr' diS' 
avowed by bis father, the king of Hidland, und equally lejeclod by the 
Fieroings; thus refused by both parties, he allowed inulteni to take 
their course, and Belgium became an independent state. Many tedious 
negotiations and discussions were necessary before this disarrangement 
of the European powers could be afljusted so as to avert the danger 
of a general war. At length I^eopold, prince of Saxe Coburg, nearly 
connected with theToyal family of England, was elected sovereign of 
the new kingdom, and to conciliate his subjects and strengthen his 
throne, be formed a matrimonial alliance with the daughter of the 
king of the French. 
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Qemmy was not exempt from the perils of pofralar 
In the year 1813, the sovereipis of the principal German states had 
promised popular constitutions to their subjects, as a rewairi for their 
exertions in delivering the continent from the tyranny of Napoleon, 
These promises had not been fulfilled; there were many discontented 
persons anxious to profit by the example of France and Belgium, hut 
fortunately, in the principal states, the personal character of the 
sorereigns had so endeared them to the people, that no insurrection 
was attempted. In some of the minor states there were slight revo- 
lutions; the duke of Brunswick was deposed by his subjects, and the 
throne transferred to his brother; the king of Saxony was forced to 
resign in favour of his nephew; and the elector of Ilessc was compelled 
to grant a constitutional charter. 

Spain continued to languish under the iron sway of Ferdinand 
VIL; the people generally seemed to have no wish for liberty, and 
the abortive efforts to establish the constitution again were easily 
quelled, and cruelly punished. The condition of Portugal appeared 
to be similar; DfUi Miguil, who liad usurped the throne, was so 
strenuously supported by the priests and monks, that every attempt to 
effect a change seemed Impelcss Italy shared in flie excitement of 
the time, hut the jealous uatehtuliicss of Austria, and tlie formidable 
garrisons uliicli tliat power had establislied in Noitliern Italy, effectu- 
ally jtrevented any outbreak. Insuirectionary movenients took place 
in several of the *Svviss (.antoiis, but tli(‘ dispult s uere arranged with 
promptness and equity, so speedily as to avert the horrors of civil war. 

Poland was one of the last countries to catch the flame of insur- 
rection, but tlicre it raged most furiously. Provoked by the cruelties 
of tlie Archduke Constantine, avIio govcincd the country for his 
brother, the emperor of Russia, the Poles took up arms, at a time 
when all the statesmen of Europe were intent on maintaining peace, 
and were therefore compelled to wlthliold th(‘ir sympathirs from the 
gallant struggle. Unaided and unsupported, tlie Poles for nearly two 
years maintained an unequal struggle against the gigantic power 
of Russia, (liey were finally crusiied, and have ever since been sub- 
jected to the yoke of the most cruel despotism. 

Franco, iNliieli liad scattered these elements of discord, was far from 
enjoying tram|uil]ity itself. The republican party deemed itseli 
betrayed by the election of a king, and several who bird consented 
to that arrangement were dissatisfied with the limited extension ol 
popular privileges gained by the revolution. A great number of idle 
and discontented young men were anxious to involve Europe in a wai 
of opinion, and they denounced the king as a traitor to the prindplei 
which had placed him on the throne, bemuse he refused to gratify thdl 
insane wishes. The total separation of the church from the stats 
alienated the French clergy; while the royalists, recovered from UieiJ 
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first terror, begin eatertain of a tcstoration. Thus surrounded 

by difficulties and dangers, Louis Philippe was fiw: firow finding his 
throne a bed of roses; but he evinced firranws and talent adequate to 
the occasion, and he was aealously supported by the middle classes, 
who looked upon him as their gurrantee for constitutional freedom and 
assured tranquillity. 

His success, however, would have been doubtful but for the efficient 
support he received from tl»e national guard, whose organization was 
rapidly completed in Paris and the provinces. This civic body re- 
pressed the riots of the workmen and artisans, broke up tlie meetings 
of revolutionary clubs, and frustrated the attempts of republican 
fanatics, without incurniig the odium wbicli would have been attached 
to the exertions of the police and military. The severest test to which 
the stability of the new ^^ovenirDeiit in P.iris w^is exposed, arose from 
the trials of the ministers who had signed the fatal ordinances. Louis 
Philippe made no effort to s<*i/.e tliese d^dinqiients, and w'ould pro- 
bably have been rejoiced at tlicii escape, font of them were, m we 
have said, arrested by some zealous patriots, at a distance from Piiris, 
as they were cndeaiounng to esc.ipe under ilic protection of fulic 
passj‘orts; the govt'rnmeiit ii.id no option, hut was forced to send them 
for trial before the Ciiainher of I’ecrs. The partisans of anarcliy took 
advantage of the popular excitement to raise funimlahle rioU, w^hicii 
might have terminated in a nen and sanguinai\ n ^olution, hut for 
the zeal and firmucss of the national guaid. After an impartial trial, 
Polignac and Ins conijfanions weie coiulcnint d (o perj)etual imprison- 
ment and civil dcilh, iind \Mre 4 UH'kl\ lemuved fnau the capital to a 
distant prison. Traii([uillit\ n.is ie-e'«iahli‘,lied on the inoining of the 
third day after the trial, .ind llu' citizens of Puns deiiiomitrated the 
extent of their lute alarms by tin* brilliant illuminatioiib with which 
they celebrated the restoration (d order. 

England A^as deeply engaged in an attempt to remodel her cooflti- 
tution. ICarlN in JtUl, tlie iu'« pieinier deeluied that " Mini.steni had 
succeeded m framing a measure of refmm, whieh they were persuaded 
would prove efficient without exceeding the hounds of that wise 
mcdcration with whieli sueli a measure sliould he accompanied," On 
the 1st of March the measure was introduced to the House of Com- 
mons by Lord John Russell, and fiom that moment to its final success 
it almoit wholly engrobsed the attention of the country. The debate 
ton the first reading of the hill lasted the unprecedented number of 
i seven nights; the discussion on the second reading was shorter, but 
[more animated; it was earned only by a majority of one. Ministers 
|Were subsequently defeated on two divisions, and at their instigation 
^e king hastily dissolved the parliament. The elections took place 
lunid such popular excitement, tliat ardent supporters of the ministe- 
Ktl meftsai^ were returned by nearly all the large constituenck^ and 
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tli€ incests of tho Beforra Bill, at least «d fiur as the Hoase of Com- 
mons was oonoerned, was secured* 

^ The Reform Bill pasted slowly but securely through the House of 
Commons, it was then sent up to the Lords, and after a debate of fire 
nights, rejected by a majority of 41, Great was the popular disap- 
pointment, but the promptitude with which the House of Commons, 
on the motion of Lord Ebrington, passed a vote of confidence in 
ministers, and pledged itself to persevere with the measure of reform, 
calmed the agitation in the metropolis and the greater part of the 
country. Some serious riots, however, occurred at Derby and Not- 
tingham, which were not suppressed until considerable mischief wa« 
done; Bristol suffered still more severely from the excesses of a licen- 
tious mob, whose fury was not checked until many lives were lost, 
and a ^eat amount of valuable property wantonly destroyed. 

While the excitement respecting the Reform Bill was at the 
highest, a new pestilential disease was imported into the country. It 
was called the Asiatic Cholera, because it first appeared in India, 
w’hence it gradually extended in a north-western direction to Europe. 
Its ravages in Great Britain were not, by any means, so great as they 
had been in some parts of the continent, yet they were very destruc- 
tive; they were met by a bold and generous offer of service fron^ the 
physicians throughout the empire, and their conduct, while the pesti- 
lence prevailed, reflected the highest honour on the character of the 
medical profession in (ireat Britain. 

A new Reform Bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
immediately after the assembling of pailiament; it passed there witli 
little opposition, and was sent iij) to the House of Lords. As no 
change had bt-en made in the constitution of that body, great anxiety 
w'as felt respecting the fate of tlic measure; but some peers, who had 
formerly opposed it, became anxious for a compromise, and the 
second reading was earned by a majority of nine. But theso new 
allies of the ministry weio lesolved to make important alterations in 
tlie character of the measure, and wlieii the bill nent into committee 
the ministers found tlieinselves in a lumority. Ikirl Hrey proposed to 
tlio king the creation of a sufficient number of peers to turn the scale, 
but Ins majesty refused to proroed to such extremities, and all the 
members of the cabinet resigned. The duke of Wellington received, 
through I^rd Lyndhurst, Ins majesty's commands to form a new 
admimstnition, anil he undertook the task in the face of the greatest 
difficulties that it had ever l>een the fate of a British statesman to 
encounter. 'J'lio nation was plunged into an extraordinary and dan- 
gerous state of excitement; the House of Commons, by a majority of 
eighty, virtually pledged itself to the support of the late ministry; 
nddresse* to the croon were sent from varknis popular bodies, which 
were by no meant distinguished by rooderetion of tone or language; 
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iwi(||llftnTi| »Trt farmed to leeafe die mmm of dm Befbrm Measure, 
aWWf oeuBtij seemed brought to the voige of a revoliitiofi* U ader 
die doke of Wemogton sow duU miceom was 
heifle^pMd the conimUaion with which he had been iatrusted^ 
Im auyestj to renew his commuaicationt with hit former 
sJSarl <3rej returned to office; a secret compact was made 
ti|i|t^avMi4na peers should be created if the Reform Bill were suffered 
^Ifliaiit and 4he measure haring been mpidlj hurried through the 
npahling ftageSf receired the royal assent on the 7th of June. "Hie 
IrtlkandsScotch Reform Bills attracted comparatively but little notice; 
a law for enforcing the collection of tithes in Ireland was more t%o- 
road^ opposed, and the ignorant peasants of Ireland were enooamged 
bj their advocates to resist the payment of the impost. 

While England was engrosKed l>v the discussions on the Reform 
Bilh the new monarchy established in France was exposed to the most 
ilOininent dangers from the rcpublicani on the one hand, and the 
partisans of the exiled family on the other. The republican party 
was the more violent and infinitely the more dangemus, hecause, in 
the C»pital at least, there ^^a8 a much greater mass, to whom its opinions 
and incentives ^^e^e likelv to he agreeable. There was also a spirit of 
fonnticism in its moinhers, which almost amounted to insainty ; several 
attempts were made to ass.is^mate the king, and iiia frequent rscapes 
may be justly regauled as providential. Wlien any of tlie apostles of 
sedition were brought to tiM), tlo'V openly maintained their revolu* 
tionary doctriiieij; treated the king with scorn and derision; inveighed 
against the existing iuhtiiutions of the country, entcreil into brutal 
and violent altercations with tin' public prow'cutor; menaced the 
juries and insulted the judges, d’he very extiavagance of this evil 
at length worked out a remedy; the l>omhast of the republicans was 
carried to such an excess of uhsuidity, that it became ridiculous; the 
republilitis were disarmed when they found tiiat the nonsens^i of their 
iuAated speeches produced not intimidation, but shouts of laughter. 
Moderate men took coumge, the middle classes, to whose prosperity, 
peace abrou*! and tranquillity at home were essentially neccMiiry, 
rallied round the monarchy, and the republicans were forced to reinam 
until some new exciteraerit of the public mind would afford an 
opportunity for disseminating mischievous falsehoods. 

3 An ioMirrection of tlie CiirliNts, iis llie piirtisan^ of (lie exiled 
tettlj were called, in t)ic south of France, injured the cause it wai 
deiigned to icrre. It was easily supprcfscd, but (he goremraent 
letriMd that the duchess do Bern, uhose son, the duke of Bomdeaux, 
WH the l«giti reate heir to the crown, had made arrangements for 
UndtBg ta Lft Vend^, and beading the royaJUts in the prouocc. 
Sifth frtpmdotu were made, that when the duebew landed, she 
her pertbana disheartened, and their moreinenU so closely 
watched, that it was scarcely possible far them to asaemble in any 
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strong eoEOtif, attd fweodings of the royalists, oonseqfuently, 
tMWnblod those of briggndi. The duchess continued five moBths in 
tlis iJOuntry, though ac^vely pursued by the military and police; she 
was at length betrayed by one of her associates, and made prisoner. 
The ‘goveniment of Louis Philippe treated the royal captive "vvith 
great clemency; she had not been long in prison when it was disco- 
yered that she was pregnant, having been privately married some time 
before her arrest. This unfortunate circumstance tlirew such an air 
of ‘ridicule over the entire enterprise, that the royalists abandoned all 
further effoits against the government. 

While tlie south of France was thus agitated by the royalists, 
Paris narrowly escaped the penis of a repuhhean revolution. Thr 
funeral of General Lamaujue afforded the opjiortunity for this out- 
break, which lasted about five hours, and was attended with great loss 
of life. The entire body of the militarv and all tlie icspectahle citi- 
zens fiuppoited the cause of monaicliv and good otder, or tdse tli*^ 
consequence would have been a new‘ ^e^olutlun, Tlie icvolt had ihe 
effect of strengthening tlie mmistciial influence in the ehainher.s; when 
they met, the opposition could not muster more tliau half the numbei 
of vote# that supported the cahiuet. 

A'treaty bad been concluded by tln' repre.'-entatives of tlie fvi 
great po«cis, Austiia, Jtussi.i, Prusvi.i, and FoLdaitd, arraiigiiig th; 
conditions on which lielgium should ]»<• separated fiom liollaml; fr- 
these terms the Belgians had acceded, l>ut they were declined i)y the 
lJuteli, who still retained the citadel of Antwerp. A Fieneh army 
entered Belgium, and proceeded to hesicgt^ this foi tress; it uas taken 
after a shaip siege, and was immi'diately given up to a Belgian garrison, 
the French retiring within then own frontiers in order to avert the 
jealousies and suspicions of tlu* J'mropean powers. 

Turkey wais exposed to tlie greatest danger, hy the rebellion of its 
powerful vassal, the pacha of Fgypt. iMoliamined Ali was anxious to 
annex Syria to Ids territories, a dispute with the governor of Acre 
futnislied him a pretext for invading the country; the .sultan com- 
manded him to desist, and on his refusiil treated him as a rebel; 
Mohammed Ali waB so indignant, tliat he extended his designs to the 
whole^mpire; his forces routed the Turkish armies in every battle’; 
Syria and a great part of Asia Minor were subdued with little difficultv, 
and CouMantmople itself would have fallen but from the prompt inter- 
ference /)f ItuMuu The sultan was thus saved from his rebellious vassal, 
but the independence of bis empire was fearfully compromised. 

The declining health of King Ferdinand directed attention to the 
law of iuocesrfon in Spain; his only child was an infant daughter, and 
the Salic Iaw, introduced by the I^urbon dynasty, excluded females 
from the ^hronn. Ferdinand had repealed this law, but when he was 
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rappoeed to be in bis mortal agonies, th« parti«ttw of his brother Don 
Carlos, who was looked upon as the luitttsupjpoH of the priesthood 
and of arbitrary power, induced him to flsinherit his daughter, and 
recognise Don Carlos as heir to the crown. The very next dhy Ferdi- 
ntind was restored to consciousness and understanding; the queen 
instantly brought before him the injustice he had been induced to 
commit, and the king was so nubgnant that he not only dismissed his 
ministers but tlirew liini'^elf into the arms of the liberal party. A 
general amnesty was published ; tliose who liad been exiled for snp- 
poihfip; the constitution were inMted Inline, and the Carlist party w^ns 
so diMour.iged tliat it Siink without rcHistance. Don Carlos himself, 
his wile, and wifcs the prlncevs (h' Iteira, were conipidfed to 

quit .Madiid, tliry sougiit and found shelter with Don Miguel, the 
usurja'i dl' Ihirtu^ul 

On {fi(‘ 2(hh of Septendur, UU.'C Ff'rdinand died: his daiigliter 
was jin^Kinihd at ALciiid, but Carlist iiisui rcctions broke out in 
M'>tt;t[|tar^ ot S|iain, ami have contniuc<i, with little interruption, 

ahi ^ \ ei hiio (' 

. iK' exult Hu nt protlueed liy the I’reiu'h Revolution ('Xtendeil 
the Allantie 1 )'mi rt’<lr<> tiiipeioi of Jha/tl, was compelled 
1 ■ suhfetis tti altdie.iTi the tluoih’ in fa\our "t his infant son- mi 
tNe'it iiu‘ iiioi* Mii^ul.ii as In ii el sojiH time hejore i esiginal thf‘ rro>vn 
ft 1 *o[ [ u Ij'al 1 n la\ our of Ills (lauelihr. D<u.na Mai 111 de ( iloriu. When 
P( ‘h n f'-luin-fl to luiro])'*. lo- lesohr*! toti'^sut his daughter’s riglits, 
who li had bf‘en usurped la Diui Migm 1 , sfildo i-, \vere seer<-tlv erilwled 
ill liaHte aiul Knglaiid, the ntiigees Irom Rorliigid and Itiaral wane 
fount d into legmieiils, am]. al(<M some dfdav, a rf speetalde armament 
was eollfcted in tlic A/au es. w hn li had remaimal iaithful to Donna 
JMaiia. Pedro resol\e<l (o inva<ie tlie noilhot Ihtrtugal; he landed 
near Oporto, and made hinisOf master ol ilml ouy, hut his fuither 
ojuTa^oiis ^\erc crampf (I hv the .int of imuiev, and ol the miinitmiis 
ot war, Oporto was invested lt\ Don Migu»l, and tor several months 
the eoiiti st between the (wo luothciH was confined to the di'snUory 
Operations of a siege. At length, in the summer of IHA'i, Don Ihaiio 
entiusted the eominand f>i Ins na\al tune to Adiuiml Napier, this 
gallant officer, at ter liaving Ian<h‘d a tlivisifm of tin* army in the pro- 
vince, sought Don Miguel's fleet, though supenoi in nunihei ot shjp\ 
men, and weight of metal, he attafked a with such energy that m a 
short tunc all the large vessels ladonging to tlie usurpi r struf’k their 
colours. riiis brilliant sueces**, followed liy the eajiture of Lislmn, 
which yieldeel to Pedro's forces with laiie dithciiity, and tlie lecogm- 
tion ot the \oung queen by the priiieijuil powers of Kiirope, pi o\* d 
fatal to Miguel’s cause. After some faint attempts at prodaetiHl lesis- 
tmice, he nhandoned the struggle, and sought slielter in itiily. 

l>on Pedro’s death, winch soon followed in* triumph, did little 

V 
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injury to the constitutional cause. His daughter retains tbe cronn; 
the was married first to the prince of Leuchtenbeig, who did not long 
survive his nuptials; her second husband is Prince Ferdinand of Saxe 
Ooburg, nearly allied to the queen of Great Britain, 

Several disturbances in the Papal States gave the French a pretext 
for seizing tlie citadel of Ancona, which gave just grounds of offence 
to Austria. Rut neither party wdshed to hazard the perils of >var. 
Tlie {>ope excommunicated all the liberals in his dominions, but was 
mortified to find that ecclesiastical censures, once so formidable, were 
now ridiculous. Wien the French evacuated Ancona, he was obliged 
to hire a body of Swiss troops for bis personal protection, and the pay 
of these mercenaries almost ruined his treasury. To such a low estate 
is the jiapal ])ower now reduced, which was once supreme in Europe, 
and exercised unlimited sway over the consciences and conduct of 
potentates and nations. 

The attention of tbe first Reformed Parliament of Great Britain 
was cbiefiy engrossed by domestic affairs. In consequence of tbe con- 
tinued agiarian disturbances in Ireland, a coercive statute was passed, 
cont:uniiig many severe enactments; but at the same time, the Irish 
Church was foiccd to make some saciifices, a tax for ecclesiastical 
purjtosos was levied on its levenucb, and the number of bishoprics was 
diminished. 

But imasures of still gi eater importance goon occupied the atten- 
tion of paili.iiiK'Tit ; tin’ charter of the Bank of England was renewed, 
on terms ad vaiilageous to tbe coiintiy, the East India Company was 
depiived of Its exclusive commercial piivileges, and the trade to 
Hindustan and Chimi thrown o]»en ; hut the c<»inpany was ])ennitted 
to retain Its tenitorml sovereignty. Finally, a plan was adopted for 
the uholltioii of West India slater; , the service of the negro w^as 
changed into apprenticeship for a limited period, and a compensation 
of twenty millions was voted to the planters. There was a ver\ active 
thougii not a veiy large .section of the House of Commons dissatisfied 
with the limited extent of change produced by the Reform Bill; they 
demanded mucli greater innovations, and they succeeded in exciting 
feelings of disrontcnt in the lower classes of the community. Popular 
diwonteiit was not confined to lOngland, it was general throughout 
Europe, but fortunately no serious elTorts were made to disturb the 
public tmnquillity. 

The second session of tiie Reformed Parliament was rendered 
incmorabh' b> the parsing of an act for altering the administration of 
the l*oor I>awa, which was very fiercely attacked outside tbe walls of 
Parliunn nt. It was, however, generally supported by the leading men 
of all parties, though iU enactment greatly weakened tbe popularity 
of the ministers. The cabinet was itself divided respecting the policy 
to be pursued towTkrds Ireland, and the diweasions respecting the 
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regtilation of tbe Church, and the renewal of the Coercion Bill, in that 
country, arose to such a height, that aevoral of the ministry resigned. 
Lord Melbourne succeeded Ear! Grey as premier, but it was generally 
believed tliat the king was by no means pleased with the change; and 
that on tbe Irish Church question, he was far from being satisfied with 
the line of conduct pursued hy his ministers. In the month of 
November, the death of Earl 8jH*ncer removed Loral A 1 thorp, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the House of Jvords, and rendered 
some new modifications necessary. The king took advantage of the 
Ofpportunity to dismiss the miriistei-s, an expn'ss was sent to summon 
Sir Robert Peel from tlie Continent to assume the office of premier; 
and the duke of Wellington, who had administered the gov( riunent in 
the interim, was a])pointod foreign secretary Parli.um nf was imme- 
diately dissolved, and tlio tlireo kingdnnis were agilated hy a violent 
explosinii of part} spirit. A tithe afliay iii lrelan<], w Im li endi'd with 
the loss of life, supplied the opponents of (lie mniistr\ with a pretext 
for rousin:; the passions of the peahantrv in that country, ami of this 
they av<oled tlieuiselves so (fierlually, tiial the miiiisterMl ciindidates 
were <lefeated ni almost e> ery election. 

AVhile the country was anxiousl} w.iiting the result of the struggle 
hetweon the rival ]>oli(ical parties, hotii ]ious<h of parliament were 
burned to the ground. This event at fiisi (*x<’jh‘d ‘'time nlarin, hut it 
was Momi allaye<l, for (he cau.se of the fire was elcarlv pioied fo he 
acciderKal. Wlien Parliament met, Nr Kohert Peel's e.ihmef was found 
to be in a minority in the ILmse ot Commons. The jirr innT liew<*vcr 
persevered in spite of hostile inajonlie'-, until hi' was (h feated on the 
question ot the In^h (diurch, win a he and liis colleagii(>s resigtn d The 
3fe]hourne cahinetw.is restored, w iih the renmrkahle < Ma pinoi nf f.ord 
Brougham, W'liosf place as ('Imu elha was sujiplied hv Lord ( '<itl( nliain. 

On th(' death of Ins hiothei, Dnu (hirlos, after a ’lain altMiipt to 
assert hib claims, was drnen from .'^paiii into f’ortugil, and closely 
pursued that lie was torci d to tiike lefngi on honnl an I'aiglish sfiip of 
war. lie came to liondoii, where sireral ahortj\e r fb^rts w^r^ made 
to indu< e him to abandon Ins pn'teiisions. But in tbe mean tiiin* his 
paHituins in the Biscayan [>roMncei had organised a fonnidahh- revolt, 
under a brave leader, Zurnalacarregui, and a pnr ^t nanm<l Mt rino. 
Don f^arlos secretly quitted Lomion, pasned through Franco m dis- 
guise, and appeared at the head of the in8urgent<i. A qua Irupai (i(e 
treaty was concluded between Spam, Portugal, France, and Fnj^l.tnd, 
for supporting the rights of the infant queen. It w'as agreed that 
France should guard the frontiers, to prevent (he Carhsti! from ncf iv- 
ing any aid by land; that England should watch the norflorn mail; 
and that Portugal should aid the Queen of Spain with a h-Mly of 
anxihary troops if necessary. 

Notwithstanding these arrangements, tbe Carlist*) were generally 

3 ' 2 
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successful, find, at length, the court of Madrid applied to England for 
direct assistance. This was refused; but permission was given to raise 
an auxiliary legion of ten thousand men in the United Kingdom, the 
command of which was intrusted to Colonel Evans. But the effect 
produced hy this force was far inferior to what had been expected; in 
the dilapidated stiite of the Spanish finances, it was found difficult to 
supply the legion with pay, provisions, and the munitions of w'ar. A 
revolution at Madrid, which rendered the form of government very 
democratic, alienated the King of the French from the cause of the 
Spanish queen, and the war lingered, without any prospect of restored 
tranquillity. At the end of its second year of service the British 
legion was disbanded, and tlie Spanish government and its auxiliary 
force parted with feelings of mutual dissatisfictlon. 

After the departure of tiie legion, the ('arlists weary of the w’ar, 
cntcicd into negotiations with the queen regent, and returned to their 
allegiance. Carlos w as again compelled to become an exile ; but 
defeat could not break his spiiit, and lie continued to declaie himself 
the ligbtful lieir to the Spanish crown, though rejected by the people, 
and disavowed by the other sovereigns of Europe. Spain, however, 
was too disorganized for tranquillity to be easily restored; the queen 
regent endeavoured, wdtli more good will than ability, to reconcile 
contending factions; but her efforts proved unavailing, and, w'earied of 
her situation, she resigned tlie regency in the summer of 18 - 10 . 

The j)enpK‘ of ienglaiid generally felt little interest in the affairs of 
Spain, public attention was principally directed to the state of Ireland 
and Canada, The great Irish questions discussed in parliament w'cre, 
the jefortn of the corjiorations on the same plan that had liecn adopted 
in the leforin of the English and Scotch corporations; the regulation 
of tithes, and the establishment of a pro>ision for the poor; but the 
different viens taken hy the majorities in the Houses of Commons 
and Lorrls prevented the conclusion of any final arrangements. In 
Canada, the descendants of the old French settlers, for the mo^t part 
bigoted find ignorant, view'ed with great dissatisfaction the superiority 
to which the English settlers liad attained, in consequence of their 
knowledge, spirit, and enterpilsc; they attributed this pre-eminence 
to tlic partiality of the government, and, Instigated by designing 
demagogueg, clamoured for constitutional changes little short of a 
recogmiion of their independence. Their demands were refused, and 
the deluded Canadians were persuaded to hazard a revolt. After a 
brief struggle, the insurgents were reduced, and since the termination 
of the re\tdt, Fpper and Lower Canada hare been united into one 
province by an act of the British legislature. 

Great emlmirassnient was produced in the commercial world by 
the failure of the American banks, which rendered many leading 
met'chiuits and trodem unable to fulfil their engagements, TheJerisU 
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was •ensibly felt in England, where* it greatly checked the speculations 
in rail-roads, >^hich perhaps were beginning to be carried to u perilous 
extent; the manufacturing districts suffered most seierely, but the 
pressure gradually abated, and trade began to flow in its accustomed 
channels. Parties were so nicely balanced in the British parliament, 
that no measures of importance could he arranged; a further gloom 
was tlirown over the discussions by the increasing illness of the king, 
and tlie certainty that its termination must be fatal. William IV\ 
died on the morning of the 20tli of June, sincerely regretted by 
every class of his subjects. During the se^en years that he swaged 
the sceptre, England enjoyed tranquillity bolh at home and abroad; it 
was the only reign in Biihsh history in winch there was no execution 
for liigh treason, and no foreign w.ir. 


Se( I ion IV. — State of Ki/rojH^ <Inriun the Bvlqn (f 
Vtctvna. 

The Princo'^s Virtona, dmigliter of (he late duke of Kent, sihoccded 
her uncle on the British thnme, and lier aecercsion was haileil with the 
favour naturally sljown to u young and intcn-sting queen Her 
coronation wtis ctlehrated w ilh great enthusiasm, a public juoces'-ioii 
from Buekingbam P*ila(‘e to W'estininstfr Abbey was subMitutivl for 
the old florin of merely crossing from AN'estminstoi Hall to llie Abbey; 
and tins manifestation of a desire gialiB tin* jk oplt* by gi'ing tliem 
a share in the soleninily was rtcened with lucilted thankfulness. 
Europe seemed at this period to li.i\e cntiTed on an age oi tranquillity 
and repose. 'I'liere >^ere indeed some distuib.imas in Spam, a little 
discontent in Portugal, and ]«‘aloush s of tin designs of Itu^-'^ia lu most 
of the western courts, but France, which lia«l oxutetl so muc li uneasi- 
ness in the preceding reign, seemed at length l<» ha\e laTome quiet, 
and the dynasty of Louis I’hilipjie to he fiimly istahlished. laiglaml 
was on the whole contented, tiiougli some syinjttoms of an ajiptoai iiing 
comnieri lal crisis appeareil hotii in the nnmey m.irket and in tin' trading 
diStricLs, which was greatly aggia^atcd hy the nuibilit) or relminnce 
of the American states to disclmrge the obligations winch they had 
contracted with British capitalists and merchantM. Lhe extent ol this 
evil was not known when the queen was united in marriage to her 
cousin, Pnnee Albert of Saxe Coburg, a union which lias prt^^od 
productive of the greatest domestic felicity to the parties, and general 
satisfaction to the empire. 

A revolt in the Canadas was the first event which seriously dis- 
turbed the public tranquillity; it was raised principally by tin* ( ana- 
diani of French descent and some discontented spirits in the upper 
province; but it was also fostered by adventurers from the I inted 
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Statei, who, under the pretence of «jmp4tliiiing "vath the patriots, 
sought a gratih cation of their barbarous passions for strife and plunder. 
A proclamation was issued by the President of the United States. 
Strictly forbidding such violations of neutrality; but it was not easy 
to restrain the passions of a large section of the Americans, anxious to 
plunge their country into a war with Great Britain, and to avail 
themselves, as a pretext, of a strip of territory which was equally 
claimed by the state of Maine and the British colony of New Bruns- 
wick. Fortunately, the statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic >vere 
alike averse to an unnatural war between two nations speaking the 
same language and descended from the same common stock; the pen 
of tlie di})]omatist was preferred to the sword of the warrior, and after 
a protracted negotiation, extending over several years, the Boundary 
Qucbtion was finally arranged by Lord Ashburton, who was charged 
with a Hpecnil misbion to Washington for the puipose. In the midst 
of these disputes, a war which aiose between France and the republic 
of iMexico was teiininated by ilie mediation of England; but internal 
tranquillity was not restored to Central America, and the relations 
between the new states established in that quarter of the globe are 
likely to continue long in an unsatisfactory condition. 

The couit of Perbia, acting under the influence of the Russian 
ambasaadoi, evinced a determination to interfere in the affairs of 
Afghanistan, and an army was sent to liesiege Herat; as tins seemed 
likely to lead to the establishment of an influence hostile to England 
on till' fi oil tiers of our Indian empire, our ambassador was directed to 
leave Persia, and measures were taken to render the British interests 
paramount at the court of Cabul. This led to the Afghan war, which, 
as well as the Chinese war, will be more appropriately noticed in the 
chaptirs on (olonial history. ISome colonial drfficullies which arose in 
Jiuiiaica had a more diicct influence on the government of England; 
the bill which the minihters introduced for regulating the legislature 
of that country was virtually njected in the House of Commons, upon 
which Lord Melbourne and his colleagues tendered their rcsignatrons. 
bir Robert Peel received the queen's commands to form an adininistxa- 
tiun; but some difficulties nriaing from Her Majesty's reluctance to 
part with the huiies of her household, Lord Melbourne’s cabinet was 
reinstated. But from this time the Melbourne ministry, quite out- 
numbered in the Ivords, and very feebly supf^pted in the Commoau, 
showed a deficiency of strength, wdiich renolwd it inadequate to 
gJ^l’l lie with the increasing difficulties of tlie empire. Large bodki 
of people calling themselves Chartists assembled in various parts iff the 
country; but no cmI conse^ueiicea followed, except nt Birroinghaixi, 
where three houses were destroyed during a formidable riot, and at 
Newport^ where u gentleman named Frost led the mob to attack the 
constituted authorities. Frost wm arretted and toansporied for Iffe ; 
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-Jwut twenty of liit deluded followers fell hi a conflict with the army 
and police. It was perhaps owing to the excitement produced by these 
erents among the working classes, tliat one or two attempts were 
made by insane persons on the life of the queen ; they, however, only 
•erred to produce the strongest professions of attachment to her person 
and government from all chisses of her subjects. 

Hanover, which had been united to England since the accession of 
the house of Brunswick, was sepamted from it when Queen Victoria 
came to the throne, as the S^ilic law, excluding females from the 
sovereignty, has l>een long esbiblishcd in most of the principalities of 
Oennaiiy. llie duke of (’umberland, son of George III., became 
king oi Hanover, and immediately after taking po'^isession of his 
throne, sc't aside some constitutional tlianges nhitli bad bnoi introduced 
by \\ illmm I\ . Some diss^itisf iction arose fiom tliis return to the 
old h\steni; but it was not of b>iig continii.inct', as ilie Diet (d the 
German jinncf's decided m taMmr of the king, \Hien an appeal was 
made to tiiat mediatorial p<»ner. In gmeral it miiv be '■aid of the 
German stales, that they me contented with liuviiig obtained admini- 
strutnr reforms, and arc not anxnm^ for anv orgtime cliangi'^ in llieir 
form oi go'iernmcnt. PiusHia, nhich at one time e\HU‘eil a strong 
desire to obtain a rrpresi ntatn e consutntion on a bioad and jiermanenL 
basi«. lia*^ for tbe pres< nt abamloned (he deniatid ; and tbe pat^unal 
character of the government of the reigning monarch is not likely to 
induce a contented ]»eople to impose restrictions ij]‘OT 1 the rovul 
autiioiity. 

Ill Spain the cauM> of a constitutional governnnuit came fiium* 
phnnt (uit of a long and arduous struggle, but end dissensions so 
di»organiZ('d societ\, that it lias \(t been found iinpossilib* to establish 
tranquillity in that country It is, liuwevf*r, diffunlt to drstrilw' the 
state of ]>.tities in that distraeted ccuintrv, or to dlseo^«r tlie causes of 
the movements, irisurrectioin, and potty revolutions ii foibnv each 
other in Imnentalde succession Tlie Queen-mother, rhristina, >vas 
forced to nbandon (he regency and the gu.irdianship cd her daughter, 
the Queen iKubella, and to neek refuge in Fianr'". The chief power 
then dc'volved on bjftpartcro, duke of Victoria, to ^^b<)I^ the succe ssful 
issue of the struggle against Don Carlos was nminly owing, but in 
the midst of what sc'emed a prudent and prosperous enrec'r, In* was 
assailed by a comhi|M|tion of ])arties, agreeing in nothing but oppo- 
•tion to his regency, while we write, the issue of the contest is 
uncertain. 

Ganada was scarrely rentared to tranquillity when the Cpper and 
Lower Provinces were legi'^Utively united, and a system of comdiatory 
policy adopted, which ha* been followed by tlie most beneficial results. 
The danger of a war with America, which was eagerly desired by the 
tLnprincipled ndrenturm nho carac from the United States to support 
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the patriots, has thus been arerted, and the British Colonies in that 
quarter of the globe seem destined to enjoy a period of long repose 
and uninterrupted tranquillity. The same happy prospects may fairly 
be anticipated for the West India Islands; it was impossible that so 
extensiTC a change as the total abolition of slavery, and the complete 
emancipation of the negro race, should have been effected without 
some difficulties and perplexities, but happily the crisis has passed 
over without producing any permanent result of evil, and so far as 
the experiment of free labour has been tried, it has proved as success- 
ful as the friends of humanity could desire. There are, however, 
cinumstances connected with the cultivation of sugar ch may raise 
fjnnncial difficulties, and thus throw an apparent doubt on the prefer- 
able nature of ficc labour; but even these, when closely examined, 
will be found to afford evidence in favour of tlie emancipation of the 
negioefe, and show that a system of slavery is in the end as unprofit- 
able as it is flagrantly unjust. 

An event, which at one period would have excited general com- 
motion, passed ovei in France with little excitement or notice. In 
deference to the wishes and opinions of a large body of his subjects, 
Louis IMiibppe re‘^olv('d to biing tin- uonains of tin* Ihnperoi Napoleon 
to Fans, for intcniient , application being mado to tlie Lntisli tiuvcin- 
meiit, periniN^^ion wasgiaiili'd as a matter of cuuise, and the King of 
tlie Fieiidi sent liis oun son on this mission to ISt. Helena. The 
remains iT tin- ('m]»eior weie tiansferred to France, and ba\ ing been 
borne in pioc(ssion tbioiigli F<iii^, weie placed in a temporaiy tuinb 
until a })ioper mausoleum could be erected foi llieir leceptioii. As 
this event .si'cimal to prova* that the Fieiieii nation still retained its 
attacbnieiit to tin* family (d (heir foimer eiiij)eior, J>ouis F)Uoiiaparte, 
a nephew of Najioliam, was indmed to make an attemjd foi tin* iinpe- 
llal tliioiie. Attended i>\ a few followeis he rained his st.uidard at 
Boulogin', but no one np]>caied willing to join in bis insane attempt, 
and be was e.isilv nuab* piisoin r by the authoi ities. On Ins tn.d it 
appeared that the )Oung man was the duj»c of an ovcrdieatid imagi- 
iintion; his life was mercifully spand, hut it was deemed ])rudeiit to 
confine Imn iur the remaiiidei ot his dajs to the castle of Ham. 

Fur since tin* successful issue of the Oreek revolution, it seemed 
as if the Turkish einjiire was gradu.illy sinking into min; Mohammed 
All. pacha of Egypt, not onl\ reiidired himself ind^j|^deut, but annexed 
fcjvrin to Ids dominions, and menaced the other Asiatic provinces of 
the t^ultan. As these circumstances might have enaliled liussia to 
accomplish the schemes of aggrandizement at the expense of Turkey, 
which were known to be entertained by the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh, a convention was executed nt Ixmdon, between the representa- 
tives of Austria, Prussia, and England, for arranging, by their armed 
inltTvcntion, the question at issue between the Sultan and his 
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powerful vassal. France refused to accede to this treaty, and a large 
party in that country sought to take advantage of that ciiib and excite 
a war against England. I^ouis Philippe was, however, too prudent a 
monarch to encounter the risk of hostilities; he merely protested 
against any injury being done to the pach4i of Egypt, and then remidned 
a quiet spectator of the course of events. Mohammed Ali, iu the 
hope of receiving aid from France, at hrst refuseti to accept the terras 
proposed by the Convention, but the vigorous operations of tlie British 
squadron sent to the coast of Syria, soon convina’d him that Ids ruin 
would be the issue of a protracted contest. llcacccpUsl the mediutiou 
of the allies, and nominally returned to his allegianct*. Advantage was 
taken of these circumstances to aiiiehoiate the condition of the Mirious 
Christian populations subject to the Sultan, and the Umniiyuldch 
the Mohammedans had eierused o^cr them during a long course* of 
centiwies was formally abolished. 

T!ic W(‘aknos8 of tlie Melbourne c.iljinet in lla^ House of Commoni 
wasgr<..itly increased by the results of seM'ral isolate<l elections; (lie 
vacaiK res accidentally produced in vniious places were jii so main e;UH*» 
filled up by tlieir ad\ersarles, that the ministt rial majoiity, ongiually 
small, was virtually annihilat. d At the same turn' the comiaercial 
distiess of tlie country was hit to he raj>allv imneasing, and the 
revenue became daily tnori' inadiMpiate to mei t the expemhiure of 
the country. As a remodv for tln se financial (Idbeultii"^, if was pro- 
posed to impose a fixed dut\ on the importation ol i’oreign corn, and 
to diminisli tlie differential dutits between fueigii and colonial timber 
and sugar. These measures were not acceptable to (ho majniity of 
the House of ('()mmons; a vote of w.mt of oonfnlence in niinisterN win 
carried, and the cabinet was of ('outse ilrneii to cliouhe between 
immediate resignation and a dissolution of P.iiliameuL 

Few' eh'f'tions jiroduced a gie.iti i (diaiig*- in tla^ relative strength of 
parties than that whicli ensu(<l. In all the .agn< ultural dlstIal'^, and 
m many of the manufacturing towns, l/ud Melhr^urae's suppoili'rs 
were completely defeated, and tlie majonty against tlie cabinet was 
increased to nearly a hundred vot<s t)f coarse, wlien tlie new Paiha- 
inent assemlilcd, the ministers were foreeil to r* sign, and tlie n-ins of 
]io\ver were tninsferred to their opjionents. A new admiiiistration 
>vas formed under tlie auspices of Sir Kola it I’eel and the I>uke oi' 
AV'ellington ; but without prodiirliig anv \iolent change iu tin loreigu 
or domestic policy of country 
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CHAPTER XIT. 

HISTORY OF COLONIZATION. 


In order to avoid frequent interruptions in the course of the mirrative, 
it has been deemed advisable to reserve the account of the principal 
European colonies for the close of the volume, and thus to bring before 
the reader one of the most remarkable features in modern history. 
Colonies nerc indeed established in ancient times, and in the preceding 
volume of tlie Manual we have given a full account of those founded 
by the Gjeeks and Carthaginians; but the discovery of anew world 
gave an extraordinary impulse to emigration, and produced one of the 
most striking series of events in the annals of mankind. The subject 
naturally divides itstdf into two great parts — the European colonies 
in the Western, and those in the Eastern world; and to the former 
we shall first direct our attention. 


The EMaUishment of the Spaniards In Mexico. 

Immkdiaiixy after tlie cliseov(*ry of America, the firat Spanish colony 
was estal)libh(‘<l in liis]>aniola, better knovMi by the more modern 
name of St. Dumingu. The Queen Isabella had given strict orders 
to protect the Indiaiifl, and bad is.sued a proclamation prohibiting the 
Spani.irds from compelling them to work. The natives, ^>ho consi- 
dered ext mption from toil as supienie felicity, resisted every attempt 
to induce them to labour for hire, and so many Spaniaids fell victims 
to the diseases peculiar to the climate, that hands were wanting to 
work the inincj or till the soil. A system of compulsory labour was 
therelure adopted *dmo8t by m cessity, and It was soon extended, until 
the Indians niTe reduced to hopelesss slavery. The mines of Hispa- 
niola, when first discovered, were exceedingly productive, and the 
riclies acquired by the early adventurers attracted fresh crowds of 
greedy hut eiiter[n ising st'tticrs to lU shores. The hardships tonhich 
the Imlians ut re subjected, rapidly decreased their numbers, and in 
the tame proportion diminished the profits of the adventurers. It 
was tlierett;re lesolved to seek new settleinentsj the island of Puerto 
itico was annexed to tlie Spanish dominions, and its unfortunate 
inhulniuntH were subjected to the same cruel tyranny as the natives of 
IlispanKd.i, The island of Cuba was next conquered ; though it i$ 
seven hundred mdes in length, and was then densely populated, such 
was the unwarltkc character of the inhabitant®, that three hundred 
Spaniaids were sulficicnt for its total subjugation. 
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More unportmt conquest! were opened bj the intrepidity of Balboa 
who had founded a tmall settlement on the Isthmus of Darien. 
Having N amed from an indain cazique that there existed a rery wealthy 
kingdom on the borders of a p^t ocean, be sent to Hispaniola for 
reinforce men ti, and proceeded through the dangerous defiles and rocky 
chains whi<di traverse the isthmus towards the frontiers of the unknown 
golden region. At length be reached the top of a mountain, which 
commanded a riew of the wide expanse of the Pacific Ocean, and 
lifting up his hands to heaven, returned ihouks to <iod for having 
made him the instrument of a discovery so honourable to his country 
and to himself. He received sucli information mpccting the strength 
of the nation, whose fume Imd induced him to undertake this perilous 
joumt V, that he deemed it prudent to lead buck his follower*, but 
he first obtained from the neiglihounng cazn]ues a greater amount 
of treasure than had yet been obtained by an> Spanish expedition in 
tiie New World. In tlie mean time the eruelues with which the 
Indians were treated, roust d tiie swnpathieiof the mis^ionaneH w ho 
had been sent out for theirc onrersion. liOs especially, appealed 

not only to his sovereign, hut to all Clinslian fairope ; and such w^as 
the efl’eet of his elo<jueiirf, tluit a I'hange of system was promised. 
Unfortunately, Las (’asas, lu Lis anxiety to n-lie\e one sutVering race, 
iuflieted ri|ual misery on unotlier, he pioposed that lu'grot's sliouid he 
imported from Africa to do the woik of (he ImhariM, and thus laid the 
foundation of the infamous slave trade, whieh ^tili continues to outnigc 
humanity. 

At length the Spaniards began to jirepure an expedition for r‘S(a- 
hlislnng their empire on the Amenean noitinenr , an armament wju 
organi/id in f’uli.i, and the command intrusted to F(niandi> (’orf<‘z, ii 
commander possessing great skill and bravery, hut a>uneiouM and rruel 
even Im'VoiuI the general 4iv< nige of Ins ('ountrymen at (hat period. 
On the 2 iitl cjf A[>ril, loHh tins Ikuld adventurer entt ri'il tiie Inn hour 
of St Juan de Uloa, on the roast ol Y ucatan. Uy means ot a ft'inale 
captive he was enahli'd to o[ien (‘ommunlcatnms with the nanvis; and 
tliey, instead (f opposing tin' intraiKe of these fatal guests nilr) tlieir 
country, assisted them in 44II their operations with an uhirnty of whioii 
they too soon had reiiAoii (0 repent. The Mexicans had attained a 
pretty high degree of civilization; they had a regular giAernmcnt, a 
system of law', and an tstaldisln<l piiesthuod ; they recorded c'ents hv 
a species of picture-writing, not so perh^t us the J".g\ s^^(^■^n ot 
hieroglyphics, but which, neA<“rthelesB, admitted more minuteness and 
particularity than i* geuernlly imagined; their architrctural structures 
were remarkahle for their strength and Wauty; they hud advanced so 
far in science as to construct a pretty accurate calendar, and ih»T 
possessed contiderable ikill, not only m the useful, hut a!-o in the 
omamenUl art» of life. Cortez saw that such a nation must U treated 
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difFerenHj from the nide savages in the islands; he therefore concealed 
bis Teal intentions, and merely demanded to be introduced to the 
forereign of the country, the Emperor Monteruma. 

The Indian caztques were unwilling to admit strangers possessed 
of such formidable weapons as muskets and artillery into the interior 
of their country; and Montezuma, who was of a weak and cowardly 
disposition, was still more reluctant to receive a visit from strangers, 
of whose prowess he had received an exaggerated description. He 
therefore resolved to temporize, and sent ambassadors to Cortez with 
rich presents, declining the proposed interview. But these magnificent 
gifts only served to increase the rapacity of the Spaniards; Cortez 
resolved to temporize; hechanged his camp into a permanent settlement, 
which subsequently grow into the city of Vera Cruz, and patiently 
watched from his intrenchments the course of events. lie had not 
long continued in this position, when he received an embassy from 
the Zempoallans, n tribe wliich had been long discontented with the 
government of Montezuma. He immediately entered into a close 
alliance with tliese disaffected subjects, sent an embassy to Spain to pro- 
cure a ratification of liis powers, and set fire to bis fleet, in order that bis 
companions, deprived of all hope of escape, should look for safety only 
in victory. Having complet(‘d his preparations, he marched through 
an unknown country to suIkIuc a mighty empire, witli a force amounting 
to five hundred foot, fifteen horsemen, and six pieces of artillery. 
His first hostile encounter was uith the Tiascalans, the most w^arlike 
race in Mexico; their country uas a republic, under the protection of 
the empire, and they fought with the fury of men animated by a love 
of freedom. But nothing could resist tlic superiority which their fire- 
arms gave the Spaniards; the Tlasenhins, after several defeats, >ielded 
themselves as vassals to tlie crown of Spain, and engaged to assist 
C^ortez in all his future operations. Aided by six thousand of these 
new allies, he advanced toCholula, a town of great importance, w’herp, 
by Montezuma’s order, ho was received with open professions of 
friendship, w hilc plans w'cre secretly devised for his destruction, f^irtez 
discovered the plot and punisloMl it by the massacre of six thousand 
of the eitizens; the rest w'crc so terrified, that, at the command of the 
Spaniard, th< v returned to their usual occupations, and treated w ith 
the utmost respect the men whose bands were stained with the blood 
of their countrymen. 

As a picture of national prosperity long since extinct, we shall here 
insert the description given by (ortes in his despatches to the Spanish 
monarch of the ancient city of Tlnscala, which still exists, though 
much decayed. “ This city is so extensive, so well worthy of admi- 
ration, that nhhough I omit much that I could «y of it, I feel assured 
that tlie little 1 shall say will he scaroely credited, since it is larg^ 
tlian fJranada, and much stronger, and contains as many fine hou)iei 
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nkd A much larger population than that city did at the time of its 
aptore; and it u much better supplied with the products of the earth, 
^uch as corn, and with fowls and game, hsh from the rivers, various 
kuais of regetahtes, and other excellent articles of footh There is in 
this city a market, in which every day thirty thousand peojde are 
engaged in buying and selling, besides many oilier merchants who are 
scattered about the city. The market contains a great variety of 
articles both of food and clothing, and all kinds of shoos for the 
feet; jewels of gold and silver, and precious stones, and ornaments of 
feathers, all us well arrang^ni as they can possibly he found in any 
public sqmu^ or markets in the world. There is much earthen ware 
of every style and a goo<i quality, equal to the best of Spanish inanu- 
facture. Wood, coal, edihle and metlicinal plants, are sold 111 gieot 
quantuie^t. There are houses where they wash and share the licjwls at 
barbers, and also for baths. Finally, there is found among them a well 
regulated police; the j»e(q>le are rational ami well dispowul, and 
altogether greatly superior to the most civilized Afiican nation." 

Add to tins the description of the neiglibounng state of Clioluhi:— 
*‘The iriliabitunts are better clothed tlian tlie Tlasculans in some 
respects, as the superior eLiss<‘S of eitiiens ail wear cloaks over their 
other drees; eimilar m shape, material, and bordering, to tliose of 
Africa, hut unlike them in being provided with {KK-kets. 8inee the 
late troubles they have U-en and continue true and obedient vassiils of 
your Majesty, f^erforniing wdiate>er is re(|uiretl of them in vour mynl 
name, and 1 lielnwe they will reiiuim so hereafter, d’his state is very 
fertile under cuUnation. as there is mucli land, most of which is well 
watered ; and the exterior of the city is more beautiful than any in 
Spain, as it contains many towers, and is situated on a plain. And 
1 assure your Majesty, that I ha\e counttHi from a mosque or tiunple 
four hundred mos<jues and as many towers, all of which are of monquei 
in this city. This city is imuc suitable far the Sjuiniards to inhabit 
than any of the towns we have yet seen, as it has unoecujiieil binds 
Olid water for cattle, which none of the others hav(‘ that wc have H<en; 
and the multitudi* of peojdf* who dwell in the otlier place's is so great, 
that there is not a hjiud’s-breadth of land which is not cultivated. " 

From Chnlula, (Jorte/ advanced towards the city of Mexico, and 
had almost reached its gates before the feeble Montezuma had d< ter- 
mined whether he shnubl receive him ns a friend or as an enernv. After 
iome hcfitation, Montezuma went forth to meet Cortez, with all ilie 
magnificence of Ijarbarous }»iirade, and griuited the Spaniards a b^^lgmg 
in the capital. 

But not with I tan ding Lis apparent triumph, the situation of Cortet 
ras one of extraordinary danger and [>crplexity. lie was in a city 
urronnded by a lake, the bridge# ajid causewayg of winch might eaoly 
% broken; and hi# little band, thus cut off from all commumrution 
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wkh iti muft tb«i haw fallen Tictims to roperiar nimbers. 

Xo avert this danger he adopted the bold resolution of seizing Mon. 
teziuna as a hostage for his safety, and he actually brought him a 
jartsoner to the Spanish quarters. Under pretence of gratifying the 
monarch's curiosity to see the structure of European yesaels, the 
Spaniards built two brigantines, and launched them on the lake, thus 
iocuring to themselves the means of retreat in case of any reverse of 
fortune. 

The ostensible pretext for this act of violence was that a caxique, 
named Qualpopoca, had slain sevenil Spaniards in the city of Nautecal 
or Almena. The account wliich Cortez gives of the transaction is too 
singular to be omitted, especially as his dispatches are utterly un- 
known in this country. It will be seen that he never gives Monte- 
zuma, or ns he writes the name, Muteezuma, tlic title of king or 
emperor, but speaks of him as if his right to royalty liad been 
sacrificed from the moment that the Spaniards, had landed in his 
country, 

*^Six days liaving passed, most po\Yerful Prince, since I entered the 
great city of Temixtitan [Mexico], and having seen some things in it, 
though but a few compared with what there was to he seen and noted, 
it seemed to me, judging from these* thing*:, and frorii what I had 
ohw'rved of the country, that it would subserve the interests of your 
Majesty and our own security if Mut( czuma was in my po^MT, and not 
wholly free from restraint, tn order tliat lie might not he diverted 
from the resolution and \Mllmg spirit \Nhich he shoned in the service 
of ^our Majesty, especlallv ue Spaniards were somenhat trouble- 
some and difficult to please, h-Nt fMling annoyed on any occasion, he 
should do us some serious injure, and even might cause all memory of 
US to perish, in the exercise of his gr(*at ponei. It also apjieared to 
me that if lie was under my control, all tlic countries that w'cre subject 
to him would l>e more easily ))rou;:ht to tlie knowledge and service of 
your jMajesty, as afterwards actually happened, I n solved, therefore, 
to take him and ploc'e him in ni> (ju.irteis, w'blch were of great 
strength; and revolving m my mind how this could he effected 
witliout occasioning any tumult or disturbance, I recollected what 
the othcer whom I had left m (‘Oniinand in Vera Vruz, had written me 
conceniiug the occurrences in the city of Almena, which I have already 
related, and which, as he was infonned, liad all taken place in pursu- 
ance of orders from Muteciumn, Having used tlie precaution to 
station guards at the cornen of the streets, 1 went to (he palace of 
Mutecruina, as 1 hud before often done, to visit him; and after con- 
Tersing with him in a sportive manner on agreeable topics, and receiving 
at hii hands some jewels of gold, and one of bis own daughters, 
together with severul daughters of bis nobles for some of ray company, 
1 iheu tttid to him, ‘that 1 hod been informed of what had taken place 
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B ilie city flf Natttccal or Almerta, ftnd the fkte of the SptuiiurdR, wlto 
iHid Wn killftd there; that 4uaipopoca alieged in defence of his 
eondaci, that whaterer he had done was in pnrtoanoe of oiders from 
fatiDf wliich^ as hk maasel, he could not disregard; that 1 did not 
bclieTc it was so, hut ncferthelees, in order to dear himself from the 
imputation, it seemed to me proper that be should send for Qual]K>poca 
and the other principal men d' that city, who had been concerned in 
the slaughter of the Spaniiirds, that the (ruth of the matter might be 
known, and those men punitljed, by nhich means he would satisfy 
your Majesty of his loyal disposition beyond all dispute; lest instead of 
the rewards which your Majesty would order to be given him, the 
reports of these outrages might provoke your Alajesh’s anger against 
him, on account of his having conimanded the injur>' to be done; since 
I was uell satisfied that the truth was contrary to what (hofic men had 
declared. 

The otfeiiding cazii|ue, Qualpopoca, was brought to (he capital, as 
our readers are prubaldv awar**, and with his tolhuvers, was luirnt alive. 
Cortez tells this jwirt of tlio story with much nanrlr “So they were 
publicly burned m a square ot the city, without cruiting anv disturb- 
ance; and on the day of their execution, as they conh^sed that 
Mutcezuma hud directed them to kill the Spaniuids 1 caused him to 
be put in irons, which threw him into great eonsternalion.*' Ail this 
was in.imfestly done merely from the motives al>o\ e intimated, nuniely, 
“to suljserve the interests ol your Majestv iind mir own securitv vi't 
Cortez had some apprehension lest he might olfend ro\al syrnpatliH'S, 
and 80 , in rc^iact of his demcanoui towaids Monlezunni, he wntes to 
the empiror — 

“fSurli was tlie kindness of my treatment towards liim, and Ins ow'n 
contcutmeiit witfi hi3 situation, th.it whtui at difiVrent times I lemjited 
bun witli tlie offer of Ins liberty begging that hr wnuld reluin to his 
palace, he has often replied (hat In* was well p}» a^ed with Ins prest nt 
quarters, and did not wish tc> UaM* tin in, as he wanted inulnng tlnit he 
was aecusiuinei] to enjoy lu his own palace, and tliat in eas» In* wvnt 
away, theie would Ik* re^tson tu fear (lie imjKirt unities ol the local 
governors, his vassals might lead him to art against his own wishes, 
and in opposition to your Majesty, while he desired in every ja^Hsible 
manner to promote your Majesty’s imtv ice ; that so far lie had inlnrmed 
them wliat he desired to have done, and was well content t(j remain 
where he was; and should they wish to suggest any thing to Inm, he 
could answer that be was not at liberty, and thus excuse himself from 
attending to them.'* 

Cortez thus describes the original city of Mexico, which he soon 
afterwards totally destroyed: — "*This great city of Temixtitan [Mrxno] 
is situated m this salt lake, and from the main land to the denK-r parts 
of it, by wbichew route one chooses to enter, the disumce i-* two 
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leagues. There are four avenues or entrances to the citj, all of Avhich 
are formed by artificial causeways, two spears’ length in width. The 
city is as large as Seville or Cordova; its streets, I speak of the prin- 
cipal ones, are very wide and straight; some of these, and all the 
inferior ones, are half land and half water, and are navigated by 
canoes. * * * This city has many public squares, in which are 

situated the markets and other places for buying and selling. There 
is one square twice as large as that of the city of Salamanca, sur- 
rounded by porticoes, where are daily assembled more than sixty 
thousand souls, engaged in buying and selling; and where are found 
all kinds of merchandise that the world affords, embracing the neces- 
saries of life, as, for instance, articles of food, as well as jewels of 
gold and silver, lead, brass, copper, tin, precious stones, bones, shells, 
snails, and feathers. There are also exposed for sale wrought and 
unwrougiit stone, bricks burnt and unburnt, timber hewn and unhewn, 
of different sorts. + * * Every kind of merchandise is sold in a 

particular street or quarter assigned to it exclusively, and thus the best 
order is preserved. They stdl everything l>y number or measure; at 
least 80 far we have not observed them to sell anything by weight. 
There is a building in the great squaie that is used as an audience 
house, where ten or twelve persons, who are magistrates, sit and decide 
all controversies that arise in the market, and order delinquents to be 
punished. In the same square there arc other persons who go con- 
Htantly about among the peoph*, oliHcrving what is sold, and tlie 
measures used in selling; and tliey have been seen to break measures 
that were not true. This great city contains a large iiumlxT of 
temples, or houses for theii idols, very handsome edifices, winch are 
situated in the different distiicts and the suburbs; in the principal 
ones religious persons ot each particular sect are constantly residing, 
for whose use besule the liouses containing the idols there are other 
convenient habitations. All those persons dress m black, and never 
cut or comb tlieir hair from the tune they enter the priesthood until 
they leave it; and all the sons of the principal inhabitants, both nobles 
and rcspiH-tabie citizens, arc placed in tlie temples, and wear the same 
dress from the age of seven or eight years until they are taken out to 
bo mauied; wlncli occurs more frequently with the first-born who 
inhoiit estates than with the others. The priegte are debarred from 
female society, nor is any woman permitted to enter the religious 
houses. Tiiey also abstain from eating Certain kinds of food, more at 
some seasons of the >ear than others. Among these temples tliere is 
one winch far surpasses all the rt* 8 t, whose grandeur of architectural 
details no human tongue is able to describe; for within its precincU^ 
surrounded by a lofty wall, there is room enough for a town of fire 
Imndred families. Around the interior of this inclosure there ore 
haudsom© edifices, containing large imiJs and corridors, in winch the 
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religious pmoM attached to the tem{v]e reside. Hiere are foil fortj 
tow'ers* which are loDy and well built^ the largest of whicli has hfty 
steps leading to its main hodv, and it higher than the to^er of the 
principal church at ISeville. The stone and wood of which they are 
constructed are so well wrought in ever}' piirt, that nothing could he 
Letter done^ for the interior of ilie chapels containing the idols consists 
of curiuus imager}', wrouglit m stone, with [blaster ceilings, and w'ood 
work carved in relief, and painted with figures ol monsters and other 
objects. All these towers are llu‘ hunal-places of llio nohles, and 
every chapel in them is dedicated to a particular idol, to which they 
pay their dootions/' 

Hut danger impendt^l ovei Cortez from an unexpected quarter; the 
governor of Cuba, anxious to share in tin* plunder of 3fexico, of 
wlio^ wealth, gieat as u u.dly was, lie had received very exaggerated 
statementi', sent a new annamenl under the tominand of Naruu z, to 
deprive the conqu<Tor of tlie fruits of ins Mctory. Cortez, leaving a 
small garnsoii in Mexico, nianhed against Naivac/, and hy a sern s of 
prudent ojienitions, not onl) overcame him, hut mduci^d ins followers 
to enlist undei Ins own banner**. Tins reintorci nwiit was parlicuhuly 
valuable at a lime when the Mexicans, weary of Spmnsli ciuelty 
and tvrtiiniy, iiad rcbol\<‘d to make the most desperate efloitH for 
expelling the nivad<‘rs. S area ly liad f’orte/. leturned to Mexico, 
when ins quartf rs were .ittacked with desp(oar(‘ fur}, and (hough 
thousaiaK of tlie assailants were slam, frr^h iliousaiids eagerh lnirnc<l 
forward to take their place At length (’ortez bruii;;}i( nut M<intezuina 
in his ro\al lohes on the rinnparfs, trusting that his influence over Ins 
suhjecis would induce them to susp<iid liostilities. ]tu( the unfor- 
tunate CTiif^eror was iiiortallv wound<‘<l by a nnssde flung by one of 
ins own subj(‘Cts, ami ( ‘ort<‘Z, having done eveivthmg winch pnideneO 
and valour could dictate, was toned to abandon the capital, ddie 
Spaniards suflered Nc*urel\ in tins < alamitous retnat , they lost ihcir 
artiller\', anirnunition, and l>aggage, t<>geiher with the greater pint of 
the treasure for wlndi tlie} liad encountered so many penis. A s[>leu- 
did victory at Otumba, over the .Mi xicans, w ho utfemyUed to intercept 
them, restored the confidence of the Spaniards, and they readod the 
fnendly territories of the i lascalaiis in vdety I lii\ ing eolieetisl soim- 
reinforcements, and hv judicious arts revived the eoumge of his men, 
C'ortez once more advanced towards Mexico, and, halting on (ho 
Iwrders of the lake, ho began to build wmie l>ng«n(ines in order to 
atUck the city bv water. While thus engaged, he Kucrce<lcd m 
detaching many of the neighbouring cities from their allegiance to the 
new emperor, (iuatimozin, and having obtained some fresh frooj»s 
from Hispaniola, he prejiared for a vigorous siege hv laundniig his 
brigsmtines on the lake, (lualimoiin made a gallant rf^sist im e, and 
repulsed the Spaniards m an attempt to take the city hv nJorm, but 
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being tumble to resist the slwer operations of European tactkai, he 
attempted to escape over the lake, when ^hw canoe was intercepted by 
a brigantine, and the unfortunate emperor remained a prisoner. As 
seoti as the fate of their sovereign was known, the resistance of the 
Mexicans ceased, and all tlie provinces of the empire imitated the 
example of the capital. Guatimoziii was cruelly tortured to extort a 
confession of concealed treasure, and his unfortunate subjects bec«nc 
the slaves of their rapacious conquerors. Cortez himself was treated 
with gross ingratitude by his sovereign, whose dominions he had 
enlarged by the conquest of an empire, and he died in comparative 
obscurity. 

As the history of the course of policy adopted towards Mexico, is 
nearly the same as that which was adopted in all the colonies estab- 
lished by Hpain and Portugal, it will be convenient to give here such 
a general outline of its principles as will obviate the necessity of again 
retuniing to the subject. The first thought of the conquerors was to 
propagate the Christian faith m their new dominions, not only from 
motives of bigotry, hut in obedience to the soundest dictates of pru- 
dence. Cortez fiom the veiy comnioncenient saw' that the best means 
to secure the fidelity of the natnes was to induce them to become 
Christians; for the Mcxic.'ui svslom of idulatrv would have raised an 
insurmounUihle barrier between them and the Spaniards, lie and his 
successors were merciless in then (‘xtenmnation of the M(>xican reli- 
gion, The idols w ere broken to pieces and burned, the temples levelled 
to the ground, and not a priest was permitted to live. Missionaries 
were invited from Europe to aid in the great woik of civilization, 
between the years 1522 and 154,‘>, numbers of monastics came from 
various parts of the old world to aid in the conversion of Mexico. They 
penetraUd the country at every point, proceeding far beyond the limits 
of the military establishmouU ; they found the minds of the timid 
natives every where prepared for the reci'ption of a new creed, being 
persuaded that their midve gods bad either abandoned them or had 
been deprived of power, and therefore that it was necessary for them 
to conciliate the deities of their conquerors. Tlie missionaries did not 
hesitate to avail themselves of pious frauds to ensure the triumph of 
Christianity; they persuaded the ignorant natives that the Gospel had 
been preached in tome remote* age to their ancestors; they pretended 
that they could discover traces of its symbols and precepts in the 
corruptions of Mexican idolatrj, and limy magnified every accidental 
coincidence into a proof of perfect identity between the old and the 
new religion. Thus, they found something like a cross employed as 
ft religious sign by the Mexican priests, and affected to hail rt «i a 
recognition of the symbol of our salvation. The sacred eagle of the 
Afttecuns terved as a plausible introduction to the wonbtp of the 
Holy spirit. Many practices unknown to the Eoaean Ritual were 
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and eooaecratad. Thna the panion af tli« Indiana for flowen 
waa indulged bj baring aamd wrcatba worn on certahi feaiivalB of the 
cbtticb, and chapleU <^ered on the altan« Dancea were allowed to 
£offin a part of public woiabip, and amuiements of a still more quea^ 
tionabie character were permitted, even in tbo interior of churcbet- 
Tbeae eompromiaeft, combined with the avowed determination of the 
Spamardi to extirpate polytheism, will enable us to account for the 
vast number of conversions in the first half century after the conquest. 
Indeed, if we can hehere the statistic* of Torqueraada, no less than 
six millions of Indians were Uiptized hy friars of the Franciscan order 
between the years 1524 and 1540. 

Nor w^ore theae converts confined to the lower ranks of the fDdians. 
The Mexican nobles who liad survived the musaacre of (\>rtef, and 
even tiie royal fanuly of JViono, winch wii* long pennitted to retain 
a quahhed independence, embraced the religion of the Spaniards, 
Ixthl loeliitl, the caziqoe of this ]'« tty pniicipalitv, "ho had h(‘en the 
fiiithCul ally of Cortez in all his earnpaigroi, distinguialu d himself 
among the new converts, lie re<sivefl oith open anus the moiilci 
who wcie sent to instruc*t him, gave them lodgings in his palace, and 
was int( ssaiit in his application to tlu'ologiral sludn'R, until Ins teachers 
certified that he was qualified to herome an instructor in his him. 
lie tiieii began to prericli to his subjects and to teach them tlic Kotnish 
catechism; his iiistructiona and Jiih aiithontv xu^n them over in *uch 
multuudes that it wii8 iinposiihle to haptizi' them individually. They 
were brigaded into bands; the s.ime name was given to all tlie men 
of tlie tame group, and this abrnlgeinejit of tlo’ ceremony en.ihled the 
niuisionanes to receive thousarids into the church every day. .So 
ardent wn>. the caxique* zeal, that lie threatened to burn his mother, 
the queen- dowager, alive, it she dnl not at once resign her attachment 
to the anri' nt uiolatr}'. II is threats or lit* preachings finally prevailed; 
she consented to be led to the ehurcii, and to take the I'hnstmn niune 
of Mur \ . 

Jt must not l>e omitted tliat the niissionarie* honourably exerted 
themsehes to protect the Mexicans from the tunguinary cruelty of the 
fcspojuards; Hahagun wid I^es Casa* were particiifiwly famous for their 
exertions iii behalf of the vanquished, they obtained bulls from the 
pope, and ©dicta from the hpanish (Government, fully recognising the 
ckums of the Indians to the rights of humanity, and though they failed 
to obtain a full measure of justice for the native Mexican*, they saved 
tJunu from the wretched fate which a wept away the native popubtion 
ia almost every other colony of Spain. In consequence of the pro- 
tsciion thus accorded them, both by the secular and regular clergy, 
the aitadimeut of the native Mexicans to the Romifth religion liecame 
mon ardent and poaaionate than that of the Hpaniardt themselvea, and 
it adll coottnuea to he felt, though the coontry haa been restored to 
independence. 
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The edicts of the Spanish monarchs in faTOur of the Indians were 
disregarded; the population began to decrease rapidly, and a new 
gystera was adopted by wliich oppression was reduced to nn organized 
form, and ameliorated by being placed under the control of the 
government. It was determined that the native Americans should he 
regarded as serfs attached to the soil, and distributed into Encomlenias^ 
a hind of fiefs or estates established in favour of the Spanish settlers, 
w^ho tooh the name of Conquisiadores. Slavery, which had previously 
been arbitrary, was thus invested with legal forms; the Indian tribes 
divided into sections, some of which contiiined more than a hundred 
families, were assigned either to the soldiers who had distinguished 
themselves in the war of invasion, or to the civilians sent from Madrid 
to administer the government of the provinces. It was fortunate for 
the Mexicans that their masters did not erect fortified castles, like 
the feudal barons of the middle ages; instead of tliese they established 
haciendas^ or large farms, which they had the wisdom to govern 
according to the old forms of the Mexican proprietaiy. Tlieie was 
no change or interruption in the cultivation of plants indigenous to 
the soil; the serf cultivated the soil according to hereditary routine, 
and HO identified Inniself nitli Ids master, that he very frequently took 
his mime. There are many Indian families of the present da\ bcaimg 
Spanish names, whose hknid lias never been mingled with tliat of 
Europeans. Another fortunate circumstance contributed to tlie pre- 
servation of the riatne JMexicans; the tSp.iiiish settlers in that country 
did not enter into any of those mining speculations which led their 
bri'lhreii in Hispaniola and other islands of tlie Antilles to saciifice 
the natives ]>y myiuids to their grasping cupidity. Tlie ('onqnisiadores 
had neither the capital nor the intelligence necessary for sucli eiiter- 
pri/cH, they contented tiiemselves, in imitation of the natives, with 
wasliing tlie eartli, silt, and saiuK, brought down fiom the niuunlaius 
by rivers and winter torreiitH, to extract the grains of gold which they 
contained. Tiie mines of ^Mexico, which have spread so muih of the 
precious metids over the surface of the globe, were not discovered until 
after the comjuest, and brought very trilling profits to those who first 
attempted tlieir exploration. The loss of these speculators was a 
positive gain to liuinanity. 

rp to tlie eigliteenih century the condition of the Mexican pea- 
sants was very little different from that of the serfs of Poland or llusflia. 
About that pcrioil their condition began to he sensibly ameliorated. 
Many families of Conquisiadores became extinct, and tlie encomtendAi 
were not again distributed by the governmenU The viceroys and the 
provincial councils, called Audi^ncias^ paid particular attention to the 
interests of those Indians who were hherated by the breaking up of 
the rncowiendas ; they ahohshtd every vestige of compulsory labovr 
in the mines, requiring that this employment should be voluntary, bsA 
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fairfy reTDTmerated. ScTeral abuses, howerfr, prevailed in the coloniaJ 
adnrimstration, from the monopolies establish(^ by the agents of the 
Spanish goyemments; they conferred upon themselvea the exclusive 
privilege of selling those articles most likely to be used by an agricul- 
fUml population, and fixed \\bate\er price they pleased upon these 
commodities. Haring thus, by a system of force and fraud, got the 
Indians deeply into their debt, they established a law by nhich 
insolvent dehton became (ho absolute slaves of their creditors. jAfany 
cdi(‘ts were issued to chock these abuses, hut they \^ere not ('Ifi ctu.illy 
remedied until after the revolution whieh ga\e in(iepeii<i('nce to Mexico. 

We shall now hrietly state the circumstances mIucIi led (o (he 
assertion of Mexican indepcmlenee. On the 8fh of July, IBtWl, a 
con'ette from Cadir brought infc-lligence of the dethronement of the 
Spanisli Ih)Urhons, by Nupcdcon, and the transfer of (lie monarc’hy to 
Joseph Buojinparte. The vioer.iy at first publisluMl (lie neus vsithout 
a M'ord of comment, hut soon rrcovering from his first jsurj^rise, he 
issued a proclamation declaring his intention to preserve his fidelity 
to King Ferdinand, and exhorting the Mexican peojde to maintain 
the rights of their legitimate sov(r<‘ign. It w.is the first tune that 
“the people" had been nam('d in an} act of state, emanating from the 
colonial government, and this w.as among the ehief rauv(S (if tlie 
extraordinary enthusiasm with whieh the ^^rero^’s appeal was reetuved. 
It was proposed to establish a provisional govenimnit on the model 
of the Juntas, which had been formed by the patriots in »S])ain. Tiilg 
proposition, fa\ouniblY received by the Meerov, nns nyected by his 
council as inconsistent \Mth tlie .aSi endancy nliieb bad bitbeito been 
enjoved by all pur«‘ Spaniards, three months nei*- spent in euii(r(j\ rrsv, 
until at length the council or Judu'una took the bold measurt‘ of 
arresting the Mceroy, and thio^'ing Inn into the prisons of tlie Irujui- 
Sition on a charge of heresy. As, however, t}lerea^as some darigrr that 
the populace might rise in his favour, the Andtcucui^ having first 
invested itself with the finietioiH of regenev, s^iit tlie go\crnor a 
prisoner to ( Wbx, where he was long confined in a dungeon 

The CVfHiles and Indians were indignant at this usurpation, and 
they were still more enraged by the undisguised contempt with which 
their claims were treated by the .Spanish oligarchy. Bataller, one of 
the leading meraljcr* of the council, was accustomed to say that ‘'no 
native American should participate in the government, so long as 
there was a mule'dnrer in l>a Mancha, or a cobbler in C'astilie to 
repteeent Spanish ascendancy." The Juntas of Spam, though engagi d 
in a desperate struggle for their own freedom, were obstinate in (lour 
retolution to keep the colonics in dependence, and they ‘.rnr out 
Venegai ns viceroy, with positive orders to maintain the ascendnnev of 
the 8f>aniardimind keep the Creoles and Indians in their oan con- 
dition of defmdatioiL 
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A priest of Indian descent, Hidalgo^ the curate of Dolare*, raiged 
the itandard of rerolti he declared to his congregation that the 
Europeans had formed a plot to deliver up the country to the French 
Jiwobins; he exhorted them to take up arms to defend their liberties 
and their religion, and to inarch boldly to battle in the name of King 
Ferdinand and the Blessed Virgin. On the 18th of September, 1810, 
he made himself master of San Felipe and San Miguel el-Grande; he 
confiscated the property of all the Europeans, declaring that the soil 
of Mexico belonged of right to the JMexicans themselves. Several 
other cities were conquered, and in all of them the Indians and Creoles 
sacrificed every European without mercy, their commander seeming to 
wink at tlieir excesses, whicli he trusted would prevent terms of peace 
from being offered or accepted. 

Vcncgiis, the viceroy, made tlio most vigorous efforts to check the 
progress of this rebellion; he conciliated the Creoles by investing one 
of th(‘ir body with high military rank; he caused Hidalgo to be 
excommunicated by the ecclesiastical authorities, and he paraded an 
image of the Virgin, to which superstition attached miraculous powers, 
through the streets of Mexico. This last expedient caused Hidalgo 
to sto[f short ill the midst of his vk torious career, and at a time when 
be was joined by several reginu'uts of juovincial militia, and by the 
curate Morelos, whose abilities w<Te equivalent to a host, Hidalgo 
retired from before the W'alls of Mexico, nhich could not have resisted 
a vigorous assault. 11c was overtaken and defeated by an army of 
Spaniards and Ci coles; several of tlio (owns which had suhTuittcd to 
him were recaptured; and the victors more than retaliated the san- 
guiiiaiy excesses of the insurgents. The royal army continued to 
pursue Hidalgo and his halt-armed associates, a second victory 
completed their ruin; Hidalgo and two of liis principal officers 
endeavouring to escape to the United States w^ere betrayed to the 
SpaninuLs, March 21«t, 181 I, and after a long confinement, in which 
they were vainly tortured to obtain a confession of the extent of the 
conspiiaey, they were publicly executed. 

Tile tlispersed army of Hidalgo divided itself into separate bands, 
and maintained a ruinous guerilla warfare against their oppressors. 
Ilttyori and Moielos resolved to unite them once more in a grand 
scheme of patriotic w'arfare. It.iyou caused a national junta to be 
established in the district where the Spaniards had least power; and 
in its name an address was sent to the viceroy requiring him to con- 
voke a national cortes, similar to that which had been assembled in 
Spain, and insisting on the equality of the American and the European 
Spmuards m sll political rights. The tone of this manifesto was 
equally firm and respectful, but it gave such offence to the viceroy 
Venegas, that he ordered it to be burned by the common hangman in 
the market-place in Mexico. 
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Morelos, wKo had focceedod to the infloeaoe of Hidalgo, prudently 
initiated his troops to h&biu of disciplioe in skirmith^ and pettj 
aaterpnses before Tentunug on any decitire engagements wuh the 
regular armies of Spain. His defence of Cuantha, where he was 
besieged by tlie roy^ists for lereral weeks> gate lustre to his very 
de^t Yielding to famine, he cracunted the town, and led his army 
to linear, with the lots of only serewteen men. The barbarous cruelties 
perpetrated by tiie Spanish general CaJleja in the town after the gar- 
rison had withdrawn, rendered the rovalist cause so odious, that many 
who had hitherto supported the riceroy passetl orer to the ranks of 
the insurgents. It would be tedious t^ enumentte the battleti, skir* 
mishefi, and sieges which filled the next two years; we must limit 
ourselves to saying that Morelos was (ontinuously successful until tlis 
close of the year 1813, when lie was demsively defeated by Ituibtde. 
Thenceforward his career was one (*(»ntinued series of misfortunes, 
until, on the oth of November, 181a, he was surpni*c<l by an over- 
whelming force, and made prisoner after a despenite resistance. He 
was carried in eli.iins to .Mexico, degradid from his clencal rank, and 
executed. The Mexican Junta or Congress, was booh after di^isolvt^i, 
and the revolt became once more a confused senes of partial and 
desultorv insurrcetiuna winch the 8pamardh hoped to <]uell in detail. 
Ill 1817 the >oui!g<T Mina altem[>tiHl to rt kindle the Hanies of 
inBurrection in Mexico; but, as he refustni to assert (bo absolute 
indcpendinre of (lie country, be dul not reeeive sucli eiitliu^iastic 
support as Ilid<ilgo or Morelos. After a brilliant career, m whieli lie 
displaced (be most extraordinary bravery and resources of genius, ho 
was oveitbrovs n, made prisoner, and shot as a (niitor. 

Tile iiiHurrection m .^lixuo w,e» \ij(ually at an end, when news 
arrived I liut tlic army wliicb bad beni acsrmbbd in Spain to restore 
the ab^'olute authority of the sovereign in Aminca, hinl n^volted at 
Cadiz, jtroclairned the constiiution, and rh !miijd«'d the convocation of 
the C'or(<s. 'I’lie vica ioy, Apod.n.i, an as a dt vnted parhs.ni ol absolute 
pow'cr, lie forim d a plan for inviting Ft rdmuml to .Mexico, and tliero 
restoring him to liis despotic authority, ami be employed as bis ehief 
agent Don Augustin Iturbide, wiio liad .slnwn liimself u bitter miemy 
of MexK'an liberty during the entire course of tht' preceding insur- 
rection. Iturbide drew up a very different plan from tlint wbicb Apo- 
daca had contemplated; it asserted the civic equality of all the inha- 
bltaida of Mexico, establinhed a constitution, proclaimed the country 
independent, invited Ferdinand to become its sovereign with the title 
of emperor, and in case of his refusal declared that the crown should 
be proiTered to some other prince of the blorKl. The old Spaniards of 
Mexico, in a storm of raingbd rage and fear, deposed Apmlie a, and 
choi« Francisco Xorella viceroy in biH place. This false stj p rendered 
Iturbide irresistible; the Creoles and Indians flocked to bxs standard; 
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several Spanish officers, disliking the new viceroy, joined him with 
their regiments; and on the 27th of November, 1821, the royalist 
army surrendered tlie capital, and consented to evacuate Mexico. 
The treaty which the viceroy had concluded with the insurgents w:is 
annulled by the Cortes of Madrid, and the effect of this imprudence 
was the utter ruin of the party which clung to the hope of seeing a 
Bourbon prince placed at the head of the new state. 

^^The Congress which assembled in Mexico seemed disposed to form 
a feder^lti^e republic; but the partisans of Iturbide suddenly pro- 
claimed tlicir favourite emperor, and tlie deputies were constrained to 
latify their choice. He did not retain the sovereignty for an entire 
year; be was detiiioned, as he bad been elevated, by the army; the 
(.‘ongresH ])iojiouiiccd upon him sentence of perjietual exile, but with 
luuiluhle g( iieiosity granted a considerable pension for his support. 
Ituibide, after tlie lapse of lathei more than a vear, letumed to 
Mexico, July lljtli, 1824, in the hopes of reviving his party. He fell 
into the hands of the republicans, and wjus immi'diately put to death. 
A n-puhlic was then estublit»hi‘<l; soon after the foi tress of St. Juan 
dTlloa, the lust possession of the government, was snrrendeied hy 
capitulation, and the standard of Castile, after an ascmulancy of more 
than thiee huiidied }eais, disappeared lor ever from the coasts oi 
^lexico. 

The progress of the ^Mexican rcpuhlie since the estahlishinent of its 
indejieiidence has not been prosperous. CouBjoraeies, iri^uiieerions, and 
civil w.us have ke}>t i^vtiy jiait of the tcintoiy in miseiy and euntusion, 
Texas, one of the nciust provinces, lias sejiarated fioni tlie Mexican 
Cnion, and established its mdt'jiendence. All lluiopean Spaniards 
liave lieen compelled to <juit the territoiies of the lepuhlie, winch 
thus drove awa\ some of the most weallhv, intelligent, and industrious 
ot its citizens. T he Mexican fmanees have fallen into contusion, and 
the army seems to be the sole ruling powei in the state. 


The EstuUUhynent of iht Sjmn lards in Peru. 

Tiif, <H‘;covery of a pas^ioge round the South American continent into 
the IVtcific Ocean, hy Magellan, and tlie cstahlishment of a colony 
at Haniinni, smui after Balboa had nsccrtained the nature of the 
Isthmus, incited tlic Spanish adventurers to undertake new conquests. 
Ihzarro, one of the most enterpnsing men that ever visited the New 
W orld, having with great difficulty prepaied a small armament, landed 
in Peru (a i>. Jn.'tl), and though at first disappointed hy the barren 
nppeanincc of tlic coast, he found go much treasure at Coiiguc as to 
convince him that the accounts which Balboa liad received of the riches 
of the countiT were not exaggerated. When the Spaniards first 
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appewrf iB Pere, the nition wm dinded by a dTil ww brtwfcn the 
mum of the kte Inca, or wrereign ; Haasoar, the elder, i^ras dethroned 
by hii hfother Atahoalpa, and detained in captivity, while his partisan* 
were •ocretely maturing plans for bis rectoration. Phmrro advanced 
into the country with the profe«aed design of acting as mediator, but 
with the perhdious purpose of seizing Atahualpa, us Cortez had the 
unfortunate Montezuma, lie prepared for the execution of his scheme 
with the same deliberation, and with ns little compunction, ns if be 
had been engaged in the most honourable transaction. When the 
Spaniards approached the capital, the Inca >vrb easily jwrsuaded to 
consent to an interview; and he visited the invaders with a barbarous 
xaa^iEcence, and ostentatious display of wealth, which inflamed the 
cupidity of the fclpaniaids, almost beyond the power of restraint. 
When Atalmnlpa reached the Spanish camp, he was addressed by 
Vadverde, the ehnplaiii to the expi^ition, m a long, and what must to 
the Inca have appeared nn iniH>mprch«‘nsible. discniiritf’ 1'he priest, 
aAer a brief notice of the in’iKti'nes of creation and redemption, pro- 
ceeded to exjdain tio' (b>ctnnc of the pope’s fiupreTTiaer. He tlien 
dwelt upon the grant which Pope Alexander had mude to the crown 
of Spain, and hv virtue <d' it culled upon Atahmilpa at once to embrace 
Cliristtanit) , and acknowledge himself a v.\‘‘Sal of the Spanish monarch. 
The Ima, eurnjiletely jiuz/ded, demanded where N^ilveide had learned 
BOoh wonderful things? “In this book,’' rej)li('d the priest, presenting 
the monarch with his Hreviary The iuea took the hock, turned over 
the leaves, and then put ic to hi.s ear “Thi* tells me nodiing!'’ he 
exclaimed, flinging the Brcviaiy on the grtnind “ Hlasphcnn ’ l>lriS' 
pbemy!" exclaimed Vaiverde, ‘Mo arms, to arms, my ("hristian 
brethren' avenge the j>rofanatiun of (Jod'b word bv the polluted hands 
of infideLs,” 

This solemn farce appears to have been preconer rted , Valve rde'i 
words were the signal to “cry havoc, .md let slip the dogs of war." 
Ere he Imd concluded, the trum|M‘is Kounde<l a chnrgf’, a dieadfuJ Are 
of artillery and musketry was opimed on the <lefrnc^des« Peruvian*; and 
in the midst of their surprise and consternation, they were chargtd by 
the cavalry, whose appearance to men who had never Wfore beheld i 
horse, seemed homething supernatural. Atabualpa was tiiken prizonor 
asd conveyed to the Spanish camp, while the invaders satiated them- 
•clves with the rich spoils of the Aild, The unfurtunale Inca 
attempted to procure his liberation by the payment of an enormoni 
ransom, but Pizarro, after receiving (he gold, resolved to deprive the 
credulous monarch of life. lie wfis brought to trial under th(s most 
iniquitous pretences, and sentenced to be burned alive; but on his 
consenting to receive baptism from Vaiverde, his sentence wus so far 
nitigattd that he was strangled at the stake. The i^wimard# 
quarrelled among themselves about Uie division of the spoils; the 
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Peruvians took advantage of their discord to raise formidable insur- 
rections, and the new kingdom seemed likely to be lost almost as soon 
as it was gained, Pixarro himself was murdered by Almagro, the 
son of one of his old companions, whom he had put to death for 
treason, and but for the arrival of Vara de Castro, who had been sent 
as governor from Spain, the confusion produced by this crime would 
probably have been without a remedy. De Castro conquered Almagro, 
and by his judicious measures restored tranquillity to the distracted 
province. Fresli disturbances were excited by the ambition of Gon- 
znlo Pizarro, and it was not until more than a quarter of a cejitury after 
its conquest, that the royal authority w'as fiimly established in Peru. 

The governinent established by the Spaniards in Peru was far more 
iniquitous and oppressive than that of Mexico, because the Peruvian 
mines were, from the first moment of the conquest, almost the only 
objects w'bich engaged the attention of the Spanish and the provincial 
governments. A horrible system of conscription was devised for 
w^orking these mines ; all the Indians between tlie ages of eighteen 
and fifty w'ere enrolled in seven lists, tlie individuals on each list 
being oiiliged to w'ork for six months in the mines, so that this 
forced labour came on the unfortunate Indians at intervals of three 
years and a half; four out of every five were supposed to perislt 
annually in these deadly labours, and to add to the misery of the 
natives, they were not allowed to purchase tlie necessaries of life 
except fiom privih'ged dealers, who robbed tliem of their earnings 
without remorse or scrujile. Tow^aids the close of the last century two 
serious insurrections of the native Peruvians filled the Spaniards with 
terror, they iverc not suppressed until the rei>ellion had taxed the 
resources and power of the provincial government to the utmost, and 
the sanguinary massacres of all wdio weie suspected of having joined 
ill the revolt, left the country in a sfiite of helplessness and exliaustion 
from which it had not recovered at the commencement of the revo- 
lution. 

As it w.as impossible to gratify the rapacious cupidity of all the 
Bpaniards who sought to share in the produce of the Peruvian mines, 
it became a principle of colonial policy to keep alive the spirit of 
adventure, by sending divisions to wrest new tracts of land from the 
natives, without organizing any new system of conquest. It was thus 
that Chill became finally annexed to the Spanish dominions; but the 
efibrts made for its conquest were desultory, and separated by long 
intervals, so that over a great part of the country the sovereignty of 
Spain .was merely nominal. The colonists and natives, however, 
w‘em never to have wished for indef>€ndencc, until the desire of 
nationality was pressed upon them by the irresistible force of circum- 
stances, and in fact their first revolutionary movements were made in 
the name of loyalty and obedience. 
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Whwi Jofeph Buontparte was proclAtm«il king of Spain by Napo- 
leon^ all the l^Duh c^oniej of South America mol fed to 
faith^ to the ancient dynasty. It was inspected that tlie Eui oilcan 
B}>aniards were disposed to moke terms with the French emperor, and 
therefore native juntas were elected to maintain the rights of Ferxli- 
nand. In September, 1810, the Chilians formed n junta in Sontiogo; 
the Hpoiiish genomi of the district attempted to disperse this body, a 
smart thirmidi ensued, and the Chilians, lioring olitiiineti the victory, 
heenrae desirous to estibhsh a }>er|>etual system of self-government. 
Tlie struggle for independence in (’bill and IVru rcsenibbsl the Mexi- 
can war in its general outlines; at iir^t the j»at riots, after gaining 
advantages of wbitdi they did not know boa to make use, ueic rtMlutvd 
to temponiry submisMon. Hut tlie SjMiiisli yoke, ahvays heavy, provnl 
intolerable fo men wlio lia»i ol)t;uned a brief experience of freedom ; 
new insurrections uere raised m every (juarter, tlie siijuTior ibscipllno 
\^lJIcll had prcMoiislv given \K(or\ to the royitlivts was aefpnre4l by 
the revolters, seveial imropeju otbeers joined them, the Spanish 
government feelilv support* d its dth-nders, and the viceroys shewed 
tliemwUeH tlesdtute f*f tal**nt cither as generals or staie^<incm The 
iiidependenc(‘ of the Spanish colonies ni South America wn-* nearly 
coinplet«'d III the year lH-8, hut the lust Hpnnisli gammon W'as not 
surrendered until tlie i2<>th of Februar\, 182(>, wlicij Hodtl, the only 
royalist lernbr who had e\hilnt*‘d courage, luielify, ami talent, lur- 
rendere*! the ( itadel of Callao to tlie putii**t«. 

Ih'fore the e volution the pnivincis of I pper I\ru form(‘d part of 
(he vieerovaltv of Buenos Ayres; but as the manners, halm>*, and even 
the language of the I'eruvians ditTenal mat^'nailv from tbos* of the 
people on the Kio de la l^lala, th*^ lal{<*r, after foniiuig tlomiselves into 
the Argentine repuhlic, left liour neighboins free to j^ursue ariv course 
(hev pleased. A general ass*'mblv of the IVniviati provimes solenuily 
proclaimed tliat Upper INru^iomlrl benccfortJi torm an irid ^jiendcnt 
natmn, that it shonM be named Holma ui h-irior ot Jioliv ar, tin* 
chief agent in its lilaTafion, and that (he lights of pemori nnd property 
should form the basis of its republican cunsiilution. A rmilnm of 
dollars was roied to Ikilivar as a tiibutc ot national graii(ud«‘, but tlint 
cliivalrou* genera! refused to receive the money, and napieHted (bat it 
•bould be expended in purchasing the freedom of the few negro(‘S who 
itiU remained slaves in Bolivia. 

jn Ijower Peru tlie Bolivian constitution was far from la ing so 
popular AS it had been in the upper proviijcei. It was indeed at first 
Accepted, and Bolivar chosen president, but when he went to suppn ss 
an iniurrection in Columbia, advantage wai taken of bis absenre to set 
Atidc the lyttem he had established, f^tiwe that |M>nod (^>Iurnbi^^ 
Bolivia, and Peru have luflfered levefely from intestine wars and civil 
cooimotionf, which have greatly deterioTAted the vast naturoi mourcei 
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of the^e states. Bolivia has indeed gained tranquillity, and its 
nderi appear desirous to extend its commerce and encourage those 
tranches of industry most likely to benefit the community. It is the 
only one of the new republics in which the finances are in a wholesome 
condition; its revenues are not only sufficient for the necessary 
expenses of the slate, but there is a considerable surplus, which is 
wisely expended on the maintenance and construction of roads, and 
on facilitating the means of communication internally among the inha- 
bitants themselves and externally with strangers. 

Previous to the expeditions of Cortez and Pizarro, Florida had 
been discovered hy Juan Ponce de Leon, Its verdant forests and 
magnificent floncring aloes seemed bo inviting, that a colony was 
formed with little difficulty. But the Indians of Florida w^ere the 
most warlike of the native races in America, and they severely 
harassed the settlers. Soto, a companion of Pizarro, led an expedition 
into the interior, where he discovered the Mississippi. He died on 
the banks of the river, and his followers, anxious to conceal his death 
from the Indians, sank Ids body in the stream. A plan was formed 
by the leaders of the Frencii Huguenots for emigrating to Florida, 
and an exploring party was sent out, hut the jealousy of Spain was 
roused, the adventurers w'cre elohcly })ursued, made prisoners, and 
put to death. Florida remained subject to Spain until the year 1018, 
when, in conse<|uenc<‘ of the depiedations of tin* Indians, which the 
governors ph'uded their inability to restrain, the Americans, under 
General Jackson, enteied the pro\ ince and annexed it to the United 
States. The Spanish government nmionstrated, hut had not the 
means of obtaining redress; and it finally acceded to the cession 
fA.B. 102]}. 


Portu^jue^e Cohnics in South America, 

Brazil was accidentally discovered by a Portuguese admiral bound to 
the East Indies in the year ioOl, but he did not ascertain whether it 
was an island or part of tlio continent, a subject which long remained 
n matter of doubt. No effort was made to colonize the country for 
nearly half a century, this appaient neglect arose from the reluctance 
of the Portuguese to interfere with the pretensions of the court of 
Spiiin, for the papal grant of newly-discoveriHi countries to the Spaniih 
monarch was held by the court of Madrid to include the whole Ame- 
rican continent. At length the king of Portugal, envious of the wealth 
acquired by the Spaniards, sent out a small body of colonists, who 
founded St. Salvador (a.d. 1549). These settlers reported that the 
native Braillions were far lower in the scale of civilixation than the 
Mexicans or Peruvians; they were divided into a number of petty 
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trib«i or states, omisUntly at war with each other, and the intaderi, 
though few in number, were easilj able to subdue the Indian tribes 
in detail, by fomenting their anirooritiea and cautiously bolding the 
balance between their contending interests, lliis course of policy was 
rendered necessary by tbc personal bravery of the native Dnui linns ; 
though ignorant of dis('ipline and unable to act in masses, they dis- 
played great individual courage in battle; they were skilful in the use 
of bows, darts, wooden clubs, and shields, and frequently were victo- 
rious in j>etty skimiisbes. But they were unable to resist Kurtq>eun 
tactics and European policy, and hence they were finally reduced under 
the yoke, wdth ^^hich they soon apj^eared to t>e contented. The facilitj 
with which the Portuguc'vf' made theinH.dvr^i masters of (his rich ter- 
ritory excited tlic cupidity of other powers, and they were successively 
attacknl by the Spamaids, the En-ndi, and tlu‘ Dutcli. The hitter 
were the most dangerou<< cncnii*‘s, thc\ had ju^tt fl’< ('{< d tlicit deliverance 
from tlie iron despotiMii of i^pain, undci uhuh ilie l\)itugucs<! them- 
selves groaned *11 the period, and heme tliev had sucli .i party in the 
country that their cinnjuest would h*i\c been ceifam had they not 
alienat< d llu ir ^apport^^^ b\ attcin]Uing to t stablj^li oilious luoiutpoHca. 
From the lime of tlic (‘\puKion of tbc I)utch, the Poitugursc made it 
their object to keep ('\cr\(Iimg connerted with l^ra^iil a jirofound 
secret, and little uas knonn of the counlrv until it asserted its inde* 
pentience. 

For more than thrct* centuries one of the most beautiful and fertile 
regions of the globe uas thus, by flic ]>ohc\ of J*or<uga), nstnetedj 
from all inicrcourhc and I’ommcrci* \Mih llic otiici nali<uiH i/f Euro{>e, 
and even the resuit iicc oi admission of ^^as cfjualh prolu- 

bite<l. The xoiscls of the alios ol the moilu r-euuntrN ucre occasion- 
ally permitted to aruhor in Us p(#rts, hut lo uhcr jmss< ngo rs in>r crew 
were allo\\LMl {a iriiul excijUing undei the sujm i uilendcncc of a guard 
of soldiers. 

Projomsly to tlic year thougli the vicrioy resident in Hio Je 

Janeiro nominally the highest fanctmnarv ot the g"Vcninmnt, yet 
this personage sias, in reality, invested uith hut litlh political power, 
except in the province of Um, \slurc .iloii«‘ he acted iW raptain- 
general, the virtual tidniinistration of the colony lieing intrusted 
chiefly to similar officers, one of whom was aj>])oint 4 sl io each pro- 
Tijace. They were nominated for three years only, and rccoiied their 
initructions from the court of InnlKin, to which they were (amipcllcd 
to render an account of their procoediiigs. They were not only pro- 
hibited from marrying within the sphere of their jurisdiction, hut also 
from the transaction of any commercial pamuiU, as well m from 
aoeepUng any presents emolument, in addition to the stipend allotted 
tham by the goTcmracnt. For the management and application of 
the public floaoces bodiea were appointed^ denomiaated “Juntas de 
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higlwit ^Mctiong <5ff the jtidwiidi fwrtw wiw uonfidefd to a 
court of appeal composed of disembargadores, thief jodges, to 
%hom succeeded the onndores, or itineratit judges, who were under 
the obligation of making an annual circuit to the districts committed 
to their charge, for the purpose of passing judgment in criminal cases. 
For the adjudication of certain cases, judges termed “ Juizes de Fora/’ 
who were selected from among such as had taken their degree in 
Coimbra ns bachelors of law, were appointed, who, as well as the 
officers of the higher tribunals, were all nominated by the court of 
Portugal. In the less populous and inferior districts, ‘‘Juizes ordb 
narios,'" with the same attributes as the “Juizes de fora," were also 
occasionally selected by the votes of individuals denominated “Bous 
de pivo,"' the qualification for which title was to have held office in the 
municipalities. From the sentence of these “Juizes" appeal could be 
made to the court of di&(*mbargadores in Rio, and from tin's again, 
ultimately, to the “ Disembargo do Baco" in Lisbon. Unless, however, 
the appellant were possessed eitlier of great interest at court, or, in 
default of it, could bribe higher than bis antagonist, these final appeals 
were seldom of any real unlity. 

Tiie statutes on which the decisions of the judicial pow'er w^ere 
founded, was tlie r(»rtugucse code fianwd during the reigns of the two 
Piiilips, and entitled ‘M )rdna<’oens do Reino," to w'hich were appended 
all the “Carlas de Lei" and decrees wsued since the accession of the 
house of Braganz.'g forming altogether about nine volumes. 

Though in ordinary cases the decision of both civil and criminal 
causes wais left exclusively to the judicial authorities, tin* mandate of 
the captains-gencral was at any time sufficient either to suspend or 
set aside the ordinary operation of the law'. 

The municipalities were close corporations, formed on the model 
of thos{‘ of Portugal; where those bodies ha<i formerly been intru8tc<l 
with the nomination of deputies to the supreme cortes : though ibis, 
as well ns many otlicr important privileges, had latterly fallen into 
desuetude. 

On occasloTifl of public ceremony the n.ational banner was still carried 
in their processions, and they were still recognized, in appearance at 
least, a* the rcprt‘sentatives of tlie people. In Brazil also their power 
was once considerable, and instances have occurred of the deposition 
of the captams-gencral l>y the municipalities, and of this exercise of 
Wlthority having been Siinctloned by the entire approbation of the 
government of Ifisbon, though towards the end of the last century 
their powers had been restricted almost exclusively to the improvement 
of roads, the construction of bridge^ the control of the markets, and 
Other object! of minor importuncc. Their executive officers, who were 
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tbeineelTei ererj three months and were chnigfd with the power of 
eiacring hiwi i&forciog iropneojoiDeiU aeoording to certain erta* 
hhihed regulations. 

The regular troops were recruited aecoiding to the <nrection, and 
placed entirely at the disposition of (he captains'general, hot the 
offioem were uominated by the court of Lisbon. The militia, or troops 
of the second line, were enlisted by the officers of each respective corps, 
and the officers themselves vHcre also appointed in lisbon, at tlie pro- 
position of the captains-general. Though serving gratuitously, this 
latter force vras often employed in very laborious and odiou-s services, 
and iU members as well as the regular troops \Nere| nraenable to 
martial law in all matters relative to ibcir mdnury duty. 

* In addition to the preceding were the Urdi iniin,4is, or troops of (hs 
third line, who by the regulations of tluir institution ought to hare 
been composed exclusnely of such individuaU us w(Te incapacituted 
by physical defects or otheiwise fiom serving in the iinhtia. Their 
duty WU3 to defend the country m cases of enu'rgeiicy, but this ser- 
vice was merely nominal, and, I'V u perversion ul the leal ohjKts of 
the Histjtutiun, it became customarv for nil pov^cssed of sufficient 
patronage to obtain a fiost in the Ordenain,‘a8 for the express object of 
avoiding enrolment in the nuiitia. The fulalgon, oi Ibuiugui m' noble- 
men of the first rank, weie eieni[>t from ]»oisonal w^rxice uhogethci. 

The orders of kuightiiood were those ef Sjoito logo, vSin Iknto dc 
A>iz, and the oidei of Ciirist, of all of winch the sui en igns of Torfugal 
were the giaml mnsteu and piojutual adrnimstraiors Amongnt the 
privilegi'S appertaining to the ufhee of grtuni iim*.(ei (tf the order of 
Christ, a pontifical bull bad ronfened that of an tiitirc < ec icsmstical 
juriwlictiuii o\< r ultra-marine coinpiests, and by virtue of this title, the 
crown of Ibatugal sliorth after tlie dihcovery of ni4i7.il appropriated to 
its own use-dl tlie tubes Ie> led in the M>uair} , with boxM-^<i a proviso, 
binding the monarch t<> piovide fui the ceb bration of pnbhe worship, 
and to ]tay a stipulated sum for the aderjuate niainten.inee of the 
rarious clergj . iiy tin* same authority the prest ntation of ectlcsliU*- 
tical heneficett was also constituted one of tin' exclusive pnvilegcs of 
royalty, though, at the proposition of tlie bishops, with an liijuuelioii 
that the natives of the respective captaincies, and more esp^rially the 
descendants of the ancient nohility who were among the first emigrariti 
to Braxii, should on all occasions be preferred, the rigbl of presentation 
still being restricted to the sovereign. 

The stipulations made for (be maintenance of tbe eslnblisbcd 
religion, and the due support of the clergy, w ere nevertheless but very 
imperfectly complied with. 

Many priests came to be dependent on tbe mere fees of their office 
for tubftiftence, and the stipend paid to the highest dignituries of the 
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OhttTclj, was but trifling when compared widi what would Jiaw aoe^tti 
to titeid, had they been allowed to retain possession of their tithes. 
The revenue of the archbishop of Bahia, the head functionary of tlit 
Btwtilian Church, never amounted to more than ten contos of reeg pet 
annum, at par, 2,812/. lOj. sterling ; nor was the bishopric of Rio 
de Janeiro, embracing within its limits the provinces of Rio Grande, 
Espirito Sfinto, and Santa Catherine, ever worth to its incumbent more 
than six contos of rees, or 1,687/. 10^. per annum. These peculiarities 
in the condition of the clergy are peiliaps worthy of more particular 
note than the circumstances of any other class, since they will be found 
to have exercised a most important influence during the period of the 
^bsequent levolutloii. 

The jealousy of the Portuguese government constantly led them to 
dread the growth of every power or corporation which might hereafter 
militate against the exercise of its authority; and on tliis account not 
only wTre the civil and ecclesiastical functionaries brought more imme- 
diately mider control than in the motlier-couiitiy, hut even tlie increase 
of capitalists and large pioprietors was systematically prevented. The 
cntailment of landed propei ty could he efiected only hy Mrtue of an 
express permission from the sovereign; and all manufactures, excepting 
the prepuratiou of sugar, were most iii^idly piohihlted. 

During the year 1769 a conspiracy was formed hy a few influential 
individuals in V]ll:i Itica, not so inucli, howawei, with tiie design of 
proclaiming an independent repuhlie, as fiom a desire to ascertain 
what co-opeiutimi they were likely to meet with in case that step 
should subsequently he adopted, Fiom a diminution in the prcwluct 
of the coal-mines in this district, several of the individuals working 
them weio in con^jiderable arrear fort;ixes. These anears the govern- 
ment in Lisbon iuid ordered to he paid up, with but little regard to 
the practicability of the demand. Mueh iriitation had in coiiseqence 
been excited, and a military officer of the name of Joaquirn Joze da Silva 
Xavier, commonly termed Tiradenti's,'' or the Tooth-dra>ver, was sent 
oft* for the })urpose of ascertaining the disposition of the inhabitants of 
Rio Janeiro. Here the imprudence of Tiradentes led to an immediate 
discovery of the association, the memlwrs of which were forthwith 
arrested. Altogether, however, their numbers did not amount to forty, 
^ yet, though little could he urged in evidence against them, they were 
all sentenced to death, banishment, or the galleys, according to the 
different degrees of their supposed guilt. 

These sentences were nevertheless mitigated in favour of all, except 
the uufortuBate Tiradentes, who, though but an instrument in the hands 
of others, was, after the lapse of two years, condemned to he hanged, 
decapitated, and quartered ; by the same sentence it was, among other 
ignominious provisions, enacted that his head should be expoacd in the 
pttUic square in Villa Rica, his house rased to the ground, and hk 
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diiUrNL iBd grandchildren declared inEvnoai. A ootupirac^^ ori^* 
nating ezdndrelj among the people of odour, waa alio organiaed in 
Bahia during the jear 1801, but like the ferBuery it irae discovered 
hdSne any attempt had be^ made to put it into execution. The 
oommuDioation between the different provinces was neither sufficient 
to facilitate a general revolt, nor indeed were the free populalitm 
duposed to it. Their condition, as contrasted with that which tf 
the result of European civiliiiition, wiu ^Tetclied; yet the t; runny 
exercised over them was of a negative rather than of a positive cha- 
racter. Their wants were few, and from the almost total aWnce of 
nobility, hwge proprietors, or powerful ccvle^instical digiiitoi.es, there 
was an equality throughout llndr entire association \Oiich pu‘Vt*nt(Hl 
their being sensible of any undue privations, ('ould tliry have Uiea 
exempted from all eitnmeous inipubi', ages might have rolled away, 
and BriLZil have liceii Lnovvii to Kurupc, only as the colossal yet sub- 
missive, and unaspiring dependeney of Ibirtugal. lint ev<nls were 
occurring else" here, about the i lose of tlie eigiitoenth ceiiturj, the 
effects of vvbieb were fated to extend tlieii snflinnce to the ver^ cinU 
of the cartli. Tbe young ri'publie ol i'lain’e fonergiol fioin amid 
the storms of the revolution, ami the tr<>\vne<l beads ot all tbo sur- 
rounding stat(^s entered into om‘ miglitv <o)alition to eru^'b the intruder. 
In this attempt their efforts vveie paitiallv sueci ssful yi t tin n aggrei- 
sive policy was, ere long, followed ii}» b\ a fearful and ov (-rw belming 
counteract urn. Tluy laised up a ‘^puit wliieh lliey afhrwanb in vaiu 
attenipte<l t(» exorcise, d'hev v.dbd loitb a ('omju* roi win* f^r a wliile 
scuttcrcil all tbur lumaiiKutH btf-K lum. ami wlio liurst ami nutted 
at wll the man.ule<^ of many lottoois. TIo ri-^ult'^ of liu valories 
W'cre not bounded l>y the li''m''-plo ic wlaiein tloy vv<i(‘ .uiueved. 
They gave birth to ihe imin'diat** nidtpmnbiKe nf ail (lo Sp.iiiisli 
colonies in S<ni(h Aim rua, and by <svmjM liing the tout! family of 
Portugal to SCI k refuge in lha/il, ibev enatv 1 ,is it w-oe u m vv f ra In 
her history. 

The ro>al family of Poi tugal c-nlrd rnnii fa^bon nndt r tlie encort 
of ft Hntish K'piadfon, and riaf]n<l Itm d ita iro (oi tin' 7'Ji o| Man'll, 
1B08. As Potiugal was otcuj>md Iw a br<iuli arnn, it would have 
been ubsurd to maintani tin- ancient monapuly of trmb’, am! tlo- p^rU 
of Brazil ware thrown open to frreigneis wf i very nation by a rouil 
dt*crce. Ah the dovvag<T-qu< on (jf Ibotnal w.is ni a state of mental 
imbecility, the government was adimnist< }>y lo r son, Hon dohn, 
with the title of regent; he introduud uveriil great ioprov, mMili 
into the government; Br.izi! was no bing< r treated ns a tolonv , it was 
raised to the dignity of a nation, and liie j»rf>gre»s of arm boMtion in 
iU financial and coinmcrcinJ condition was unusually rapid 

The fint cause of discontent was the preference whieli the court 
naturally showed for officen of Portuguese binh; and this jealousy 

Z3 
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Ijjr'^ e<teftb|^#!(|(4rWek’tte Eatopeani trtf«te4«efy 

‘W>e'<rf Bwidfi^fLwrtL '*ifti^l,^3*orttig08ie gelwr^J formally tire. 

iticom|>^tei!t to bold a 

higber ramlrfban tbfti ofaiSipbife, aad t^ugh no such iaw Itm fMtttnJJy 
inachid^, its ipiiit 'vrta act^^ itpoB in lavorj department of fiie ^(bninis- 
tiifttion. '"Oisiatisfacttbn was silent; but it was deeply felt and rapidly 
ertendipg, when in 'October, 1820, inteHigence arrty^ of the revolt in 
Portujpl in favd^w IJf a coMtitutioiml government. On the 26th of 
February, 1821, thahing was compelled to proclaim the constitution 
in Rio 4e Janeiro, and to premise that he would convoke a Brarilian 
corfes. 

In tbc meantime the cortes at Lisbon began to form projects for 
•ecuriag to Portugal its ancient monopoly of Brazilian commerce, and 
to render its provinces once more colonies dependent on the mother- 
country. These piojects were eagerly supported by the Portuguese in 
Brazil, who trusted to revive their ancient ascendancy over tlie colo- 
iiiiftB and natives. A^lolerit disputes, frequently ending in bloodshed, 
arose between the Portuguese and the Brazilians; Don John, who had 
assumed the title of king on his mother's death, retunied to Lisbon, 
leaving his son, Don Pedrn, at the head of tlie Bmzilian government, 
which he dearly saw would not long remain dependent on Portugal. 
Tlie Cortes of Lisbon assumed the right of legislating for the colonies 
without consulting their inelinalions; lliey abolished the tribunaL 
which had bomi created in Bio Janeiro, and pa'^sed a d<‘eree recalling 
Don Pedioto Muropc. Th<*se decices weio resisted b) the Brazilian'^, 
and after some delay they took the dceisive step of declaring their 
indepeiuleiiee, and estahiishing a constitutional monarchy under Don 
Pedro as emperor. 

AVe have elsewhere noticed the ie\olutlon ni A^llich Pcdro wms 
detlironed, and a legem y estahli'^hed in llu* name (J his son, Since 
that period Jtrazil has ei)j(>)<‘d more tranijuillity than any of the other 
Soutli American states, and hut for the diflicullies wdiieh arim' from the 
continuance of negro slavery lu tlie country, It would seem to have 
every fair prospect of ad\aiKing rapidly in social prosperity and poli- 
tical importance. 

Fftraguay Gin not with proprl<ty he reckoned among the colonies 
either of ^Spain or Portugal, though hotli governments have claimed it 
at their own. It was first brought under European control by the 
Jesuit mission«»ries, who professed a nominal obedience to the crown 
of Spain. Their success in making converts was greater than that of 
tJieir brethren in any other quarter of the globe; they instructed the 
Indians who embraced Christianity in agriculture and the arts of social 
life; the lurrounding tribes were not slow in perceiving the advantages 
which tJieir countrymen had derived from the change, and they came 
voluntarily to seek iuitruction, lu a very abort time the Jesuits 
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When the order of the wa* ahoii»M, waa all but 

left to itaelf, and iu name was acuLgcclj* ni»^U<mcd hi i2tUOpe» until it 
took ft share in the revolutionary movement whit;h e«tabli|bed ao many 
new states in South America. Doctor Fraucia he^l^d iho revolutifto 
of Paraguay, and obtained absokite power for h^icUi with the title 
of Dictator- He established us rigid a system for excluding foreigners 
as the Jesuits thcraselves, and his successors appear to continue the 
same course of policy. 


Th l:\il ii(h in Afn4rtca, 

EnolanI) had shared in the ardour for discovery ^^hich the successful 
enterprise of Columbus diffused throughout Kurope. Newfoundland 
woe visited by St‘ba»tian Cabot, in the rcip of Henry VII.; and two 
unsuccessful voyages wore made to the Southern by the sumo 

navigator, in the reign of Ihuiry ^ III. Hut tlie object nhich long 
continued to he the favourite one of the Kogli^h adventurers, was the 
discovery of a pussiige tlirough the Northern St^as to Iiuha and f liina, 
Bir Hugh Willoughby, and Kuhard (’huncellor, lioj)ed that this might 
be attained by sailing to the north-east, the latfci leiulied Archangel, 
ft port tlieii unknown in \\ e‘-tcru Kurope, ami though he failtd in his 
principal oi*j<ct, lie laid the fuumlatiun of an aetne cominerce between 
Great Hritain and Itussia. The (ompany of Mercliant Adventurers, 
incorporated by I'Alward VI., were iiidciatigable in their cHorts to 
opt*n new course s of trade, by tiieouraging maritime and inland dis- 
covery, while their navig.vtors peii< trated to Nova Zembl.i and the 
river Obv, several of tJieir factors aceoinpanii d some liussian caravans 
into Persia, by the route of Astraehan and tlie t’aspiaii S<e«; and the 
accounts which they jmblished on their rctuin, first gave PnlJbJi 
merchants accurate ^intelligence concerning the state of the remote 
regions of the East. These cntcrpnsch were renewed under the reign 
of Elizabeth, n eomracicial treaty was concluded with the shah of 
Persia, and such information obtained re^specting India, ns greatly 
increased the national ardour for opening a communication with that 
country by sea. But every effort to discover a Nor tK- west or North - 
eait passage falletl ; Martin Frobisher, like ercry navigator from hi« 
days to those of Sir John Ross, found the seas blockaded with ticUUof 
ice, through which no opening could be made. This dis,i[ipf>mtnient 
might have damped the spirit of the English, but for the successful 
enterprise of Sir Francis Drake, who circumnavigated the globe with 
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laat.4bw fortes ia the F^ic Ooeaa. Wait ifi^ ^ JJ^iiin .wgnAn’sd 
pectiliafiy important; and^'jlq^ sftbhfti to 
att^k their enemies throi|^ their ooJeiUfis, attAtfepi^iMtlbate^^ 
of ffie wcakh which readelfed fiffip II. tolEnai^ 

Sir Humphry Gilbert, of ‘Cotapton, in DovOailai^y/^wat ifco fimt 
>rko attempted to fou^d fm ^qgHijh eohmy inJbntci^> ^ ahtaiaed a 
•hOiter. ftoif^oeen Elinabjeth XJhne 11, IBjS), ??ie 4rtt eSerts of 
the adrentiiress we^baQed by a of lukloilknate'nccHiento; the 
Kttlet* in Yirgini^^ the oelany wa» oalUd ia hoxloar of the maideti 
^itcAn, were either forced to VAum, <fr perished by famine; and at 
the close of Elizabeth's reign there "was not a rfngle Englishman resin 
dent in America. Two Q^dmpj^nies were incorpiirated by James I. for 
colonizing ‘Northern America; Newj^ott^ W’ho. led the settlers to 
Virginia, had the good fortimo to discover die bay of the Chesapeake, 
and the Potvhatan, Ot flaraes’ lilver, and in this favourable position he 
found<‘d Jameif' i’own, which sobn becatne a thriving settlement. lU 
rising prosperity wiis checlced 1>y disputes between the ruling powers, 
and by the unforii^ttate captivityof &fcrnof JSmlth, who was take* 
prisoncf by the Indiunj. Tliese ]>ufh:irians were about to put their 
OAptive to d< uf]i by torture, wdien ins life was B.rtredby the interference 
of Pocahuntas, the daughter of the Indfftn chief, and Smith was 
restored to tln^ colony, which, during his absence, had been brought 
to fbe brink of ruin. I’ocahuntiW 8uhser|U( ntIy became a Christian, 
and married an Knglishman, n.inicd Kolfe; and most of the respectable 
families in Vhigima claim to be descended inar<' or less directly front 
the Indian herenne. 

But fr*‘slj calamities ^i^vmted the colony; the setth^ abaodoned 
agricultural puiKuits to search for gold mines, and this folly produced 
a famine wliieh threatened letter ruin. The settlement was on the 
point of bring abandoned, wiien Lord Delaw. ire AWiVAtl from England 
with pro\ isions and reinforcements. Thenccfoi ard its improvenicnt 
was ]>r(^gresMvc, and the cultivation of tobacco became more pfuHtablA 
to tl\e Virgim-ins than the mines of Peru to the ypaiush Americans. 
Unfortunately, (he arrival of a Dutch vessel laden with negroes, itt 
Jftmes’Uivci, introduced the Klave-trade into the eolony, and th«’ 
greater part of the labour still continues to he performed hv servile hands. 

The ^'itglnians adlieierl to the royal cauBe with desperate fidelity 
in the wai between Charles I and his parliament, for which they fltire 
severely punuNhirtl by (Voinwell. Charhs 11., so far from rewarding 
their lo ynlly, not only continued, hut increased the restrictions wliich 
the Prote ctm had imposed upon them, luid tlius provoked a formidablA 
insurrection, winch was not suppressed without great difficulty. From 
that ppiiod to the revolutionary war in Virginia continued to 
enjoy trainjuillity; and as most o( the settlers were descended from 
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AmcBot^ anWt^Oflwt ]^ odted Now Eaglind, wen Tory nfiibrtaxute. 
At fength Mpopteitia^ diiia^sfteA wiA the Ei^udii form of OLorch 
gownmot, to ^ New WorU^.emi kmded in Mtestt^nn- 

•olti Ba^ (SepteoiKr 1620). They wen» eooa joined by ^eA 
hmdi of their hoethm £rom ^ pnent cotmtiy, who eoa^ m the 
wildi for e freedom ofwhrthip wijpch wai doni^ at home. Fot^ 
tvneteiy for them the IndiacMr eurronodmg their Imiieri were swept 
away by the tmall-pox, and thus tlw eolonist* were oiiobled to exte^ 
their firontieri wither being expooed to t^s liorrom of war. Though 
the puritans had emigrated, as tliev anMTted^ bc'cauAO they/dt tlieir 
canacieoceB restricted in- England* tney were far frora |>f»nnitting fr«- 
dem of opinion in their new fett'lrim*nts, l>iKpufrd poinis of dectrina 
gare rise to 6ercft dtaaensions, imd the minority nas driven info the 
wtldemeaa The txpelied iectnruuis found t d. cojonio# of Proai*- 
dence, Rhode Island* CoaupctJcut, to wldrh Now Ilampuliire and 
Maine were subscqimtjy odded^^hur rather tlirougU aipint of enter- 
prise than rcligioua discord. ^ 

Tiie ertensioa of their settlements exposed the Ktiglis]! t6 new 
dangers. Though the IndTaii tni)es lound Mussaf husett^ liny wyro 
feeble andunwarHke, the colonies of Provulence and C'oniieetu ilt were 
encircled b) powerful and martial wntions, of nineli the mO'it consi- 
derable were the Narapansets and tin Tt ^uodH. i'orlunutt I), hovi’evcr, 
these nations weri‘ divjded hy ain it iit anmiosities; the Pe<{\iods* 
attempting the expuUton of tiie wvrv di fi.itnl; but llie con- 

qaerors sifllied lladr victory b^ mer( ib-hsl^ externnnatinp the whole 
tribe. Warned by thitf exaniph'. the Nar.ig.msi Is loitered into amieablo 
relations with Hie iCngluli, which >\ire indcv(i fieqiontlv mtrrrnpted 
by mutual jealouSM'*;* but were ru.mit.mud not w ithHlanding, until the 
indignities ofb red to King plidip. thr hivul of the W amj^.uiong tribe, 
drove that powciful chieftain nitf^ open wur fA.i*. i^hilip 

auccessfuily inspired all the Indian tnbrs witli a passion for itolcpcn- 
dence, and di'^playt^i considerahh* alnlities hotli a« a gt neral and a 
statesman, ilc defeated sevi ral jtarin s of the Faiglish, and though 
firequentiv routed in his (uni, he easily repaired hi^ lo^si s l)> inviting 
Tolunteers from distant tribes. Hut his hdlowers were not all .umnated 
by Ac same spirit; his place of refuge x\as betrayed by one (if bis 
forountes to an Kngiish party, he wan +.urpriMol ami shiin The war 
lingered for some jmmtliH after Ins deatfi, but tin superiority of the 
English was firmly established, and though the Indians wne .if many 
subsequent periods induced to take up arms by the Frern b, tin y wore 
nerer able to give any important check to the gronmg ]iroiipcrity of 
the English colonics. 
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The country which constitutes the state of New York to 

have been discovered by an Englishman, Captain Hudsoa^ 
hit right to the Dutch. Notwithstanding the remonstran^M^ ^ 
aourt of England, the Dutch settled themselves in the conitQyMd 
founded the town of New Amsterdam. The colony 
flourish until the first Dutch w^ar in the reign of Charles 
was conquered by the English, who changed the name of 
to New York, which it still retains. New Jersey was at the IMIC 
time added to the English colonies; but there is nothing fenufklihle 
in the history of wher, previous to the war of indepeudenaet'fM^ 

1776 ). 

Canada was the first colony established by the French in CaiM^a; 
but the early settlers suffered so many misfortunes, that the 
was several times on tlie point of being abandoned. It begani Ifw* 
ever, to prosper after the foundation of Quebec, by Champlain (x,p, 
and the formation of a new colony at Montreal. The oonicati 
of the French with the Iroquois and the Ilurons were less perilous 
than those of the New Englanders with the Pequods and Naragansets, 
but they were less ably conducted, and more injurious to the proipwUy 
of the colony. 

At a much later period, the French colonized Louisiana (a.D. 
1606), with the bopc of securing the fertile countries watered by the 
Mississippi. The settlement w'us more valued by tlie government than 
Canada, beenuse it vvfis supposed to contain mines of gold, and for 
the same reason possession of it was equally coveted by the Engli*h 
and the Spmiiards. Having two colonies, one at the northern and the 
other at the southern extiemity of the Biitisli settlements, the Freu^ 
government prepared to connect them by a chain of forts, which would 
have completely licramed in the English. A furious war ensued 
between the two nations in the back w’oods, which ended in the com* 
plete overthrow' of the French. ( atiada and Louisiana were ceded to 
England by the peace of 1761; l>ut the latter is now joined tp the 
I’nited StatCN, while the funner still continues under British goveift- 
inent. In tlie history of tlie other British American colonie* 
is nothing of sufficient importance to deserve a place in this sumioaxy. 
The most important of them now form a great republic, which 
for the future occupy a conspicuous position in Modem Histaiy; aikl 
among tlie best guides to a coaect estimate of their future caretr,Ji|^ 
knowledge of the circumstances attending their foundation. 
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Colonization of iJu Wej^ fndm. 

We bATe already mentioned the settlement of tbe Spaniards in 
Hispaniola, Puerto Rico, and Cuba, and shall now briefly gite a 
sketch of the colonisation of the other principal islands, Barbadoes, 
one of the earliest English settlements, was totally uninhabited when 
the English took possession of it (a.d lti23). Its prosperity first 
began to attract notice when some of the Dutch, who were expelled 
from Braiil by the Portuguese, introduced the n^ulactare of sugar, 
and the cultivation of the cane, from which tnat useful article is 
extracted. Negroes were not imported as sLives until about the year 
1630; previous to wliich time the planters are said to have been 
firequcntly guilty of kidna{»j»ing the Canln. The negroes multiplied so 
fast, that they frequently conspired to massacre all the white inhahit- 
ants, and take ptissession of tlic ial.md, but their plots were discovered 
and punished with remor^ielcss severitv, 

8t. Lucia was first settled hy tlie English (a.t>. 1637), but the 
colonists were soon massaen*d by the ( 'aribs, after which it was seijted 
by the French, who arc said to have instigated the revolt of the native 
tribes. The island frt'queiilly ch.tngeil masters in the w'ars between 
France and England, hut it now belongs to the latter piwcr. St. 
Vincent and the Grenadine islands were Hinularly contested, and now 
belong to England. 

Martinico and fiuit'hiloupe were cohnii/ed Iw the French, in tfic 
beginning of the seventeenth century Their prospj-iity rf^rived very 
severe elicoks in the frequent wars between France and England. At 
the late treaty of peaec they wau#* re'itor< <1 to France. The other 
Caribhee islands are posses^teil by llie Dutch, tlie Danes, the Swedrf, 
and the English, but tin larg<*st share belongs in the Engli'ih, Antigua 
is, perhaps, the most fiounshing of those islands hut thi re is nothing 
remarkable in iU hi<ttory 

Tobago was colomr.rd hy the Dutch, conjointly with tho ('our- 
landers (a.d, 1632). Jt was wrested from them by the French, who 
8ul>sequently ceded it to the English ( \ Jn 1737) 

Trinidad is a large and fertile island on the coast of South America, 
remarkable for a lake of asphaltuni, or nnneml pilch. It wus early 
colonixed hy Spain, but was captured by the English in 171l7i «Dd »* 
•till retained by them. It is one of tlje very' few of these islands 
which contains any portion of its ancient population. 

The Bahama islands, though discovered hy Columbus, were com- 
pletely neglected until they were accidentally visited h\ an Englishman 
tt4uned Sayle (a.d. 16t37), who was driven to itcek shelUr among them 
by ttrets of weather. The account which he gave of their climate 
and prodttcrions, on his return home, induced Si>me spirited adven- 
turoi to combine for their colonixation. The early Kttlvni luffcred 
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Tery gererely from hurricanes and the hostility of the SpanUufldl> but 
they sormounted these dif^culties, and laid the foundation gf com- 
XOUnities which are now flourishing and prosperous. 

The Bermudas, or Summer islands, were discoyered bat neT«r 
colonized by the Spaniards. An Englishman named May was ship* 
wrecked on one of them; be and his companions built a vessel of the 
native cedar, and returned to Europe, where they published a very 
exaggerated account of the beauty and fertility of these iskndl^ which 
gave rise to many poetic fictions. A colony was planted on St. 
Qeorgc^s island, by the Virginia Company, but it narrowly escaped 
destruction in its infancy, from a very singular visitation. Some rate, 
imported in European vessels, multiplied so prodigiously that they 
covered the ground and built nests in the trees. Their devastations 
were continued during five years, when they suddenly disappeared, 
hut from ^riiat cause is uncertain. Since that period, the prosperity 
of these islands lias been uninterrupted; and of late years vast work* 
for the purpose of establishing here a naval arsenal have been in 
progress, and are now near completion. 

Jamaica was dlscov<Te<l by Columbus, and soon after colonized by 
the Spaniards, who massacred the greater part of the native inha- 
bitants, As there were no mines in the island, it was neglected by the 
Spaniards, and was easily wn*sted fiom them by a British armament, 
under the command of rctin ami Venables, during the protectorate of 
Cromwclb The position of Jamaica aftbided many facilities for attack- 
ing the Sjianish settleiiKuits, and it was, therefuie, the great rendezvous 
of the formidable cominnalioiis of puates called the Buccaneers. This 
confiutcriilty was composed of adventurers from various nations, and 
the Spanish slops and culoiiics were their chief ol'jects of attack. 
They were not, liowever, very scrupulous iii Jisccrtaining to what 
nation anv richl\ -laden vesg(d heloiiged. and, to prevent any discovery 
of their cnnu's, they geiu rallN massm h d the erews. Morgan wa* 
their most noted h-adiT, lie conquered Banama, and several other rich 
towns bchmgijig to the crown of Spain; and ha\ing by hb continued 
successes gaim d the eomimuul of a large force, appears to have medi- 
tated the estaldishnu'nt of an iiidi'pcndent sovereignty. 8ub*equently, 
ho abandoned losi piracies, submitted to the English government, and 
received the honour of kiughthooib The buccaiuera being no longer 
protected in Jamaica, injured to the French M'ttJenient ia Htfpaiuolay 
and long continued to bc' the U'lror of the American sea*. Jamaka 
has often been harassed by negro insurrections, but si net the mountain* 
have been opened by roads, the insurgeuts, deprived of any plaCd of 
•htdtcr, have found themselves unable to make considomhle iUmL 
To the north of the river Amazon, ou the eattem cMtftof SoUtlh 
Ameriai, lie* a >iu*t level tract, known by the general oam«of 
poiioised by the Portuguete, the French, Dutchi and KagHih. I'h* 
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Jand is ciubersntlj fartilc, but the dimste unhealthj. Formerly the 
Datoh settlemeBti were the moet considerable, but the ebief of them 
were captured in 179? by the English, and are nowin their possession. 
This it the only portion which l)ean any appearance of regular coloni- 
xstion, the other tracts being either held by the natives, or mainiy 
used by tbe European rulers as penal settlements. 

Hi^MUUola, or St, Domingo, after having been long an object of 
Otmtentiou between the French, Spaniards, and English, is now an 
independent negro state, and has resumed its old native name of 
Hayti. 


The Poriunuest in India. 

The colonics we have just ili‘scnh< d o^^e tlielr origin to the discoveries 
of Columbus; W(‘ must now direct our attention to those in tlie oppo- 
site division of the gl<»he, nliic h ^^ere {'onseijuent on the discovery of 
a passage round the C.ipe of (iood lli>pe, hy V;u^co de (iama. The 
first enterprises of the l\)r(ugues<\ ^^he^ a ^^ay was opene<l for them 
to Hindustan, wore limited to securing timir commerce; hut under 
the guidance of tlie illustnous Alhu<jU«T(jue, thov procured a grant of 
ground from one of the native sovere)gn‘i, and foundeil a strong 
fortress. The Mohanniic’d.invS who hud Intln rlo engio^^sn] tlie entire 
commerce of India, fornud a haguc to expel the intrud'o**, in which 
they were encouraged hy the Venetians, wlio purJianed Indian spices 
and other goo<l9 from the Aruhs, with ^vhlch they Hujiplied the prin- 
cipal markets of Eumpe. TIih tnterpnse was deleat( d, and soon 
after Don Alphonzo Alhutjueicjue laid the huindation of tlo* future 
supremacy of the Portugmse }>\ redueing tioa, wlurli afterwards 
became the seat of government, and was also (Tccted into an iirch- 
bishop's see by the pope. This was the first comim neernent of terri- 
torinl acquisitnui hy Kuropr-au powias in InduL, a system strongly 
deprecated by Vasco de (Jama, and which it is iniposmhle to de fend on 
way principles of national justice. Alhuqu* rque deferuictl himself by 
declaring that it would l>e inipossihle for Portugal to command the 
trade unless it shared in the empire of India, a pretext whose obvious 
weakness it is not necessary to expose, Albuquerque also subdued 
the city of Malacca, and the island of Ormuz, in the Persmii OuJC 
The efiTorts of his successors were principally directed to the maintcnanoa 
of Albuquerque's acquisitions, and to checking the progress of the 
Torkii who, after the conquest of Egypt, made several attempts to 
establish theiaselres on the coast of Malabar. Had they succeeded, it 
is jwobabk that the Christians would never have occupied India, for 
the MuasaloMUif spread over the Peninsula would have united to 
SQ^poriapower equally faroumble to their religious prrjudtcei and 
th^ teupwal iutcrcsta. In about sixty years tbe Portuguese had 
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wtaHished an empire in iht East, Trhose extent and power were tmly 
wonderful On one side, their authority extended as far as the 
utmost limits of the coast of Persia, and oyer all the islands in the 
Persian Gulf; some of the Arabian princes were their tributaries, 
others their allies, and through the whole Arabiam peninsula, none 
dared to confess theraselyes their enemies. In the Red Sea, they were 
the only power that commanded respect, and they had considerable 
influence over the emperor of Abyssinia and the rulers of Eastern 
Africa. They possessed the whole coast of Malabar, from Cape Ramoz 
to Cape Comorin; they were masters also of the Coromandel coast, 
the Bay of Bengal, the city, fortress, and peninsula of Malacca. The 
potent islands of Ceylon, Sumatia, and Java, paid them tribute, as did 
tlie Moluccas; and they bad obtained a settlement in C^bina (Macao), 
and a free trade with the islands of Japan. 

The ruin of this empire arose chiefly from the union of Portugal 
witii Spain (a.d. 1580). Immediately after that event, Philip II. 
issued an edict, prohibiting the Dutch from trading with Lisbon, and 
thus compelled them to seek for the spices and wares of India in other 
quarters. The enterprising republicans were then hardy and necessi- 
tous, and had everything to gam and nothing to lose; the Portuguese, 
on the other hand, were divided in their counsels, depraved in their 
manners, and detested hy then subjects and neighbours. The Dutch 
first cBtahliBhed tlnmsehi'S in some distant islands, from whence, being 
joined by new settlers from home, partly by force of arms, and partly 
by talking advantage of the errors committed by the Poituguese, they 
finally supplanted (hem everywln re, and stripped them of their domi- 
nions in far less time than they had acquired them. 

The most remarkable of the Portuguese settlements was the island 
of Ormus ; it is nothing more than a salt and barren rock in the Persian 
Gulf, destitute of water, save where ram, which rarely falls, is collected 
in natural or artificial cavities; but its commodious situation rendered 
it the most flourishing commercial mart in the Eastern seas. Its road- 
stead was frequented hy shipping from nil parts of the Indies, from the 
coasts of Africa, Egypt, and Arabia, while it possessed an extensive 
caravan trade with tiie interior of Asia, through the opposite ports of 
Persia. Tlie wealth, the splendour, and the concourse of traders at 
Ormui, during its flourishing condition, gave the world a memorable 
example of the almost omnipotent power of commerce; in the trading 
seaiona, which lasted from January to March, and from the end ol 
August to the beginning of November, not only was there an unperal- 
ieled activity of traflic but a display of luxury and magnificence which 
learned to re aliic the eitravaganoet of fiction. The salt dust of the 
•treeti wai coiictale<l and kept down by neat mats and rich carpets; 
canvass aw nings were extended from the roofs of the houses to ex^ude 
the score hi n g rays of the lun; the rooms next the street were opened 
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•dome4 with Isdian cabiaets aad pilet of porcelain, inier> 
.^oriferout dwarf trees and sbniU, tet in gilded me% 
figures. Cameis laden with Tvater*skins stood 
p||lt}>i!il&er of erery street^ while the ricliest wines of Persia^ the 
iiMI Mtlf perfoaiei, and the choicest delicacies of Asia, were poured 
jlllik ia itTtsh profusion. The Portuguese, in the insolence of pro- 
MMhfy jffOToked the hostility of Shnh Abbas, the most powerful of tbo 
Jllpiiai Skowebs, and quarrelled with the English, jatt as they were 
to obtain consideration in the List. A league was formed 
Shah Abl>aa and the Englisli ; their united forces nwuiled 
Qillhu (a.». J(>22), it was taken with little difliculty, and the rtilue 
plunder was estimated at two milhons. Thenceforward the trade 
of OrOkUS rapidly declined; its merchants tmnferrod their capital and 
enterprise to other quarters^ the very materials of its splendid edifices 
t^en away by the Dutch ships as hallast, and it soon rcdnpsed 
itfto its original condition of a barren and desolate lock. fc?carce the 
tmalkst remains are now left to vindicate the recoids of history, or to 
pfUfe that this was once the flourisliing capital of extensive commerce, 
aid the principal mugozim^ of the East. 


The ^jhuiianh iu the EaKf 

Wfihavu^fore stated that the ohject of the first vovage of Columhuf 
was to discover n westein pas&tge to tin* Fjist Indies, and tins project 
was not forgotten by tin* bpanmrds, even after a n(‘w world bad l*een 
opened to their amhiuon. After tlie discovery of the puswige round 
Itt extremity of ^South America, by Magellan, they pri'pared to occupy 
JKane of the Moluccas, hut were jirercnted hy the papal division of 
newly-discovered countries lietween them and ihe rortugucHC. But 
whan Portugal was united to .^pam, under I’lnlip II., la>pcx de lyCgaspi 
molved to form u settlement in a valuable cluster uf these ishinds, 
whkih he called the Philipjunes, in honour of his sovereign. "I'he city 
^ Manilla was speedily Imilt and fortifo d , scarcely were its defences 
OOnplete, when it was attacked by the native islanders, instigiiUHi hy 
Chioete^ who appear to have been, at some remote jienod, masters 
country. With some difficulty the insurn^tion was suppress'd ; 
-blit inore formidable rivals goon apju'aied; the Dutch occupied the 
Wit iraliiahia of the Moluccas, and the Spanish court seriously con- 
lilMhtoi the abandonment of (he Philippine Islands. But though 
acttleia en tl have been frequently attacked both by the Dutch 
«p4.flii8luli, U«y have been pres<?rved to the crown of Spain, and arc 
Uto only remnant of the extensive colonial empire onae 
no ii mi i hf that BkOtiarchy. 
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The Dutch in the East Indies. 

It wa$ the intolerable cruelty of the Spanish goremnient that droTe 
the Dutch to revolt; and the incurable bigotry of Phillip IL prcTented 
the insurgents from ever seeking an accommodation. But the same 
sanguinary and short-sighted policy laid the foundation of the future 
prosperity of Holland, and enabled the Dutch to attain, in a very short 
period, an unrivalled ascendancy in commerce. To check the growing 
spirit of freedom in the Netherlands, the Spaniards destroyed the trade 
of Antwerp, discouraged every effort made for its restoration, and thug 
drove its merchants to increase the establishments and the trade of 
Amsterdiim. Desirous of humbling the Portuguese, Philip's ministers 
laid the most vexatious restraints on the commerce of Lisbon, and thus 
compelled the Dutch, whose subsistence almost wholly depended on 
the carrying trade, to seek out means for the direct importation of 
Indian commodities. It was still hoped that a noi th-east passage to 
the Indian seas might he discovered, and three fruitless expeditions 
were sent out on this hopeless inquiry. In the meantime, Cornelius 
IIoutnuiTi, who had been imnle prisoner liy the Spaniards at Idsbon, 
obtained such information from tin* Poitugiiese lespectiiig tlie course 
of their voyages round the Capr of Cood Hope, that on liis eseape to 
Ainst(‘rdam, he induced some of the leading merchants to form a com- 
pany for Sending him out with an expedition, and aflei-t, well provided, 
Bailed from the Textd (a.d. 15(ir>). I'he Spaniards first attempted to 
defeat the enterprises of the Dutch hy main force, but being soon 
convinced of their inferiority at sea to the haidy republicans, they sent 
emissaries to the principal Eastern sovereigns, desciihing the new 
adventures as pirates. But the Dutch admiral, Heemskirk, having 
captured a rich Portuguese ressel, on lier way from Macao, treated his 
priioTiers with so much generosity, that letters of tlumks were addressed 
to him Irora the principal Spanish authorities in the East; tliesc letters 
be produced in every port at which he touched, and thus satisfactorily 
refuted the calumnies which had been lieaped upon his nation, A 
company was soon incorjmrated in Holland for managing the Indian 
trade; and the rest of the subji-cts of the United Provinces were pro- 
hibited from trading with Asia, either by the Uape of Good Hope or 
Cape Horn. Tht7 first occupied the Molucca4!, or Spice Islands, from 
which tliey were driven by the Spaniards, but soon retrieved theii 
losses. Ere long, the Dutch and English East India Compamet, 
exoited by mutual jealousy, began to assail each others possessiont. 
The iiloud of Java was the chief object of their mutual ambitioa; after 
a loag struggle, the Dutch prevailed, and immediately secured their 
•equiaitian by building the city of Batavia. Soon afterwards, all the 
Englisli mercbonU resident at Amboyna were massacred, and, by this 
act of treachery the Dutch saoceeded in securing, for a long time, the 
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monopoly of the «pice trade. They also wrested the Japanese trade 
from the Portuguese, and continue even now to be the only Europcani 
adiaitted to trade with the empire of Japan, 

The next great object of the Dutch was to gain possession of the 
ialimd of Ceylon, ftom which they not only expelled tho Portuguese, 
but reduced tlic natire princes under their dominion, and thus gained 
the monopoly of the cinnamon trade. They long kept possession of 
thif valuable island, but during tin* wars of the French revolution it 
was wrested from them by the English, under whose power it still 
continues. 

The influence of the Jesuits at the court of Pekin baffled aJl the 
efforts of the Dutch to open a trade with tin' Chinese empire; hut they 
succeeded in estal)lisliing a flourishing settlement on the island of 
Formosa, which opened to tlum a lucrative traffic with the Indo- 
Chinese nations. But bOon after (he rtiin|Uest of China hy the Mant- 
chew Tartars, the Foimosiins, joined h\ a large army from China, 
besieged the Dutch settlement and eompelled tin* garrison to surrender. 
Since that period, Formosa has been annexed to the i mpire of China, 
and is no longer usited hy Europeans. 

The Dutch aduptnl a nion^ exclusive system of policy than the 
Spaniaids or Portuguese, and this was tlie principal cause of the ruin 
of the empire the\ Iiad ae<]Ujr<.d Then harsh coiuluet to the iiutivei 
produced fre<|in‘nt omI waia or insurre^'tions, which greatly weakened 
their setthTuentb In Ja\a espe<‘ially, tlu-n dominion was nunntained 
only Ijy an enonnoub expmdifur* ot hhMul and treasure, and as other 
European nations hrgan gradually to obtain a share in the spice trade, 
the Dutch Eist India (’'unpun} found the prohts of its nionoj)oly 
rapidly dimim^-hing Dunng tin* war^ of the French revolution, molt 
of the Dutch cttlonies were occupied h\ tlie English, but some of them 
were restored at the general pmee England, however, kept the two 
of greatest impnrtanee, the C.ipr of Good Ilopt* and the island of 
Ceylon, but Holland still posKesses tho island of Java, mid the mono- 
poly of the trade with Japan. 


The Danes in the East Indies. 

An association was formed at Copenhagen for opening a trade with the 
East Indies (a.d. 1612), in conw*quence of the nches which to lucnv- 
tire a branch of commerce seemed to have brought into the neigh- 
bouring nations. A small expedition was sent out to the (kiromandol 
COftit, where the adventurers were hoipitably received by the rajah of 
Tanjore, from whom they received pennisiion to establish a settlement 
at Traoqueb&r. Many circumstances contributed to check the pros- 
perity of the Danish East India Company, but none mote than the 
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pertinacious jealousy of the Dutch, who excluded them from the most 
profitable branches of trade. But though the Danes did not attain to 
any remarkable eminence m East India commerce, they were honour- 
ably distinguished by their zeal for the propagation of the Christian 
religion; and, notwithstanding their limited means, they hare succeedeH 
in diffusing the principles of true religion through a considcrabto 
portion of the South of India. 


The French in the Fait Indies. 

Mahitimh affairs neic long neglected in France; and though Francis 
I. and Henry HI. issued edicts, exhorting their subjects to undertake 
long voyages, yet either a want of enterprise in the people, or the 
inabilily of the government to afford pecuniary assistance, pievented 
any effort being made meriting notice. After some attempts to form 
an association of nicrcliaiits, productive of little advantage, an Ea^t 
India Company was founded (\.d. 1615)^ but meeting with some mis* 
fortunes, the members lesolved to abamlon the Indian trade, and to 
direct their attention to the establisliment of a gettlement in the island 
of Madagascar. Towards the clos(' of the sev(‘iiteenth centuiy, the 
French purchased the town of FoiuliclH'viy from the king of Vl^u]nlr, 
and began to form a settlement there with every reasonable pros[WH’t 
of success. It W'as, liowevei, wiestcd fiom tlu ia b\ the Dutch (a.d. 
1603), but w.is sulisefjueiUly restored by the tii'aty of Uvswiek (a.d. 
1607)' diieiieeforward, the prospenly of the colony juogressivaly 
increased, and the subse<|uent ac<|uisitiou fiom the 1 hitch ot tlie iblands 
called the Isles of France ami Bom bon, but previously the Ylauntius 
and the Mascarouhas, led the Fiench to hope that tiiej might acquire 
an important share in Eastern couimerce. A luwv career of ambition 
was opened to ibem by the Banguinary struggles wliteb arose between 
the new' states formed out of the fiagments of the empire of Delhi, 
M. Dupleix, tlie governor of Fondicherry, hoped by embroiling the 
natives with each other, to obtain terutonal acquisitions as the price 
of his asshtaiice to some of the combatants. The Englisli adopted 
the same com sc of policy, and thus the ancient hostility between the 
two nations extended its influence to India. The talents of Clive, 
however, carried tlie IhigUsh tnumphuatly through an arduous struggle, 
which ended in the almost total expulsion of the French from the 
Peninsula, and the cession of most of their settlements, by the peace 
of J76:v They afterwaids intrigued with the native princes, Ilyder 
Ali and Tippoo Sultan, against their successful rivals, but they have 
been utterly unable to regain my portion of tbeir former influence. 
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Tht Engliik in India. 

A ifUKDHED jean have not elapsed since the possessions of the Br itish 
East India Companj were limited to tliree settlements of narrow 
extent, inhabited bj a few hundred European^ who were scarcelj able 
to defend themselves against pirates and banditti, much less compete 
with the power of the native princes. Now' this association of mer- 
chants, from its court in Ix^adenhall-street, ruhs over an empire 
contaiiiingahundred millions of suhjta-ts, rni>»c9 a tribute of more than 
three millions annually, possesses an army of more than two liundred 
thousand rank and file, has prince', for its servants, and emperors pen- 
sioners on its bounty. ( alcutta, fioni a mni^erahle >ilhige, has become 
the metropolis of the East , Boinhay posscss<‘8 more trade than Tyre, 
in the days of its glory; and Mailras in spite of its perilous surf, rivals 
the commercial prospent} of f’.irthage. Tliere is no parallel to surh 
a career in the annals of the wurhl: eonqueroi's, indeed, liave acquired 
a mon* exten>i>«‘ dotninion in a shorter ^pac^’ of time, ljut they failed 
to establish a permanent empire, alter a few yeais, tin* traces of their 
tempestuous passage, were as completely efi'aced as (lie track id' a TCiwel 
in the waves of the ocean. 

In the preceding chapters, we have incidentally noticed llie pro- 
gress of the Comfuiny’s empire in its rehition to (he gencTal ]>oh(ies of 
Europe, but it is of importance to mark more detinilely the nuccciwive 
steps by which su« h ^ast aequisllions )ia\(' been won and secured. 
The history of iln^ Eiist India Company, indeed, has more than ordi- 
nary claims on our attention, it is inlnnatrly (‘oiinccted witli our 
national cliarneter anrl national wdthre, and all must desiie to know' 
whetlier our Ikistern empire has .olvaiieed the groat cauM* of (nili- 
xation, and whether our domination is likels (o uidurc, or to meet at 
some time or oilier a ])reeipitate overthrow. 

The London (’ompany for trading with tlie Ka^t Indies was incor- 
porated by Queen Eiizahcth (a, i). IGtM)), and remained wjtiiout a 
rival for nearly a century, when ilie necessities of the ntate hd to the 
formation of the English Company (aj> It’dtH), it w.u» soon found 
that the nvalry l>etween these laKheh was prejudicial to tlie interchts 
of both, and at the recommendation of his majehly King William III., 
the two companies agreed to form one association, to he designated, 
“TAc United Company of Merchants of England trading to (he East 
Indietf The first English settlement of importance was Banlani, in 
the bland of Java; hut in l<»Tr8, they obtained a grant of land on the 
Coromandel coast, near Madras, where they erected u strong-hold, 
Fort St- George, In 1HH8, the island of Bombay, ceded by the crown 
of Portugal to Charles II., as part of the dowry of the Infanta C>iitha- 
rine, woi granted l>y the king, and appointed the capital of the 
Dritbh tettlcmenti in India. Ikngal was not at first estimated at its 
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true towards the close of tfce Moreiiteeuth century (j ^.5 

1098), (he English had a settlement at Calcutta, the French at Chaa. 
deniagore, and the Dutch at Chlnsura, all situated on the river HooghI?. 
An embassy was sent to the court of Delhi With presents; fortunateij 
one of Its ineinhers was an eminent physician, and his professional aid 
was required by the Emperor Ferrokshir. In gratitude for the serriceg 
of Dr. Hamilton, Ferrokshir granted valuable Jtrmdm^ or patents of 
privileges to the Company, wliich gave them great advantages orer 
their European rivals. The viceroy of Bengal, jealous of the privi' 
leges granted to the English, advanced against Calcutta, took the town, 
confined one hundred and forty-six in a dungeon called the Black 
Hole, so narrow and confined, that only twenty-three of the captives 
survived till the morning (A.D.i7ot3). Colonel Clive, who had already 
given proofs of'his military talents in the Madras presidency, was sent 
into Bengal. He soon recovered Calcutta, and took Chandernagore 
from the French. Finding that tli« viceroy of Bengal, Suraj-u-Dow- 
lah, was o])stinate in his opposition to the Company's interest, Clive 
adopted the hold resolution of deposing him without waiting for, or 
indeed asking the emperors sanction, although the Company was at 
peace W'lth the court of Delhi. Acting promptly on this determinatio|j, 
Clive attacked the viceroy’s troops at Plassy (June 23r(i, 17*^7)^ and 
gained u decisive victory. Suraj-u-Dowlali was deposed, and his post 
given by the conquerors to Jafiier Ah Klian. 

After Clive’s return to England, the government of Calcutta was 
intrusted to a council, of w'hieli Mr. Vansittart W'as ajipointed presi- 
dent. The rapidity with which the English had acquired supremacy 
in Bengal, inspired them with teelmgs of contemptuous superiority, 
which involved them in angry disputes with the new viceroy. At 
length, the council of Calcutta, induced hy a brilie of 200,000/., 
rcsolv(‘d to depose Jaffi^-r, and confer the viceroyship on Cossim Ali 
Khan. But Cossira was soon as odious as liis predecessor. The ser- 
vants of tiie East India Compuny claimed an exemption from all 
duties on commerce, imd thus ruined the native merchants ; Cossim, 
after many remonstrances to the council of Calcutta, abolished the 
transit duties altogether; and this act of justice to bis own subjeetl, 
though extorted by necessity, was loudly exclaimed against tt 
infringement of his engagements with the Company, and two ageitit 
were sent to demand the repeal of the decree. While negotiadoM 
were pending, the English resident seized the citadel of Patna, and 
though It was immediately retaken by Cossim Ali, his rage wti to 
eXfiited by what he regarded a deliberate act of treachery, that he p«t 
all the Enghdl prisoners to death. War was instantly deeki^ 
Cofsira All was defeated and deposed, and JafBer Khan was once more 
declared viceroy of Bengal. It is not known at what price Jaft«r 
purchased his restaration, but he did not long enjoy it; he died m lew 
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inontli* Inifore dire, who luid been recent] j elerated to the peemge, 
returned m ^orcrnor-general to Calcutta. 

Lord Clire found the afTairt of the presidenry in a deplomide con- 
dition: the troopfi, jjoaded to madiics* by the insolence and rapacity of 
their officera, \^erL‘ in op<Mi mutiny; the fertile prorince of Bengal was 
marred to a wilderness" by tbe most corrupt of all the corrupt bodies 
ever intrusted with its destinies; ffiendly inline ]H>»ers were estranged 
by systemuiic extortion; liostile princes 'utc confiruied in their enmity 
by witnessing such (‘Kisses of profllg:»oy and juH'uIation; rind, to 
com|')ete his lortlship's diffieiiUies, his proceedings were controlled liy 
a suboidmate committee, .wholly unuse<i to subordination. C^livc's 
zeal in reforming such crying abuses, procured him a host of enemies, 
wliose ri'sist.uice w'a.s encouraged bv the;r fnends ami patums in the 
Couit of LtuH’tors at home, 'fhe first oiithrcak of opposition w'as a 
general miifitiy of (he miht.irv oO’n ors, siippo-ti'd by a large siibs(Ti]nion 
from tlie eivdi.ms in (’aliutta. Tiirough a detect in the Mutiny Act, 
the goxcnior-geueial was not able to sejitemn' any of tlie ('riiiiiiials to 
diath, not even those who wen* found guilt\ of ]>!anniiig liis uss:isjii- 
nation. Sir liohert.Kletch' r, (he gen« ral in command of tlio mmy, 
was snhserjUently prove*! to ]»c the instigator of the whole plot, and 
linving h( eii eoinictcd hy n ( ourr-inai lia), lu* was cashitTi'd. Hut it 
must he adihal, thlit tills veiv oilic(*r was snhse(|UentIy appointed com- 
mandei -in-ehief of the arinv of Mailiiis, where lie headed tln^ mutinoua 
Ojipt^sition hy winch Loid Ihgot w'as nmioved from that governmont. 
Anoiher of tin* mutineers, sent home hy Clive, on (Imrg«*fi that affected 
his life, obtained a very ingbapponitiueiit in flic ci\il seriice of Biiignl 
by bis pal tv inferi st In the ( ’ourt of Din-ctors 

C'h ve's firmm ss restorc'd (*rder in (hileutfa; and gooti after, tin* 
substitution of Hnfisli rule for the nali^4* vi( envyaltles in Bengal, 
removed the clnef Pourc(‘ of intrigue and ptanifation Hut in the 
mean time, the presidenry at .^lailias was bi ought to tlie brink of min 
b> the arms of Ilvder Ah, whoso ulnlifiea had raisi'd him from tin* 
rank of a pnv3t(* Soldier to that of an indi-pendeitt sovereign. After 
a protracted wai. Sir Lvie ('(tote retrievtd all (lie losses of the Knglisb, 
nnd, on the death of llyder (a.i> concluded a treaty with Ins 

ton, Tifipoo, on terms very advantageoug to the Companv. 

Tlie charters granted at various times to the Companv, only M«<’ured 
to it the exclusive right of trade; when, therefore, it began to make 
temtonal ac^juisitlons, it la*came a serious ccnsfitutioiud fjnc^tnui, 
whether the British crown did not possess an inlierent right to nil 
provinces conquered by its su)>jects. The ministers, and especially I^rd 
North, already emba»Tassed by the Aincrieiin war, were unoilhng to 
attempt the decision of a matter encumbered w ith so many difbcultie)*; 
but the right of the British parlinmont to interfere hi the afTatis of 
India, was virtuallv nwerted, by pawing various acts of regul.ition, 

2 A 
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and eBtablifiliment of a custom of time-bargaiius with the Company, 
which were, in fact, mere expedient to escape from difficultiei 
becoming more complicated every hour. 

The administration of Mr. Warren Hastings greatly extended the 
Company’s territories, and rendered its influence paramount in Northern 
India; but the means which he employed were not always consistent 
with European notions of equity; and the disputes which arose between 
him and his council, fixed the attention of the British parliament and 
the British nation on the affairs of India. Mr. Fox, who was then in 
power, introduced a iiill for transferring the govemraent of India from 
the Court of Directors to a parliamentary committee, but the measure 
was frustrated by the reluctance of the king, and the dismissal of the 
ministry. We have already noticed the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, 
and his acquittal, aflei a trial of unparalleled duration, by the House 
of Lords. 

At length an important change was made in the government of 
India, by the estalilishinent of a Board of Coiitiol, according to a jdan 
proposed by Mr. Pitt (a J). 17^4). The }iriiicipal olqect of the new 
measure was to secure the obedience and responsibility of the Com- 
pany's servants to the authorities in England, and to remedy the most 
glaring abuses of ]*atronage hy the Court of Directors, This measure, 
though not so stringent it was onginalh intended to he, produced 
very henefieial eft'ects, and introduced a system of subordination, in 
which the pri sidencies had long heeii deficient. 

Lord Cornwallis was sent out as go\ eriiur-gcneial, under the new 
system , he exerted himself to remedy some of the most flagrant abuses 
in the administration, and though ojiposed hy a majority of the 
bupremo court at Calcutta, he jnutnilly succeeded He soon ii<gan to 
look with suspicion on the ambitious jirojects of Tippoo Sultan, w^ho 
had inlierited his fatlier Hyder's hostility to the English. Tippoo’s 
intrigues were secretly encouraged hy the French government, for suf* 
ficieiitly obvious reasons. The Freneh bad been the first to try the 
plan of acquiring terntonal possessions by interference in native wars, 
often excited by themselves, and they had Leen completely defeated, 
while the English had as completely suco<a‘ded. Anger at this failure, 
too liigh an estimate of the injury which the British power had 
received from the loss of the American colonies, and a confident 
helief that our cinpiie in the East was as insecure as It had proved in 
the vTcre populai feelings in France, and were just as rife in the 

court of Vorsailleb us tliey were at a later period in the jacobin clubf 
of Pans. Tho danger which Lord CVnuvalHs anticipated, seemed 
more formidable to Mr. Pitt than to the Court of Directors, and led 
to a serious dispute between the ministry and the Company- The 
premier, through the Board of Control, insisted on sending regular 
Bittith troops to India, and eompelhng the Company to pay for their 
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support This was regarded bj the Court of Directors as an indirect 
effort on the part of the crown to gmsp (be patronage of the Indian 
army, and nns, of course, strenoously resisted, Mr, Pitt settled the 
matter by forcing througli parliament, with all the influence at his 
command, an act of explanation; but he had tlio mortification to 
encounter a fierce opposition from many who were generally his 
Staunchest supporters. The war with Tippoo, which rendered the 
English anthorily supreme fnym the river Krishna to Cape Comorin, 
soon followed, Ivord Cornwallis having brought it to a prosperous 
tenniniition, returned home, and was succeeded by ^ir John vShore, 
afterwards r/)rd Teignmoufh, 

During Sir John Sliore''. peaceful administration, the organisation 
of till' intern, il govenuiieiit of India was consulerahh imprmed, but 
its most remarkable events wrre the interb rt nee* of the faiglisli, as 
nrbitnitors, in the disputed succevslon to (lie throne Du(](‘, and the 
comnimcemcnt of (Ii'<r<»ntents, .ilmost amounting to nuitini<'S, among 
the offii t rs of the Indian arnn, in ennHrquenre of ilie rediu tnm of 
tlieir fit ld allowances b\ (be Courl of Directors, Tlo* lattci subject 
Boon beeame one of increasing annoyance, and l^en dang* i . but the 
calamities wbieh it thrc.itened were fortunately nviTted bv Judicious 
moasur(‘s of conciliation. 

Lord Mornington, aftensards martpiis (tf Wrlb-sbw, was next 
nppointi'd govenior-geneial IIis fir'.f effbits wi'rc directed to lessen 
the glowing influciir-e of (be Fieucli in II iiidijsfaii , finding Tipjvoo 
inclisp<m« d to form new enga;:rments with th(‘ Pritisli go\eriinient, war 
was de( lared against biim wlmb, as \ie have alrctoh sfattd, ended in 
the deft at and d<‘ath of (hat turbulent monarth. A subseijiunt war 
with the ^laliratta po^s<•m {’omphlAv cs(ahlishe<l Ihillsh ‘•upicinaey 
in India, and made the (’.>m[Mny supreme in tin Ih ninvula. Hut 
notwithstanding liis brilliant servires, tbe marquis of Wb-lh sley was 
thwartul m many important jauntH of policy }>> th/ (‘ourf of Din^rtor^ 
Die rhief of t]i( se were, tin einjd'n ment of India liuilt ships, the 
CStablisliment of a c(41egc f‘»r tin- edueation of mil servants at ('ah utta, 
and the patronage of certain appointnn uti, wbicli the court \\iNbed to 
resen'e for its favourites. This l.ist dilTerrnic led to yitv angrv re- 
inonitr.inccft, both from tlie marquis of \V< llcsloy and Dhve, who 
was governor of Madras Lord Clive resigned his situation, and on 
quitting Madras, addressed u sjuntrd remonstranre to the Court of 
Directors, in which tlie ineflfiri(‘nry, insubordination, and dilinqmncy 
of many of their servants, were directly trucasl to the ubusc' of pitron- 
agr, and to the encouragement wliicli the idle and the dissolute^ 
possessing interest with the court, received from autliorltv nor to 
the local government. Lord Wellesley, supported bv tha Hoard of 
Control, retained his place in defiance of the court, and, by ius «uc- 
cmfiil management of the Mahnitta war, bore down all oppoiition. ' 
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The great extent of country gained in the Mahratta war, gave rise 
to nerious embarrassments after the marquis of Wellesley had returned 
to Europe; his successor, Lord Cornwallis, died before completing the 
requisite arrangements, and Sir George Barlow, who acted as vice- 
governor, adopted a line of policy directly contrary to tliat which had 
received the sanction of his predecessor. This change led to an angry 
controversy with the English ministers (Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Fox) respecting the appointment of a successor to the marquis of 
Cornwallis. The ministers nominated Lord Lauderdale to the vacant 
office, the Court of Directors insisted that Sir George Bailow should 
retain his power. After a very long ncgoti.ition, both paities agreed 
to withdraw the rival candidates, and they finally concurred in selecting 
Lord Miiito as governor-general. 

When ]ji*rd Minto leaclied Madras, his attention was directed to 
certain tiaiisactions in tliat piesideiicy, too inipoitant to be omitted 
even in this lirief outline of Indian history. Ixird William Bentinck 
succeeded Loid Clive (afterwards call of Fowls) in the government 
of Madras, and, like his predecessor, was involved in serious disputes 
with the local council ami tlie subordinate servants of the Company. 
In the midst of these discussion^, a dangerous mutiny of the native 
Indian army at Vellore, furnisln'd a pretext for iccalling the obnoxious 
governor witli something like censure. In the Indian army no native 
could attain the rank of commissioned officer; many of the sepoys were 
Mohammt'dans, and they could not foiget how very recently the w'holo 
Peninsula of India w'as their own; the deposed dynasty of Mysore, 
including d’jppoo’s family and several of his ministers, were on the 
spot, to nggiavate these feelings of natural discontent; and the fakirs^ 
or ])rea(diing friais of Mohammcdaiiisiii, lent their aid to fan the 
flame. A regulation respecting the heud-die8.s of the troops was the 
pretext for levolt; though the shape of the sepoy turhan liad no more 
connection with the real cause of the mutiny, than tlie colour of the 
roses with the rival claims of the houses of York and Liiucaster. The 
iiisurrrction was suppi eased, but the leniency w'bicli Lord William 
Bentlm-k wms disposed to show towards tlie mutineers, thougli sanc- 
tioned by Lord Minto, gave such displeasure to many intiuential 
persons, that tlie governor returned home. 

When Lord Minto reached Calcutta (a.p. IBOlf), he prepared to 
ftdojit a system of policy, which had long been a favourite sclieme with 
the Court of Directors and indeed with the great majority of the 
people of Knpland. This was simply to introduce the Europeui 
principle of a balance of power in India;— no plair could bo more 
exctdleiu in tlumrv, hut it was impossible to reduce it to practice, for 
no materials existed in the disorganized governments of India, firom 
whh h such a .syslcm could be constnieted. The Company bad ew 
opposed the colonizution of India by Europeana, and had theraloffe 
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i»U)«r oofttpied tb^n ponetat^d its twxtmre actiuiiiucms; with the 
exception of iU hired scrvanU (and not all of them), there was not a 
ibgle iodiridual interested in maintaining its fwaj; its soldiers were 
mere mercenaries^ its subjects utterly indifferent to the coutinucmcc of 
its role. In pursuit of this favourite hut hopeless project, the esta- 
Wishment of a balance of power. Lord Minto committed many serious 
errors, but his administration wfis on the whole very Wneficiol to 
England, especially as lie was among the first to appreciate the raluo 
of the Indian Archipelago, with which our eonunercc is so rapidly 
increasing, both in extent and importance, liis prinlenco tcrmiimlcd 
a very fecnouB dispute In tween tlic ci\il and military uiitlionties at 
Madias, which liad nearl\ prodiH ed tlie niost calamitous results: he 
tried the r xp( t irncnt of in-uti.d with greater success than could 

have atteiideil such a system in hss al>le liamU; and when he at 
lengtli pcioeived that ‘ halaiin* <if |><>wei " was nuippliealile to the 
State of fcuuety m Iiulia, lie athnowlulged tlio change in his npimous 
with a nninly caiuloui wliub is too i<ueh met witii among modem 
Statesmen. 

The earl of Moira, afterwards marquis of Hastings, suecceded I/)rd 
Minto in the g(tvermm‘rit. lie was l(»recd to ahandfoi the neutral lino 
of policy, Ijv v'hicli tlie (ioorkas, or wild lubes of the momitaintt of 
Nepaiil, Iiiid hern riicnuragcd to e iieroaeh upon the terntoio^ Itoth of 
the lliiti^huiid tin ir alie'». ^^^ll \\;u» dcelari d , the (iooikas jnoud 
more iornudMid<' enenm h than the C'ompant ’s troops had }et eiicoun- 
tered, hut they wtri- linallv overemiua and the pjo\inces r< ded hy the 
Ne[wmli'he, as (he prie<- <d [>■ .t<‘< , hujiighl the haigh di tlominioiis into 
close f onlJiet with the iiontiers ol tlu' ('liintst rin|iire. In the mean 
time (’<’n{ral Iinliu svas dtoastat<d hy fiineieus Itands of fi eehoo(<'i«, 
known h\ the name (d Pindairi'‘% tind extensne romhin.items were 
ronnevl r<>r tlieir Hupjuesmun. The (icjuliery and duphulvof several 
of the native ]>o\vers on tins ^'-ccasnni com ja‘Iled the mm quis of Hastings 
to demand ftoiii tlieni ron*'id« rahle cewioni* r^f tirntoiv, and, at 
the comiusion of liie wai, tlie ('ornpanv hit itstdl lumtid to letiiin 
thoite acquisition*, not onis as essential to its own intercstK, but to 
thosi* of thenalnc inhabitants. Of greatir importance tlmn all tin sc* 
provima-s w*is the estaldishinent of a Hiitish seltleiiicat at Snsgapuro 
(a m 1819), by which its present slmre in tin* lucrative comnu rce of 
the Indian Archipelago was seTUFfnl to Great Britain. 

The cjirl of Amherst, w ho had previously been sent on an embassy 
to Chirm, was the next governor-general ( a.d. 1828). In a few umnlbs 
after bw arrival, he found himiself cmmtrained to adopt active measiuci 
for reprewng the insults and encroachraenU of the Burmese, llie war 
WSi one of more than ordinary difficulty, hut it finally tenniimUrd to 
the ad vantage of the BntUh, who obtained potseMion of many new 
and valuable porinces. Scarcely leas important was tlie capture of 
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BJmrtpore^ a fortress wliicb, having been on two former occasion 
assailed in vain by the British, was fondly believed impregnable by 
the natives of Hindustan (a.d. 1826); its conquest therefore tended 
not a little to increase that general sense of British superiority on 
which the security of our Indian empire mainly depends. 

Earl Amlierst was succeeded by Lord William Bentinck^ whose 
generally peaceful admin istnition is principally remarkable for a series 
of financial reforms in every department of the government. But the 
expiration of the Company's charter, and the arrangements for its 
renewal, led to a total change of 8}stem (a.d. 1888). The Company 
was deprived of its exclusive right of trade; the commerce whtli India 
and China was opened freely to all British subjects: the political 
government of Hindustan was continued to the C ompany for tw'cnty 
years, but all its other rights and possi hsioiis were ceded to the nation 
or an annuity of six hundred and thirty thousand pounds, secured by 
i guarantee fund of two millions steilirig. 

The East India Company was not the only power that profited hy 
the overthrow' of the Mogul Einpiic, two new kingdoms, that of the 
Afglians and that of the tt'ilihs, weie founded on the north-west of 
Hindustan, and both have ristm to great impoitanco. The Afghans 
were originally subject to Persia, hut tow aids the close of the seven- 
teenth eentuiy they revolted against their rulers and nearly conquered 
the whole Persian einpiie. Nadu JSluih restored the I'ersian supremacy, 
but on liis (h atli an Afghan leader j)ro( l.iuned the indepeiuleiK'C of hiS 
country, and, wliile the Persians wasted their strength m civil wars, 
founded a nevv kingdom at Cabul. The Afgdian monarchy continued 
to prosper until the conirncnccinciit of the pn sent century, when it 
was distracted liy the wais arising out of a disputed succession. Three 
brothers, Zeman, Mahmud, and iSujali, contended for the crown, and 
eacli prevailed in turn, accoiding to the will of the chief vizier, who 
was lieml of the Baunkzye tube. At length Zeman was blinded, 
Siijah driven into exile, and Maliniud placed on the tbrono. Unfor- 
tunately be jicrmitted Ins son Kimiian to assassinate the vizicr, upon 
wbidi the Buurlkzyc brotliera revolted and compcdlod Mabinvid to 
seek shelter in Herat. 

Under the Buurikzye brothers, Afghanistan was divided into a 
numlfor of petty independent states, each governed liy one or more 
ebit'ftuins of this powerful family; the principal being Dost Mohammed, 
the ruler of Cabul, whose sujireraacy was nominally recognUed by all 
the rest, l^oon after Lord Auckland had succeeded lird William 
Rmtinek a* governor-general of India, an embassy was sent to Cabal 
for the purpose of forming a cororoercial treaty which might open tho 
markets of Central Aria to British roanufactnres. When the Perriaa 
court, yielding to Russian suggestions, had determined to advaaeo 
against Herat, the mission to Cabul was changed from a commerciai 
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to ft political legation, hikI a treaty was propo«ed to Dost Mohammed 
which it was heliered might avert the danger of Russian influence 
being established on the banhs of the Indus. The ruler of Oabul 
demanded as the price of his adhesion tlmt the territory of Peshawer, 
recently seized by the king of I-ahore, should Ih* rcstore<l to the Afghans, 
and wlicn this was refused he manifested a disposition so hostile to 
English interests that the envoy whs recalled, and a resolution formed 
to restore Shah Sujuh to his throne hy the aid of n British army. The 
king of l>ahore readily enten^l into thin niliance, and imnarneiits were 
gimultaneouslv prepared m the ]►^esidcncles of Itcngal and Biimhtiy for 
the projected invasion of Argh.imsr.m, 

The rulers of Sednde had hM‘n .incientlv tiihutary to the king of 
Cahul, and 8hah Sn|nh h.id nev<T ahainlonod hin claiinH (ij (heir o!n di* 
ence. They w(TO then tore ver\ rehjctant to afford him any aid in the 
recover) of ins country, and tlie\ fwrrellv opposed the gn atest ohsfacles 
to the a(hancc of thr Britinh unr.y, \Oiomo line of march led directly 
through their tiTritoricH. (‘oii^idend'le delu\« aroKc fiom thi'^caune; 
and uifer all thv ann\ liad to proceed through the nigg< <i (!(‘fi!es of the 
Bolan [*ass, with very inethident im'aiis for tlic trnn^j ant of tln-ir pro- 
visions and munitions of oar. Tliedang* riois drlile** nhii h altound in 
these mountains are iiifesti'd hy the poori st ami wildest tiihes if the 
countr\, u ho live entirely h> plunder; hut they fortuniilel) refniined 
from molesting (he trooj's to the extent (In \ inighr iia>i‘ done, and it 
was riot t II they were about to <‘!m rge from tlio pass that nnv oj»po«i- 
tion nas otfered to then j'rogns^ when a h ''i light sktrmisliefl took 
place un itlended nilh an\ seiidus n'sult. It u is an irnnunst' ndaf to 
the (oihviorn troops to fuel tliemsi } vi s oiua more upon *1 plain ( oun try 
after (In harassing passage of (In Bolan p.iss, and they pr<needMi on 
their mari h ftonmwhat rr'iivrt] l>\ the nearer juo^pec t of its fi uinnulion, 
hut still iheir difheulfies imr«Msc(l at evi-ry step. Among tin- niihcries 
they had to put up with, was the constant loss of ih spaidos. and the 
consefpniit siisj^onse and uno<r(ain!\ tliev ware frMjmiitly left in, and 
while li.ilting at Sinah, a terrible pioof was se< n of the f.ite thtir com- 
nsunK-atJons so often not with. A packd was hroiight whmh wrni 
completely soaked in human Mood, and bore (h< following inscription 
in the handwriting of (»ne of the dejm'y postmasters of the army: 
** The jr/fT fir who carried (his packet w ns shot dead within two marrhei 
of Shall Sujiihfl camp, arid the en>e|ope is Kfained with liis hlood/' 

The army suffered very Kcverdy frf>m the intense heat of the sun, 
a deficient supply of water and other provisions, and a sad want of 
means of transport for the baggage, in its mnrth toCnndahar, hut that 
ancient city was easily uelded, and some supplies obtained in iti 
baxaars. After a delay of nearly two months the anny was again in 
IBfttion; it encountered no oppr^sition to its progress until it reached 
tile indent fortrm of Ghazni or Ohuinee, the garrison of which not 
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only refused to surrender, but made ererj preparation for rigoroai 
defence. As the battering artillery had been left behind at Candahar 
it necessary to attack this formidable fortress by storm. Bogs of 
powder w'ere piled against tlie gate, without much opposition on the 
part of the Afghans, who were ignorant of the nature of the operation. 
8ueh was the force of the explosion that it not only shivered the 
massive barricades of the gate to pieces, but tore away solid masses of 
stone and wood-woik from the main building. Be^fore the Afghans 
could recover from their confusion, Colonel Deiinie, at the head of the 
forlorn liopo, rushed over the ruins of the gateway and forced an 
entiance into the body of the fortress. The conflict, though severe, was 
not of long duration. The gallant little hand, inspired by their dating 
leader, wliose commanding figuie was seen ever in advance, and whosc 
voice cheered them on to tlic attack, forced tbeii way along, oveibearing 
all resistance, and at length a long, loud, eilHliiratiiig cheer announced 
to the whole army without, the tiiumphant issue of the contest. 

In conBef|uence of this biilhant exploit, Dost iMohammed's siip- 
poiteis weic so dispirited that they refused to marcli against the 
English, and the uiitoitunate chief liaviiig abandoned Cabul became 
an exile and a fugitive. The ainiy of the Indus having suimounU^d 
nil the toils and (htluuities oi' its nuiuh tliiough picMoiisly untiavoiscd 
couiitiics. sfa)ii aiisNcd at the capital ol Alghainstan, and >t^hah Suj.ih 
was u-instatL't! np(m the tlnone ot his anccbtois. lie entt rial the < ity 
will] niui'li ]ionip, ac coinjiaincd h\ the Linoy and M mistier, tlie CVnu- 
niaudci'in cho f and lh(‘ gciicial (-Oiccis of the aiinv, 8ii Alexander 
Bullies and the other tuiictoimiiies of the jnnsiv)ii, besides the staff 
mid a s.ist nuinhei ut olhei otHeers. Iii> j< eeplion was lua onthusiastie, 
but th(‘ pi'ople [ueserved an <udeilv decorum, and lecened then 
monarch willi hceoining respect. I'pon arriving at the pahue, the kinji 
led the iMiy inl(t it, luiU Miig eageily ovei lh<’ scauie ot hisioniui st.ite 
tind weeping as he suiseu'd tie* dilapidations time and iicghct hat’ 
wronglit ill the d wt Ihng-plaee (d Iiis youth. 

A division of the arm} was sent to reduce Kiielat, (lie chief of whicl 
had hrokn*ii all the engngemeuts into which he liad (utered with th( 
British government, d'he enteipiise was successful. Intelligmice of th( 
capture of Klielat arrived nemiv at the same time as the account of tin 
ndiance of the Kussians against Khiva. Eor some timeit was believet 
that the Itusaians and Knghsli might come into collision in Centra 
Asia, hut the latter were compelled to abandon thtdr enterprise ngains 
Kluva, after having lost the greater part of their army. 

The winter of 11139 produced nothing remarkable, but early in th^ 
following lummer it hecarae obvious that the Afghans were by ni 
ineanB satisfied with their restored monarch, und that a general spin 
of revolt was spreading through the entire country. A tribe callw 
the IluxAnhs set the example of disobedience; it became necemry t 
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u»iM strong lotee A^msfc thwei, botthoogh they had only flio most 
i«()crfect defences they Tnnde n desperate reiistnnre in their mud-forts, 
ud one garriwm, when eomhusfihles were piled round their tower 
and fired, preferred being burned nlire to purchasing fflifety hy sul>- 
nujMion. 

The ohttinary of (his rcsisfanee, on the part of n mere handful of 
men in a small mud-fort, was an aljtrming eTidcncc of the spirit exist- 
ing in the country, and such as to arouse the* new government to a 
sense of the difficulties it v\onld have to cope with. It was sufficient 
to convince those in authoritv, (hat unless the people were conciliafed 
by a steady course of justice, and attention to tlicir picjudic s, nothing 
hut force could maintain them in their po«iifion. Jt \>ns a difficult tusk, 
it must he confessed, nniong*^t a people vith such strong fct hngs of 
nationality, and so inuch nddirfcd to predatory litihits. Hut it was 
never sufficiently tried, owing pnrtlv to the diffirulfir < of our ]>osi{ion; 
and it is to )>e learcd, that tiom our heing ,ts^rH•iafed in t!ic nation’s 
minds with every proceediuij of Shah Sujali, and sonic of the unwise 
and oppressive iniMsiires vdiieh were afterwards remirtrd to, to n‘]>leujsh 
the exhausted coders of the state, n nen'^e of Hrifi^h jnstlrc is mueli 
Jess strongly impressed upon the Afghan peoplt*, than the conviction 
of IlntiBh prowess. 

Dost Mohammed took advant age of the^e circumstances to renew 
the war; a S4*nes of desultoiy operations followctl, and in one skirmish 
the English suffered a severe lovs, in ronsef(ueuee of a sutidmi jianic 
whicli seized a leginieiit of native cavalry, and iiuluci d them to aban- 
don their officers. Tin* English were much nlarmcf! at an cviuit so 
likely to raise the counigc of (In* ilisaffcctcd, hut tlndr ar)xt(‘f\' wan 
unoipecttdly relieve<i hy the amval oDDost Mnhaninu'd lilm'^elf, who 
voluntarily came in and siirrcnd(Tf*d to (he l'higl(‘*li enxov. J!c wa* 
sent undiu an escort to tlie Hritinh territories, w here lie was honoiirahly 
treated and a pension allowed Iimi for sule^intcnce. 

Sliuh SnjnJi's govi rnment was not poj>ulnr, and indeed dal not 
de$cr\e to he so; genenil dissatisfaction coiitifiin*d to exist, hnt had 
not begun to slofw itself in a dangoroiis sliapo wlnn General I'lpliin- 
fctone took llie comnivind of the ocnipnng f 'rce, in April, IH41. In 
the following Nove mber a funiidalde msurreelton itnexprt todly 
exploded iu C’alnil; Sir Alexander Hurnes nml p4»rrra! other Ihiglisli- 
men were treacherously ninisacrcd, while the nio»t deplorable want of 
energy and decision wai duplaved both by (he envov and the military 
autboritus. The fort in whuii the provision* for the troops were 
stored was pcmiitlcd to full into the hands of (fie enemv, witljoiit .in 
effort being niaile to relieve Us fccliJc gurnson ; and afler the rneanj 
of holding out in Cahul, until relief could be obtaineil from the other 
divisions of the army, had Wn sacrificed, it was retolveil to crimmencc 
a retreat. This, howerer, iu the adranced state of tlie iwxwon, and 
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vfheB tbe mountam d«BJe» trere h4d hf a TigUai^ enmj, detrlj 
inpoAiibie; the envoy therefore entered into a treaty (rf capitulatioi 
with the Afghan cbiefe, which these barharians violated ia every par 
taeolar, and treacherously murdered the envoy himself ia a confereiu^ 
to which he had been invited, 

A newf treaty waa then made with the chiefs, and after many sub 
tcrfuges and delays everything was prepared for the retreat of ou 
hapless anny, and on the 6th of January, 1842, their fatal progresi 
commenced. The force at this time amounted to about four thousam 
five hundred lighting men, and the camp followers to twelve thousand, 
exclusive of w'omen and children. Scarcely had they moved out of 
the cantonments, when they were filled by vast numbers of infuriated 
Glmzees, who rent tlie air with their exulting yells of triumph over 
the deserted stronghold of the Kafir Feringees. A scene of plunder 
and savage devastation ensued, as they spread themselves over the 
works, butchering such of our hapless people as they could lay hold 
of, and who had not yet moved out. Tlie reiir-guard, unable to 
restrain them, was obliged, in Us own defence, to take up a position on 
the plains without, but the Afghaiu, who had hitherto been too 
much abfioibed in the work of plumlei, to take much notice of the 
troops, now began to man tlie lines we had lately occupied and pour 
in amimgst our men a galling file of juzuils, in many instances with 
fiital efieet. 

At lengtli the whole force got upon the road, but It was impossible 
to preserve niiything like order in their march, as the camp followers 
pressed forward among the troojis, and the whole became mingled in 
inextricable confusion. It was now' night, but their pi ogress was 
illuminated by the burning canionments, which the Afghans, having 
satiated themselves with jilmuler, had afterwards set on fire. Never 
did an army eommeiiee a maich with such gloomy prospects Jis did 
this devoted force. The weather bad been daily increasing in severity 
for some lime, and tlie snow was lying thickly upon the ground, and 
tlui cold was intense. The men had been kept on uisuifirient diet 
throughout tlie siege, which had grown gradually less, and they were 
woiii out and lialfist.irved , the cattle were in a still worse condition. 
Afi tliey toiled laboriously along upon their dreary way, their traji W'as 
marked by iiumlMos of the poor exhausted sepoys and cnnifi-followers, 
who sunk numbed and fiozen upon the ground, and perished m the 
snow. Niglit only added to their horrors, and many laid down to 
sleep upon the cold earth vvho never rose again, while their surviving 
compantons wt forth upon their days march, wondering if it would 
be dieir turn ncit, 

Akhar Khan, ilie son of Dost Mahommed, and successor to hi* 
influence over the Afghans, was a faithless harharian; his demand* 
rose ill exorbitance aa (he distress of tlie British increased, and con- 
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ptiuice with fSmn fUM to jmrolum Uto fert>«mni» which Ito prt^ 
mised. The Isdic* of the Britith officen wm Brnrendwed to him m 
hosfagps, and it w only jtutico to tay, that he treated them with kind- 
neM and re«pe<ot; lAit he did not ceaee from his harusmg pnrinit of 
the retreating army, which had to fight ererj step of its way, and was 
at length all hut annihilated at Jiigdulluk. I)r. Brydoo, escaping 
alone, brought the melancholy intelligence to fJeneral 8ale, at Wal- 
Ishad, where that gallant officer nmintaine<l himself under difficulties 
scarcely inferior to those which had prorwl so destrurtiro of the 
Cabul force. In one of the many Hatties which the fi>rce at Jelullabad 
bad to fight before reinforcements could be sent to their assistance, 
Colonel Dennie, the hero of ( ihuznee, was slain, just as be had gained 
an important and decisive licforv. 

In the mean time a <'hange in the cabinet of ICngfund hnd le<l to 
the remora! of Ijord Auckland from p<»wer, nod the npponifment of 
Lord Ellenborough ns gorernor-gcm-nil. ddiis change produced much 
hesitation in the militarv opt ration'?, nercs*vnrv to the deliverance 
of tlioHC whom Akbar Khan held capfixe, and tht‘ retrieval of the 
honour of the British arms d'hem* were indeed (he v)nlv reasonable 
obje( fs for which the war could he continm d, as h^liali SujKli had been 
murdered by Ins sulrjecln, and it was clearly impossible ff> maintain 
any prince on tlie Afghan throne, who submitted to British pro- 
tectifoi At length, after some hard figliting (h ruTal roilm-k forced 
the KIi^Imt pass, and on the 11th (d April, III 12, effi-efed a junction 
with Sir It/dn^rt Sile nt Jidallahad. Hero he was delaiiM'si lour 
months hy the indecision of flic Indian government 1 h fort In* na'eiresl 
orders to ndrance uprui Cahu! and rf*-oju>raf«‘ with (ifiieml Nott, 
W'ho, after having maintaiiM'd 1 'und.diar, witfi the saim’ cmir.tge and 
ability that Sir Holx rt Sate laid displ,iv<'d at Jelall.ihad, was i imlded 
by his junction with (lenioal Knglaod to comnicTn'e odensivc opera- 
tions. (fcacrals Nott and Btdloek foree<l their wav to Cithul, tlonigh 
they enc^mntered the most di ternuned oppo«,}tMm tmm the Afghatjii 
in the fearful detiles of tlnir mountains. Akhar Klmn, hov^evcr, 
refuHi'd to delirer up their ho«itages, hut they were resciH'd frfim bus 
power by entering into negotiatious with some ot Ins offieers, and 
brought in mfety to the Euj:1ih)i ramp 

The number of prisoio-rs thus res<‘ued from a raphvitv, ifn hapless 
victims hnd begun to regard as only ferrntuahle by fleatb, amotiuied to 
upwards of n hundred; of whom nine srere ladies. Rome thirty odd 
officers, a few children, and the ret,t nou-commisMioned officers and 
prirntos, chiefly of the 44(11 The ttital numh(»T <»f prisoners, bow<'ver, 
including notixt, which mav he s;iid to htne been liheratfsl hy our 
trocccss, wft« nearly two thousand; of whom the imnicns^ mitjonty 
was the sick and wounded left at Cahul prmous to tho n treat, and 
Btjch of the soldiers and camp followcn ns hod found their wav Wk 
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to the city during and tince that perHonf tkie, Theae were now 
wandering beggars abont the streets. 

Cabul was almost wholly destroyed before it was evacuated by the 
British armies, and the troops destroyed most of the forts and villages 
on their line of march. It is Sijid that several excesses were com- 
mitted on these occasions by the soldiers, who were enraged by the 
sight of the mangled bodies of their murdered companions, and the 
tales of suffering related by the survivors. The English had to fight 
its way back, but the skirmishes, though incessant, were but of trifling 
importance, and l>efore tin' end of September, the whole army anived 
within the Britihh frontiers. Afghanistan was abandoned to anarchy, 
and it will probably for many years continue without any settled 
government. 

The only result from this calamitous war, remaining to be noticed, 
is the occupation of the territories of Si-inde, which have been formally 
annexed to the Britihli dominions. These districts command the 
navigation of the I^ovier Indus, and would possess some value and 
importance if that river could l>c rendered available for the piirjvoses 
of commercial navigation, l)ut in the present distracted condition of 
Centnil Asia, it does not appear probable that the peaceful pursuits of 
trade will l>e found lucrative for many years to come, and it is, there- 
fore, very doubtful whether the occupation of Si'inde will produce sucli 
a demand for British maiiuf.ietures ns to defray the heavv exjvenseg 
wliich its retention will necessarily involve. 

The Sikhs, originally a religious sect formed from a mixture of 
Ilindfis and Mohammedans, hut now' raised up to a very important 
political power, occupy too important a position on tlie North-western 
frontier of British India to be passed over in silence. Their tenets, 
as first tauglit by their founder, inculcated peace and submission, hut 
when tliey were persecuted by the (unperor of Delhi they had recourse 
to firms, and in the general confusion and scramble which followed 
the dissolution of the Moi^ul empire, they succeeded in obtaining 
poMession of (he Pnvj-dh^ or land of five waters," an extensive and 
fertile tract of country, donving its name from the five branches of the 
Indus by which it is watered. About the commencement of the 
present century, one of their most able leaders, Runjit Singh, succeeded 
in uniting most of the independent Sikh chieftains under his dominion 
and was enabled to found the kingdom of Ltdiorc, so named from rt; 
capital city in the Punjab, Runjit greatly increased and strengthenet 
bis nevr kingdom by coiujuenng C’ashmire, and several other provinces 
which had anciently I>elonged to the Afghans, and he would probably 
have added Scinde to his territories, had be not dreaded to excite the 
jealousy of the British government. It was always his policy to cultt- 
vnto the fncndsliip of the English authorities in Imlia: he lal>oared 
hard alio to bestow upon hia subjects the benefits of European mvUuui- 
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|i«B> «Ai pArticmIarij t* hvet his toUien ins^ted ig military dig- 
dptine and tactics. He had severai European officers in his sorvioa, 
by whose exertions his army was rendered more efficient than timt of 
any other natire power in the East. Hu death, which took place at 
the crisis of the English invasion of .A Igli an istan, increased tlie diffi- 
culties in which the Indian government was placed by the disasters 
at Cabd; he has been succeeded by his illegitimate son, Sherc Singh, 
whose authority has l>een recognised by the British government, but 
does not appear to bo fixed on a very j>ermaneiil basis. 

From this brief sketch of the history of British India, it is manifest 
that mere lust of comjue^l has rarely, if e\er, been the cause of the 
extension of the Conipuny's dominiona, with perhaps the cxct'ption 
of tlie unfortunate war in Afghanistan, almost every departure fiom a 
system of pacific and defenHi\e policy arose from the ignorant am hi I ion 
or flagrant perfidy of the natne pov\crs. It rcinains only to s.'\y that 
the uttciition of stalesnun is now' earnestly diiected to the estabJish- 
ment of a svsti m for c(»iiboluiating tbe British dominions and securing 
them against aggression. 

It may be permitted in conclusion to express u hope, that the 
development of the internal resources of the Indian preHidcncics may 
elevate the character of the native population, and win from them a 
reasonable allegiance, founded upon gratilude for experienced pro- 
tection and acknowledged benefits. 


( HArTER XIII. 
insTouv or culxa. 


Thb Cliincse, like the ancient Kgvptl.ms, lay claim to a mn»t extrava- 
gant antiquity, hut tlicir nurhcntic liistory d<H‘« not corameiice until 
the age of Confucius, who flourished about five centuries before the 
Christian era. At tlic time of Ins birth, China was divided into a 
number of independent states, winch Iniraswd each other l>v mutual 
wan, and his earlust efforts as a reformer were directed to unite them 
in one great confedomtion. IE* collected the old tniditions of the 
country, and from them deduced a iw’nes of moral and politicid h'ssons 
designed to form the basis ot goml government. Hu main para iplo 
was, that outw;»rd decorum Is Iwith the emblem and the test of good- 
ness of heart; he tliercforc constructed a ritual strictly regubiting everj- 
relation of life, both pubHc and private, which was gradually received 
OS a standard authority by the nation. 
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Ching-whang, the founder of the Tiin dynajty, was the first who 
uaited all the Chinese under one soTereign ; and it ie probable that the 
name China was adopted from that of his family. He is said to Tisto 
erected the Great WaJi, to restrain the incursions of the Tartars (a,c. 
240), but this service was overbalanced by his cruelty and inveterate 
hostility to men of letters. Under the Han dynasty, which arose 
B.c. 202, the Huns began to invade Chino, and frequently devastated 
the country ; they at length were induced to direct their march west- 
wards, and burst like a torrent into the Roman empire, while China 
continued tranquil. Under the Han dynasty foreigners came to China, 
for the first time; literature was zealously cultivated, the art of printing 
invented, and the laws collected into an orderly system. For these 
reasons the memory of the Hans is still cherished in China; their 
dynasty ended a.d. 264. 

No very important event occurred in the history of China from the 
eitiiiction of the Han dynasty until (he invasion of the empire by 
the Jlongols, under the celebrated Zingis Khan (a.d. 1234). The 
sovereign who then ruled was cruel and cowardly; towm after town 
submitted to the invaders, and at his death the ^longols possessed the 
greater part of the country, tijougli the conquest was not completed till 
the year 1279, by Kublai Khan, tlio grandson of Zingis. Ze-ping, the 
infant son of the last empeioi, sought shelter in the fleet, but the 
Mongols soon prepared a navy and pursued him. The Chinese and 
Mongol fleets met, and after an engagement which lasted an entire 
day, the former nas totally ilefe.ited. When the Chinese admiral saw 
that escape was impossible, ho went to the prince, who stood on the 
deck, and said, It is better tu die free than to dislionour our ancestors 
by an inglorious captnity,” then, without wanting for a rt'plv, he 
caught the prince in bis arms and jumped into the sea, where thej both 
perished. 

The Mongols, though foreigneis, were wise and licneficent rulers; 
Kublai Khan constructed several canals, and made every possible 
exertion to restore the agricultural prosperity of China; his grandson, 
Timui Khan, extirpated the hands of robbers that infested the country, 
and both laboured to promote commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations. But on the failure of the direct royal line, the Mongols were 
so weakened by a war of disputed succession, that the Chinese easily 
drove them from the country, and placed a native dynasty on the throne 
(a, 0. IdUH). 

C hoo-quen*chang, the conqueror of the Mongols and founder of the 
Ming dynasty, was the son of a poor labourer. In early life he waa 
destined tor the priesthood, hut his martial spirit induced him to enlist 
os a soldier. He very soon became so distinguished for courage and 
conduct tliat he was promoteti to high rank; his marriage to a lady of 
great wealth strengthened Ins mfluence, and he soon began to be 
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nguded u At kwler of a party. So groat was the hatred of the 
Cktaeae to their bar ba rum eoAqaerort, that it required only a hw 
BMiitlla to drive the Mougoli beyond the Great Wall ; they were 
pmaoed in their retreat and siaughtered without mercy. The new 
mperor was a wise and prudent ruler ; his early death was a national 
mi^ortune^ especially as it inyolved the country in the calamities of a 
disputed sucoeirion. 

The last of the Ming dynasty was Hwae-tsung. Very soon after 
his accession the king of the Mautchew Tartars advanced towards tha 
frontiers^ and issued a proclamation, declaring that he had been divinely 
Bummoned to assume the empire of China. There would have been 
however, little reason to fear this invasion had not rebellions in other 
quarters distracted the attention of the emperor. Bands of robbers 
infested the roads, and uniting themsehes together under favourite 
chiefs, bade defiance to the inij)enal army. One of these named L«), 
gained the favour of the populace by promising a remission of tuxes; 
crowds flocked to hia standard, and entire battalions of the iiupeiiol 
army deserted to him. Le no longer scrupled to declare himself 
emperor; he marched to Pekin, the soldiers entrusted with the defence 
threw down tbeir arms, and the emperor was ubandoued even by his 
domestic servants. In bis despair, he slew Ins children and then 
strangled himself, leaving behind him a wiitten request, that tiio con- 
queror would be satisfied with the destruction of the lojial lamily, and 
not iiitlict any cruedty on the peo[)lc. 

Woo-san-kivei, a celebrated giuieral, nas stationed with a large 
army on the frontiers of aMantilicw T.iitary, when lie lecentd intel- 
ligence of these events, lie resolvnl to avenge his luaslt'r, ami fjunish 
the Usurper; for this purpose In* h.id not only made peace with the 
I^Iantche\>s, but solicited their active assistance. TJie Taitars gladly 
assented to a proposiil which Optind thun a passage into ('liinn, and 
acting vMth a rapidity of which (In-ir opponents had no idea, their 
progress was irresistible. The usurper was defeated in llin <* great 
battles, but when the general wished to dismiss his allies, tliey not 
only refused to return, i»ut took possession of Pekin, iiud pro- 
claimed a ilantchcw prince emperor. For many V’.trs tin* ('Innesc iu 
difi'erent provinces steTnIy resisted the domination of the Tartars, but 
there was no harmony in their councils and no concert in their aclioiifl; 
they were therefore iuccessively subdued, hut not until the entire 
country had Wn so devastated that it almost became a desert (a.p. 
1644). During this caiamitous pcno<J, a pirate, named Coxinga, kept 
the entire coast of China in constant alarm; he expelled the Dutch 
from the island of Formosa, which for a time flourished as an indepen- 
dent kingdom, but after his death his son submitted to the Maiuchewt, 
and this noble island was annexed to the empire of Chino. 

Kang-he, the second of the Mautchew emperors, was very aniiom 
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to mke hifl gubjects acquaint^ with the arts aad sciances of Europe,* 
be patronized the Jesuit missionaries who came to his comt and 
profited so much by their instructions, as to become himself the &thor 
of a clever treatise on geometry. All his wishes, however, to give a 
new turn to Chinese literature were frustrated; the native men of 
letters refused to quit the tracks of their ancestors, and nothing new 
was consequently produced- Equally able in the cabinet and in the 
held, Kang-lie w^s unquestionably, next to Kublai Khan, the greatest 
prince who ever sat on the throne of Chinn- He revived the empire, 
distracted by repeated rebellions, impoverished by long and ruinous 
w'arfl, and oppressed by vicious administration; when he died (a. d. 
1722 ), peace and tranquillity pervaded all the provinces, and the 
unruly barharianR on the liontiers had been reduced to obedience* 
Yung-ching succeeded iiis father on the throne, but did not pursue 
tlie same enlightened jioliey. He put an effectual stop to improvement, 
by banishing the imssionaiies wlio had spread themselves over all the 
Chinese provinces, and only retained a few individuals at court, with 
whose sei vices he could not dispense- It must, however, he confessed, 
that the intriguing spirit of th(‘ Jesuits liad given some reasonable 
ginuiuls for alarm, and that their e\tiavagant assertions of papal 
supremacy might have infused suspicions of their designing to render 
the empeior (iependent on tlie pope. In othei respects Yung-ching 
was a good sovereign, he preserved peace duiing his reign, and by 
prudent precautions he aveitcd the honors of those faiiunes that 
periodicallv devastated C’hiim. He died a.d. 17115, and w'us succeeded 
by bis illegltlrnah^ son, Keen-lung. 

The long reign of Keen-lung ivas almost wholly spent in wars 
with the various barbarous races on tlie whole western fi on tier of 
China- There is no iuteiest in the recoids of these savage contests, 
which were for the most pait a series of ruthless massacres. He 
cruelly persecuted the Christians, whom he accused of treasonable 
designs without a sliudow of reason; and the relentless fury he dis- 
played was eagerly seconded by the mandaiins, wlio had been jealous 
of the superior intelligence of the missionaries. Keen-lung always 
thought ill, it he had a just cause when he butchered whole tribes. 
After the def at and In;H'^a(‘re of the Kalmucks, he erected a stone 
tablet at Kle wath the following inscription: The tree w'hich heaven 
plants, though man may fell it, cannot be unrooted: the tiee which 
heaven fells, though man may replant it, will never grow,*" 

The fame of Keen-lung extended to Europe, and missions from 
Holland, England and Uussia, were sent to his court- These embassies 
did not produce the g<iod expected from them; the CTinese, with all 
the conceit of ignorance, believed or pretended to believe themselves 
the only ( rilightcned nation in the universe, and claimed homage from 
all others as barbarians. The emperor himself appears to have been 
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fwe from the« prejudices, b«t all the officers of stake were opposed to 
aft increaae of foreign intcrcoorse, which they feared would be fatal to 
their priTileges. 

After a reign of sixty years, Keen-lung abdicated the throne in 
faTonr of his fifth son Kia-king (a.d. years after- 

vmrda at the age of eights -eight. II is successor had nil his vices 
without any of his redeeming tjunlilioB; his misconduct provoked 
frequent insurrections, while his feeble administration encouraged the 
pirates to renew their depred.itions in the ('hincse seas. I" nfortunately 
the greatest maritime power in the woild submitted to receive lawgfioiu 
this feeble government. In UUtH a British squadron comnmnded by 
Admiral Drury was sent U\ take jtosscssion of the Portuguese settlement 
of Macao, and ]ircvent it fioni railing into the liarnls of the I’leiicli. 
The Cliiiicse nutliontics at Canton hecinic alarnietl, iiiul thiealeiK cl to 
stop nil tiade unless the Faigli^h g.iiiison uithdiami from Macao; 
their demands uere granted null a pie( ipitation ^^hlcll closely re- 
semhled couaidice, and the Chme‘?e eroited .i jiuaiuid to comiiKunoiate, 
what tliey were pbcised to calk their %i(‘tory o\er tlic I'jiglish, It 
must be ncknoi^ ledgtd that tlic conre>bions tlien made to their 
arrogance, have been the (diief cause of tlie repeated insults the\ liavc 
Since nfi'eif<l to the tlag 

K making’s ])i((er lia(<'d ol Fanopi'ans was su]qH)sed ]>v many to 
liave aiiseri ftom tlie misrepu scntati.ms (d' the Caiittm auflioiides, and 
it was therefoK' iebolv(d to s*‘nd I/ud Amlieist as an ambassa<l(jr to 
Pekin, fur the pnrposr of establishing amieabh- lelatmns between 
England and Cliina. dins emba‘"'\ eonijdelt 1\ failed, liie otfieeis of 
tlie imperial conit preY<'Ht< d J/nd Amheist fKau (fbtaumig an audience, 
and lie returned to Fanfon. In tin* nie.ui t inu' (he ( 'luiiesi' bad sbonn 
a di^posidon to insult the mnal fneiKthat had conven'd (he innhasHV, 
but a ^e^^ shols fiom one fd (lie fiigates brought thtui (o lluir senses, 
and the mi''Snin retuineil m ^a^(t\. 

Kia-kmg died in 1820, ami uas suee<‘eded by (In H'igniiig ( m[ieror, 
Tao-kuung, ’uho is e\(’u imae pn judieed against lairopiaiis (ban hiH 
predecessor. ISiner* Ins acc« ssion, the commerce h(‘tueen Fnglaml and 
China has been so oflt-n interrupteil, and the conduct of the Chinese 
authorities to (he laiglish so inbukiiig, lliat at buigtii an aiim tl ;nt< r- 
ference became necessary, not only for tlic pin pose of maintaining the 
csknblisbed trade, but also for tbe security of (lie jicrsons and [irupeily 
of English suhjec(s. Proidaniadons ogaiiist (he impordition of ofjiuni 
were issued by tbe Chinese government, but tlie proliiljited aitjclc 
continued to be largely smuggled into the country, \Mtli die secret 
connirnnee of the Chinese authorities. At length C’aptain Elliot, the 
English resident at Canton, was compelled by die (’hinesc autlunitlet 
to content to the destruction of several cargoc's of opium, and bis pro- 
teftsogainst Uie construiiit to nhich he wai subjected, nere disregarded. 
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iem&l injsuits and outrages were offered to the British residents in 
3hma, and as it was found impossible to obtain redress by peacehil 
:emonitranccs, war was declared against the emperor of China by the 
English goveniment, and a large naval and military force sent against 
Canton. Having left a sufficient force to guard the entrance to that 
harbour, the armament proceeded to the eastward and captured the 
bland of Cliusan, and spread alarm along tlie eastern coast of China. 
In every engagement, though the Chinese exhibited many examples of 
individual bravery, yet they were so utterly deficient in military tactics 
and discipline, that they were easily conquered, notivithstanding their 
vast numerical superiority. 

Defeated in the field, the emperor of China had recourse to diplo* 
macy; Keshen was sent as imperial commissioner to treat with Captain 
Elliot, and the tenns of an equit.ihle pacification were arranged. But 
the Chinese never intended to fulfil the conditions of the treaty; 
their object was meiely to gam tune, and near out the patience of 
the English by expensive and vexatious del. 13 s. It nas long before 
a decisive answer could be (>l>tained, but at length the ratification of 
the treaty was lefused, and the war icnencd. It is not necessary 
to entei minutely into the hlstoiy of this nar, Canton, and Ningpo, 
two of the in')st inip<)itant uties in Cliiiuu were tak(m by mere 
handfuls of British tioops, and tlie immense masses colleeted in the 
imperial armies were unable to withstand an oigaiiized force larely 
amounting to the tenth of their numheis. The Chinese made 
frequent attempts to compensate foi their losses in the field by 
engaging the English in dece])tive negotiations, hut 8ir Henry 
Pottinger, who succeeded C.ipt.un Elliot as English commissioner, 
soon showed that he would not endure to he overreached in diplomacy, 
while the repeated triumphs of our arms convinced the Chinese 
government that further resistance might endanger the safety of the Tar- 
tar dynasty. A treaty was again iiogociated, in which graet concessions 
were very reluctantly inmii* to the Eiiglisli demands; the island of 
Hoiig-kong was ceded to them in perpetuity, five ports were freely 
opened to their trade, and the emperor consented to pay a large sum 
to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate for the large quan- 
tities of opium the property of the British subjects, which had been 
destroyed at the commencement of the war. 

A nation so completely isolated by natural boundaries as the 
Chinese, having no neighboui-s but the barbarous tribes of Tartary, is 
of course disposed to indulge in national vanity. They believe that 
their country occupies the centre of the globe, and that ‘^the middle 
kingdom:" as they therefore call if, is unequalled on the earth. Their 
own laws and usages, the origin of which is lost in remote antiquity, 
appear to them perfect, and every successive government has shown 
itoelf a decided foe to innovation. But the Obinese are the only 
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people tbat bare pemcrered in treating all fbreignen as barbarians^ and 
oren when compelled to abate their absurd claims for the time, hato 
isTBriably reTired them on a more faTOurable opportiinity. Hence it 
U impossible to negotiate ith them according to the rules of European 
diplomacy, for until intiimdated by defeat or terror, they \^ill look 
upon attempts to form a treaty as signs of submission. It is singular 
that the Tartar conquerors of I'hina bare inyariably adopted the 
institutions and prejudices of the vanquished; but they have not 
succeeded in irinning the affections of the nation. During the greater 
part of a century, insurrections ha\e followed each other with frightful 
rapidity, and the Maiitchew dominjitiori has been more than once on 
the point of ruin. Secret societies exist at the present moment, formed 
to restore the ancient suprt niacv of the native Chinese, and it is not 
improliahle that any signal liumiliation of the imperial forces may lead 
to a revolution. 


('HArir.R XIV. 
HISTORY OK THE JIAVS, 


b( tlie Mamial of Amn’ul Ilt.\(on/ wn sketched the history of the 
Jews from the days of the patrumlis to the guppression of the revolt 
of Bar-Cuchab ( \ n. l.'hi) it now rem.uns to true<‘ (lie fortunes of 
this singular race down to our own times, and bi ledy to exhibit their 
condition at the present day. 

Though the number ut the J«ovs who perisbed in tlie suceesaire 
overtliroua of their nation doubtless very gnuit, we are by no 
means to believe that on any of tln se occasions the whole In^dy fell 
into the handH of the victor, in pnM>f of the contrary, we may refer 
to the Jewish colonies which we early find in places to whieli theix 
conquerors v^ould not have transported them, and where, consequently, 
we must locik upon them as located by tlieir own choice. Beside 
other places of less im[mrlance, we Jiave mention of a flourishing 
Jewish community in Horae before the Christian era; and the traveU 
of the Apoatles fiimUh evidence that shortly after that perio<I they 
were to be met with in almost every part of Asia, Greece, and Nortlicm 
Afiica. Though their fathers in their own land bad been noted for 
a proud contempt of all literature but their own, these colonists did 
not neglect the opportunities of menud culture thus laid open to them, 
and accordingly we find that many of the most learned phiiosuphefi 
of Alexandria were either Jews, or in habits of such intimacy with 
them, as imply that the acienoes were ponaed with equal ardour bf 
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both pwtie*. Indeed it waa only under such circunistaBcei, that that 
fitrange mixture of Pagan, Jewish and Christian dogmas, call«4 
Gnosticism, could have originated; and this we know to have taken 
its rise in the schools of Alexandria. 

Though the Jews who spread over the East seem chiefly to have 
resorted to the more polished regions of Egypt or Babylon, circum- 
stances induced many of them to repair to Arabia, and others pene* 
trated even to Cliina, where their reception seems to have been 
favourable. In the days of Mohammed, great numbers of Jews, 
wealthy, and ])Osses8ed of political power, were found settled in the 
Peninsula, whom the impostor endeavoured in vain to conciliate, 
liis successors gi anted them toleration, and both parties being animated 
by a like liatied of the Christians, we often find them acting in 
concert, especially during the Saiaceii conquest of Africa and Spam. 

The Alibaside Khaiiplis, who seized the tliroiie of Islam fioni the 
Omniiade dynasty, weic generally tolerant of the Jews; the Khaliph 
Almaiizor, indeed, W'ent so far as to lestore their academies, and 
evinced some ta'^te for Ih'brcw^ lit.irature himself. In the beginning 
of the ninth centuiy, the Kahph iMamuii caused the best of the 
Jewish books to be tianslated into Aralde, for the purpose of diffusing 
a taste foi liteiature and seience among his suiqects. ^Several emiiiem 
men of Jewish lacc flounshed at his court; they were jiaiticulaily 
famous for tluii skill in astionomy and mediciiu', which had up to 
this period been veiy slightly cultivated by the 8aracens. The fame 
of the Jewi^li plwsicians was spread over all the iMohammodaii 
countries, so that few of any othei race could find employment; but 
the wealth acquired by fins lucrative j>rofe‘'Sion excited the cupidity 
of sev(‘ral of the latei Klndipbs, who availed themselves of religious 
prejudices to gratify tlo'ir aval ice. During this season of persecution 
the Jews were frequently duped by false prophets and ]irelende(l 
messialis, who indueed them to raise partial insurrections, which Qiily 
served to furnish a pietext for renewed persecutions. In the midst 
of their difliculties the Khaliphate was overthrown by the baiharous 
Mongols, and the Jews were exposed to renewed persecutions from 
tlie tSaracens, who attributed to their impiety oil the calamities of the 
empire. 

From the death of Timur Ijcnk to the accession of Shah Abbas, 
the Jews, like the other inhabitants of Media and Persia, had to endure 
all the calamities nnsiiig fi om a violent war, a rapid conquest, and the 
long series of sanguinary wars for succession between the conquerors 
descendants. At the accession of Shall Abba*, Persia was almott 
uninhabited, and in order to obtain subjects that monarch granted 
large privileges to all strangers willing to settle in hu dominioru. 
Numbers of Jews who were oppressed in other eastern countries 
accepted his offers, hut their wealth soon excited luspicioiu, and the 
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fiboh issued na edkt that they ihoold either m i hm t lahwiiim or 
prepare for death* Ttie remonstrances of the Mohaafttedan pnetta 
prerenied the execotion of this snngtiinary eitict, hut l^gnl paoteotion 
was withdrneTi from the persecuted race, and has wot been a|[ain 
restored in the proTtnees subject to Persiii, 

The Jews from Africa crossed into Spain, and thence to GattJ* 
Germany, and even Britain. In Span* tiu v were often subject to 
persecution under the Gothic inonarciis, ^Nhleh induct'd some to 
dissemble their faith, and others to lea^e the countrv. Gf tliese 
latter, many retired to Afrii’a, wliencf* tliey returned with the 8om- 
oens, nhom they materially assisted in the coinpust of the country. 
Under the rule of the Spanish iMosbnns, the condition of the Jews 
was highly prf>sperous; tliey cuhivated sco nce, w-ere cntiustcd with 
the highest othcci of the state, and t tijosed c()in]dete tolenilioii ; 
indeed to this era belong the names of ibibln Hasdai, Benjamin of 
Tudebi, Isaac of (dordova, and iiumerons otlony, whose works have l>een 
preserved, and winch prove tlieir piofieieiicy in almost every art or 
science tlieii known. 

In more northern countries tlieir state was materially difTerent, 
Thougli tlieir industry and abilities rendcri*d them valuable to theii 
rulers, and some i(wv are to bo found e\cn in the couits of jinnces, they 
were as a l^ody subject to the most galling restiiclions, being in the 
eye of tiie law mere chattels of the '•upmor Imd, not liunian beings. 
Chaileinagne, and his immediate sueces'^iiiM, eniplov tsl nianv of the 
Jews as their pliysieians, or as hankeis, ami even d«^Nj>atelicd them on 
important emhashie.s, but about the vear HJIb hv a deciei* of the 
Council of Meaux, they were derlaretl in<-apabh‘ of f^liing any civil 
offices, and under Phili[i Augustus (\.r». lIHt)) iliev were utiipja'd of 
their projHTty, and banished trom Fiance. Ihey soon leturried, hut 
were ex|>r>sed to the most rigorous and unjust treatment; Ivouis IX., 
W'^se rigiit to tlie title {d Jsamt appears more than (jueHtionable, licgan 
the career of renewed persecution by torindding the It gal oificcr* to 
teise tiie persons or estates of Christiaiu inde bted to Jews in default 
of payment; Catholics were strictly prohibit- d iiom employ ing Jewish 
pbysiemns; it woi ordained that tinw should have tody one synagogue 
and burial-ground in eatli diocese, that tiny shr.uld not exercite any 
of the liigher industrial arts, and that they hhould wear some distinc- 
tive mark on a conspicuous part of iln ir dicss. Jn J 21tf{ the jiarUument 
of Paris fined the Jews for singing too loud in their Hyuagogues. 
Philip the Long pronounced flcnterice of banish ment against them, but 
grmoted cliarters of protection to a few who were able to gratify hit 
OOpidity by large bribes. A strict search was made for those who 
5ftFcd to remain in the kingdom; tcvemi were burned alins and, us an 
additional insult, dogs were thrown on the funeral pile. A great num- 
ber were sJaia with less ceremony by the populace, who pnictued all 
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fortfi of cruelty upon the unfortunate sufferers. In 1S50 John revoked 
the ^edicts of banishment, and the Jews, grateful for his kindness, cheer^ 
fcdly aided him in raising the large ransom with which he purchased 
his deliverance from captivity in England. This tranquillity was 
disturbed by the renewal of persecution under Charles YL, but the 
edicts of intolerance were found so difficult of execution that they were 
permitted soon to sink into oblivion. 

Many of the popes commiserated the sufferings of the Jews, and 
endeavoured to restrain the flmaticism of their persecutors. Honorius 
III. issued a hull, forbidding the use of force in converting them to 
ChrietiaTiity, and menacing excommunication against those \vho insulted 
or injured them on account of their religion. Gregory IX., when a 
sudden burst of bigotry threatened the extermination of the Jews in 
every country in which they had settled, not only protected them in 
his own states, hut wrote urgent letters in their behalf to all the 
monarch s of Europe. When the Holy See was transferred to Avignon 
at tlie commencement of the fourteenth century, the favour sliown to 
the Je\\s in Italy was continued, and the lot of those in France greatly 
alleviated. Avignon itself became the cliief residence of the wealthy 
Jews, and their riches contributed not a little to the splendour of the 
pontiheal court. 

After the popes had returned to Rome, several pontiffs exhibited 
less wise and humane policy to^^:lrds the Je^^ish race, Gregory XIIL, 
who celebrated the atiocious massacn* of St. Bartholomew with public 
thanksgivings, was of course a peisecutor of the Jews. lie ordained 
that tiny should bo subject to trial before the Inquisition, for blasphemy, 
for ridiculing the ceremoniefl of the (\itholic religion, or for reading the 
Talmud and similar prohibited bookn. He further enjoined that all 
the Jew's in Rome, above twelve }ears of age, should be assembled 
once a week to listen to a sermon in condemnation of tlieir religion, 
Sixtus V. -was a pontiff of a differtmt character ; on the 22nd of t October, 
158tb he re-established tlie Jews in all their municipal privileges, 
allowed them full right of citizenship in the Roman states, with powder 
to liold houses and lands; lie reston-d their 6}Tiagogues and burial- 
grounds, imposing upon them only a very moderate tribute, and pro* 
misiiig them exemption for the luturc from all arbitrary exactions. 
Subsequent popes revoked the tolerant edicts of Sixtus, hut they did 
not revive the cruel code of Gn^gory XHL, and in general the Jews 
have been permitted to enjoy greater freedom and to hold their pro- 
perty with greater tranquillity in the papal states, than in most other 
countries of Christendom, Hence w hile the Spanish Jews generally 
favoured the Reformation, those of Italy regarded the progress of 
Protestant opinion with complete indifference, and sometimes with 
avowed hostility. 

In the tenffi and eleventh centuries, most of the gr«at German 
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cities Lad amoDg tlieir inliabitants numerous Jcrs> wealthy, intelJi. 
gent, and poliabed in tlieir manners, but their prosperity was at dd 
Braes at the mercy of their rulers, and it was only by means of 
purchased and precarious protection that ereu their lives were secure. 
At length arose the crusading spirit, and the Jews in Germany, to 
the number of many thousandg, were its hrst victims. Again the 
fanatics who were prejwiring to march to the third crusade (a.d. I IBfi), 
butchered ull the Jews they met with in Germany and Ilaly, and 
similar harharities were exercised in this and other countries, so that 
the aiuiiLilatioii of the devoted nice seemed inevitable; but this, like 
other fetorni*^, passed away. After a while the Jews again rose from 
the dust, some returned to their ancient habitations, and others pushed 
forward into the then almost unknown regions of Poland, wlieie they 
at lengtli loearae, and still continue, a u^ry influential part of the 
population. 

At what periorl tin* Jews first leached Bril.iin does not dislinclly 
appear, but in the eighth ctuitury wo find tiiem rtn-koned among the 
property of the Anglo-Sixon kings, who seem to Imve exoreiHiHl abso- 
lute ])Ower ovei bolli their livi-s and goods In this mate they 
rcTimincd under tlu' Nitrimm princes and tlie early Plantag<'netH, lis is 
sufiieioiitl\ testified by tb< ir buteloTy in tlu* reign of Ridiaid 1.; the 
conduit oi Joliii, who drew out a to'>(h daily till he obtained a large 
fium of inone\ fiom a iieh Jew, (lie enormous fines levied on them by 
IIi-ni\ III., and tlnni (‘xpuKion bs Iklward J. (a. 1) after the 

coiiti!?e-*ition of all tln ii ]>i(ipeity. ddie c<mduet of the tnonauhs was 
of course imitated b\ the imbles to the extj'iit of tlieir power, and the 
hatred of all class< s was i \eited b\ marrellous stoiii's (d the cruci- 
fixion of Christian chihlreii, tin piof.matnjii of the sacraments, and 
other iriiprohable outrages, of whidi they wen said, hut nexu proved, 
to I>e guilty. 

As the Arahfi lost tin ir lioM on Spain tin* Jews foimd ihiunselves 
exposed to all the Iiorruts of persei iitioii Tlie IiOjUisition \\a‘< intro- 
duced, ami <iftiT great nuTnl»ers ha<l been burnt, all who r( fined to 
beconu- Christiam were < xpelled the kingdom, being allowed retain 
only th<‘ir nioveahle property ( \ n 1 IlUj. tbeir number is K.ud to iiave 
exceeded hftOjKX), and they chiefly took nfuge in Afrii’a and 'I’mlicy. 
They were trtated in a similar maiiiur in Portugal. But it soon 
appeared (hat Judaism, though suppressed, was hy no means extin- 
guished in the Peninsula, and tlie seventy of the In»]uisition was then 
exercised upon the nominal Chiistian*', sucli w;i« the ease aKo in 
Italy. Thus [MTsecuted in every country under the iri/luimce of the 
free of Rome, tlie Jews at the era of the R>‘furmalion eago rly (! « ked 
towards the rising Protestant states, where they wore at h-avt sure of 
personal safety. This was more especially (he ease in Holland, where 
they were equitably treated, and where they are now' eicc*^.^dmgly 
nxunerous. 
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Although no repeal of the edict for their banishment had taken 
place, the Jews entered into some negotiations with Oliver Cromwell 
for their return to this country, but which do not appear to have led 
to any result. At the time of the Restoration they came in, in small 
numbers, without exciting any particular notice, and have ever since 
remained unmolested. In 17o3, an act was passed to facilitate their 
naturalization, but it was speedily repealed, and though popular feeling 
is less strong at present on the subject, the attempt to place them upon 
tlie same footing as other British subjects, though several times made, 
lias been unsuccessful. 

In tlm course of the hist and the present centuries, the condition of 
the Jens in European countries lias been greatly ameliorated. Maria 
Theresa of Austria, and, after her, most of the German states, have 
granted them equal privileges uith Christians; in France they enjoy 
every civil right; in Boland they form the only middle class, and ar<' 
found engaged in agriculture and manufactuies; m Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, they now reside unmolested, and in many of the British 
colonics (as Malta, Gibraltar, and Jamaica) they are among the piin- 
cipal merchants and tradcis. Indeed, Russia is tlie only civilized 
state where they arc now suhiect to anything like tlieir former res- 
trictions, or are looked upon with much of tlio antlpatliy of formci 
days. In Mohammedan counti les, liowcver, they are still an obnoxious 
sect, against wliom the most improhahle charges aie readily credited, 
iv circumstance frequently taken advantage of by the local governors. 

As might be expected with regaid to a people so widely scattered, 
the most contradictory statements of the numhei of the Jews have 
been made, few of them being ain tiling moie than mere conjecture 
The most probable statement seems to be that of the Jf'cimar Almaudv 
which gives a total of about 3,200,00(b reckoning near 2,(100,00(1 ir 
Europe, 7-40, 000 in Asia, 500, (HiO in Afiica, and 50(X) in America. 
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Tuk two o]>jc<“ts nliirli tlie attention of the new 

MmiHtrv, inrin 'ti m IH41 under tlie .iusiM(‘C 8 of Sir lio^HUt Peel and 
the duke of Wellington, the inodific.ition of the Corn Laws hikI 
the su[>[i!) o{ tlie alaiJiim '4 der>(ueno\ in the ^e^cn^e. A stron;j and 
iiicreasin;^^ paifv in the euuntrv deniarideil tln^ iiholition of ail laws 
winch Ie‘^tra■tnv^M on the import of food, its leaders formed 

themselves into an a‘'Soeiatii>n e.dled (he Anti-Corn Law Loapuo ; 
they liiH'd leeturers, isv\j(‘d piTiodn aU, and lield larp 4 ‘ juihlie meetin'^ 
in thti niefiopolm and tin* pnneipui < u e*? of (Treat lirituiii. Drury 
Lane I lie.itre, and ,dter\> .mis Co^eMl were ongHped for these 

me(‘tin"c, \^llIeh n.ie Komn k.il)le foi tlie ealm reayoinn^ of tlie 
Rpeakt is and tin* ex(*mplarv decorum of the audience. On the otliei 
Itaiid, the eouiitiv oentlemon insisted that there should he no chan/?e 
in the system of protection, and nhen it 3Nas resolveil tliat the n^?n 
of the si idnijj;-scale slonild he ^ih.ited, the duke of Hueknigli.am 
ivtirerl from tli" C.ihim t. ^Jr HoIk rt Jh-el's financial nuasijr^s in- 
rluded the impovUinn of an iin'mue t.ix to reinedv the deeiinin^ 
leventie, and as a ('omp<*nsa(ion to <*onsuiners he diminislnsl the 
np;oiir ol f he ^lalniir scale \Oji( h re;^'nlat( d tiie lax on the im])ort of 
ioiei^^n eriin, ]>( rmirted tin* nnjioitaiien of <Mttle, and atlv ahated 
tlie duties on itnpoif in oni eoinmeirial fai.tl. At the sanu' time he 
I u' Lei \ nc'iij^'Mi/a'd thr pnntjphs of iiee trade, hut detlaiid that he 
TNas not \{f prepared to a[)]dy thorn to tin casis of corn and ^upar, 
Ir.ide and (iiiniiHiee had lea n fu Mune 1 iiue (Im 1 1 e i I ut in 
LM.‘i till' di-rr< "S of all the classi-s einphned in the most prodin ti\e' 
hianelHS of Jhiltsh industry liad aitaiiied an al.irmino hi lolil, thi* 
a^neultiin<ls shared in tin- p^eneral depr^ s'vioii, heeausc tlu-ii host 
cuHtonuTs, tlie manufaetiirinp opi'r.itives^ were no ]on;:(T ah!e to 
coasume larmin^^ jiroduce, 'hhis, clearly piov<d tliat the 

agrifultuial interests nere elosily uniltd uith the [jrosjieritv of m.inu- 
y*rodured many ne-vv eoineitj* to tlie cauw of tlu* Anti-Corn 
IjAW r>^a<,'Ue , afjitation ^>as continuf d \sitji great rigour, :ind J-ord 
HowkL'h motion for a committee to inijuire into tlie eaust of (he 
national distress, pr<jduc<d a d< hate of fne nights in the I louse* of 
ConrruDiis, During tlie discusM<»n^ Mr. Cohden, a Manehesier manu- 
fuctljretj who had liegnn to take a ier\ Icmling part in pulilic life, 
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declared tLat Sir Robert Peel would be held reaponsible for the 
Bufferings of the country. An ingenious attempt was made to repre^ 
sent this declaration of a minister's constitutional responsibility as an 
implied threat, but the effort was defeated hy the general voice of the 
country, and tlie cliarge against Mr. Cobden was retracted by 8ir 
Robert Peel himself. Though the ministers resisted the total repeal 
of the corn laws, they made an important concession in favour of 
Canada, the grain fiom that country being allowed to enter at a very 
moderate rate of duty. 

Public attention was painfully directed to the state of Ireland, 
where life and property were placed in peril by pr^edial disturbance, 
while the integrity of the empire was menaced by the Repeal agita> 
tioii, and the monster meetings held by its leaders. An act requiring 
the registration of arms, and imposing rcstiletions on the import of 
arms and ammunition, was ])assed after long and angry discussions, 
but the law was found to be inefficient and lias not since been renewed. 
The prosecution of Mr. O'Connell and seveial of his associates in the 
Repeal agitation for sedition, next engaged public attention. 

After a long and tedious course of proceedings, encumbered ly 
many legal teclinicalities, but enhanced by the most brilliant displays 
of forensic eloquence, the travel sors were convicted and sentenced to 
impiisoiimont ^ hut they uere liberated after a sboit confinement, the 
verdict liaving been set aside on an appeal to (he House of Lords 
Wales, like Ireland, uas the scene of some dangerous riots; furious 
mobs who called themselves the follouers of Rebecca, destroyed turn- 
pike gates and committed some other outrages, but the distuibanccs 
weri' finally quelled by a vigorous adiuinistiation of law. In Scotland 
a large section of the I^Iinistry and laity seceded fioni tlie Established 
Chiuc'K of that country, on the grouml th.at the civil pouors had no 
right to interfere with spiritual functions. The new gceession took 
the name of the Free ITesln terian Church, and, undei the auspices of 
Dr. Chahneis, its proceedings were conducted with great dignity and 
moderation. 

During the course of the }car, a decided improvement in the con- 
dition of the countiy becaiiie manifest; trade revived and tlie revenue 
increased. Rut the exei turns of the Leagu<' to obtain a repeal of the 
corn laws were not relaxed, and though thev Mere defeated in Parlia- 
ment on three oceasioiiH, in the course of 1H44, it was manifest that 
their opinions weie lapully gaming ground la the countiy. The 
financial plans of the ^e.ir included a reduction of the interest of the 
national debt, the rencual ot the Bank of England's charter, and the 
eslalilisbinent of some cxeellcDt n^gulations for tiie management of 
private banks. A step was also made in the direction of free trade 
by the remission of tlie duty on several articles of import- the sugar 
du tici) were revised, luid though the difference bctneeii slaie*grown 
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and free-labour sugar were maintained, all the change* introduced were 
in favor of the consumer, Scveml of the more ardent supporters of 
protection had for some time viewed wlih suspicion the gradual 
approach of the rainistr)’ to the economic principles maintained! by the 
League, and, on the (question of the sugar duties. Sir liobert Peel, 
abandoned by this section of his supporters, was left in a minority ; 
he had, however, suffitient iiiiiuence to induce tlie House of Commons 
to reverse its decibiou, hut thencefoiwuid llie compactness of ins party 
was at an end, and the jialousy between the sections into wlueii it 
>vas dnided, lapidlv rijveiied into open liO'-tilily. A further proof of 
the Ilia nil tendencies of the ministry was sliown in tlic Dissenters 
Cliapel Dill, wliK'li secured to the I nitauan body certain endowments 
of whieb they bad long been in posst‘6sion. At the close of the 6e9- 
slon of lit 14, peace, contentment, and e<mridence generally ]irei ailed, 
and the deslimes ol the couiitiv won- a inoio happ^ and jHoinisiug 
appearance llian they had exhiluted foi siwcral ]>reecd]ng \eais 

The tinancial jiro'^penti ol Ihigland in llie tally j>.ut el IH4d, was 
proved li\ the >ast numhei of railway projects suhinitted to the con- 
sideration of rarliaiiK'iit. and the little lesistanee ollVud to tlie 
renewal of the inc(une tax. bir Kobcit iN-el’s (Aplaii.if loii ol iii; 
financial police, winch included u furlln i ie<luction o( iinpoit dutit^s, 
was gerieially satisfactory , and in tlie dL'hatc on the coin la^\s, he not 
only in terms abandoncil the doeinne of pi(>tection hut intimated 
an anxietv for the gradual abolition nf the The failure ol 

tlie liarv«‘st »it a l.itiT peiiod of the yisu , the jaeuniai v cmhaiassinents 
produced h\ ext ess of .sp<‘culatn*n in lall\^4^^s^ the djstiec> pKnluced 
in Ireland h\ the unfxplained rotting of ihr po(ato(*‘>, w hn h eon^titule 
the st.i]>l(' lood of the popuLiiion; and the declint' ol tiado in the 
manufacturing districts, eieated gre.tt an\n ty tuwaids iln* close oi 
the >ear, Jand John Uiissc lb wlio had hitherto inainlaini'd the 
expcdu'iu v of a fixi'd dutN, addn sseii a h'tti r to Ion e.insiitiu iits 
of the citv of London, unnouiieing hi^ adoption (d the ju iiieiples ol 
total and immediate n-peal of tiie (‘uinl.i\\>. vind, <'ail\ in Denm- 
ber it Avas announced timt siinilar m^ws w»re ent^'rtained hy a 
large wcliun of the Cabinet. In cauisfwpnnn <* of the dis^(‘nhions of hiH 
colleagues. Sn Kobert Pc< 1 rcsigmal, hut Lird Jolm Itu^sell hi mg 
unable to lorm a ministry, he again lesunnal office, and nn t Parlia- 
mciit, in lH4t>, witli a proposal lor totally repealing the coni laws tit 
the end of three \<air9, and in the incanmne gn ally d)inini-»hing (he 
amount of import-duty. The sclnsm among his fiujiporter^ now' he- 
came incurable, supported, ho ever, hy tlie Wljigs and tlic I^'ague. 
be triumphed over all oj>j>oMitloTi, hut no sooner was the »^ll('cess of 
his financial raciunires s<‘cured, than he courted and naa iwd d< feat on 
the Irish Arms Dill, which gave him an oppoitunity ol resigning 
with honour- 
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Sir Robert Peel had done much to lessen the hostility of the Irish 
people to his administration before he quitted office ; he had given 
securities to Catholic bequests, enlarged the grant for the education 
of Romish priests in iMaynooth, and founded provincial colleges. He 
avowed the most kindly and liberal feelings towards the country, and 
had earned a debt of giatitude from tlie pcasiintry hy his exertions to 
avert the evils of impending famine. A second aiid A\or8e failure of 
the potato ciop in Ireland greatly added to the difficulties which his 
successors, the Russell ministry, had to encounter on their assuming 
office ; but the schism among the liep<-aleis prevented tlie Repeal 
agitation from being such an iinpediineiit to good government as u 
had formejly proved. 

During the five years of Sir R^^}^ert Peers administration, a coidial 
understanding was maintained lietuecn the goYcriimonts of France 
and I'higland. cemented hy the fncndly and mutual visits oi the two 
kSovcrcigns. It is tiue tliat a fl.igiant act of usurpation uas ]»ei'pe- 
trated ])y a Iheiicli admiral in the I’aciFjc Ocean ; on tin* most flinisv 
pretences he occupied tlie island of T.ihitn estahlislicd the French 
piotectoiatc, and expelled some of the English missioiiaiies. Rut the 
English ministers ^^('rc well aware tliat this act was not countenanced 
by the Fifiich Cahinet, tlumglj Cuizot, the Fr('neh Alimster for 
Foreign Atl’airs, was too \^('ak to encounter the unpopularity of its 
disavowal It was, besides, obvious tlmt France was weakened 
ratliei (liaTi slu‘nglliene(l by the populai ]»r$>'*ioii for coloinch ; the 
occupation of Alguus entailed, as it still eontiiiuts to do, a \ast outlaw 
of ticiisui e and waste ot life, for Abd-el-K.uler, the Inn oic loader ot 
the Aral) tubes, lias for yeais maintained a sanguinary warfaie against 
the coiKjUeioib of Algeiia, and though the Fieneli have endeavoured 
to quell Hisurreetioii by tlie most hornhle huiharities, thev arc yet 
Unable to subdue the wild sons of the Desert, liiternallv lhance Las 
been tiaiiqiiil and ])rosperous , the ji riifications of Pans act as a 
resliaint on the tuibnlent spirUs );f the capital, and though some 
attempts )ia\e been made on the lib of Louis Pliili])pe, he is beloved 
niid siqiporfinl by the most iiiHuentml p.ut of the eoinmunity. 

Tiie eoidiahtv l)etwe(‘n England and France lias h< en a little 
wetikened h\ oents in Spam Chnstina, the widow of the late king, 
a woman ot little piiiiciple niul profligate habits, iiuirried a groom 
named Muno/, wliom she cnatid duke of Rianzares. She wn« 
expelled fiom Spain by one revidutmn, and leealled hy another. To 
secure the sujiport of France, slie allowed Louis Philippe to regulate 
the marnages of her daughters, of whom the elder, Queen Iwtheila, 
has been united to her cousin Don Francisco, and tlie \ounger to tliO 
duke do Alontpensier, the youngest son of the king of the French. 
Some circumstances of duplicity m the conduct of these marriages 
created a coolness between the courts of England and France. Its 
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worst result has been, that the despots of Eastern Europe hare 
taken adrantage of the crisis to destroy the last vestiges of Polish 
independence, by annexing the republic of (Jracow to the empire of 
Austria. 

Portugal, like Spain, continues to be distracted by a serici of 
revolutions, ruinous to the country itself, but possessing liltle interest 
for otlier nations. On the wliole, horever, it may be said that the 
cause of constitutional freedom is steadily advancing in Southern 
Europe, and its progress is likely to be accelerated by the conduct of 
the ne^^ pope, who has adopted a fur more enlightened policy than any 
of his predecessors, Greece and Turkt'v remain to nil ap[>enrnJice 
stationary, but it cGiIi'iit that the (Jieeks are acquiring and the 
Turks losing power. Tic ultiinafe destinies of both, ho>\e\er, must 
depend to son^o c\tt nt on the fortunes and conduct of Itussla, n 
power as yet too little removed from harharlsni, to give any certain 
indications of its destiny. 

Although file king of Prussia has not yet given to liis jicojilc the 
long*p!onnsed constitution, the municipalities wlilch hoencouniges and 
resjK cts, have greatly tended fo increase the material prosperity of his 
countiv, and tlioir intluencc is felt throughout the vihole south an<l 
west ot (oTinany. Sueden n]»pears to pros]i(‘r under the goveinment 
of t tsrar, tin* son of the fortuimte Peinadotte, and Penmark dis])lav8 
no anihition hut tliat of ohtaniing a high ]>lace in tln^ art, science, and 
literatuie of Europe. 

PeMJiid tlie Atlantic, it is to ]k‘ n'gri'tftal that tli^‘ <'n'ianeipated 
colonies of Spam havo not yet pioiited l)V then JiidcjMaidoi ( r, so far 
a> to <sta))lis]> permanriit and uioful goveinito-nts 'J’lu' I tnted 
States has taken advaniag-* of the distiaetioiis in ^Icmco, to seize 
U]>ou l(xas, and to invadi' t ’.ilitm jiia and Ijijf ij inav 

re4is<niah!\ he nntii ipaled (hat such exti’ii^^nm of (en]ff»r\' rna\ Ik' latiil 
to the union of tlu' siates, \Nliie]i nn>re than oiu' » nt uiiislauce hof 
shoMii to he ci'iiH'iiled by ^erv le<‘hlr piineijdes of eehes.oa. 


Toi^ards the close of IfiUt Eonl Ellrnhoroagh, the tio\<Tnor» 
General of India, \\ho had expresed himself to much ndicnb b\ bit 
bombafitic proclamation!!, ami who had excited alarm fiv lus aspinv 
tions for conquest and military gh.rs, was recalled bv tin* Goorf of 
I)irect(»r«, and the tucamy supplied by the appointment of Sir JL-nry 
Hardinge, The new go\i‘nn)r applied inm*<df diiigeiitiv to the 
advancement of the interests of the natives, the diffusion of ednration, 
and the presen'ntion of pr.ice. brom thete olqix'ts his nttcntiou was 
unexpectedly diverted by the troubled state of the Punjab, which bad 
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been the prey of successive revolutions ever since the dcntli of Run- 
jeet Singh. The nominal king of the country a mere hoy, and 
the gOTcrnmeiit was administered by liis mother, the Ranee, or 
Queen, a \\oman oven more profligate than Christina of Spain. The 
Sikli army, badly disciplined and worse paid, kept the nliole coujitry 
in a state of alarm, and as tliey menaced maiauding expeditions 
into tlie British dominion, an army ^^as assemided to protect the fion- 
ticr. These defensive anangements ’were not quite completed, when 
the wliole Sikh aiiny, amounting to foitv thousand men, acrompanitd 
by a foimulahle tiain of aitillciv, crosbcd the Sutlej, and invc»ted the 
English station at ]'’eroz(q)nre. Sir flugh Coiigli, ’with a small Bntish 
force, maiehed against them, and inflicted on them a severe defeat at 
lMoodl;ee, l>ut the viclore w.is deailv ]»ui chased, and, among tlie slain 
was Sir Roheit Sale, tlie hmo of Jelallahad. It was lesolvcd to 
follow np tins success hy an attack on tlie entK'iiclied cain[i of tln^ 
Sikhs, and Sii llonry llaidinge, hastening to the scene of action, 
volunteeied to serve as secoml in command under Sir Hugh Crougli. 
The Bntish foice consisted (d' about S'^enteen thousand men, A\itli 
sixty-nine liglit guns; the Sikli aimv amounted to moie tlian fifty 
thoUHand, having the ad\antage of an eiitienelied position, and one 
liundreil and eiglit guns o( the largi^st eahhie. After a shaip cannon- 
ade, Clougli and Il.udmge ga\e ouh‘i> to carry the hostile works hy 
assault, an<l theii faces, Faiiope.in and mitive, ]iressed forwaid with 
an cmulatix' aidour which )»oie down all opposition. Though hadly 
othtaaed, the Sikhs, espeeuilly the ai (illerMueii, fought w^II, and weri' 
stihrt'd at tluai guns. Having lost then cannon, w Inch as their chief 
dcpemhaiee, tin* Sikhs fled m a roiifiised nlas^ to the >atlej, and 
attempted to ford the stieam. In this ex}»osed condition they were 
assailed hy a heavy fne of aitillen, which mowed down lud(‘ Miiks, 
and, ill tlie hurry to escape, tliousaiids ft ll and were drowned in the 
wateis. Rarely has there heeii so complete a vlctol^ ; the Sikh army 
Was viitually anniliihited. 

Having waited a lew* d.ivs to refiosli his weary men. Sir Ileni) 
Haidmgc crossed tlie Sutlej, and ad\anced towards Hilmre, no oppo- 
sition was offered to his march, and lie was alhiw’cd to arrange the 
adairs of the Puiijah at his discretion. He acted witli e<iual jtriidencc, 
modeuition, ami geiierositv A small strip of territory, neei'sSiiry to 
gnea difined fioiitier line, was all he added to tlie Briti.sh domi- 
nions; the noitheni provinces, iiKluding Kashmire, which Runject 
himself laid found it difficult to hold in subjection, were formed into a 
new’ kingdom under Gholah Singh, too powerfi^n chief to remain 
dependent; and tlie kingdom of Lahore, though diminished in sire, 
was rendered more compact and maiiageulde hy the change. 

It must, liowever, be added, that there arc many obstacles to the 
permanency of these arnuigcraents. The Sikhs, though they form the 
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ascendency, are the minority in the Punjab, and are ohjecU of the 
most fanatical hatred to the ^fohammedaus; the Afghans are ready 
to join their brethren of the faith of Islam, and by their aid to re- 
estahlisli the former ascendency of their creed in Northern India; and 
there are many discontented spirits in various parts of the peninsula 
^^ai^ing only for an opportunity to organize a general revolt against 
Biitiah j)o\\er. 
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PIIINCIPAL ORDERS OF CHIVALRY. 


Austria. 

1430 The order of tlie Golden Fleece, 
instituted by Philip, duko of 
IJurguiidy. The grand-inaster- 
ship IS claimed by the kin^^ of 
fejiain 08 well as by the emperor 
of Aiistiia. 

1757 Maria Therosa, instituted by the 
Empress I^taria Theresa. 

1771 Elizabeth Tlieresa, revived by 
Maria 'J'heresa. 

IBOd I..eopold, iiibtituted by Francis I. 

l(j(jh The Starry Cross, founded for 
ladies of iiuhle birth, by the 
dowager Empress Elcanoro. 

The uiieioiit military oiders, the 
Teutonic and the llospitaller or 
knights ot Malta, aie still niain- 
tained 111 Austria, tlie Papui 
States, and Spain. 

Badzk. 

1710 Fidelity, instituted by the ^far- 
grave Charles William. 

1807 Military Meiit, instituted by tbo 
Gtand Duke Charles Frederic 

1812 d'he Lion of Ztehnngen, founded 
by the Gmud Duke Cliorles. 

Bavaria. 

1444 8t, Hubert, founded by Girard 
V., duke of Ikrg. 

* — - St. George, founded in an un- 
known ago, WM rliauged 

1721 ) into the order of the Imraacu- 
Into Conception, by the Elector 
Charlee Albert 

1808 Maximilian Joeepb, instituted by 
the King Maximilian Joseph. 

1808 Merit, instituted by the King 
Maximilian Joseph. 

603 Sc Michael, instituted by Joe^ 
dement, elector of Cologne, 

1 82? BooiSi mstUnted by King Looia 1. 


1837 Theresa, for ladies, instituted h) 
Louis I, 

Belgium. 

1832 Leopold, instituted by Leopold 1. 

Brazil. 

182G The Southern Cross, instituted 
by the Emperor Pedro 1. 

Brunswick. 

1834 Henry the Lion, instituted hy 
Duke ANTlliam. 

Denmark. 

1603 The Elepliaiit, altered from a 
more aueieut chi\alrou8 coii- 
fiaternity by Cbiistian A". 

— DAiinebiog, levived by Ciiii's* 

thill y. 

France. 

UIG St, Hubert (See Ba\ariak 

I4G0 St. Michael, instituted by Loium 
XI. 

1570 The Holy Ghost, instituted l^y 
Henry' 111. 

1603 8t. Louis, instituted by Louis 
XIV. 

1802 Tlie Legion of Honour, insti- 
tuted by Napoleon. 

Grjiat Britain. 

1330 The Garter, instituted by Ikl- 
ward HI. 

1530 TIk* Thistle, established by 
James V., king of Scotland. 

1/24 Tlie Batb,Tevived by George II.; 
enlarged, 181L 

I 78 J 8t. Patrick, instituted by George 
IIL 

KaxOTEn. 

1816 The Guelphic Order, instituted 
by the prince regent of Britain. 
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HcitSE (ELtCTOMAl), 

1770 The Golden lion, ingtitoted by 
. the Landgrave Frederic IL 

Military Mont, ditto. 

1814 71)0 Iron Helmet, in^vtituted by 
the Elector liVilliam I. 

Hessj. (Graxd Dccal). 

1807 I/Jius, iiiPiitiited by the Grand 
Duke Louiii I. 

Hot LAND. 

1815 William 1 foumb*! by the King 

I'lio Lioul WiUmm J. 

Ionian IiiAKDa. 

1818 8b Mu'haol ami Bt. George, in« 
htitutCHl by the pnuce rt‘gcnt of 
iSriLain. 

Lucca. 

Tlie Cro'w of Bt. George, innti- 
tuted l»\ the Duke t'liarli.’u Louiw 

Papal Statei. 

1819 OiriHt, founded by Pope John 
XXII, 

15^)0 71ie Golden Spur, iustitulod by 
PnjHi Paul 111. 

I5f}0 St Join) of tin' Ijiteran, insti- 
tuted by J^ojKJ Plus IV. 

1831 St. (iregorv, founded by Pope 
GrOj^miy X^ I. 

Par ma. 

1190 Conhtautiue, originally e«tab- 
hslied lu the (ireek empire- 
The grtind-muAterHlup of the 
order la claimed by the Ling of 
the Two SiciUe*. 

Perhia, 

1800 The Lion and Hun, iostituted by 
Fuiteh Ali 8hab.| 

POBTUOAL. 

1317 Christ, founded on tlie nun* of 
the order of the Teroplam by 
Pope John XXU. and Diony- 
sius, king of Portugal. 

1469 The Tower and Sword, instituted 
by Alphonao V. 

1804 St. Isabella, mstituted for noble 
ladies, by Charlotte of bourbon, 
queen of John VL 


1818 The liDiDaculate Conocptioiif in* 
stituied by John VI. 

1826 Chivalry of Don Pedro, instituted 
by Pedro when he became em- 
peror of bnuil and naogned the 
crown of Portugal. 

Prussia, 

1701 Tlio black biijigle, instituted by 
Fn*donc IJL, tdector of Linn- 
donburg, 

1734 The bed Eagle, inslituUNi by the 
margrave* of iJayreulJu 

1740 Merit, t'slulihfchwi by FjiHlrric II. 

1812 Bt. Jidin, ihAtituUnl by Fftnleno 
Wdhom III. 

1814 I.0UIW1, mstituh-d for ladies who 
hii\e gi\en remarkable pr<M)fs of 
]aiiiiuU!*ni, b\ Fruderic Wilham 
111 , 

UU 5 7 he Iron ('n»AH, in»tituled by 
Frcdenc William HI. 

Kusaia. 

1 (JJ )8 Bt Andrew, instituted by PuUt 
the (jieut a« t zar. 

1714 Bt. ('atJiennti, uistituted by the 
KnijH’ror J5^ter the (ireat. 

1722 St Alexandci Newski, ditto; it 
ha« Ihiti III Millie ik'grot' joini d 
to the roli*<h Older of the White 
I'iugle, instituted hy UidwlauH 
IV. Ill 1325, ruiil revivtd by Au- 
guwtuA, king of Poland, in 1795, 

1735 Bi. Anne, iiuititutM by tlio Duko 

of HoLt^nn 

1780 Bt tirtirgi- 1 inslilnted by 

1782 Bt, WLuUnuer) Cathennoll. 

17 (k 5 Bt. Suuiwlausl Polish orders^ 

1791 Merit ) adopted by tho 

Emperor Alexander, 

Saxony. 

1726 Bt, Henry, instituted by Aiigtii- 
tus, elector of Saxony and king 
of Poland. 

I807 71 ie Baxon Crown ) instituted 

1016 Merit f by Frederic 

Augirttus, king of Saxony, 

Saxe Weimai, 

1733 The Wliito Folcoo, instituind by 
Duke Emost Augtisttts. 

U D 2 
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Saxe Altendurg, Coburg, &c. 

1833 The Ducal order of the Ernestine 
line, instituted by the princes of 
that line. 

i 

Sardinia, 

1340 ThoSupreme order of tlieAnmm- 
ciation, iiibtituted by Amadeus 
YL, count of Savoy, 

1431 St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
inatituted by Amadeus VIIL, 
fii’st duke of Sa\oy. 

1815 The Royal order of Savoy, insti- 
tuted by Abetor Emmanuel, king 
of Sardinia. 

1831 The Civil order of Savoy, insti* 
tilted by C'liaiies Albeit, king of 
Saidima, 

The Two Sicilies. 

1/38 St. Januaiius, instituted by 
Charles, king of the Two Sicilies, 
and afterwaidB king of Spam. 

IHtK) St. Feidinandl instituted hy 

1810 St, Gemgc ( King Ferdinand i 
IV. 

1828 Francis I., instituted byFrancisI. 

Spain. 

1070 St Jago, instituted during the 
wars iigamst tlie Moors as a 
confmteniily of ehivalry. The 

, graud-mastiTblnp vas annexed 
m per[ietuity to tlie croun of 
Spam ill 1523 

1153 CaIatra^a ) inilitaiT confi-ator- 

1156 Alcantaia f nines, of uliieli tlie 
grand inastersbi|) was annexed to 
the Spanish ciu\\ n by Feidmaud 
the Cutliolic. 

1216 Jesus Cliiist and St Peter, intli- 
tuted by St. I)()miiiic,and united 
to the Inquisition, 


1319 Our Lady of Montesa, instituted 
by James IL, king of Arragon. 

1771 Charles IIL, instituted by Cliarles 
III. 

1811 St. Ferdinand | instituted 

1814 St. Ilemienegildo ) by Fordi- 

1815 Isaliella the Catholic) nandVII, 
1833 Maria Louisa Isabella, instituted 

by the Queen Regent. 

Sweden. 

1276 Serapliim, instituted by Magnus 

II. 

1522 Tiie Sw'ord, instituted by Gusta- 
^U8 Yiusa. 

1748 The Polar Star, re-established by 
Frodeiic I. 

1772 Vus;i, instituted byGustavus III. 
1011 Charles 1 1 L, added to the Masonic 

oiders by Gusta vus III. 

Tuscany. 

1562 St. 'Stephen, instituted by Cosmo 
de Medicis. 

I 8 O 7 St. Joseph, instituted by the 
Gland Duke Ferdinand lil. 

Venezuei a, 

1819 Liboiatois, cstablihlicd by Shnuii 
B(dnar. 

Wirt EM HER 0. 

I7<‘7 The Golden Eagle, instituted by 
tlie Grand Duke Evemrd. 

1759 5lilitary Meiit, instituted by tlie 
Grand Duke Charles. 

1806 CimI Ment, instituted by the 
King, PVedenc. 

10 18 Tli« Crown of Wirtemberg 1 

1830 Frederic , / 

instituted by King 'William, 


The ancient confraternities of Chivalry arc described in pages 1 17, 1 Ifk 
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Progressive Exercises in Latin* Lyrics. By the Rer. 
J. Edwards, M.A., Second Master of King’s College School, Lon- 
don. 3^. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin Elegiacs and Heroics. 
By the same. 3s. 

Progressive Exercises for advanced Students in Latin 
Compoeition, in Tliree Parts : — I. Models of Ciceronian Latin. 
II. Miftcellaneona Classical Translstions for re-tranalation. III. 
lixtracts from tire Spectator and other Classical English Works. 
With Notes and an Introduction on J^tin Construction, Pre- 
pai^ed for the use of King’s College, London, by the Rev, H. 
Davis. 3^. (kf. 

Rules and Exercises in the Uiic of tlie Latin Sub- 
junctive Mode. By the Rev. J. Crocker. 4s, 

The ^neid of Virgil, with the English Notes of 
Professor Anthon, of Ne^\ Yoik. Edited with his sanction, by 
J. R. Major, D.D., Head Master of King’s College School, London, 
Strongly bound, 7s. 3d. 

Latiu Selections: Cornelius Nepos, Phaednia, and 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. By T. S. Carr, Master in King’s College 
School. 3 j. Od. 

The Catiline andJugnrtha of Sallust, with AnthiHi'a 
Notef. Edited by the Rev. J. Edwards. 2s. 6d. each. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with English Notes. By 
a Master of King’s College School, London. Zs. OcL * 

Select Epistles 9f Cicero and Pliny. Witli English 

Notea. By the Rev. J. Edwards. 4f. 
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TIhl Aalukna of PUtitoi, with Notot by J*me« 

BJ>^ Fellow of ^hxUF* ColkgOi Cuuhriiige* Jt* QdL 

The Menoechmei of PUmttt»> with Ji OloMry and 
Ifotat. By the Mune Editor. A New KdiUon. Gd, 

ExoerpU ex Herodoto ; with* Eaglitb Notee. By 

J. TL D J)., Head Maatar of King'a Colley Selioot 4a< (kf. 

ExoerpU ex Xenophon tia CyropteJia ; with a Voca- 

md Notea. By the aaiae. 3#. 

Xenopboira Annhasia of Cyrus, liooks I. and II. 
With Engiiih Notes, arid a Biographical Sketch of Xenophon, ^by 
Dr* Hkkie, Head Meater of Uawkeshead School dr. Qd 

The Cainbriti^^e Greek and English TesUmeut ; the 
Greek and the Eo^Ush being given in Paralltl Columns on the 
same page. New Edition, with marginal Kefercncca Br. 6<f 

The Greek Text of the Acts of the Apostles. AVith 

English Notes. By 11. llobinson, D.D. B#. 

The Iliad of Homer: Books 1. to III. With the 
English Notes and Hoin«nc Gloasary of Professor Anthon. Edited, 
%rith hij sanction, by J. 11. Major, D.D., Head Master of King's 
College School, l/ondon. Demy 12mo., stn>ngly )>ouad, 6r, 

The F'rogsof Aristophanes, with English Notes. hy 
the Rev. H. P. Cookeidey. 7a 

Pindar'^s Eptniciati Odea, arnl the P'ragmenU of hia 
Lost CompottUona, revised and explain^d; with copious Notts 
and Indices. By the Rev. J. W. Donaldson, B.D., Head Master 
of the Bury Scliool. Octavo, 16s. 

SchleiaHnacher^a Introductions to the Dialoguee of 
F1^; trandated by the Rev. W. Dobsoti, M.A., F'elWw olTri- 
aitX Cambridge. 1 2#. 6d. 

Am|idi&ef Cami; eive Mueamm Cantahrigietmtim 
Lamm Cbmi Cdlegit atque edidit Heiiricas Drury, A.M. The 
Third Edition, OcU\o, 12#. 
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Educational Books, 


The Fables of Ilabrius, from the newly-dtscowved 
Mannscript, together with, tlie Ftapienls of the lost Fables. 
Edited by George CorneweU Lewis, M.A., late Student of 
Christ Church^ Post Octavo, 5^. 6rf. 

The New Cratylus^; Contributious towanls a more 
Accurate Knowledge of tlie Greek Language. By the Rev, John 
W, Donaldson, B.D., Head Master of Bury School. Octavo, 17^, 

Stemtirata Atheniensia ; Tables of Bio^apliy, Cliro- 

nology, and History, to facilitate the Study of the Greek Classics. 

t>S, 


The Life of Herodotus drawn ont from liis Rook. 
By Pixifeasor Dahliuann. Translated, witli Notes, hy G. V. 
Cox, M.A., Esquiie Bedell in the University of Oxfoid. Post 
Octavo, 6s, 

A Life of Aristotle, including a Critical Discussion 
of some Questions of Literary Hihtoiy connected witli Ins Woiks. 
By the Rev, J. AV. Blakesley, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Camhiidge Of. Cef. 

The Speeches of Demosthenes, against Apliohus and 
Onetor. Ti'an&lated with Notes exjdanatory of the Athenian Laws 
and Institutions. By Chailcs ILinn Kennedy, M.A., Fellow ot 
Trinity College, Cainbiidge, Post Octavo, 9 f. 

Chaiacteribtics of tlic Gicek Philosophers, Socrates 
and Plato. By the lUv. Jolin Philips Potter, A.M,, lute of Oiicl 
College, Oxfoid. 4 f. G(L 

Travels in the Track of the Teu Thousand Greeks; 
hi'ing ft Geogiaphicftl and Deeciiplive Account of tlie Expedition 
of Cvrufl and of the Pelreat of the Ten Ihoussnd Greeks, as 
related hy Xenophon. By AV. F. Ainewortli, F.G-S., Surgeon to 
the late Eujdirrttcs Kxj edition. 7 f. Crf. 

The Public Economy of Atbenp. By Profewor 
BoKhh. Tnuwlated by G. C. Lewis, A.H., late Student of Ckrkt 

Church. Octavo, 18 f, 
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Gidlus ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus. 
With Notes and Excursus SllustAtive of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the ancient Romans, 'franslsted by the Re?, F* Metcalfe, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, from the German of 
Professor W. A. Becker. Post Octavo, 12i. 

*< That rcry Tal]uU« manual of loro, tad, at the taint timt, nwtt «at«iialak| 
tale, the Galius of i'jnofwtor BteVer. Iftrinf. 

Cliaricles; a Tale, illustrative of Private Life among 
the ancient Greeks ; with Notes and Excursus. Also translated 
from the Gennan of Becker, by the Rev, F, Metcalfe, M.A. Post 
Octavo, 12jr. 

The Stiidcnfs ^^^lnual of Ancient History; con- 
tiiiiiing tlic Political History, GcH^graphical Position, and Social 
State of the Priuciiml Nations of Antiquity. By W, C. Ta\lor, 
LLP. 

Tlio StuJenfa Mamml of Modem History; The 
Ri'ie and Progress of the riincii>al European Nations, tlieir 
tical History, and the changes in their Social Condition. By tlic 
same Author, 10/, (h/. 

Tho Church Scliolar'a Reading Hook. 1 lircc ^ o- 
lumes, each complete in itself, and witli a copious Kxplanafoiy 
Index, Historical, Biogtaphical, Literari, and ScH'iitific. .V ] u 
\olnn)e. 

Easy Lessons on Reasoning. 1/. 

Readings in Poetry. 4/. 

Readings in Prose Literature. W. 

Readings in Biography. 4/. M. 

Readings in Science, ou 

The Merclnant and the FrUr; or Truths and Fictioiu 
of the Middle Ages. By Sir Francis r»)gm>c. New l^ition, C/. 

The Lord end tho Vasttl : a Familiar Expoeition of 

tlie FeutUd System in tlie Middle Agea. 2/, 



6 Educational Book^, 


HiBtary of iht French Ke^^ohition ; its Causes and 
By Fretierica Mackan Eowao. 3#. 

Napoleon^s Invasion of Russia. By Eugene La- 
laume, Captain of Engineers during the Expedition. 2#. 6i. 

Historical Centuries, from the Christian Era to the 
present time; shewing at one View the Rise, Progress, and De- 
cline of the YariouB Empires of Europe, Asia, and Africa. By 
E. H, Keating. Coloured, 13^. 6d. ; Plain, 6a ikL 

** A very admirable aod uaeful ConijiilaUon." — Tima. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography; with the Ancient 
and Modem Names of Places marked with their proper quantities. 
By the Rev. W. Ilildyard, M.A., Second Master of Beverley 
Grammar School. 2s. Qd. 

Outlines of Sacred History; from the Creation of the 
World to the Destruction of Jerusalem, With Wood-Cuts. 
2s. 6d. 

Readings in Natural Theologj^; or, The Testimony 

of Nature to the Being, Perfections, and Government of God. 4s, 

Bible Narrative chronologically arranged, in the 
Avordi of the authorized Version ; continued by an Account of the 
Jewish Nation, and fonning a Consecutive History from the 
Creation to the Termination of the Jewish Polity. By R. M. 
Zornlin. With Map*. 7^. 

Bible Maps ; an Historical and Descriptive Atlas of 
Scripture Geography, wdieroin the Ancient Authorities are verified 
and correcte<l. By William Hughes, F.ft G.S. Bound in cloth, 
and the Maps coloured, 7s. 

Paley'fl Evidences epitomized, jvith the view of 
exhibiting hk Argument in as small a compass as possible, without 
omitting or weakening any of iU Component parts. By J, W. 
Smithy B.CX. Second EdiUon, with Examinaticm Qaesthms. 3#. 

Eacamttmiioii (^oestiona and Answers, from Barnet 
on the Thirty Artiolei. New Editiany la 
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TIm Goitpel-N«mtir«, Moordiiig to th« AuUMriied 
Text ot the EnsgelkU^ without EtpeUtion or OmWott, With 
« Contlnuooe £xpo«itioii« Mufin*! Pro<ji« In full* and! Noten* hy 
the Her. J. Fortter, ller Chaph^ of th# S^roy\ 

Super Roytl OcUvo, lOr. 


History of the Clirittian Church, from Uw A»ccn»ion 
of Jeeot Chriit to the Convereion of Conetantlne* By the Ule 
Edward Burton, D.D*, Reg. Prof. Oxoo Siuall Octavo, (W. 


Hiatory of the Church of En^^danJ. By the Right 

Rer. T. Vowlcr Short, D.D., Lord Bkhop of St. Aaaph. 10#. 


History of the Church of Ireland. By the Right 
Rev, Richard Mant, D.D,, Lord Biflliop of Down and Connor. 
Two large Octavo Volumci, price 17t. each. 


The Literature of the Church of England, exliibite<I 
in Spedmene of the Wriiinga of Eminent Dlvinei, with Mcmoin 
of their Live*, and Historical Sketchea of the timee in which they 
lived By the R«r. Richard Cattennolf*, B.D. Two Volume** 
Octavo, 25#. 

College Lecture* on Christian Antujuitiea, and the 
Ritual of the Fkighsh Church ; with Selection# from the Ancient 
Canon# By the Rev. W. Bates, M.A,, Fellow, Lecturer, and 
Hebrew Lecturer of Chriat • Cambridge. Peat Octavo, 9#. 


C'Ollege Lectures on Eccleataatical Hii^ory. By the 

Author of Uw abort Work. Poat Octavo^. 

E*ea «f tlMM wwtumttttaraiiiWisMU Ctebrtttt, DsfcUa. sad Prnrkwm 
Catv«aU/ KajunteMkis PSfsia 


A Manual of Cbristtan Antiquities ; an Account of 
the Conetitotkm, Ministen, Worship* Dtseiplma, i&d Cttstoitis of 
the Early Chuitlu By the Rar* J. £> Riddli^ ILA* iSa 
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The Theoi^ and Practice of Arithmetic, comprising 
Scales of Notation ; Logarithms ; Mensuration ; Formulae for cal- 
culating the Horse-power of Steam-Engines, Water-Wheels, &c. 
By W. H, Crank, late Mathematical Master, St. Markka College, 
Chelsea* 4^- 

The Figures of EucliJ ; witli Questions, and 
Geometrical Exei'ciaes. By Rev. J. Edwards, King’s College, 
London. 3 j. 

A Companion to Euclid; a Help to the Under- 
standing of the First Four Books. With improved Figures. 4 j. 

The Elements of Algebra. By tlie Eev. Prof. Hall, 

King’s College, London. New Edition, enlarged. Gs, Gd, 

Euclid's Elements of Geometry, chiefly from the 
Text of Simson. Witli Notes and Geometrical Exercises. By 
R. Potts, M.A. 

The College Edition, Octavo, 10.?. 

The School Edition, Twelvemo, 4?. Od, 

An Elementary Treatise on tlie Differential and 
Integral Calculus. By the Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics in King’s College, Loudon. Octavo, 12^, Gd, 

Elements of Descriptive Geometry. A\^ith 80 Illus- 

trations. By the same Author. G^. Gd. 

Lectures upon Trigonometry, and the Application of 

Algebra to Gcometiy. Second Edition, coiTected. 7^. Gd, 

Conic Sections, their Principal Pro]>crtie3 yn'-aved 

Geometrically. By the Rev. IVofcssor W he well. 1^. Gd, 

The Doctrine of Limits, with its Applications; 
namely, the Fir»t Thijee Sections of Newton — Conic Sections — 
The Differential Calculus. By the Rev. Professor W he well. 0/. 

An Analytical System of Conic Sections. By the 

Rev. H. P. Hamilton, M.A., F.R.S, Fourth Edition, lOj. 

Mechaniee applied to the Arts. By the Rev. Henry 
MoiUey, F.iLS. With muneroua hlngravinga, Od* 








